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MR.  G.  F.  WATTS  AND  HIS  ART. 


By  Chables  T.  Batemak. 


"  "1"^  0    not  forget   my   motto ! "  said 
Mr.  "Watts,  with  a  smile—"  '  Ttie 
utmost  for  the  highest/    I  am 
prond  of  it," 

Tlic  liglit  of  a  winter's  day  had  all  but 
wanwl,  and  the  l)i'u,sh  was  laid  aside  for  a 
tiilk  about  his  ]nctures.  EigJity-tiirce,  and 
yet  with  abiiost  iiiexliaiistibie  energy  still  at 
work  !  Employing  the  winged  hours  from 
4  a.m.  that  morning  to  accelerate  the  com- 


Yes,  probably 'Love  and  Life' best  portrays  mv 
message  to  the  age.  liife  represented  by  the 
female  figure  could  never  have  reached  suck 
heights  unless  protected  and  guided  by  Love. 

"*8ic  Transit'  also  coiu'eys  some  of  the 
lessons  T  would  teach.  At  the  end  of  life 
a  man  lias  simply  to  leave  behind  the  things 
lie  most  prizes.  It  is  hardly  correct  to 
say  that  the  Qaeeii  of  Roninania  suggested 
the  subject,"  said  the  artist,  in  reply  to  a 


MU.  watts'  8Tl71>IO  AT  COSU'TON. 


Id'uil^ord. 


pletion  of  his  magnificent  bequest  to  the 
nation. 

"There  is  nothing  much  to  sec.  I  have 
not  done  so  many  uhings  as  Burne-Jones,  vou 
know;'  Mr.  "Watts  modestly  continued.  Tiien 
reverting  to  tlie  character  of  his  work/'AIl  my 
pictures  in  the  Tate  Gallery  are  symbolical 
and  foriTi!  time.  Their  symbolism  is,  however, 
more  suggestive  than  worked  out  in  any  detail. 
I  want  to  make  people  think.  My  idea  is  really 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastea  with  a  higher  impulse. 

Jt'NB,  1901, 


((uestioii.  "  AVhen  she  was  in,  England  in 
I  itsked  her  if  she  knew  the  sayhig, 
'  AVhat  I  spent  I  had,  Wliat  1  saved  I 
lost.  What  I  gave  I  have.'  The  Queen 
did  not  know  tlic  motto,  and  in  course  of 
conversation  doubted  whether  it  could  be 
illustrated.  I  thouglit  it  pcssihle,  and 
promised  to  have  the  picture  ready  the  year 
following,  on  her  return  to  England  ;  but 
unfoi-tunately  illness  prevented  the  visit. 
*'  To  me  the  eag^i:  |desi^J:^i:»3'ea[(^.  the 
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evils  of  which  are  suggested  in  '  Mammon ' 
aud  '  The  Minotaur,'  is  horrible.  Kapolcof 
truly  said  that  we  were  '  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers.' Commerce  dignifies  if  carried  on 
legitimately,  but  the  mere  acquisition  of  gold 
is  demoralising.  To  get  it  without  doing 
anything,  and  at  the  expense  of  others,  seems 
a  present-day  cliaracteristic.  Gambling  in 
its  effects  is  worse  even  tlimi  drink,  and 
unfortunately  pervades  the  whole  community. 

*'No.  I  do  not  think  I  am  pessimistic,*' 
the  artist  replied,  hi  answer  to  ;in  inquiry 
concerning  the  meaning  of  "  Hope  "  fitting 


for  instance,  '  I'aolo  and  Francesca,'  from 
Dante,  and  '  Una  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight,' 
from  Spenser's  '  Faerie  Queen.'  Beside,  if 
it  were  Temiyson'g  'Sir  Galahad,'  I  must 
have  pictured  the  line,  *  Between  dark  stems 
the  forest  glows.'  Of  couree  he  must  hp  the 
'  stainless  knight,'  because  Sir  Thomas  Malory 
describes  him  thus.  Neitlicr  is  'The  Happy 
Warrior'  taken  from  "Wordsworth.  The  title 
is  a  eoiiuiideiK'e. 

"  The  subject  of  Death  has  always  fascinated 
me.  At  one  time  it  used  to  be  pictured  in 
a  stern,  repulsive  form.    It  comes,  of  course, 


"TIIK  SdDDAY  KKST."     UY  G.  K.  WAT-TS.  It. A. 

Ee^prodmeAfrom.  the  photograph  by  F.  JMlyer,  I'embi'nhe  Square,  W. 


on  the  edge  of  the  world,  blindfold,  and 
playing  the  last  string  of  her  broken  lyre. 
"  Hope  need  not  mean  expectancy.  It 
suggests  heie  rather  the  music  which  can 
come  from  the  remaining  chord. 

"  It  is  a  mistiike  to  suppose  that  '  Sir 
Galahad '  was  inspired  by  Tennyson's  poem. 
I  could  not  illustrate  another  man's  thought 
— not  even  that  of  Tennyson,  who  was  one 
of  my  best  friends,  and  whose  works  I  admire 
so  much.  1  have  been  asked  at  various 
times  to  illustrate,  but  always  refused.  Some 
of  my  paintings  have,  however,  been  sug- 
gested by  literature— Shakespeare's  'Ophelia,' 


in  a  commanding  maimer.  We  have  all  to 
face  Death,  but  it  wears  a  dignilied  and 
peaceful  aspect.  My  favourite  thought 
recognises  Death  as  the  kind  nurse  who  says, 
'  Now,  then,  children,  you  must  go  to  bed 
and  wake  up  in  the  morning.'  Even  in 
'  Love  and  Death,'  the  white-robed  figure 
treats  Love  with  forbearance,  whilst  forcing 
its  way  indoors.  In  'Time,  Death,  and 
Judgment,'  Time  marches  on  regardless  of 
everything,  but  Death,  though  keeping  up 
with  him,  is  more  tender  and  compassionate. 
She  holds  up  the  mother's  lap."  Reminded 
of  "  Death  Crowiiuag  ^^nficescgj^the  painter 
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says,  "Oh,  yes  !  that  is  another  form.  Many 
mothers  have  written  to  me  about  the  picture 
when  bereaved  of  their  children. 
"  Certainly  art  may  be  a  teacher,"  said 


his  distinguished  career.    His  picture  nob 

only  possess  the  technique  and  vivid 
colouring  of  a  master,  but  manifest  the 
philosophic   spirit   and    poetic   fancy  so 


'orHKLlA,"     HY  G.  F.  WATTS,  11, A. 

Reproduced  fi-om  the  photograph  by  P.  HMyer,  Pembroke  l^qvare,  W. 


Mr.  Watts  at  the  close  of  our  chat,  "  though 
doubtless  it  has  other  functions." 

Mr.  WafctB  disclaims  eloquence,  but  his 
remarks  concerning  his  life  work  admirably 
sliow  the  ideal  at  which  he  aims,  an  ideal 
which  he  set  before  him  quite  early  in 


eminently  characteristic  of  him.  Take  his 
favourite,  "  Love  and  Life."  Love  in  the 
noble  strength  of  the  atigel  man  tenderly 
bends  over  hesitating  Life — typified  by  a 
graceful  girlish  form — as  ^be^ffideBtly  places 
her  hand  in  his'W^ittattt*M®'&e  rocky 
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path.    Without  the 

protection  of  Divine 
Love  she  dare  not 
ventnre.  As  t!ie  as- 
cent proceeds,  violets 
sprinsr  up  along  tiie 
path,  the  uir  becomes 
more  buoyant,  and 
the  sky  more  ethe- 
really blue.  It  is  a 
sermon  in  applioii- 
tioii,  worked  out 
with  marvellous 
beauty.  There  is,  too, 
the  coni]>jniion  pic- 
ture, "  Love  iind 
I)eatli,"sugi;osted  Ity 
a  sad  expei-ience. 
One's  syriipitliy  goes 
out  to  the  iuipetiious 
boy,  Love,  in  his 
uneqiiiil  contest,  but 
the  majesty  of  the 
white-robed  figure 
dispels  resentmeut. 
Mr.  Watts  dignifies 
even  the  inevitable. 
Then,  again,  consider 
"The  Dweller  in  the 
Innermost."  "  Tlie 
vague  figure,"  the 
artist  says,  "  may  be 
vaguely  called  C(jn- 
science."  But  this  is 
too  indefinite.  We 
cannot  mistake  the 
bright  -  eyed  angel 
who  sounds  with  a 
dear  ringing  call  the 
trumpet  of  Truth 
down  the  welkin  of 
darkness,  or  de- 
spatches stinging 
arrows  through  slug- 
gish souls. 

At  the  outset  Mr. 
Watts'  work  did  not 
atti-aot  his  country- 
men, but  it  is  en- 
couraging to  know 
that  his  genius  and 
aims  are  fully 
recognised  now. 
Some  remarks  of 
Canon  Barnett,  of 
Whitechapel,  to  the 
writer  are  particu- 
larly interesting  in 
this  connection.  Ho 


si:;  cat. All. \I) 
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say.s :  "  Many  of  Mr.  Wntts'  pictures  have 
been  sliown  in  Wliiteeiiapel  during  the  last 
eighteen  years.  They  have  been  especially 
looked  at  by  the  more  thoufjhtfnl  and  serious 
of  our  visitors.  They  appeal,  you  see,  to  the 
great  things  of  life  which  are  the  common 
things — to  love,  death,  and  judgment.  They 
are  poetic,  and  the  '  masses '  of  the  people 
are,  I  expect,  more  open  to  poetry  than  the 
classes.  It  is  impossible  to  metisure  influence 
by  popularity,  in-  even  by  experience,  but  if 
you  ask  niy  opinion  1  should  say  that  "Watts' 
pictures  have  been  more  influential  than  any 
we  h;),ve  shown." 

But  tlie  artist  is  not  only  symbolical,  lie 
lias  given  us  "  Sir  (ialahad,"  "  The  Happy 
AV  arnor,"    "  Fata   Morgana,"    "  Arcadia," 


"  Paolo  and  Fnin- 
cesca,"  and  "  The 
Shuddering  An- 
gel," to  name  but 
a  few  in  further 
evidence  of  his 
surprising  versa- 
tility. In  addition, 
there  are  his  long 
series  of  portraits. 
Certainly  no  man 
living  has  painted 
so  many  beautiful 
women  or  noble 
meTi  as  "Mr.  "Watts. 
"Whilj^t  transfer- 
ring their  features 
to  canvas  he  has 
with  niarvellons 
iTisight  portrayed 
their  characters. 

Though  not 
wealthy  as  the 
world  reckons 
riches,  Mr.  Watts 
has  for  many  years 
past  been  gener- 
ously making  gifts 
of  his  best  works 
1.0  jiublic  institu- 
tions. Piarly  in  his 
career  be  painted 
the  huge  frescoes 
in  the  ball  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  without 
fee — but  not  with- 
out reward,  for  in 
recognition  the 
Benchers  made 
him  a  handsome 
testimonial.  About 
the  same  time  he 
offered  to  do  similar  dccoj'ations  for  other 
bodies,  but  to  their  lasting  ingratitude  they 
refused  the  public-spirited  proposal.  To  the 
Coi'poration  of  Manchester  Mr.  Watts  has 
given  a  lino  version  of  "  Love  and  Death," 
valued  at  £3,800,  as  well  as  "The  Good 
Samaritan,"  and  to  Leicester,  in  memory  of 
Thomas  Cook,  the  tourists'  f^ent^  a  copy  of 
"  Fatsi  Morgana."  Several  of  his  w^orks  nave 
been  presented  to  Church  authorities.  In 
181)7,  "Time,  Death,  anil  Judgment,"  wiiicL 
wiis  originally  lent  to  the  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's,  liecame  a  gift,  and  oeciijiies  an 
excellent  position  on  the  wall  of  the  centre 
transept.  Canon  Barnett's  clmrch,  St.  Jude's, 
Whitechapel,  also  possesses  replicaa  of  "  Ijove 
and  Death,"  "  Ti^^eiityoU^^^MSlttB,''  »  The 
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"  I^VE  AND  DEATH."     HY  G.  V.  WATTS,  R.A. 

Bepndwxd  from  the  photograph  by  F.  Hotlyer,  I'embroke  Square,  W. 


Messeiisrer  of  Death,"  and 
"Death  Crowning;  Innocence." 
These  were  executed  in  Mr. 
Watts'  studio  and  worked  up 
by  him.  The  headmaster  of 
Eton  College  not  long  since 
received  a  replica  of  "  Sir 
Galahad."  This  hanj^s  in  the 
school  chapel,  reminding  the 
hoys  of  the  character  of  the 
knight  "  who  knew  not  fear." 

Xor  has  Mr.  Watts'  j^ener- 
osity  been  confined  to  home. 
Both  the  Luxembourg  and 
the  American  nation  received 
duplicates  of  "Love  and  Life." 
For  a  comparatively  nominal 
amount,  too,  the  Bavarian 
State  acquired  "  The  Happy 
WaiTior,"  much  to  the  delight 
of  native  artists.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Munich  Academy, 
in  reply  to  the  writer's  in- 
quiry, wrote  that  "  there  was 
great  satiBfsiction  expressed 
tliat  at  least  one  picture  of 
Sir.  Watts'  could  permanently 
be  seen  there." 

But  the  most  valuable  gifts, 
which  must  ever  remain  the 
master's  finest  memorial,  are 
to  be  found  in  tiic  Tate  Gal- 
lery and  the  National  Portrait 
(lallery.  The  former  includes 
eighteen  of  liis  masterpieces 
and  affords  btttli  in  subject  and 
treatment  the  best  study  of  his 
work.  Not  only  are  his  chief 
allegories  there,  but  also  the 
Eve  trilogy,  "The  Midday 
Rest,"  and  his  own  portrait,  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Wm.  Bowman. 
Two  other  paintings,  "The 
Court  of  Death,"  and  "  Time, 
Death,  and  Judgment,"  will 
follow  when  completed.  At 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
may  be  seen  twenty-four  of  his 
portraits,  including  those  of 
Gladstone,  Tennyson,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Browning,  Carlyle, 
Lord  Lawi'ence,  and  Manning 
— truly  a  notable  list  of  friends 
and  a*3quaintances.  Their 
colouring,  pose,  and  finish  are 
exceedingly  fine.  One  is 
particularly  struck  with  the 
brilliant  characterisation  of 
M»Bakgy '^Ekieli.joca^ies  the 
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centre  of  the  line.  Speaking  of  his  work  in 
this  direction,  Mr.  Watts  simply  explains 
tliat  he  considers  the  portraits  "  merely 

biograpliical  notes." 

X(ir  does  Mr.  "Watts'  patriotic  cnttmsiasm 
rest  lieve.  I'or  some  time  he  has  endeavoured 
to  stir  up  Englislimeu  to  provide  an  "  open- 
air  book  of  wortliics,"  so  iliat  on  tablets 
erected  in  public  spaces  the  deeds  of  every- 
day lieroes  and  heroines  may  be  honoured. 
After  much  delay  a  start  in  this  direction 
has  been  made  in  the  Postmen's  Park, 
Aldersgate  Street,  E.G. 

Mr.  Watts  spends  his  time  almost  as  a 
recluse  either  at 
Limncrslease, 
('oniptou,  or  Little 
Holland  House, 
Kensington.  He 
reverse  the  usual 
order  of  things- 
wintering  in  the 
country  and  sum- 
mering in  town. 
Limnerslease 
stands  in  one  of 
the  fairest  Surrey 
villages,  nestling 
amidst  pines  and 
elms  under  the 
shelter  of  the  Hog's 
Back  —  a  spur  of 
the  Korth  Downs. 
The  house  is  per- 
fect in  its  outer 
simplicity  and  sur- 
roundings. There 
in  the  wild  natural 
garden  rears  the 
lofty  fir  under 
whose  shade  in 
sunny  days  the 
artist  indulges  a 
brief  leisure.  Here 
the  birds  come  to 
be  fed  by  the  sym- 
pathetic friend  who 
has  painted  "  The 
Shuddering  An- 
gel," and  through- 
out the  day  repay 
insongtheirthanks 
to  him. 

Inside  Limners- 
lease everythiug  is 
charmingly  idyllic, 
with  the  pleasant 
touch  of  English 
comfort.  The 


drawing-room  seems  a  veritable  temple  of 
peace.  As  the  result  of  a  tour  in  Egypt 
Mrs.  Watts'  skilful  hands  have  wrought  some 
tine  gesso  work  on  the  ceiling.  That  in  the 
window,  Mrs.  Watts  explains,  ty])ilies  her 
husband's  work  and  contains  his  monogram 
in  a  centre  panel.  The  aJcove  above  his 
favourite  chimney-seat  lias  also  received 
artistic  ti'catment.  To  complete  the  descrip- 
tion, one  must  picture  Mr.  Watts  and  his 
devoted  wife  presiding  over  their  happy  sur- 
roundings. Eighty  odd  winters  may  have 
left  the  artist  snowy-haired,  but  his  natural 
vigour  remains  almost  unimpaired,  and  he 
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buoyantly  iisserts 
tliat  lie  lias  ycfc  tu 
do  liis  best  work. 
He  claims  that  his 
activity  is  due  to 
early  risiiii^  ami 
absolute  simplicity 
of  habits.  In  his 
presence  one  intui- 
tively remembers 
Tennyson's  lines — 

Best  BGeiiiwi  the  tliiiifr 
he  was,  aud  joined 
Each    office    ot  the 

flocinl  hour 
To  noble  iiinoncrs,  a» 
the  flower 
And  native  fjrowth  of 
nolile  mind. 

nis  tenipcrameiit 
is  uudoubtedly 
classical,  but  his 
generous  humanity 
knows  no  hounds  of 
austerity.  At  all 
reasonable  times  he 
will  with  courtly 
grace  explain  the 
truths  he  seeks  to 
portray.  To  ram- 
blin<^  chihs,  youn^^ 
men's  associations 
and  institutes  he  m 
especially  hos- 
piUible,  often  pro- 
viding refreshments 
previous  to  their 
survey  of  the  studio, 
and  afterwards  en- 
couraging with  keen 
relish  and  amusement  improvised  sports  in 
his  grounds. 

The  studio  at  Limnersleasc  cbiims  R];>eeial 
interest.  It  contains  the  arti.st's  finest 
unfinished  work,  on  which  eighteen  years  of 
thought  and  labour  have  been  spent,  and  as 
yet,  Mr.  Watts  says,  the  time  for  its  com- 
pletion is  not  fixed.  It  is  a  lai^e  canvas,  and 
an  ingenious  arrangement  lowers  it  below  tlio 
floor,  enabling  the  artist  to  work  at  ease 
upon  it.  Here  again  he  treats  of  Di^ath, 
under  its  title,  "Tlie  Court  of  Death."  He 
explains  that  tlie  stately  form  enthroned 
is  that  of  Death  receiving  homage  from 
all,  'j'lie  soldier  pays  it  by  voluntarily  re- 
linipiishing  his  sword  on  the  altar,  and  the 
nobleman  follows  suit  with  his  coronet. 
The  child  plays  into  the  Court,  and  the 
aged  cripple  enters  with  a  feeling  of  relief. 
On  the  other  side  the  invalid  girl — not,  as 


"aooD  i.rcK  TO 
Repro-luced  from  the 
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imagined  by  some,  the  motlier  of  the  babe 
in  the  lap  of  l)(-ath —lays  her  head  on  the 
knee  of  the  so\'creign  to  sh.ow  that  she  goes 
as  a  friend.  Mr.  Watts  bids  us  notice  the 
glow  of  light  behind  the  throne,  reflecting 
the  promise  of  a  brighter  dawn. 

The  artist  is  also  completing  a  replica 
of  "  Time,  Death,  and  Judgment,"  for  the 
Tate  Gallery,  as  previously  mentioned.  In 
referring  to  it  he  said,  "  Fmding  that  the 
picture  was  much  cared  for  in  St.  Paul's, 
I  am  making  a  copy  for  my  series  in 
the  Tate  Gallery."  There  are  als(i  many 
other  re]iliais — quite  old  fi'iends  to  those 
who  a])preciate  the  artist's  work— in  a  more 
or  less  unlinished  state.  "  This  is  my 
recreation,"  said  Mr.  Watts,  pointing  to  a 
fanciful  group  of  cherubs,  which  he  fittingly 
calls  "(Joldeu  Honi-s  Eiigue/'  Attired 
it^^tj^eVfe^ffilfe  veteran 


in  painting  coat 
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paints  from  dawn  to  dusk,  first 
on  one  canvas  and  then  on 
another.  In  one  day  he  will 
often  do  something  to  each  of 
the  seven  or  eight  unfinished 
pictures. 

On  a  knoll  overlooking  the 
{ikiasant  village,  stretching 
along  the  valley,  and  but  a 
short  distance  from  Limners- 
lease,  is  the  sleeping-place  of 
the  "forefathers  of  the  ham- 
let," a  gift  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Watts.  Its  plan  and  d^ign 
were  entirely  conceived  and 
worked  out  in  detail  by  Mrs. 
Watts.  Her  husband  says,  with 
a  pleasant  laugh,  "I  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  beyond 
huding  the  money.  It  is  Mrs. 
Watts'  own  work  throughout. 
Almost  everyone  in  the  village 
did  something  towards  it.  The 
bidy  of  the  manor  and  the 
s(|uire,  Mr,  More  Molyneux, 
cacli  moulded  a  brick,  so  that 
they  could  claim  a  share  in  the 
building  of  the  chapel,  whilst 
the  decoration  on  the  walls  was 
hu'gely  a  labour  of  love  by  tlie 
Villagei's  themselves."  On  tlie 
lo  ng  wi  n  ter  e  \"e  n  i  n  gs  th  ey 
attended  Limuerslease,  and  in 
a  specially  constructed  work- 
shop, taught  by  Mrs.  Watts 
and  her  friends,  moulded  and 
baked  the  bricks  and  symbolic 
reliefs.  The  class  is  now  en- 
gaged upon  panels  in  white 
clay  for  the  interior,  which 
Mrs.  Watts  hopes  to  erect  in 
due  course. 

How  different  this  beautiful 
cliapel  and  graveyard  to  the 
dreary  desolation  and  utilitarian 
biireness  of  a  vast  suburban 
cemetery  !  Here  the  birds  sing 
merrily,  and  in  sunmier,  but  a 
yajd  or  two  away,  we  see  the 
growing  corn.  Everything 
speaks  of  life  and  beauty,  not 
of  death  and  decay.  From  the 
carved  oaken  door  to  the  roof 
the  chapel  is  instinct  with 
symbolism.  On  the  doorway 
the  carving  depicts  man's 
destiny,  ascending  from  the 
dragoiK  0f*  darknass  to  the 
art}iS,edteyHBf>^^§tQ)f  which 
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evil  is  eventually  smitten.  The  broad  effect 
i)f  the  arahed  entrance  is  particularly  pleasing. 
Nor  is  the  detail  in  any  way  sacrificed.  An 
examination  of  thb  angels'  faces  in  relief 
shows  the  care  and  precision  with  which 
they  have  been  modelled.  On  the  frieze 
above  the  circular  wall  Mre.  Watts  has  given 
an  allegorical  treatment  of  "  The  Path  of 
the  Just." 

The  building  is  on  the  plan  of  a  Greek 
cross,  and  everything  about  it  is  conceived 


Holland  House  he  has  executed  the  major 

portion  of  those  life-like  portraits  which 
have  issued  from  his  brush.  'When  the 
writer  visited  the  studio,  that  of  Lord 
Robarts  stood  unfinished  on  the  easel.  It  is 
a  line,  soldier-like  face,  weather-beaten  and 
rugged,  but  still  with  the  bright  blue  eye 
that  fixes  you  immediately,  and  the  lofty 
brow  representing  moral  as  well  aa  physical 
courage.  Close  at  hand  was  that  of  Mr. 
GTerald  Balfour,   whose   whole  expression 


"una  and  the  BBD  CK08S  KSIGHT."     BY  G.  F.  WATTS,  H.A. 

Reproduced  from,  thf,  phiiUigrn  ph  hy  F.  Hollyei;  I'embriMe  Square,  W. 


in  the  broadest  Christian  spirit.  Throughout 
England  no  more  practical  ai^ument  could 
possibly  be  found  ia  favour  of  the  Home 
Arts  and  Industries  Association,  for  which 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts  have  made  such 
great  ^sacrifices.  The  villagers  highly  value 
the  gift,  and,  as  an  expression  of  their  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Watts,  presented 
them  with  an  illuminated  address,  embellished 
by  views  of  the  chapel. 

Mr.  Watts'  T-ondon  residence  stands  in 
the  midst  of  the  artist  world.    At  Little 


of  mild  alertness  reminds  one  of  liis 
appearance  in  the  House.  This  was  recently 
finished,  and  likewise,  not  long  previously, 
that  of  John  Bums,  which  now  hangs 
between  Philip  Calderon  and  the  Marquis 
of  T>ufferin  in  the  gallery.  To  name  those 
who  have  "  sat "  to  Mr.  Watts  would 
chronicle  a  long  list  of  ecclesiastics,  poets, 
statesmen,  soldiers,  and  notable  citizens.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  five  or  six  sittings 
of  about  an  hour's  duration  arc  required 
by  the  artist.    During  .th^  -tiHie-  bo^ihfi  and 
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his  subject — the 
latter  ^enei'iiUy 
staudiii^  -  -  tire  en- 
gaged in  pleasant 
chat,  which  instinc- 
tively draws  forth 
the  characteristic 
lights  and  shades  so 
jiecessary  to  tlic 
snccessfnl  portrait. 
Wlicn  Lord  Tuuny- 
son'H  portrait  was 
painted,  his  son,  tiie 
present  lord,  read 
aloud  to  both  sitter 
and  jKiinter. 

Works  of  all  de- 
scription crowd 
every  corner  of  the 
studio.  Rut  perhaps 
the  most  interest- 
ing objects  arc  some 
of  ilr!  Watts'  early 
paintings  and  a 
sketch    of  Lady 

Tennyson,  signed  "Signo]-  "—as  lie  is  lovingly 
called  by  his  friends  -"  Little  Holland  House, 
July  28,  1858."  On  the  mantelpiece  stsinds 
a  reproduction  of  "  Hope."    One  remembers 


MR.  WATTW    HOUSK  AT  COMri'ON. 


the  master]>iece,  with  its  s:r1  hgurc  under 
the  beautiful  sky,  hanging  in  the  Tate 
(iallery  for  the  Iretiefit  of  all,  and  re- 
flects upon  the  unselfishness  of  the  master 
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(xiTitent  with  tli(j  smsill  plioLo  in  its  ghiss  For  sixteen  years  Mr.  Watts  litis  "been 
frame.  engaged  upon  this  huge  work,  and  now, 

A  lew  stops  away  and  we  are  introduced      fortunately,  it  is  nearly  finished. 


bo  the  heroic  statue  of  "  Pliyaical  Energy,' 


To  the  picture  gallery  at  Little  Holland 


I'liirh  is  intended  for  llui  Tliiiiues  Eiiiliaiik-  lIonsothcjmhliciLi'caiJinilf.edonSariirdavsatid 


*  '4  *■*  . 


"thk  haim'¥  WAUiiioif."  iJY       f.  waits,  H.A. 

EejiTDdnced from  the  phnti^gviiph  by  F,  Iloilyer,  Pemliruke  Sijuare,  W, 

n^f-'iit.      Having   conquered   one  diHicnlty,  Sundays,  from  two  till  six — a  privilege  largely 

cjiiergy  reins  in  his  restive  horse  whilst  taken  advantage  of  by  all  sorts  and  conditions 

shading  his  eyes  to  peer  uito  the  future  for  of  people.    It  should  be  remembered  that 

the  next  task.    Jhity  bids  some  fine  examples  of  Mr.  Watts'  paintings 

nvnl,  l.e.rt  a.d  back  a.  either  should  be,  ^f^,^^  ^^'^""^^b^SlfeiWlli-^^ 

1  thrive  1 "  nry,  "  Speed— fight  on."  the  aid  of  descnptions^ffeparea  DyTW^a^ 


■  .  Him  forwiinl 
"Strive  uid 
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{F.  Hotlyer,  Pembroke  Spiare,  W. 

MH.  O.  F.  WATTS,  B.A, 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  I^ord 
Salisbury,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk, 
Westminster,  and  Devoushiii',  Deans 
Farrar  smd  Bradley,  the  Lord  Clian- 
cellor,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Mr.  John 
Morley,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  That 
address  was  prefaced  by  an  eloqnent 
tribute  from  Mr.  Algernon  Swin- 
burne, who  thus  dealt  with  the 
master's  life  work — 


Higli  thought  and  hallowed  love,  by  faith 
made  one, 

Bep;at  and  bare  the  aweet,  strong-hearted 
child, 

Art,  nursed  of  Nature  r  earth  and  sea,  and 
sun 

Saw  Kature  then  move  God-tike  as  she 

smiled. 

Life  tiniiled  on  Death,  and  Death  on  Life: 
the  soul 

Between  them  shone  and  soared  above 
their  strife, 

And  left  on   Time's   unclosed   and  starry 
scroll 

A  flign  that  quickened  death  to  deathless 
life. 

Peace  rose  like  Hope,  a  patient  queen,  and 

bade 

Hell's  firstborn,  Faith,  abjure  her  creed 

and  die ; 

And  Love,  by  life  and  death,  made  sad  and 
glad, 

(Jave  Conscience  ease,  and  watched  Good- 
will pass  by. 
All  these  make  music  now  of  one  man's 
name, 

Whose  life  and  age  are  one  with  love  and 
fame. 


lu  the  evening  of  his 
days  Mr.  "Watts  is  revered 
and  honoured  at  home  and 
abroad  for  his  lofty  char- 
acter, philosophic  gospel, 
and  rare  genius.  Princes 
claim  his  friendship,  and 
queens  have  come  from  afar 
to  view  his  pictures.  Twice 
a  baronetcy,  and  once  the 
presidency  of  the  Royal 
Aciidemy  were  offered  him, 
but  he  has  declined  such 
liouours,  preferring  his 
simple,  unpretentious  life, 
either  at  Kensington  or 
Oomptoii,  to  official  digni- 
ties, even  where  linked  with 
his  art.  On  his  eightieth 
birthday,  however,  he 
received  with  manifest 
pleasure  a  congratulatory 
address  from  his  friends 
and  admirers,  containing 
autograph  signatures, 
amongst  other's,  by  the  late 
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[Shavrross,  OuUdford. 


DOORWAY  OF  THE  MOKTi;A|ipY;,|C^A^^laJ (tytlF^It-K^ 


THOMPSON'S  PROGRESS, 

,,fiY  bUTCLIFFE  HYNE.* 
CmF'  I,_THE   SCHOOLMASTER'S  FEE. 


LARA,  the  dog  of 
doubtful  ancestry, 
lifted  a  mottled 
nose  in  the  air  and 
gave  utterance  to 
the  faintest  possible 
whimper,  and 
Tom's  Son  lifted 
his  head  above  the 
bramble  clump  and 
looked  sharply 
round  him  through  the  aisles  of  the  tree 
stems.  There  was  no  one  in  view,  but  he 
was  quite  aware  that  the  unhandsome  Clara 
possessed  several  senses  which  were  denied 
to  even  his  acuteness,  and  moreover,  that 
she  never  departed  from  her  poacher's 
taciturnity  without  adequate  canse.  So  he 
clapped  an  extra  knee  on  the  rabbit-net,  and 
stooped  his  ear  to  the  pine-needles  on  the 
turf. 

Beneath  him  he  could  hear  the  scared 
rabbits  kicking  danger-signals  with  their 
hind-legs  against  the  walls  of  the  burrow, 
and  the  scratchings  of  his  brown  hob  ferret 
as  it  harried  them.  But  telephoned  in  and 
amongst  these  sounds  there  were  others 
which  he  presently  recognised  as  distant 
footfalls — thum-ffiums  when  they  fell  on 
the  turf,  thmh-thmh  on  the  moist  autumn 
soil,  and  sash-crackle  when  they  pushed 
through  gorse  and  bramble,  or  trod  on  the 
dead  sticks  of  the  undergrowth. 

Tom's  Son  made  a  quick  diagnosis  of  the 
position.  "  Yon's  t'keeper'"  he  decided, 
"  wi'  a  mate,"  and  promptly  wished  he  had 
been  working  the  hob  ferret  on  a  line  instead 
of  free. 

Prudence  suggested  desertion  of  the  ferret 
and  an  immediate  retreat.  Professional 
pride  declaimed  that  honour  would  be  lost 
if  the  hob  were  left  behind. 

So  far  no  sound  of  the  advancing  enemy 
came  to  him  through  the  air,  but  he  kept 
his  sharp  ears  strained  to  their  fullest  pitch 
to  catch  the  first  warning.  He  took  in  three 
of  his  outlying  nets.   As  he  was  in  the  very 

*  Copyright,  1901,  by  Cutcliffe  Hyne.  in  the  United 
States  of  America, 


act  and  article  of  unpegging  a  fourth,  a 
scared  rabbit  bolted  into  it  and  butted 
spasmodically  amongst  the  meshes.  Again 
prudence  urged  that  in  view  of  possible 
complications,  it  was  advisable  not  to  be 
carrying  a  recently  killed  rabbit  upon  the 
person.  But  Tom's  Son  had  that  within 
him  whicli  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
jettison  property  once  acquired  ;  and  more- 
over, now,  as  in  after  life,  the  riskiness  of  a 
speculation  never  scared  him  if  he  saw  an 
opportunity  of  good  profit  and  the  means  of 
bringing  off  tlie  venture  successfully.  So 
he  gave  tlie  rabbit  a  skilful  covp  de  grdce, 
staled  it,  and  slipped  the  limp,  warm  remains 
into  a  skirt  pocket. 

Already  he  had  the  contours  of  the 
hummocky  ground,  the  plan  of  the  coverts, 
and  the  line  of  his  own  retreat  marked  out 
in  his  mind  with  entire  accuracy.  He  had 
decided  to  a  hand's-breadth  the  direction  in 
which  tlie  keeper  and  his  companion  were 
coming,  and  had  mapped  out  to  a  yard  the 
point  which  they  would  have  to  pass  before 
there  was  any  necessity  for  his  retirement. 
He  was  a  lad,  as  may  be  seen,  who  left 
notliing  to  chance,  if  calculation  could  make 
it  certainty. 

The  one  thing  he  could  not  decide  was 
whether  the  keeper  had  brought  his  dog, 
and  even  Clara's  wonderful  talents  stopped 
short  at  giving  information  on  a  nice  point 
hke  this.  If  the  dog  was  present  he  must 
make  a  long  retreat,  as  the  dog's  nose  would 
be  a  danger  if  he  and  Clara  remained  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  he  took  no  avoidable 
risks.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
dog,  he  knew  of  a  snug  place  of  hiding  close 
at  band  which  was  quite  man-proof.  It  was 
part  of  his  capital,  the  knowledge  of  these 
places.  Then  he  could  return  to  business 
as  soon  as  the  keeper  had  gone  his  ways.  If 
only  that  miserable  hob  ferret  would  bolt 
those  two  rabbits  which  were  left,  and  come 
out  

The  keeper's  brown  cloth  cap  showed  at 
the  appointed  place,  and  Tom's  Son  doubled 
up  under  the  lee  of  the  bushes  and  glided 
away.  The  hob  must  h»  deserted,  after  all. 
Annoying,  butH^iwd^y  WaOi^^ld^  for  it, 
17  C 
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Moreover,  he  was  learniuo;  young  that  fine 
art  of  cutting  a  loss  which  would  serve  him 
80  well  in  later  years.  So  he  ran  on  by  the 
ways  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  and 
Clara  shink  silently  along  at  his  heels. 

A  quick  reconnaiBsiuice  told  him  that 
Hustler,  the  gamekeeper,  had  (like  a  fool) 
come  without  his  dog,  and  so  the  retreat 
took  its  shorter  alternative.  They  came  to 
a  portly  old  oak  that  had  heen  pollarded  by 
lightning.  Many  a  time  had  Tom's  Son 
gathered  acoma  from  beneath  its  branches 
to  fatten  the  rabbits  in  the  buiTows  "before 
he  poached  them.  Moreover,  he  had  learned 
that  the  tree,  tliougli  to  all  appearance  sound, 
was  a  mere  fuimel  inside,  and  indeed  it  had 
more  than  once  served  him  as  a  place  of 
temporary  residence. 

He  picked  up  Clara  and  clapped  her  round 
his  neck,  lamb-fashion,  and  that  intelligent 
mongrel  clung  on  there  skilfully.  Then, 
with  boot-toes  and  knees  and  fingers,  he 
climbed  the  rough  bark  till  he  got  to  a 
branch,  swung  himself  up  till  he  reached  the 
crown,  and  thereupon  disappeared,  and  Clara 
with  him. 

Meanwhile  Hustler  and  his  companion 
were  coming  at  a  steady  plod,  and  presently 
the  gamekeeper's  instinct  became  aware  of  a 
recent  disturbance  of  the  ground.  He  should 
have  seen  rabbits  round  this  warren ;  a 
pheasant  or  two  should  have  been  feeding  on 
those  acorns  ;  but  the  wood  was  d^erted 
and  quiet  except  for  the  twittering  of  small 
birds.  His  trained  eye  began  to  rove  about 
more  curiously,  and  once  he  found  a  place 
on  a  shale  bank  where  Tom's  Son,  in  spite  of 
all  his  thoughtful  cunning,  had  been -com- 
pelled to  leave  a  bootprint. 

He  stooped  a  moment  and  examined  the 
tiny  fountains  of  muddied  water  which  had 
welled  into  the  nail-pocks.  "  That's  fresh 
wi'in  this  last  hour,  Hophni,"  said  he. 

"  It'll  be  Tom's  ^on,  that  lad  I  telled  tha' 
"about." 

"  'Appen  so,  'appen  no,"  said  the  keeper. 
"  Let's  be  moving  and  see  if  we  <»n  leet  on 
him.    Cower  quiet." 

They  walked  on  stealthily,  and  the  keeper's 

woodcraft  was  severely  tested  in  following  the 
tracks,  because  Tom's  Son,  as  became  an 
intelligent  poacher,  made  a  study  of  walking 
invisibly.  Bub  in  another  score  of  yards  the 
rape  of  the  burrow  lay  patent  to  any  profes- 
sional eye. 

Hophni  Asquith,  the  keeper's  companion, 
could  not,  it  is  true,  read  the  marks  till  they 
were  pointy  to  him ;  but  when.  Hustler 
displayed  the  impress  of  the  poacher's  knee 


and  toe,  the  newly-riven  earth  where  pegs 
had  held  down  the  ri!.bl)it.-ne(s,  and  the  dozun 
other  matters  which  told  an  expert  the  exact 
history  of  what  had  been  done,  the  younger 
man  read  these  things  eagerly  enough  for 
himself,  and  repeated  with  a  fresh  snap  of 
delight  that  this  was  surely  the  work  of 
Tom's  Son.  "  He's  a  jill  ferret  that  they 
tell  me's  a  marvel,"  said  Asquith. 

The  keeper  of  a  sudden  stiflfunod  into 
immobility  and  motioned  for  silence.  A 
scared  rabbit  bolted,  and  presently  a  lithe 
brown  animal  came  capering  out  of  the 
burrow.  It  stopped  for  a  moment,  framed 
in  the  archway,  and  then  ran  out  into  the 
open.  The  keeper  stretched  out  a  large, 
gentle  hand  and  secured  it. 

"  Well,  Hophni,  lad,  this  'ere  ferret's  a  'oh, 
and  so  tha'rt  wrong.  Appears  to  me  there's 
a  good  deal  of  dislike  atwist  this  Tom's  Son, 
if  that's  his  name,  and  thee.  What's  it 
about  ? " 

"  There's  a  lass  that  I  like  that  likes  'im 
better.  Not  that  Ue  walks  her  out.  But 
she'll  noan  walk  wi'  me,  an'  if  I'd  'im  gaoled, 
I'm  thinking  she'd  forget  t'beggar." 

"  1  care  note  for  thee  nor  tha'  lass,"  said 
the  keeper  with  cheerfiil  candour  ;  "  but  if 
this  chap  comes  liero  after  my  rabbits,  I'm 
wi'  tha'  i'  wanting  'irn  stowed  away  i'  fjug. 
We'll  just  go  ower  yonder  out  o'  sight  and 
wait  awhile.  'Appen  he'll  come  back.  It's 
us  that's  scared  him,  you  can  see  that,  but  I 
must  say  he's  picked  up  his  feet  and  rmi 
away  remarkable  cautious.  There's  not  a 
bootmark  to  show  ony  wheres.  But  he'll  noan 
be  so  pleased  at  losing  yon  fen-et,  and  'appen 
he'll  come  back  to  fotch  it.  We'll  go  an'  set 
wersens  down  agen  yon  gurt  oak." 

Some  impish  fate  decided  that  the  tree  in 
question  should  be  that  Hghtning-pollarded 
patT'iarch  which  has  already  sprouted  into 
this  history,  and  when  Tom's  Son  heard  the 
thump  of  their  shoulders,  not  three  inches 
from  his  own  ear,  he  could  have  laughed 
aloud  in  his  amusement.  It  is  terribly  hard 
at  times  to  keep  such  excellent  jests  as  these 
to  oneself. 

The  mirth,  however,  died  out  of  him  to 

some  extent  as  he  hstened.  Asquith,  with 
frankly  unconcealed  spite,  was  giving  the 
history  of  this  poacher  to  the  keeper.  He 
was  telling  how,  almost  as  soon  as  the 
lad  was  breeched,  he  descended  with  his 
father  to  work  as  a  "  hurrier,"  or  propeller 
of  corves  (which  are  miniature  coal-trucks), 
in  one  of  the  collieries.  This  event  first  took 
place  in  the  year  1842,  ISgfore^M 
Department  wa^^°Bt»y?,^^4^tfSJ'^ws  were 
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mostly  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  In  the 
winter  months  he  was  lowered  down  the  pit- 
shaft  before  daybreak,  and  so  did  not  see 
the  sun,  except  on  Sundays,  for  six  mouths 
together.  The  buckle-end  of  a  belt  gave 
him  encouragement  when  be  was  tired,  and 
as  he  did  not  die  under  the  treatment,  lie 
grew  uncommonly  strong  and  hardy.  "  He 
could  throw  thee  an'  me  together,"  said 
Asqm'th,  and  spat  disgustedly  at  the 
thought. 

The  keeper  smiled  contemplatively  and 
felt  his  forearm.  "  Tha'st  been  brought,  up 
i'  t'raiin,"  he  said  ;  but  I  can  wrastle  aboon 
a  bit  mysen.  I'd  like  to  have  a  thraw 
wi'  him.  Why,  he's  nobbut  a  lad.  He's 
nobbut  sixteen  or  seventeen.  And  what's 
his  name,  dost  ta  say  ?  " 

"Tom's  Son  they  call  him  i'  Bierley. 
His  mother  died  when  he  wor  a  bairn.  They 
called  his  father  Tom." 

«  Tom  who  ? " 

"I  never  heard  t'owd  chap  given  any  other 
name  tliau  Tom,  and  as  lie's  been  dead  these 
two  year  now,  kihed  by  a  fall  o'  muck  i' 
t'pit,  I  don't  suppose  that  there's  any  that 
remembers." 

The  talk  dropped  between  them  then,  but 
at  inter\'als,  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  waiting, 
the  history  was  continued  in  scraps.  It 
appeared  that  the  original  Tom  had  done 
a  trifle  of  poaching  at  intervals,  according 
to  the  usual  collier  custom  which  then  held  in 
the  Low  Moor  and  Bradford  districts,  and 
(also  according  to  custom)  blooded  his  son 
to  the  sport  as  soon  eis  that  urchin  was 
old  enough.  The  original  Tom  was  a  poor 
poacher,  and  took  to  the  woods  only  in  a 
dilletante  way.    But  Tom's  Son  proved  a 

genius  and  an  enthusiast  at  the  business,  and 
ad  frequently  to  be  checked  by  applications 
of  the  paternal  belt,  lest  he  should  lose  the 
entire  taste  for  the  beauties  and  necessities  of 
coal-mining. 

After  the  fall  of  earth  made  him  an 
orphan,  as  all  the  household  property  was 
swallowed  up  in  providing  sufficient  pomp 
for  the  funeral,  Tom's  Son  became  for  awhile 
a  lodger  in  various  cottages,  but  attended 
less  and  less  at  the  pit  as  the  months  went 
on,  and  finally  ceased  even  to  have  an  official 
residence  amongst  the  haunts  of  men  during 
those  seasons  when  game  was  sufficiently 
edible  to  find  a  market.  At  intervals,  it 
seemed,  he  appeared  in  Bierley,  and  Wibsey, 
and  other  villages,  to  sell  his  wares,  and 
more  than  one  tired  mill-laas — for  that  was 
the  era  before  the  ten-hour  day — gave  him 
free  leave  to  pay  her  court.    But  not  even  a 


love  affair  could  anchor  him,  and  where  he 
bestowed  himself  no  man  knew. 

"  I'd  have  liked  thee  to  cop  him  if  it  could 
have  been  managed,"  said  Hophni  ;  "  but  if 
he's  too  artful  for  that,  there's  another  way. 
Sithee,  here's  the  law  o'  t'land  on  poaching. 
I  weared  two  shilling  on  it.  Here's  the 
point  we  can  touch  him  on.    Now  read  that." 

Apparently  the  keeper  read,  for  there  was 
silence  for  a  minute  or  so,  broken  only  by 
the  faint  rustle  of  a  blunt  finger  tracing  the 
words  laboriously  along  the  paper,  and  then 
a  grunt  or  two  of  satisfaction.  "  By  go  !  " 
he  said,  "  I  didn't  know  the  law  ran  as  simple 
as  that.  Why,  if  he  goes  on  at  his  present 
gait,  and  there's  no  reason  why  he  should 
change,  we  can  just  pick  him  up  and  run 
him  in  when  we  shoose." 
'  Inside  the  tree  trunk,  Tom's  Sou,  the 
listener,  was  wrung  with  a  sudden  clap  of 
fear.  Of  what  nature  was  this  dai^er  they 
spoke  about  so  confidently  ?  He  did  not 
know.  It  was  beyond  his  art  to  guess.  He 
saw  no  means  of  finding  out.  It  came  to 
him  as  a  horrid  shock  that  he  could  not 
read. 

His  cool  nerve,  of  which  he  had  been  so 
proud,  seemed  to  slip  entirely  away  from  the 
confines  of  his  system.  He  had  a  strong 
imagination,  and  it  depicted  to  him  in  that 
moment  visions  of  gaols  and  diagrams  of 
treadmills  in  the  most  lurid  of  colouring. 
He  had,  up  to  now,  thought  himself  ann^ 
at  every  point  by  his  courage,  his  ability, 
and  his  cunning  ;  as  he  was  a  poacher,  it 
was  his  ambitioTi  and  vanity  to  be  the  most 
perfect  and  skilful  kind  of  poacher  ;  and  lo  ! 
here  he  was  told  of  a  gap  in  his  defences, 
whose  position  it  was  beyond  all  his  art 
to  discover.  So  profound,  indeed,  was  his 
agitation,  that  Clara,  by  intuition,  shared  in 
it,  and  began  to  move  uneasily  in  her  form, 
and  even  forgot  her  poacher's  manners  so 
much  as  to  utter  the  ghost  of  a  whimper. 

It  was  Clara's  agitation  which  cooled  his 
wits  again.  Panic  is  the  most  catchy  thing 
on  earth  ;  but  one  finds  hero  and  there  rare 
fellows  on  wliom  the  sight  of  panic  in  others 
has  the  most  amazingly  bracing  effect ;  and  it 
is  these  who  in  war,  and  in  trade,  and  in 
everything  else  become  leaders.  Tom's  Son 
slid  out  a  strong,  steady  hand  and  laid  it  on 
Clara's  mottled  nose,  and  Clara  looked  up 
aiid  saw  from  her  master's  eye  that  outwardly 
at  any  rate,  he  was  calm  again,  and  that  was 
enough  for  her.  She  was  quite  willing  to. 
accept  the  opinion  of  anyone  else  upon  the 
situation,  so  long  as  it  was  coolly  and  steadily 
given.    She  wa^^^njig^e@f;j^|^he  ruck. 
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She  had  uo  ambition  to  think  and  lead  for 
herself. 

Tom's  Son,  once  more  his  own  lad  again, 
decided  that  the  situation  needed  a  remedy, 
and  churning  it  over  in  his  nimble  brain, 
plotted  out  with  very  little  waste  of  time 
what  that  remedy  must  be.  He  nmst  learn 
to  read.  It  was  typical  of  him  that  he  tried 
to  find  other  alternatives.  It  was  typical  of 
him  also  that  in  k'ss  than  a  minute  lie  had 
reviewed  every  other  possible  course,  and 
proved  to  himself  that  each  of  them  held  its 
own  insuperable  flaw.  But  once  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  upon  the  point,  he  dis- 
missed the  entire  subject  from  his  thought, 
and  employed  his  imagination  upon  quite 
alien  matters,  till  the  keeper  and  Hophni 
Asquith  chose  to  go  and  left  him  free  to 
follow  their  example. 

He  climbed  out  of  his  shelter  then,  dusted 
liimself  free  from  dead  leaves  and  punk — ■ 
for  he  always  had  a  niceness  about  his  clothes 
— and  started  off  watchfully  to  get  free  froui 
the  woods,  with  Clara  treading  delicately  at 
his  heels. 

Now,  Tom's  Son,  though  fully  determined 
to  acquire  the  art  of  reading,  was  by  no 
means  minded  to  expend  unnecessary  capitul 
over  the  matter  if  it  could  be  avoided.  In 
the  first  place,  he  destined  what  money  he 
had  for  other  purposes ;  and  in  the  second, 
the  love  for  a  deal  lay  deep  within  his  blood, 
and  it  dearly  tickled  him  to  get  the  upper 
hand  in  one,  through  sheer  lust  for  conquest. 

However,  Mr.  Squire  Tordoff,  the  teacher, 
whom  Tom's  Son  went  then  to  interview,  was 
as  close-fisted  an  elderly  man  as,  in  the  years 
1840-50,  could  be  found  in  that  part  of 
Yorkshire.  He  had  begun  life  as  a  hand- 
loom  weaver  ;  but  on  accession  to  the 
ancestral  property— which  consisted  of  three 
low-rented  cottages — he  had  left  his  family 
to  propel  the  chicking  looms  in  the  upper 
chamber,  and  himself  set  up  a  night  school 
for  the  instruction  of  grown-ups.  In  earlier 
days  he  had  been  a  devout  Chartist,  had 
drilled  with  a  pike  in  '88,  and  twice  in  the' 
autumn  of  that  year  had  dodged  the  sabres 
of  indignant  drs^oons  in  Bradford  streets. 
He  still  held  to  some  very  weird  and 
revolutionary  political  opinions,  and  education 
for  the  masses  was  his  constant  outcry. 
Hence  the  night  school.  But  he  tempered 
fanaticism  with  commerce,  and  scoffers  held 
that  once  he  had  raised  enthusiasm  amongst 
the  unlettered,  and  lured  them  into  his  night 
school,  they  found  the  fees  there  exorbitantly 
heavy. 

Squu:e  Tordoff  and  Tom's  Son  were  old 


antagonists.  Many  a  time  had  Squire  pointed 
out  to  the  lad  the  tremendous  advantage  of 
education,  and  Tom's  Son  fwithout  prejudice) 
had  admitted  the  point,  but  held  that  so 
strenuous  an  apostle  ought  to  supply  his 
wares  gratis.  They  were  quite  friendly  over 
the  matter.  Once  Squire  had  tried  to  break 
Tom's  Son's  head  for  his  impudence,  and 
found  out  that  he  had  tackled  a  professional 
boxer,  who  was  built  apparently  of  chilled 
steel,  with  copper  fastenings,  and  got 
soundly  trounced  for  his  pains.  But,  of 
course,  he  did  not  bear  any  enmity  for  that. 
He  merely  boasted  of  the  circurastance  in. 
Bradford  afterwards,  as  showing  what  thews 
Bierley  could  produce  amongst  its  young. 

When  Tom's  Son  called  at  the  Tordoff 
residence  the  family  there  were  partaking 
of  their  evening  meal  of  liavercake,  which 
is  oatmeal  porridge  delicately  flavoured  with 
bacon-grease.  He  produced  a  fine  plump 
rabbit  from  a  skirt  pocket — a  rabbit  from  a 
burrow  which  he  had  carefully  fed  with 
acorns  before  poaching  it — and  threw  it 
into  a  corner  of  the  room.  It  always  pleased 
him  to  make  unexpected  gifts. 

He  waited  till  the  meal  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  ha vercake -bowls  were  gathered  on  the 
sink,  and  the  clogs  of  the  household  had 
clattered  off,  and  overhead  the  hand-looms 
had  once  more  begun  their  clacking,  and 
then  he  tackled  his  subject  without  any 
unnecessary  preface. 

"  Squire,"  ne  said,  "  I  want  that  schooling. 
But  I'll  noan  pay  tha'." 

"  Then,  my  young  friend,"  said  Squire 
Tordoff,  lighting  a  long  pipe  and  preparing 
for  argument,  "you  may  just  stay  where  you 
are  in  outer  darkness.  If  a  man  of  the 
present  day  appreciates  that  the  blessings 
of  education  will  put  him  on  the  level  of 
the  so-called  aristocracy  of  this  country,  and 
yet  will  not  pay  a  small  fee  to  the  professor 
who  drags  him  there,  he  may  just  stay  where 
his  fathers  were,  amongst  tiie  beasts  that 
perish." 

"  I'll  pay  tha'  one  rabbith  a  week  for  three 
nights'  teaching.  And  ye  know  well,  Squire, 
that  my  rabbiths  is  alius  fine  fat  'uns." 

"  Your  rabbits  are  plump,  Tom,  and  I'm 
free  to  own  that  they're  the  best  sold  in  this 
district,  though  how  yon  manage  to  find 
them  in  such  fine  condition  I  do  not  know. 
But  your  proposal  that  I  should  accept  your 
fee  in  kind  is  not  accepted.  I  might  mention 
that  when  rabbits  are  needed  in  this  house- 
hold, I  have  some  skill  in  cnlling  them  from 
their  native  hedgerows  py?elC^}l.t  your 
wares  on  the  matk^t^lbii^^cP^A^  your 
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school  fees  in  current 
coin  of  the  reabn,  liko 
a  gentleman." 

"  I'm  noiin  a  frentle- 
man,  tliouffh  I  will  he 
one  of  these  days,  and 
talking  '  fine,'  like  thee 
and  t'parson.  Better 
tak'  t'rabbiths,  Squire, 
or  I'll  be  forcii^  tha' 
to  snap  at  a  worse 
offer  afore  I've  done 
with  tha'." 

"  As  you  would  say 
in  the  vernacular,  Mr. 
Thompson,  t'brass  or 
note  are  my  terms  ; 
and  if  you  don't  like 
them,  clear  out  of  this 
dwelling  iind  let  me 
read  the  paper.  I  only 
have  my  turn  witli  it 
for  another  hour,  and 
then  I  have  to  give  it 
up.  As  it  is,  you've 
been  wasting-  me  a 
good  half-inch  of 
tiitlow  candle  with  your 
idle  talk,  and  I  think 
the  least  yon  can  do 
as  a  recompense  is  to 
tell  me  where  you  get 
those  fine  fat  rabbits 
of  yours.  All  those 
that  I  can  find  are  as 
lean  as  greyhounds." 

Squire  Tordoff  qnite 
expected  a  refusal  of 
this  request,  but  made 
it  on  the  principle  that 
little  is  lost  by  asking. 
Somewhat  to  his  sur- 
prise, he  was  promptly 
to-d  of  abnrrow  where 
■the  rabbits  bad 
achieved  a  portliness 
past  belief,  but  was 
bidden  to  raid  them 
the  following  after- 
noon, or  they  would 
be  collected  by  another 
hand.  After  whicli 
-  Tom's  Soil  departed 
from  the  house  feeling 
very  pleased  with  him- 
self. 

Squire  dipped  into 
the  scvenpenny  new^s- 
paper,  which  he  and 
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others  subscribed  for  amongst  them,  with  a 
feeUng  of  conquest  and  complacency,  thongh 
if  he  couUi  have  known  the  tlioughts  which 
had  been  passing  in  the  brain  of  the  nimble- 
minded  diplomatist  wlio  had  jnst  left  hijn, 
he  might  not  have  felt  so  secnre  of  his  future 
happiness  and  ease.  But  then,  of  course,  it 
was  too  early  in  life  for  Tom's  Son  to  have 
earned  the  reputation  of  t>eing  "  a  queer 
fellow  to  cross,"  which  was  sometimes  so 
humorously  applied  to  bim  in  later  years. 

Tom's  Son,  on  his  part,  laid  his  plans  with 
care.  He  artfully  let  it  come  to  the  eara  of 
Pliineas  Asquith  (brother  to  Hophui  of  that 
ilk)  that  he  intended  raiding  a  certain  warren 
ill  the  IjOw  Moor  woods  on  the  succeeding 
afternoon,  to  supply  a  large  order  which  he 
had  received  for  rabbits,  and  then,  to  clincb 
matters  still  further,  went  and  did  a  few 
minutes'  flirtation  (corvm  publico)  with  the 
girl  of  Ilophni's  fancy.  It  was  a  case  some- 
what of  wheels  within  wheels,  but  Tom's 
Son  had  a  clear  head  and  saw  his  way 
through.  The  trifle  of  courtship  would 
come  promptly  to  Hophni's  ears  and  keep 
his  jealous  wrath  warm  and  active  ;  Phineas, 
knowing  the  feud,  would  certainly  make  it 
his  business  to  tell  Hophni  of  the  poitching 
plans  out  of  sheer  clannishness ;  Hophni 
would  lay  information  with  Hustler,  the 
keeper  ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign  also 
Tom's  Son  had  his  careful  arrangements. 

In  due  time,  then,  he  betook  himself 
across  country  to  Low  Moor  woods,  with  the 
usual  Clara  at  his  heels,  and  after  depositing 
that  intelligent  mongrel  in  a  place  of  security, 
went  on  alone  under  the  trees,  and  presently 
obliterated  himself  from  sight  and  scent 
amongst  some  convenient  undei^'owth.  It 
was  just  possible  that  the  keeper  might  have 
the  gumption  to  bring  a  dog  with  him,  and 
as  Tom's  Son  knew  that  fact  quite  well,  he 
rcineinbered  there  is  nothing  like  loam,  new- 
rootled,  to  neutralise  the  huinan  taint  so  far 
as  a. dog's  or  a  rabbit's  nose  is  concerned, 
and  used  his  knowledge. 

The  tedium  of  waiting  waa  in  no  wise 
heavy  to  him.  He  had  his  keen  commercial 
instincts  even  at  that  early  stage,  but  upon 
occasion  he  could  eliminate  these  entirely 
from  his  mind  and  leave  free  for  work  that 
artistic  half  of  his  soul  which  showed  hira 
more  than  is  granted  to  most  men  the  beauty 
of  the  woods  even  in  their  winter  dress,  and 
helped  him  to  appreciate  with  almost  an 
animal's  ardency  the  music  which  the  wind 
and  the  wet  and  the  things  of  life  make 
amongst  their  branches.  I  think  he  had  a 
more  receptive  eye  than  most  people,  and 


certainly  an  ear  capable  of  taking  up  a  larger 
gamut  of  melody. 

But  with  all  this  he  was  no  dreamer,  to 
get  lost  beyond  hope  of  rescue  in  his 
dreams.  He  could  awake  with  a  dog's  qnick- 
ness  to  the  stress  of  everyday  life  ;  and  when 
from  far  off  the  rustle  of  a  blundering  foot- 
step on  a  broken  branch  fell  upon  his  ear, 
he  sloughed  off  in  that  moment  his  poetic 
mood,  and  became  once  more  the  poacher 
and  schemer. 

He  chuckled  presently  to  find  that  the 
new-comer  was  his  particular  enemy,  Hophni 
Asquith,  and  watched  him  get  to  cover ;  and 
when,  in  the  course  of  another  half-hour. 
Squire  Tordoff  resolved  himself  out  of  the 
mist  of  distant  trees,  and  came  up  with 
clumsy  caution,  Tom's  Son  shook  with  noise- 
less laughter. 

Squire,  though  at  home  he  preached  loudly 
the  common  inheritance  of  ground  game, 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  and  his  own 
contempt  for  unjust  game  laws,  was  openly 
nervous.  His  process  of  culling  the  rabbits 
was  to  net  all  convenient  holes  of  a  burrow 
except  one,  and  then  to  introduce  down  this 
a  spluttering,  reeky  firework  of  damp  gun- 
powder, which,  in  theory,  should  cause  all 
residents  to  bolt  without  standing  upon  the 
the  order  of  their  exit.  His  fingers  trembled 
as  he  pegged  down  the  nets,  and  when  it 
came  to  striking  a  light  for  his  engine,  the 
wood  rang  with  the  tack-taclc-Ut-ck  of  his  steel 
upon  the  flint,  and  he  barked  his  fingers  four 
times  over  through  sheer  scare  before  he 
got  a  spark  upon  the  tinder.  To  watch  him 
casting  back  frightened  squints,  first  over  this 
shoulder  and  then  over  that,  was,  thought 
Tom's  Son,  one  of  the  most  exquisitely 
humorous  scenes  he  had  ever  peeped  upon. 

But  it  hung  in  Tom's  mind  that  he  did 
not  make  up  all  of  the  audience.  He  knew 
the  position  of  Hophni.  It  struck  him  also 
that  the  warren  was  in  the  flat  floor  of  a 
gully,  and  that  Hophni  Asquith  blocked  one 
of  the  only  two  available  exits.  Presently 
he  concluded  that  Hustler,  the  keeper,  would 
come  up  from  the  other  direction,  and  so 
they  would  net  the  excellent  Squire  between 
them. 

These  deductions  did  not  surprise  him  in 
the  least ;  in  fact,  it  was  all  worked  in  with 
his  plan  of  campaign  that  Squire  Tordoff 
should  be  in  ibis  way  surrounded  and  pinned. 
But  it  was  by  no  moans  part  of  the  game 
tha,t  the  inan  should  be  actually  captured  ; 
and  so,  having  made  sure  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  trap  was  acting  perfectly,  he  slipped 
from  his  cover  into  the  i^^'^-^l^r  cut  by 
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a  tiny  beck,  and  in  his  noiseless  way  made  for 
the  burrow  where  Squire  was  working. 

He  knew  he  was  well  out  of  sight  of 
Hophni.  He  knew  also. that  Hustler,  if  he 
was  watching  in  the  neighbourhood  (which 
was  probable),  could  not  see  him.  But,  for 
all  that,  he  moved  rapidly,  because,  like  quick 
decision,  quick  movement  was  part  of  liis 
nature.  Life  seemed  to  him  so  full  and  so 
busy  that  it  was  sheer  gratuitous  sin  to  waste 
tune  over  any  of  its  details. 

His  great  trouble  was  how  to  make  Squire 
Turdoff  aware  of  bis  presence  without  causing 
that  doughty  person  (who  was  as  nervous  as 
a  hare)  to  violently  start,  and  probably  adver- 
tise the  cause  of  his  emotion  to  the  watchful 
Hophni.  He  managed,  however,  to  let  his 
presence  be  known  just  aa  Squire  extracted 
a  bolting  rabbit  from  one  of  the  nets,  and 
though  start  the  old  man  did,  to  any  watcher 
his  sudden  movement  and  uplifted  hand 
might  have  been  one  of  the  ordinary  actions 
of  the  chase.  Indeed,  the  upraised  hand 
desceuded  next  instant  o)i  the  rabbit's  neck 
to  give  it  a  I'OKp  de  firacc,  for  Squire  Tordoff 
had  his  pride  like  other  people,  and  did  not 
wish  to  leave  on  record  even  with  Turn's  Son 
his  exhibition  of  fear.  Moreover,  he  had  his 
lips  ready  to  utter  an  ordinary  greeting,  but 
there  was  a  look  on  Tom's  Sou's  face  that 
froze  the  speech  behind  his  teeth,  and 
though  he  was  a  dogged,  obstinate  man 
himself,  he  fell  to  wondering  for  an  instant 
as  to  what  there  could  be  in  the  lad's  looks 
which  sent  out  such  an  unrefusable  com- 
mand. 

However,  it  was  presently  shown  to  him 
in  very  unmistakable  signs  that  there  was 
danger  abroad,  but  that  he  pereonally  was* 
to  snow  no  consciousness  of  it.  Obedient  to 
the  stronger  mind,  he  dropped  down  again 
on  to  his  knees  and  busied  himself  at  his 
employment,  and  though  his  face  beaded, 
and  his  fingers  twitched  as  though  St.  Vitus 
had  visited  him,  he  continued  to  exhibit  a 
very  tolerable  presentment  of  the  undisturbed 
amateur  poacher. 

Tom's  Sou,  with  a  gurgle  of  intense 
laughter,  stalked  nearer  along  the  ditch, 
and  in  a  delicately  modulated  whisper,  spoke 
with  splendid  descriptiveness  of  the  dangers 
that  encompassed  them :  how  there  was 
Hophni  on  this  side,  the  keeper  on  that,  and 
the  shale  walls  of  the  ravine  oa  either  flank, 
too  steep  for  a  man  of  Squire's  figure  to  scale. 
"  But  'appen  they'll  let  tha'  off  wi'  a  fine 
when  tlia'st  up  before  t'magistrates,"  Tom's 
Son  concluded,  with  wicked  consolation,  "  as 
it  will  be  a  first  offence." 


"  'Twill  not  be  a  first  offence,"  groaned 
Squire.  "  I've  been  there  twice  before,  and 
got  warned.  It  will  be  gaol  for  me  this 
time,  and  no  option." 

"Well,"  said  Tom's  Son,  shaking  in  his 
ditch,  "  'appen  gaol  is  noan  as  bad  as  tliey 
say.  And  tha'  can  tell  afterwards,  when 
tba'rt  making  speeches  Saturday  night  at 
t'public,  that  tha'  went  theer  for  conscience 
sake." 

It  was  a  neat  application  from  Squire's 
former  lectures,  but  it  did  not  soothe  che 
victim.  On  the  contrary,  it  moved  him  to 
muffled  and  somewhat  irrational  profanity, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  studiously  vrent 
on  manipulating  the  rabbit-nets  and  the 
burrows,  for  the  benefit  of  possible  onlookers. 
Finally,  "It  isn't  as  if  I  was  youiiger,"  he 
said.  "  I'm  too  old  to  offer  myself  as  a 
martyr  now,  for  the  people's  good  ;  and 
besides,  the  case  is  noi,  clear  here,  and  the 
motive  might  be  misuiulerstood.  Tom,  lad, 
I'm  going  to  make  a  run  for  it,  and  do  you 
come  with  me.  Then,  if  the  keeper  tries  to 
stop  us,  you  can  give  him  a  rap  over  the 
head." 

"Not  me.  I'm  noan  poaching,  and  I've 
note  to  run  for.  Run  ye  and  get  copped. 
Unless,  that  is,  a  fine  would  suit  tha'  better." 

The  old  man  caught  somewhat  pitifully  at 
the  alternative.  "A  fine,  Tom.  How  do 
you  mean  ? " 

"  Give  me  that  schooling  for  note,  and  I'll 
get  tlia'  off,  and  neither  llophni  nor  t'keeper 
shall  know  where  tha'st  gone  to." 

"  Certainly,  Tom.  I'll  teach  you  with 
pleasure,  and  do  it  free,  as  you  say;  I'll  teach 
you  all  I  know.  You're  a  bright,  smart 
lad,  and  I  always  intended  to  do  something 
for  you." 

"  Ye  sang  a  different  tune  t'other  night." 

"I  was  hurried.  I  wanted  to  read  the 
paper.  But  I  thought  after  you  when  you'd 
gone,  and  intended  to  see  you  about  it  again 
some  other  day.  Quick  now,  Tom,  how  am 
I  to  get  away  ?  I've  just  seen  Hustler  down 
yonder,  through  the  trees,  and  if  I've  caught 
sight  of  him,  it's  likely  he's  noticed  me. 
Can  you  catch  Hophni  and  give  him  '  what 
for  '  if  I  run  that  way  ?  " 

"  Cower  down  i'  t'dyke  here  aside  o'  me." 

"But,  my  good  lad,  they're  certain  to 
ferret  us  out  of  there." 

"  Tha'st  no  'casion  to  pay  t'fine,"  said 
Tom's  Son  drily,  "  if  t'gaol  suits  tha'  better." 

Squire  Tordoff  vvi]ied  the  sweat  from  a 
very  white  face,  and  got  down  into  the  little 
watercourse. 

"  If  tha'  8plasJig§^an(l  ^iip9  ii^ffeat,"  said 


"  Tom's  Sun  took  an  observation.'' 


Tom's  Son  sliarply,  "  I  shall  leave  tlia',  and 
tha'lt  go  to  Wakefield  after  all.  Try  and 
handle  your  feet  cleverer.    Look  at  me." 

They  worked  across  the  floor  of  the  little 
ravine,  and  part  of  the  way  up  one  of  its 
sides.   Twice  Tom's  Son  raised  his  head 


aliove  the  lip  of  the  waterconi'se  and  took 
au  observation  from  behind  tlic  cover  of 
brambles.  Hophni  Asquifch  had  left  hie 
hiding-place,  and  had  gone  to  the  ravished 
burrow,  and  was  foolishly  fingering  the 
abandoned  nets^  F^ese^;^j^^^ted,  and 
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the  keeper's  reply  came  from  quite  close  at 
hand.  But  Tom's  Son  did  not  unduly  hurry 
the  retreat,  and  Squire  Tordoff  sweated  with 
fear  as  he  crouched  alou<^  at  his  heels, 
follo\vin_L^  the  windings  of  the  channel. 

But  presently  the  ditoh  widened,  and  its 
walls  grew  more  tall,  and  then  in  front  of 
them  there  opened  out  what  seemed  to  be 
!in  abandoned  quarry,  with  its  sides  covered 
with  fern,  and  bush,  and  grasses,  and  its 
floor  filled  witli  a  tidy  pond.  There  was  no 
possible  scaling  of  its  walls.  It  seemed  to 
the  old  man  a  ml  de  sac,  and  he  almost 
whimpered  as  he 
said  80. 

"  Wateh  where  I 
put  my  feet,"  said 
Tom's  S[Hi,  "iuid 
come  on ;  or,  if  you 
don't  like  that,  stay 
behind  and  get 
copped." 

Squire  did  as  he 
was  instructed,  and 
found  that  there 
were  stepping-stones 
not  more  than  an 
inch  below  the  siii"- 
face  of  the  pond. 
So  he  got  across  to 
a  clump  of  elders 
at  the  further  side 
of  the  quarry,  and 
discovered  there  a 
black  tunnel  disap- 
pearing into  the  hill 
and  floored  with 
bhick,  forbidding 
water. 

"  For  Heaven's 
sake,  lad,  not  in 
there  !  It's  an  old 
day-liole,  and  it  will 
be  full  of  foul  air  ; 
and  the  roof  may 
fall  on  US.  Xay, 
lad,  better  gaol  than 
that." 

"  Tha'st  corned 
this  far,"  said  Tom's 
Son,  catching  the 
old  man's  hand  into 
his  own  strong  grip, 
"  and  I'm  noan 
bidni  to  leave  tha' 
behitid  for  evidence. 
This  is  my  own 
residence,  Squire, 
and  I  wish  to  keep 


it  particular  private  from  Hustler  and  that 
Hophni  Asquith".  Now,  sithee  here,"  he 
added,  when  he  saw  that  his  visitor's  terror 
was  going  to  getU.he  better  of  him,  "call 
out  one  word  aloud  and  I'll  stun  tha'  ! 
Tha'st  u'cEisiou  to  be  'fiaid.  They've  noan 
gotten  coal  from  this  day-'oii  these  forty 
year,  but  t'roof's  as  sound  as  ever  it  wtis, 
and  fair's  as  sweet  sls  blackberries." 

lie  ducked  his  head  and  slopped  off  into 
the  darkness,  with  Squire  plunging  along  at 
his  heels,  and  that  eminent  man  tried  to  tell 
himself  that  if  there  were  a  pit  in  the  unseen 


"Totn'a  Son 


learned  how  A  CAT^ATK.  @^-og[^ 
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contours  of  the  floor,  Tom's  Son's  plunge 
would  demonstrate  the  fact,  and  his  cora- 
paiiion  would  uot  necessarily  be  involved  in 
the  fall.  Altliough  he  iiad  lived  in  a  colliery 
district  all  bis  days,  this  w'as  iiis  tirst  journey 
underground  ;  he  was  a  hand-loom  weaver 
by  caste  and  trade,  and  these  always  held 
themselves  socially  above  the  coUiers  ;  and 
so  the  dark,  dank,  echoing  tunnel  daunted 
him  past  belief. 

Of  a  sudden  Tom's  Son,  by  a  quick  twist, 
wrenched  free  his  hand,  and  Squire 
wliitnpcred  with  a  now  terror  at  ,  finding 
iiiniself  orpliancd  in  tbis  abominable  black- 
ness. "  Lad,  lad,"  be  cried,  "  give  me  back 
your  band  !  You'i'e  a  collier,  and  can  see 
in  the  dark,  but  E  can't,  Tom,  and  I'm 
afraid  !  Tom,  hid,  come  back  to  me  1 
Tom,  I'm  afraid  !  " 

"  Cower  quiet  where  you  are,  yon  ode 
fool  !  Note'U  bite  tha'.  I'm  seeking 
t'plank.  There  was  a  fault  here  i'  t'coal,  an' 
they  sunk  a  shaft  to  find  t'new  seam. 
Sliaft's  full  o'  watter,  and  I've  a  plank 
weighted  and  sunk  in  it,  if  I  could  nobbut 
find  t'string  to  fotch  it  up.  Ah,  here 
'tis  !  " 

There  was  a  sound  of  heavy  breathing,  a 
si)lasli  or  two,  and  then  the  clatter  of  the 
plank  being  thrown  across  the  gap. 

"  Now  grip  my  band  a^^ain  and  come  on, 
and  see  tlia'  doesn't  tread  over  into  fc'watter. 
T'plauk's  nobbut  a  ten-inch  'nn." 

Again  the  powerful,  unseen  hand  drew 
Squire  along,  and  his  fumbling  feet  shuffled 
sideways  across  that  invisible  plank  in 
terrified  tliree-incli  strides.  The  blaokiiess 
that  crowded  in  around  gave  iiim  physical 
pain.  At  the  thought  of  the  hori'id  abyss 
beneath  the  plank,  liis  stomach  rose  till  it 
almost  choked  him.  , 

Tom's  Son  left  him  again  for  a  moment 
and  drew  across  the  plank,  hiding  it  in  some 
fold  of  the  coal-seam.  "  It'll  noan  be 
Hophni  and  Hustler  that'll  follow  us  in 
here,  even  if  they  do  think  of  trying  tiie 
entrance,  which  I  doubt.  But  if  they  did, 
there's  a  swim  for  them." 

"Great  Heavens  !  "  gasped  Sqnirc.  "  Do 
you  think  that  any  man  would  walk  into 
boll  like  tliis  uidess  be  were  dragged  ?  " 

They  were  in  a  cross-road  just  then,  and 
Tom's  Son's  laugh  rumbled  down  three 
galleries.  "  Hell's  a  place  with  a  firo  in  it, 
don't  tiicy  say  ?  Well,  if  I  show  tha'  a  few 
lit  coals.  Squire,  do  not  be  *flaid  and  think 
it  hell." 

But  Squire  TordofFs  mind  was  numb  to 
any  further  accumulation  of  terrors.  They 


turned  and  twisted  on  through  more  invisible 
galleries,  now  climbing  stee])  banks,  and  now 
slithering  down  muddy  hills  and  splashing 
through  unseen  ponds  at  theii-  foot,  and  he 
blundered  on  with  bis  hand  in  'j'oiu's  Son's 
lusty  grip,  walking  like  a  man  in  u  trance. 

At  length  they  lialted  in  a  place  that  was 
warm  to  the  face,  and  dry  and  hard  to  the 
foot,  and  filled  with  a  feeble  glow  of  light, 
and  though  in  his  raised  state  this  confirmed 
his  worst  belief,  his  mind  had  got  its  full  load 
already  and  was  incapable  of  further  emotion. 
Here  was  bell,  apparently  warm  and  comfort- 
able, and  presently  would  arrive  tlie  Devil. 
After  coming  to  which  conclnsion  he  shut 
bis  eyes,  a.nd  either  slept  or  fainted. 

"Wiien  next  lie  bliidied  into  wakefulness 
again,  he  found  himself  resting  very  cosily 
on  a  bed  of  crisp  dry  bracken,  and  was 
conscious  of  an  appetising  smell  of  cooking 
meats.  He  looked  round  and  saw  a  small, 
low  room  some  nine  feet  cube,  lit  by  a  most 
ordinary  rushlight  dip,  and  furuishetl  chiefly 
by  the  well-built,  well-groomed  person  of 
Thomas  Tom's  Son,  and  a  mongrel  she-dog 
with  a  mottled  no?!e.  A  vision  of  hell  still 
bung  mistily  in  his  mind,  and  with  it  a 
picture  of  gridirons.  Well,  titere  was  the 
gridiron  truly  enough,  and  a  fire;  but  instead 
of  an  attendant  with  horns  and  hoofs,  and 
the  wicked  man  suffering  penance,  Tom's  Son 
was  the  operator,  and  a  simple  rabl>it  was  bis 
barbecue.  He  was  tending  it  with  salt,  with 
butter,  and  with  pinches  of  pepper,  and  the 
scent  which  arose  from  the  performance  was 
appetising  beyond  words.  Indeed,  it  was 
that  scent  more  than  anything  else  wliieh 
brought  Mr.  Squire  Tordoff  back  again  to 
his  level  senses. 

Tom's  Son  noted  bis  guest's  recovery  and 
winked  approval.  "There's  note  like  victuals 
ready  and  waiting  to  wake  'em  up  with  their 
teeth  sharpened."  ]Ie  broke  the  rabbit 
across  its  back  and  handed  half  across  to  his 
gu^t ;  Clara  uncoiled,  stretched  luxuriously, 
and  stood  by  for  scraps ;  and  the  meal  pro- 
gressed pleasantly.  Knives  and  forks  were 
little  used  in  1800  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  by  people  of  the  staUon  of  Tordoff 
and  Tom's  Son,  and,  for  that  matter,  are  by 
no  means  deemed  necessities  to-day.  As  a 
further  luxury,  there  was  a  stone  bottle  of 
beer  which  each  consulted  in  turn;  and  when 
in  the  end  the  ralibit'a  meat  bad  disappeared, 
and  Clara  had  enveloped  the  head  and  frame- 
work, Squire  Tordoff,  who  had  lived  on 
porridge  most  of  his  days,  felt  that  he  had 
seldom  dined  so  satisfact^b^/^-*^-*!,^ 

He  knew  tharfil^  ^i&^e^S  ^ Vome  old 
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coal- workings,  but  there  was  no  aM'ful  dark- 
ness now.  Tlie  candle  and  the  fire  dispelled 
his  superstitious,  and  his  curiosity  began  to 
work  at  pressure.  "  Where  does  the  smoke 
from  your  fire  go  to,  Tom  ? "  he  asked  as  a 
preliminary. 

It  appeared  that  the  ventilating  shaft  of 
one  of  the  better-bed  mines  came  up  from 
below  just  alongside  tbe  little  room,  and 
ended  in  a  fat,  round  stack  of  brick  on  the 
hill-top  ab()ve,  and  Tom  had  tapped  this  and 
used  it  as  his  private  chimney.  For  fuel  he 
had  a  collier's  pick,  and  conld  dig  coal  himself 
from  itii  native  seam  not  a  dozen  fathoms 
away.  Rabbits,  for  food,  were  easy  to  come 
by.  Only  beer  and  an  occasional  tallow 
candle  did"  he  have  to  import.  But  for  the 
most  part  rabbits  and  his  fiddle  suiiiced  him. 
He  could  play  best  in  the  dark  or  by  the 
dancing  firelight. 

All  this  did  not  come  out  at  once — first, 
because,  although  Tom's  Sou  could  feel,  he 
was  no  hand  at  some  kinds  of  description,  and 
secondly,  because  he  had  a  curious  coyness 
about  letting  anyone  into  the  secret  of  his  love 
for  delicious  sounds.  There  seemed  to  him 
something  positively  unchaste  about  Squire 
Tordoff's  hands  when  they  stretched  out  to 
take  hold  of  his  fiddle. 

But  when  Tom's  Son  did  not  like  a 
conversation,  he  could  be  brusque  enough 
at  those  days  in  changing  it.  He  brought 
out  a  lump  of  chalk,  and  with  a  sweep  of 
his  hand  indicated  one  of  the  smooth,  black 
walls  of  the  room.  "  The  candle's  wasting," 
he  said.    "  Learn  me  to  read." 

Squire  Tordolf  ])referred  himself  to  do 
what  ordering  was  done,  as  a  general  thing. 
But  he  made  no  objection  to  tltis  proposal. 
Without  exactly  owning  it  even  to  himself, 
he  was  more  tlian  a  little  afraid  of  Tom's 
Son.  So  he  wrote  out  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  great  and  small,  and  discovered 
that  after  three  repetitions  the  pupil  knew 
them  as  well  as  he  did.  Here  was  no  dullard, 
such  as  he  was  used  to.  Here  was  a  fellow 
with  brain  and  with  prodigious  memory, 
and  Sfpiire  got  inflamed  with  the  ardour  of 
teaching  liint. 

The  store  of  rushlights,  which  numbered 
three,  ran  out,  and  they  stoked  up  the  fire  to 
Kght  them  at  their  labours,  till  the  little  cube 
of  a  room  carried  an  atmosphere  like  that 
of  an  oven.  To  this  flickering  illumination 
Tom's  Son  leai-ned  how  A  CAT  ATE  A 
RAT,  and  other  great  truths  usually  acquired 
by  infants,  and,  boldly  discarding  the  initial 
stage  of  pot-hooks  and  hangers,  advanced 
straight  into  letters,  aud  with  another  piece 


of  chalk  wrote  duplicates  of  the  texts  in  a 
dashing  hand. 

The  sun  made  no  division  of  day  and 
night  in  that  tixij^loiiytio  residence,  and  long 
after  the  teacher  had  dropped  back  into  sleep 
on  the  dried  bracken,  the  pupil  was  working 
on  at  his  lesson  with  tireless  energy.  Here 
was  the  beginning,  a  ridiculously  easy  thing  : 
presently  the  whole  art  of  reading  would  leap 
within  his  grasp.  He  was  thrilled  with  a 
sense  of  the  power  which  would  then  be  his. 

It  was  one  of  the  peculiar  attributes  of 
Tom's  Son  that  he  seldom  took  more  than 
four  hours'  sleep  in  the  twenty-four,  and 
never  more  than  five.  It  gives  a  man  a 
great  pull  if  he  can  refresh  himself  in  half 
the  time  that  his  neighbours  take  over  that 
operation  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  when  he 
is  young,  it  is  rather  apt  to  make  him 
impatient  of  those  who  employ  the  slower 
methods. 

Squire  Toi-doff  was  addicted  to  a  nine 
hours'  sleep,  and  when  at  the  end  of  three 

hours  he  was  rootled  up,  he  was  touchy  in 
temper.  He  complained  that  his  mouth 
tasted  as  if  he  had  been  sucking  a  brass  tap, 
which,  in  view  of  the  stuffy  heat  of  the  room, 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  when  asked 
at  once  there  and  then  to  continue  his  course 
of  lessons,  flatly  and  rudely  refused. 

Tom's  Son's  big  lower  jaw  began  to 
protrude  itself  unpleasantly. 

"  Squire,"  he  said,  "  could  ye  find  a  way 
back  to  out-o' -doors  ?  " 

Squire  blustered.  "  You  must  guide  ine, 
my  good  lad.  Come,  don't  answer  back,  but 
do  as  yon're  bid.  You've  done  me  certain 
services,  and  I've  repaid  them  handsomely. 
Y'ou've  had  your  lesson,  and  I  must  say 
took  good  advantage  of  it.  At  intervals,  if 
you  come  to  my  iiouso,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
give  you  other  lessons  both  in  reading  and 
writing,  and  I  may  throw  in  ciphering  and 
other  things.  But  first,  my  good  lad,  I 
must  get  back.  My  absence  will  be  causing 
anxiety." 

That  grim  jaw  of  Tom's  Son  softened  by 
not  one  hair's-breadth,  and  he  in  turn  put 
forth  his  proposition.  Having  annexed  a 
teacher,  he  saw  tio  good  cause  in  letting 
him  go  again.  A  month  at  the  outside,  he 
reckoned,  as  being  necessary  for  the  trans- 
ference of  all  the  learning  that  teacher 
possessed,  and  during  that  said  month  he 
might  stay  in  the  room  in  the  disused  mine, 
and  Tom's  Son  would  feed  him  sumptuously 
on  barbacued  rabbits,  with  occasional  tastes 

wt""^'  1.1     ^o^iby  Gqoq  le , 

The  old  man  s  txaj  at  fliese?  cool  sug- 
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gestions  was  worthy  of  his  Chartist  traditions. 
He  was  an  Eiighshman  and  deniiinded  his 
freedom.  He  would  be  no  man's  captive  ; 
he  refused  to  work  as  a  slave ;  he  would 
die  sooner  than  submit  to  such  impertinent 
tyranny. 

""Very  well,"  said  Tom's  Son— "no  teach- 
ing, no  victual,"  and  proceeded  to  eat  him- 
self, but  to  offer  no  share  of  the  rei)ast  to  his 
guest.  Squire  pelted  the  meal,  tiie  place, 
and  Tom  himself,  with  revilings — lie  was  a 
man  with  an  astonishing  fluency  of  tonf^ue — 
but  got  no  answer  for  his  pains.  Tom's  Son 
■was  in  thought  going  over  again  his  lessons, 
till  he  assured  himself  all  was  locked  in  his 
memory  and  would  not  be  forgotten. 

Then,  without  an  effort,  he  emptied  his 
mind  of  all  commercial  things — ambition, 
poaching,  Squire  Tordoff,  and  such-like — 
and  got  out  his  fiddle-case  from  the  niche 
that  was  cut  for  it  in  the  coal-seam.  He 
tuned  the  strings,  and  then  cuddled  the 
delicate  wood  with  his  great  scjnare  chin 
and  began  to  play.  The  music  sang  out 
with  delicious  sweetness — airs  from  oratorio, 
lieder,  even  hymn  tunes,  and  there  was 
weirder  melody,  too,  that  the  lad  had  heard 
in  the  woods  and  the  brooks. 

He  did  not  play  to  his  audience.  He  had 
gone  away  into  a  music  dream  and  had  for- 
gotten he  was  not  alone.  In  fact,  he  was 
as  different  from  the  hard  schemer  and 
bargainer  of  an  hour  ago  as  could  well  be 
imagined. 

Squire  Tordoh",  on  his  part,  listened  not 
without  appreciation.  All  Yorkshiremen  are 
born  witb  an  ear  for  music.  But  Mr.  Tordoff 
was  not  unnaturally  sore  in  mind,  and  was 
almost  equally  anxious  for  escape  and  revenge. 
He  had  said  al!  the  nasty  things  which 
occurred  to  him  already,  and  Tom's  Son  had 
received  them  all  on  a  hide  of  bra^.  But 
Squire  was  a  man  of  lai^e  and  varied  experi- 
ence, and  he  thought  he  knew  something  of 
the  vanity  which  belongs  to  the  artist.  So 
presently  he  cried  out  again,  "  For  crumbs' 
sake,  my  lad,  stop  that  scraping  !  I  might 
put  up  with  being  a  prisoner,  1  might  put 
up  with  teaching  you,  bnt  that  music  you 
make  hurts  my  storaaeli." 

"When  he  had  spat  out  his  venom,  he  was 
almost  frightened.  Tom's  Son's  face,  as  seen 
in  the  fiickering  firelight,  \mt  on  that  instant 
its  healthy  colour  and  waw  stricken  with  a 
sudden  pallor.  The  music  snapped  off  in 
the  niiildlc  of  a  bar,  the  fiddle  was  put  into 
its  case,  and  the  lid  snapped  down.  It  was 
the  first  criticism  the  lad  had  ever  received 
upon  his  art,  and  he  took  it  in  its  literal 


words.  Squire  was  frightened  at  the  bare 
look  of  him,  but  if  only  he  bad  known  how 
his  host's  strong  hands  itehed  for  murder,  he 
would  have  been  even  more  uncomfortable. 

"  Get  up,"  said  Tom's  Son. 

"  I  might  give  you  another  lesson  now,  I 
think." 

"  Get  lip." 

"  Come,  now,  lad,  you'd  like  to  learn  the 
multiplication  tal)le  ?  " 

"If  tba'  doesn't  get  up,  I'll  use  my  clog- 
toe  to  tba'." 

Clara  also  stood  erect,  with  stiff  legs  and 
bristling  hackles,  and  showed  a  full  set  of 
unpleasantly  powerful  teeth.  It  was  a  matter 
of  professional  pride  on  Clara's  part  to  see 
that  her  moods  coincided  with  those  of  her 
master. 

"  I've  half  a  mind  to  leave  thee  to  Clara," 
said  Tom's  Son  thoughtfully. 

Sqiiii'c  had  tlie  sense  not  to  cower. 
"You'd  lose  your  free  scbooHng  if  you  did, 
Tom." 

Tom's  Son  thrust  back  his  passion  with  a 
strong  liand.  "By  go!  Sijuire,  but  tha'rt 
right  there.  I've  gone  to  some  trouble  to 
make  a  good  bargain  out  o'  tlia',  and  it 
mustn't  be  lost.  By  go !  man,  but  I  was 
very  nearly  wasting  tha'." 

Squire  Tordoff  sbivered. 

"  Well,  man,  tha'  can  get  thee  gone  from 
here,  and,  when  tba'  gets  home,  see  that  tha' 
forgets  tbis  place  and  all  about  it.  I'm  noan 
wishing  for  visitors." 

"  I'm  not  hkely  to  Udk,  ,Tom.  There's 
very  little  I  could  tell  to  niy  own  credit." 

By  the  devious  galleries  of  that  old-time 
mine  they  made  their  way  to  daylight  again, 
and  when  Tom  part(;d  with  his  instructor  he 
bad  quite  regained  his  usual  pleasant  spirits. 
Music  and  prosperity  were  things  apart,  and 
he  must  not  let  them  clash.  Squire  made 
for  prosperity,  and  he  had  driven  a  sound 
bargain  with  him. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I'll  come  to  tba'  two 
nights  a  week,  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  an' 
tha'  mun  learn  me  reading,  writing,  and 
sums,  and  otc  else  tha'  knows.  And  'appen 
I'll  bring  tha'  a  rabbith  every  now  and 
again  as  a  bit  o'  discount.  By  go  !  Squire, 
but  I  came  veiy  near  to  wasting  tba'  just 
now,  when  ye  gave  me  that  sauce  about 
t'fiddle !  Look  at  Clara — she's  fit  to  rive  tha' 
i'  bits  even  now  if  I  nobbut  gave  t'word." 

Squire  Tordoff  took  himself  off  then, 
treading  cautiously  through  the  woods. 
During  his  walk  home  he  wondered  to  himself 
how  he  could  so  often  have  preached  from 
thatlyiug  text  tbi»ibic<9iiHlS'^*'^  equal." 


MAJOR   BADEN-POWELL'S  COLLAPSIBLE 
MILITARY  BICYCLE. 

Br  Fredrbiok  A.  Talbot. 


MAJOR  BADEN-POWELL,  a  brother 
of  the  celebrated  Major-Oeiieral 
Baden-Powell  of  Mafeking  fame,  has 
on  more  than  one  occasion  yielded  ample 
evidence  of  his  remarkably  ingenious  and  in- 
ventive faculties.  As  is  well  known,  he  is  the 
inventor  of  the  war-kite,  a  contrivance  which 
has  accomplished  many  wonders  in  South 
Africa  in  connection  with  aerial  photography 


despfitches  and  messafres.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  regardi^d  with  suspicion  by  tlie  nation?, 
but  tlic  present  campaign  in  Koiith  Africa 
has  proved  that  there  is  a  future  for  the  cycle 
on  the  battlefield.  The  consequence  is,  that 
all  the  leading  military  Powei-sare  introducing 
it  into  their  military  organisations.  But  the 
innovation  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  con- 
ventional cycle  possesses  many  disadvantages 
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and  Marconi's  system  of  wireless  telegraphy. 
This,  however,  is  but  oue  of  the  immuierable 
contrivances  devised  by  this  popular  and 
versatile  officer. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  engrossing  problem  of 
constructing  a  cycle  specially  adapted  for 
niilitary  purposes.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  bicycle  presents  valuable 
poteutialitiefi  for  use  in  warfare,  more 
especially  in  connection  with  scouting,  recon- 
noitring, and    the  rapid    conveyance  of 


which  militate  against  its  utilisation  in  war, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  being  that  it  is 
not  sufficiently  compact  and  cannot  be  easily 
cairied.  It  is  not  always  possible  in  the 
game  of  war  to  keep  to  the  high  roads.  Very 
often  the  line  of  route  may  extend  for  several 
miles  over  rongh  ground  where  the  cycle 
cannot  be  ridden  and  it  is  too  tedious  a  process 
to  lead  it.  Therefore,  when  such  rough 
ground  is  encountered  there  is  only  one 
course  open  to  ilie  cyclist-  tliai.  is,  if  delay 
and  stoppages  are,fco.."be,oijyiated.,^.^£[e  must 
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carry  bis  macliine. 
Unfortunately  this 
is  no  mean  task. 
The  modern  cycle, 
although  a  marvel 
of  lightness,  docs 
not  readily  adapt 
itself  to  migration 
in  this  manner.  The 
great  length, and  the 
freedom  of  the  frpiit 
wheel,  enabling  it  to 
swing  to  and  fro, 
impart  a  souse  of 
uTiffieldiness  to  the 
macliine,  which  ren- 
ders the  carrying  of 
the  cycle  most  in- 
convenient although 
not  iinpos8i!)le. 

This  disadvantage 
has  long  occupied 
t!ie  careful  atten- 
tion of  those  inter- 
ested in  military 
cycling.  Several' 
enthusiasts  have 
directed  their  inven- 
tive faculties  to  the 
suGcessfol  solution 
of  the  problem. 
Many'  curious  and 
ingenious  devices 
have  been  brought 
into  requisition  for 
tlie  pui'pose  of  re- 
ducing the  propor- 
tions of  the  machine 
so  that  it  may  be 
adapted  to  porter- 
age ;  but,  so  far,  when  submitted  to  the  test, 
all  have  been  found  useless. 

The  majority  of  inventors,  with  a  view  to 
successfully  surmounting  the  difficulty,  have 
adopted  the  principle  of  folding  tiie  bicycle. 
Their  idea  was  to  hinge  the  cycle  in  the 
centre  of  the  frame,  so  that  wheiicver  the 
necessity  arose  the  machine  might  be  folded 
over  and  the  wheels  rest  side  by  side  in 
position  similar  to  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
Major  Baden-Powell  himself  constructed  a 
bicycle  on  this  plan,  but  had  to  abandon  it 
as  impracticable.  Why  ?  The  reason  is  not 
difficult  to  seek.  Every  cyclist  is  aware  that 
the  success,  value,  and  safety  of  a  bicycle 
depend  upon  its  rigidity.  In  its  manufacture, 
the  various  tubes  comprising  the  frame  are 
welded,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  "braxed," 
together  at  the  joints.    By  this  process  the 


I.  —  SHOWING  SBCTIONAl, 
CONSTIiUCTlON'     OV  FliONT 
KKAl)     Ot-      FKAME  AND 
8TEE  KING-POST. 


frame  is  converted  as  it  were  into  one  solid 
piece,  so  that  all  weight  and  strain  is  dis- 
tributed equally  throughout  the  structure. 
Should  the  machine  by  any  mischance 
collapse,  it  will  be  at  the  weakest  point, 
whether  the  defect  be  in  a  joint  or  a  bar 
section  of  the  frame.  Consequently  it  will 
be  realised  that  the  folding  bicycle  absolutely 
destroys  this  important  factor  of  solidity  in 
the  frame.  To  place  a  hinge  in  the  centre 
of  the  top  bar.  and  another  in  tiie  centre  of 
the  front  diagonal  bar,  considerably  weakens 
the  whole  structure,  so  that  the  machine 
becomes  collapsible  in  more  senses  than  one. 
For  instance,  when  weight  is  applied  to  the 
seat,  there  is  an  immediate  tendency  for  these 
bars  to  bend  ;  and  directly  the  strain  becomeB 
too  great  for  the  hinge  to  w^ithstand,  the 
frame  will  break.  Should  such  a  disaster 
occur  while  tlie  cycle  was  being  ridden,  it 
would  probably  result  in  a  serious  if  not  fatal 
accident  to  the  rider. 

Then  there  is  another  drawback  to  the 
hinge  principle  — 
that  is  the  forfeiture 
of  the  perfect  align- 
ment of  the  frame. 
From  a  cursory 
point  of  view  this 
does  not  appear  a 
very  vital  considera- 
tion. A  bicycle, 
however,  is  like  a 
watch.  It  must  bo 
perfectly  true  in  all 
its  tittings,or  else  its 
movements  will  be 
neither  regular  nor 
correct.  Therefore 
if  a  bicycle  frame 
were  not  in  perfect 
alignment,  it  would 
bo  a  difficult  matter 
to  steer  either  cor- 
rectly or  steadily. 

Major  leaden- 
Powell  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  ex- 
periments of  his 
folding  bicycle,  and 
he  realised  that  the 
idea  of  constructing 
a  collapsible  cycle 
upon  the  hinge 
principle  was  a 
fallacy.  He  was 
still  confident,  how- 
over,  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  i  in-rjc 
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vent  a  cycle  that  would,  when  the  exigencies 
arose,  compress  into  about  half  the  compass 
it  now  occupies.  He  set  to  work  to  evolve 
a  new  princijile  which  should  not,  at  least, 

contain  any  of  tlie  disadvaiiUigcs  so  obvioua 
ill  his  previous  effort.    After  many  espcri- 
ments,  extciiding  over  two  or  three  years, 
the  euterprisiiif^  and  persevering  major  has 
conceived  a  collapsible  bicycle  which,  so  far 
as  the  present  experiments  are  concerned, 
has  proved  highly ,  satisfactory 
and  successful.    His  latest  idea 
is  to  construct  a  machine  in 
which  the  handle-bar,  front  wheel 
and  steering-post,  and  saddle  are 
easily   detached   and  strapped 
securely  to  the  back  wheel,  the 
whole  machine  in  its  dissembled 
form  being  then  suspended  upon 
the  back  of  the  rider  by  means 
of    straps    passing    over  his 
shoulders. 

How  this  idea  is  satisfactorily 
carried  out  can  be  readily  com- 
prehended by  a  glance  at  our 
sectional  drawings  of  the  front  of  the  frame. 
The  upper  part  of  fig.  I.  shows  that  portion 
of  the  frame  known  as  the  head.  As  most 
people  arc  aware,  the  bars  wliicli  coni])rise 
the  frame  of  a  machine  are  hollow.  The 
inventor  has  supplied  an  inner  sleeve  or 
lining  (A)  to  this  outside  tube.  This  sleeve 
is  not  secured  to  the  exterior  tube  in  any 
way,  but  tits  loosely  and  is 
prevented  from  falling  out 
by  the  collar  (0)  which  is 
brazed  on  to  it.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube  is 
adjusted,  by  a  thread  screw, 
the  cup  carrying  the  balls 
(D).  In  the  ordinary 
bicycle  tliese  balls  fit  round 
the  crown  of  tlie  fork  of 
the  front  wheel,  so  that 
directly  t!ie  latter  is  with- 
drawn the  balls  fall  out. 
The  ball  cup  at  I)  can  be 
released  or 
screwed  up  ac- 
cording to  the 
required  ad- 
justment of  the 
bearing.  The 
lower  half  of 
the  drawing 
shows  the 
steering-post  of 
the  fork  carry- 
ing the  front 


wheel.  The  post 
(B)  is  made  a 
trifle  smaller 
than  the  inner 

tube  (A),  so  as 
to  slide  readily 
ia  and  out.  The 
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BBMOVING  THE  HAMDLB-BAR. 

length  of  the  post  (B)  from  the  crown  of  the 
fork  to  the  top  is  exactly  the  same  length  as 
the  inner  tube  (A)  and  it  fits  flush  with  the 
top  of  the  collar  (C)  when  inserted. 

Witen  the  wheel  is  placed  in  position  from 
below,  the  handle-bar  is  dro]>ped  into  its 
place  from  above.  The  vertical  stem  of  tlie 
handle-bar,  I'ig.  II.,  is  iittcd  so  as  to  slide  into 
tube  B,  Fig.  I.,  which,  of  course,  lias  already 
been  slipped  into  tube  A.  It  will  be 
noticed  thiit  in  both  the  tube  (B)  and  the 
collar  (0)  in  Fig.  I.  there  is  a  little  notch 
or  recess.  When  A  and  B  are  properly 
adjusted,  they  fit  flush  and  are  locked  in 
that  position  by  the  little  projection  (F) 
on  the  lamp-bracket  (E),  which  fits  npon 
the  collar  (C).  This  prevents  the  steering- 
post  and  handle-bar  rotating  separately 

within  the 
inner  tube  (A). 
The  projection 
(F),  Fig.  II.,  is 
easily  remov- 
able, so  that 
the  handle-bar 
may  be  either 
raised  or  low- 
ered, according 
to  the  taste  of 
the  rider. 
When  the 
steering-post 
i«m^^dle-bar 
have  been 
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pushed  right  home,  the  wing  nnt  shown  on 
the  right  of  thti  collar  (C),  Fig.  I.,  is  screwed 
up  to  ensure  absolute  rigidity. 

The  brake,  which  is  of  the  ordinary  pattern 
with  a  spring  at  the  lower  end,  is  treated  in 
a  siuiilar  manner.    The  tube  is  severed  just 
below  the  jwljusting  screw 
(G),  Fig.  II.  the  lower  end  - 
of  the  rod  is  either  pointed  f 
or  rounded  so  as  to  facilitate 
its  sliding  into  the  larger 
tube  (H),  Fig.  I.,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  handle- 
bar stem  is  slipped  into  the 
steering-post,  and  is  likewise 
secured  by  :i  winged  nut. 

The  saddle  is  also  rendered 
readily  detachable.  A  collar, 
similar  to  that  of  C,  Fig.  I., 
is  clamped  on  to  the  seat- 
])illar,  and  provided  with  a 
little  recess,  into  which  is 
titted  a  small  projection 
similar  to  that  on  the  lamp- 
bracket  (E).  In  this  case 
rigidity  is  also  ensured  by  the  turn  of  a 
winged  nut. 

Tliere  is  one  vital  point  that  cannot  fail  to 
impress  the  olraerver.  Tiiat  is  the  appreciable 
addition  of  strength  supplied  to  the  front 
head  by  means  of  liaden- Powell's  invention. 
Whereas  the  head  of  the  ordituiry  bicycle 
only  consists  of  one  lining—the  steering- 
post— by  this  means  it  lias  now  two  linings. 


When  Major 

Hadeu-Powcll 
had  coriipkte*! 
and  tested  his 
contrivance, 
the  question 
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arose  as  to  which  firm  of  cycle  fnannfacturors 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  patents. 
Although  the  War  Office  is  now  encouraging 
the  employment  of  the  cycle  in  the  Army, 
the  (lovernment  do  not  make  theii"  own 
machines,  hut  simply  purcluise  them  from 
well  -  known  firms.  Cycle  manufactnrci's, 
being  deluged  w  i  tli  impro vemen  ts  of  all 
descriptions,  unique  and  fantastic,  but  all 
impracticable  and 
impossible,  are  very 
cliary  of  adopting 
anything  departing 
from  the  conven- 
tional pattern.  At 
last  Major  IJaden- 
Po well  c 0 m mu  n i- 
cated  with  Messrs. 
Hobart  Bird  and 
Co.,  a  progressive 
and  well-known  firm 
of  cycle  manufac- 
turere  iii  the  Mecca 
of  cyclists — Coven- 
try. The  firm  be- 
came interested  in 
the  invention  and 
requested  Major 
Baden  -  Powell  to 
send  along  his  model 
for  further  consider- 
ation. Tlie  matter 
Sirefnlly 
in  feeling 
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conviiiced  that  tlieve  was  a  future  for  tlie 
machine,  (ispecially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  cycle  is  beiiij;  introduced  into  the  British 
Army,  they  decided  to  construct  the  machine. 
Further  coniinuuicatioiis  with  the  invt;ntor, 
however,  were  suddenly  broken  off  through 
the  liasty  departure  of  Major  Badea-Powell 
with  his  regiirieufc  to  South  Africa.  It  is  to 
tlie  (courteous  pcnuission  of  Mr.  Hobart  Bird 
that  r  aiu  indebted  for  the  illustrations  and 
drawings  to  tliis  article. 

One  of  these  Baden-Powell  cyclta  was  exhi- 
bited at  the  Grand  National  Cycle  Show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  where  it  aroused  considerable 
interest.  It  was  examined  by  several  military 
men  who  appreciate  the  \'ast  (lossibiiities  of 
the  cycle  upon  the  battlelicld,  and  was  pi'o- 
nouiieed  a  \-aluabie  invention,  while  It  was  also 
unanimously  concurred  that  it  sohed  the 
problem  of  conipaetness  for  transport  pur- 
puHes.  It  is  rather  a  curious  circnmetance 
that  the  cycle  has  not  made  greater  headway 
ht  the  British  Army.  The  ij;eneral  consensus 
of  opinion  among  the  officers  is  that  its  ser- 
vices would  be  varied  and  in^'^aluable  in  many 
branches  of  the  Ai-niy,  while  the  Ooninmiider- 
in-CIiiof  himself  is  au  advocate  of  its  use. 


I'lIK  BICYCLK  PACKKIt  IlKADY  VOU  CAKRYINU. 


TiiK  niOYri.K  i'ACKi:n  and  sm  no  upon  THK 

RIDKLi'S  11A<:K. 

especially  in  India,  where  the  imds  are  so 
Weil  constructed  and  nmiiitained. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doniit  but  that 
^lajor  Baden-Powell's  '*  safety "  wilt  be 
widely  utilised  in  the  British  Army,  since  it 
is  eminently  suited  for  military  work.  It  is 
very  strongly  constructed,  to  withstand  the 
enormous  stmin  and  vibration  which  it  is 
bound  to  receive  when  travelling  over  heavy 
I'oads,  aiiil  also  to  carry  the  immense  weight 
that  comprises  a  cycling  soldier's  outfit.  The 
wheels  are  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  frame  varyhig  from  i.wcnty-tliree  to 
twenty-seven  inelies  in  lieight,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  tlie  rider.  It  is  geared  to  about 
sixty-two,  a  gear  that  has  been  found  very 
convenient  for  hard  road  and  hill-climbing 
work.  The  ])atent  clip  for  carrying  the 
breech  of  the  rifle  is  adjusted  in  the  usual 
l)laee  under  the  saddle,  witlL  tha^aujzzle  of 
the  rifle  resting  ujkftStt&feifeVtftWSfJgAMiandle- 
bar.    By  this  aiTangement  the  rifle  is  placed 
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between  the  rider's  legs,  and  does  not  impede 
his  movements  in  the  slight^t  degree. 

The  weight  of  the  machine  is  thirty-five 
pounds  unloaded.  At  first  sight  this  appeara 
an  enormous  weight  in  comparison  with  the 
■lightness  of  the  majority  of  cycles.  But 
stren^'th,  solidity,  and  durability  are  the 
most  ini]i()rUint  considerations,  and  these 
three  coudiiions  cannot  be  fultilled  by  the 
forfeiture  of  weight.  The  l^ritish  AYar 
Office  will  not  sanction  the  employment  of  a 
cycle  for  militaty  purposes  unless  ib  weighs 
twenty-five  pounds,  though  they  prefer  the 
weight,  if  possible,  to  be  nearer  thirty  pounds. 
By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Major  Baden- 
Powell's  bicycle  amply  fulfils  the  regulations 
of  the  War  Department. 

The  military  cyclist's  equipment,  though 
it  is  compact  and  restricted  to  the  necessities 
of  the  utmost  importance,  is  yet  rather 
weighty.  The  rifle  itaelf  represents  an  item 
of  nine-and-a-half  pounds  unloaded.  Then 
there  arc  two  hundred  rounds  of  amniunitiou 
carried  on  the  machine,  while  the  rider's 
valise  is  strapped  to  the  handle-bar.  Con- 
8e(^uently  the  machine  itself  represents  a 
weight  of  over  half-a-hundredweight  when 
loaded.  But  this  does  notcomplete  the  soldier's 
accoutrement.  The  rider  carries  his  haver- 
sack and  water-bottle  on  his  back,  a  bandoleer 
containing  two  hundred  rounds  of  anmiuni- 
tion,  and  a  revolver,  while,  if  he  is  a  member 
of  tlie  signalling  coi-ps,  he  has,  in  addition, 
to  carry  a  portion  of  the  apparatus  used  for 
that  pui-pose. 

When  the  rider  desires  to  pack  his  cycle, 
he  simply  releases  the  winged  nut  in  the 
front  of  the  machine,  withdraws  the  handle- 
bar and  then  the  front  wheel.  A  turn  of 
the  screw  frees  the  saddle-pillar,  and,  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  mention,  the  cycle  is 
detached  in  four  parts.  To  pack,  the  back 
wheel  is  laid  on  tiie  ground,  the  front  wheel 
placed  upon  it,  also  the  handle-bar  and  saddle, 
in  such  a  manner  that  no  part  projects,  while 
the  whole  is  secured  together  with  a  strap  or 
clip.  Of  course,  a  little  practice  is  necessary 
to  ensure  dexterous  handling  and  packing 


of  the  machine  with  all  possible  expedition. 
Major  Baden-Powell,  the  inventor,  was  par- 
ticularly expert  in  the  matter  with  his  model. 
When  exhibiting  it  to  his  friends,  he  would 
Mfconish  them  by  dissembling  the  parts,  and 
packing  them  together  in  a  little  over  thirty 
seconds— such  a  performance  is  sufficient  to 
testify  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  inven- 
tion. The  cyclist  then  carries  his  packed 
machine  upon  his  back,  by  means  of  a  strap 
secured  to  the  bar  of  the  frame  thrown  over 
his  shoulders.  Oai'ried  in  this  manner  the 
wheels  lie  fiat  across  the  back,  so  that  the 
soldier's  movements  are  not  impeded,  while 
suspended  m  this  manner  the  weight  is  dis- 
tributed well  over  the  body. 

The  cycle  is  already  experiencing  many 
severe  t^its  at  the  front.  Mes8i"s.  Hobart 
Bird  and  Co.  have  manufactured  several 
machines  for  many  of  the  inventor's  friends, 
who  have  proceeded  to  South  Africa  with 
their  regiments.  A  large  consignment  has 
been  despatched  for  utilisation  in  Major- 
General  Baden-Powell's  Police  Force.  The 
machine  is  being  extensively  employed  by 
members  of  the  Medical  StiUf,  and  appears 
to  be  giving  pronounced  satirfaction.  One 
eminent  surgeon,  who  was  proceeding  to  the 
front,  was  so  anxious  to  be  equipped  with 
one  of  the  machines  that  he  telegraphed  to 
the  manufacturers  an  order  on  the  Thursday 
morning  for  a  Baden-Powell  safety  to  be 
delivered  to  liim  on  the  Saturday,  as  he  was 
to  sail  on  the  Monday  fur  South  Africa.  The 
manufacturers  immediately  replied  that  it  was 
impossible  to  supply  a  machine  at  so  short  a 
notice,  as  every  part  of  the  cycle  had  to  be 
specially  made.  But  the  surgeon  was  not  to 
be  denied.  He  replied  to  the  effect  that  he 
must  have  a  cycle,  cost  what  it  might,  but 
he  could  extend  the  time  for  delivery  to  the 
first  thing  Monday  morm'ng.  Messrs.  llobart 
Bird  and  Co.  therefore  set  to  work  upon  the 
order,  and,  by  dint  of  incessant  working  for 
three  liavr;  and  nights,  finished  and  delivered 
the  niacliiuo  to  the  anxious  surgeon  within 
the  specified  time,  much  to  the  lafcter's  relief 
and  satisfaction. 


EARLY  MORNING  AT  BROWN'S 


By  ETHEL  TURNER 


IVE  o'clock. 
A  haze  of 
pink  ill  the 
\vide,youn^ 
sky,  a  twit- 
ter of  birds 
just  waked 
to  the  new 
day.  On 
the  grass 
and  leaves 
soft  mois- 
ture from 
an  early 
shower. 
Spiders'  sil- 
ver magic 
spun  from 
the  apple- 
trem.  A  code's  clarion  call  to  his  family  to 
arise  and  look  for  the  day's  first  meal.  A 
puppy's  joyous  yelp  for  answer. 

In  the  still  bedroom  a  chirrup  from  the 
cot. 

The  mother's  sleej>y  hand  ^ocf^  out  me- 
chanically, pat,  pat  on  the  moviijg  slu)iilder. 
"H'sh,  h'sli,  li'sli,"  she  murmurs  drowsily. 

"  Chirrup,"  says  the  uiite.  The  mother 
uncloses  one  eye  and  sighs,  for  perKuasiou 
to  longer  slumber  is  clearly  impossible.  Her 
hand  goes  under  the  pillow  and  comes  out 
with  a  string  of  big  beads  and  a  biscuit  as 
propitiation.  The  cot  accepts  them  raptur- 
ously, and  the  bed  slumbers  ^ain  for  the 
space  of  four  minutes. 

The  mother  is  dreaming  of  her  wooing, 
f^he  is  down  among  the  shady  wattles  on 
her  father's  station,  and  her  lover  is  lifting 
her  face  to  him  for  his  first  kiss.  On  her 
forehead  it  comes,  then  on  her  nose  and 
cheeks,  wide  and  wet,  and  with  a  distinct 
flavour  of  biscuit  about  it.  She  opens  the 
other  eye  and  finds  the  mite  has  crawled 
into  bed,  and  is  bestowing  some  of  her  rare 
marks  of  affection.  Such  a  little,  merry, 
bobbing  face  it  is,  close  to  her  own ;  such 
happy  eyes,  such  a  little  red  button  of  a 
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mouth !  She  tries  to  snuggle  the  warm, 
small  body  down  close  to  lier  own ;  she 
thinks  longingly  how  sweet  it  would  be  if 
the  mite  now  and  again  in  her  waking 
moments  would  consent  to  cuddle  up  sweetly 
and  lovingly  and  quietly  in  the  arms.  Just 
as  soon  try  to  soothe  and  cuddle  an  eel ! 
The  mite's  days  are  far  too  short  for  such 
foolishness ;  she  must  be  up  and  working, 
working  every  minute  that  is  not  lost  in 
sleep.  She  wriggles  hastily  out  of  the  de- 
taining arms  now  ;  she  gathers  up  a  handful 
or  two  of  the  bright  brown  hair  loose  on 
the  pillow  and  tugs  at  it  strength  fully  ;  she 
explores  her  mother's  ears,  pokes  inquiring 
fingers  beneath  the  shut  eyelids,  pushes  a 
fat  thujnb  in  between  the  lips  to  find  out  if 
the  biting,  teeth  are  still  there. 

Then  sKe  looks  further  abroad,  and  reeog- 
niaes  that  the  quiet,  pleasant  mountain  be- 
neath the  beddothes  is  the  father  who 
tosses  her  high  in  the  air,  and  carries  her 
head  downwards,  and  has  all  manner  of 
fearsome  and  fascinating  games  with  her. 

Across  her  mother  she  flings  herself, 
fastens  her  eager  lingers  on  her  father's  ear, 
that  presents  itself  comfortably,  and  bumps 
herself  joyously  down  upon  him. 

"Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake  put  a  pillow  on 
her,  or  chuck  her  out  of  the  wiudow^ !"  says 
the  father. 

But  the  mother  is  fast  asleep  again. 

Baby  stoops  down  to  bestowa  wide-mouthed 
kiss  on  her  father  in  her  great  good-humour 
at  having  discovered  him,  and,  intoxicated 
with  sleep  as  he  is,  he  does  not  refuse  this 
favour.  She  gives  a  second  one,  a  third  ; 
then  her  teeth,  too  delightfully  new  not  to 
be  used  on  every  possible  occasion,  lead  her 
into  temptation,  and  she  bites  his  cheek 
with  cheerful  severity. 

"  I'd  like  to  wriTig  the  little  beggar's 
neck  I"  says  the  injured  man,  whose  paternal 
feelings  are  strangely  in  abeyance  at  this 
hour  of  the  morning.  He  is  forced  to 
fortify  his  position  against  the  siege  by 
wrapping  his  liead  up  in  tlie  bedclothes ; 
eager  fingers  pick  and  pull  and  drag,  he 
hears  panting  breath  that  testifies  to  the 
labour  going  on  ;iJie.;dqzesjiigiyi^ dreaming 
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plwisaiitly  tliiiti  lie  li!i,s  Iu'l'ii   Imriml  alive, 
but  tliiit  \vtlliiii(  liiiiids  are  a\\iiy 
get  him  out. 

The  mite  gives  in  at  last,  burrows  aimlessly 
among  the  clothest'or  a  time, then  puils  hei'seif 
on  the  pillow  to  look  for  fresh  workls.  A 
rapturous  sound  hreaks  from  her  lips.  At 
the  foot  of  the  bed  she  descries  a  seooiiil 
cot,  and  remembrance  comes  flooding  to 
her  that  here  is  to  Im  found  Alfie,  whose 
doings  are  the  purest  joy  of  her  life. 


M  ide,  beaming  smile  turned  on  baliy  :  he 
puts  one  toot  ou  a  ledge  in  the  cot,  there 
is  a  noise  of  puHing  and  grunting — up,  up 
— he  is  clinging  to  the  brass  bars — np,  his 
hands  are  fastunod  to  the  rail  of  the  bed — 
up— and  down— head  over  lieels  he  comes 
iiud  lands  with  nmcli  glee  in  tlie  middle  of 
the  big  bed.  Baby  shrieks  applause  and 
llings  herself  forward  to  get  to  him.  There 
is  a  wild  mingling  of  chubby  legs  and  arms, 
a  (pieer  interchange  of  baby  language — for 


P'r'nps  you'll  do  what  I  tell  you  another  time.'  ' 


"Af!  Af!  Af!"  she  calls,  and  in  her 
wild  excitement  hits  aliroad  with  her  string 
of  heavy  beads,  and  just  catches  on  the  head 
her  fatiicr,  win)  had  come  for  a  moment  to 
the  surface  to  breathe. 

"That  youngster  wants  killing,"  groans 
the  goaded  man. 

"  Af  I  Af  !  Af  !  "  shrieks  the  baby,  and 
then  there  bobs  up  sereziely  Alfie's  glatl  little 
lietid.  One  rub  of  the  eyes  and  he  is  awake 
jiiid  ready  for  any  fniy.    He  stands  up,  a 


even  Alfie  is  barely  articulate  yet  -then  so 
united  a  raid  on  the  long-suffering  mountain 
that  the  mother  catches  a  tail  of  each  little 
niglitgown,  carefully  lowers  it  to  the  grouud, 
and  witit  a  sleepy  sigh  rises  up  to  the  new- 
day  hei'self. 

Out  on  the  landing  Frank  and  Stan,  airily 
attired  in  pyjamas,  are  already  having  one  of 
the  half-dozen  brotherly  scuffle  they  have 
every  day. 

"Teach  you  tfioft'jf^.tigiejjegfe"'^ 
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"  I  never,"  whimpers  Stan,  protecting 
biaiself  from  the  cuffini^s  and  occasionally 
getting  in  a  strolce  so  asiunisliingly  suc- 
cessful it  spurs  Frank  to  continue  for  the 
keen  enjoyment  of  the  thing  rather  than  for 
tiie  cause  of  the  warfare. 

"  You'll  do  it  again,  won't  you  ? "  he 
says,  breathing  hard  and  lunging  heavily  at 
the  enemy. 

"  Didn't,"  sobs  Stan,  and  he  steps  aside  so 
hghtly,  and  obtains  such  an  advantage  of  the 
rushing  figure,  a  smile  bursts  up  to  his  lips 
and  his  eyes  di'y. 

"  Didn't." 

"  Did." 

"  Didn't." 

The  goHud  of  the  bumping  and  banging 
brings  Etfcie  to  the  scene,  Bttie  with  an 
early-morning  face  ashine  witli  soap  and 
good  resolutions,  and  hair  very  tightly  and 
neatly  plaited  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  serions 
work.  8be  hnislies  tlie  difficidt  buttoning  of 
her  fioek,  tlien  bustles  out  of  ber  room. 
"  Dear,  dear,  dear  !  "  she  says.  "  Fighting 
again,  fighting  again  I  Bad  boys,  stop  it  this 
minute.  Do  you  hear,  Frank  ?  St^rtp  this 
minute,  Stan.    Bad,  wicked  boys  !  " 

The  boys  take  as  much  notice  as  if  she 
had  been  a  mosquito,  and  her  managing 
httle  soul  cannot  bear  such  an  affront.  She 
dashes  in  between  them  and  makes  a  desperate 
attempt  to  hold  Frank's  active  ai'm— just  so 
has  she  seen  her  mother  clieck  warfare. 

"  Ciet  out  of  this,"  Frank  says  angrily. 

"You  let  us  alone,"  commands  Stmt,  the 
momentju-y  advantage  inflating  liim  witli 
courage  and  making  him  I'csolve  to  l>ruok  no 
feminine  interference. 

But  Stan  !  He  is  five  years  old— he  can- 
not bo  trasted  yet  with  a  knife  at  meals,  and 
she,  Ettie,  lias  to  cut  up  his  meat  for  liim  ; 
he  cannot  wash  his  face  clean,  he  cannot 
fasten  his  own  collar  or  tie  the  knot  of  his 
boots  securely  !  What  respect  can  Ettie 
have  for  bis  feelings  as  a  man  ?  Slie 
catches  him  about  the  sliouldei's  and  gives 
him  a  series  of  little  siiakes,  just  as  her 
mother  is  seen  at  times  to  do. 

Tliere  comes  a  dark  surge  into  tlie  boy's 
face,  such  as  the  little  fight  had  never 
brought.  He  glares  at  the  officious  sister, 
while  his  better  angel  reminds  him  that  girls 
luay  not  be  liit. 

"  Stop  that,"  he  says  thickly. 

But  Ettie  has  also  the  pleasant  fcehng  of 
Cfrnquest,  for  the  figlit  is  stop^jed,  and  she 
cannot  forbear  another  siiake. 

"  Had  hoy  :  liad  boy  !  fighting  attain  I"  she 
^ys,  and  adds,  "  and'  before  breakfast  I  "  as 


if  that  were  a  holier  time  than  after  diimer  or 
just  before  lunch. 

The  shake  entirely  dislodges  the  little 
boy's  good  angel  ;  the  dark  blood  stains  his 
face  again,  his  blue  eyes  flame,  the  control  of 
his  fists  have  (piite  deserted  him  ;  they  are  in, 
out,  in,  out,  up,  down,  and  Ettie's  little 
slender  form  is  the  object. 

Ettie  is  taken  by  surprise,  but  recovers 
speedily.  Tlie  red  runs  into  her  face,  lier 
liands  fiy  out,  and  twice  they  slap  Stan  quite 
smartly  across  his  cheeks.  Tliis  urges  liini 
to  stronger  efforts — lie  bad  not  put  forth  all 
his  strength  before,  with  a  girl  for  adver- 
sary, hut  now  he  tri'iipjtles  with  lier  power- 
fully. 

They  hump  each  other  up  agaiust  the 
wall ;  once  Stan  almost  has  her  on  the 
ground  by  a  leg  stratagem,  but  at  the  critical 
mouient  she  scratches  him  and  he  lets  go. 
He  catches  her  by  tlie  wrist,  and  she  ducks 
lier  liead  and  bites  at  his  hand,  and  again  he 
lets  go.  The  feijit  gives  lier  an  o})cning 
for  anotlier  slap.  But  now  he  is  too  niuch 
for  her ;  he  pushes  her  before  him,  bumps 
her  roughly  against  the  banister,  hits  her 
fair  and  scpiare  on  the  chest,  and  brings  ber 
to  her  knees.  Alt  hope  of  victoiy  goue,  she 
bursts  into  loud  crying,  and  the  mothei 
comes  running  to  the  scene. 

"Kow,  what  is  the  matter  ?"8aj^  Mm 
Brown. 

"  He  -  he — he's  been  hitting  me  again," 
weeps  Ettie. 

Stan  glowers  at  her.  "She  hit  me  fii'st," 
he  says. 

"  Stan  I  And  you  promised  me  so  faith- 
fully !  Is  this  the  way  to  be  like  a  knight  ? 
Striking  your  own  sister  !  " 

"  Serves  her  right,"  says  Frank,  who  has 
watched  the  affair  judicially  ;  "teach  her  to 
mind  her  own  business." 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  "  laments  Ettie  !  "  I'm 
h-b-bleediug  all  over,  I  know." 

"This  time,"  says  Mrs.  Brown,"!  shal! 
tell  your  father,  Sta.n.  Your  promises  are 
useless,  and  1  cannot  take  them  again. 
What  sort  of  a  man  will  you  make  ?  The 
boy  who  strikes  a  girl  will  grow  into  a 
cowardly,  mean  fellow." 

"  She  hit  me  first,"  says  Stan  doggedly. 

"They  were  f-f-fighting,  m-m-mamma, 
and  b-before  b-breakfast,"  weeps  Ettie.  "  I 
only  t-tried  to  s-stop  tiiem." 

Mrs.  Brown  well  knows  her  eldest 
daughter's  zeal  for  good  works,  and  has 
sympathy  enough  for  her  pugilistic  little  son 
io  know  how  vexatious  sisterly  interference 
must  be  ;  she  resolvits  ^t<Kiii*kev^lit  quietly 
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on  one  side  and  point  out  to  her  that 
brothera  must  not  be  worried  in  this  way. 

Bub  in  hur  hsiste  to  reUirn  to  dressing  tlii' 
little  ones  she  says  nocliiug  of  this  at  the 
moment,  and  Ecfcie  continues  to  esteem  and 
pity  herself  liugely,  and  Stan's  heart  swells 
afc  the  injustice  that  never  even  inquires  if 
Ettie  is  to  blame. 

"Why  can't  you  try  to  be  manly  like 
Frank  ?  "  says  the  mother  ;  "  he  would  not 
touch  a  girl." 

And  this  was  true,  for  Frank  had  an  affec- 
tionate contempt  for  Ettie,  and  would  not 
have  thought  her  worthy  of  his  steel. 

Stan's  breast  heaves.  "  She  hit  me  firet," 
he  says  once  more. 

From  the  bedroom  comes  a  sound  an- 
nouncing that  Altie  has  pulled  the  water-can 
over,  and  that  baby  is  half-drowned,  but 
still  delighted  at  the  happening. 

"  Go  to  your  room  now  and  dr^s,  and 
then  wait  on  the  landing  for  your  father," 
and  Mrs.  Brown  disappears  hastily, 

Ettie  looks  victoriously  at  her  brother. 

"  Serves  you  out,"  she  says  ;  "hope  papa'll 
whip  you.  P'r'aps  you'll  do  what  I  tell  you 
another  time." 

Stan  gives  her  one  bitter  look  aud  walks 
back  into  the  bedroom,  from  which  he  had 
issued  with  a  heart  as  fresh  and  as  light  as 
the  morning  not  ten  minutes  since. 

Frank  tries  to  cheer  him.  "  Don't  think 
about  it,"  he  advises  ;  "p'r'aps  he  won't  hurt 
much ;  the  time  I  nabbed  those  tarts  I 
hardly  felt  it." 

Stan  is  gloomily  regarding  his  heap  of 
clothes,  and  takes  no  comfort. 

"  I  say,  let's  see  how  many  things  we  can 
put  on  together,"  says  Frank,  and  this,  as  a 
brilliant  notion  they  have  never  yet  tried,  is 
calculated  to  awaken  Stan's  interest. 

(Joing  to  bed  it  is  a  frequent  performance 
for  both  boys  to  see  how  many  clothes  they 
can  take  off  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
Frank  has  of  late,  after  much  laborious  prac- 
tice, acqniied  the  art  of  taking  coat  and 
waistcoat  off  together,  and  shirt  and  singlet. 

But  Stan's  gloom  makes  him  remember  he 
is  always  excelled  by  Frank  in  this,  and  he 
shakes  his  head  and  proceeds  to  don  each 
garment  singly  ami  sadly.  As  be  dresses,  tlie 
bitterness  of  Frank's  superiority  in  most 
things  is  in  liis  mind  :  Frank  wears  braces — ■ 
■  blue,  maiUy  things  tljat  pull  up  througli  a 
clasp  in  the  most  enviable  way  ;  liis,  Stan's, 
knickerbockers  merely  fasten  on  to  a  bodice 
with  buttons.  Frank's  socks  reach  almost 
up  to  his  knees,  and  are  held  there  with 
suspenders ;  his,  Stan's,  only  rise  half-way 


up  the  leg,  and  frequently  work  down  to 
the  shoe.  Frank  has  one  suit  with  a  waist- 
coat to  it,  almost  like  his  father's;  he, 
Stan,  wears  holland  coats  with  a  belt,  just 

as  Babv  Alfiii  does.  And  Frank  went  to 
the  pantomini«  with  Ettie  and  father,  while 
he,  Stan,  was  kept  at  home  with  motiier 
and  Alfie  and  baby,  and  only  had  a  little 
tea-party. 

His  heart  swelled  more  and  more  ;  a  thick 
lump  rose  in  his  throat  and  refused  to  be 
swallowed  away. 

Then  in  bustled  Ettie,  all  her  malice  gone 

in  the  pleasure  of  helping  her  mother.  She 
had  mopped  up  ail  the  spilt  water,  and  found 
dry  clothes  for  baby,  and  buttoned  Alfie's 
siioes,  and  stripped  the  cots,  and  hung  up 
the  towels,  and  been  called  a  "  lielpfnl  fairy  " 
by  her  father,  because  she  had  found  tlie 
collar  stud  he  lost  every  morning,  and 
brought  him  tissue-paper  to  wipe  his  razor  on. 

Her  face  was  all  smishine  when  she  hurried 
off  to  the  boys'  room. 

"  Here's  your  clean  galtea  coat,  Stan,"  she 
said;  "mind  you  don't  get  the  collar  crushed. 
And  I've  got  to  sew  a  button  on  your  singlet, 
mamma  says.  Stand  stiU,  and  I  won't  prick 
your  neck." 

But  Stan  put  the  whole  width  of  the  room 
between  them.  "  Go  away  ;  g-g-go  away," 
he  stuttered.  "  I  won't  have  a  b-buttou  on, 
I  won't  have  a  c-clean  coat."  An  undying 
resolve  ai'ose  in  him  to  go  in  a  dirty  coat  all 
the  rest  of  his  days,  and  for  ever  without  a 
singlet-button,  rather  than  be  helped  to  them 
by  the  worker  of  his  woe. 

Then  Ettie  remembered  the  quarrel  and 
put  out  a  loving  arm.  "  Why,  Tippy,"  she 
said,  "  you're  not  going  to  be  cross  any  longer, 
are  you  ?    Kiss  Ettie  and  be  a  good  boy." 

But  Stan  brushed  the  arm  aside  and  strode 
miserably  out  into  the  passage. 

Everyone  but  his  father  went  down  to 
breakfast  ;  Stan  stood  at  the  staircase  windciw 
awaiting  his  coming,  the  bitterness  of  death 
in  his  heart. 

"  Hello,  son !"  said  his  father,  almost  falling 
over  him  in  his  haste  to  get  down  to  break- 
fast and  catch  his  train.  Then  the  extremely 
dismal  look  on  the  boy's  face  reminded  him 
of  a  duty  that  must  be  done.  He  pulled 
himself  up  and  went  back  to  the  bedroom 
with  the  boy. 

"  Look  here,  Stan,"  he  said,  "  I've  got  to 
whip  you,  yon  know.  Mother  can't  break 
her  word,  and  she  teUs  me  she  warned  you 
yon'd  get  this  nest  time  ^ou  touched 
Ettie.  It  seems  no  use  reasonmg  with  you. 
Now,  come  here,"  r\r^n]r> 
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But  the  l)oy's  wretched  face  made  the  fall 
of  the  strap  \-eiy  light  aud  short.  "  Thei-e, 
go  away,  and  be  a  man  in  future,  lad— fight 
b;)j8,  not  gh-ls." 

No  Sttui  came  down  to  breakfast,  and 
porridge  time  was  almost  over. 

"Go  and  fetch  him- down,  Ettie,"  the 
mother  said,  thouglitlessiy  choosing  tlie 
wrong  mesfien^^er  in  her  straggle  to  prevent 
baby  from  choking  lierself. 

Stan  had  been  breaking  his  tender  heart — 
not  that  the  stiup  had  hurt,  but  father  had 
looked  so  scornful  of  the  cowardly  deed  of 
hitting  girls. 

But  to  be  found  weeping  by  Ettie !  He 
jumped  up  and  pretended  to  be  humming. 
"Poor  old  Tippy  !  I'm  awf'ly  sorry,  Tippy," 
the  little  girl  said,  and  her  eyes  brimmed  as 
the  thonglit  of  little  Stan  under  the  whip 
rose  before  lioi'.  "  Look,  you  can  have  my 
sixpence,  Tippy,  for  your  very  own." 

"I'm  not  c-cryhig,  you  d-d-donkey,"  he 
said  gruffly,  and  went  downstairs  as  luird  3s 
he  could,  singing  "Cheer,  boys,  cheer ! "  in 
peculiar  tiuie  and  tone. 

But  both  father  and  mother  looked  gi-ave 
at  the  defiant  voice.  The  father  wished  he 
had  used  the  strap  more  vigorously  ;  the 
mother  told  herself  siie  nnist  have  recourse 
to  the  "silent  displeasure"  method,  most 
effective  of  all  with  her  children. 

"  Take  your  porridge  plate  and  stand  at 
that  cliair  to  eat,'"  she  said  coldly.  Stan 
obeyed  witli  a  bursting  lietirt,  and  spilt  milk 
all  the  way,  and  then  was  sent  for  a  cloth  to 
wipe  it  up. 

No  one  took  further  notice  of  liim.  The 
mite  was  in  one  of  her  gayrat,  funniest 
moods,  and  all  the  tabic  was  in  uproar  every 
minute.  Siie  dipped  her  fingers  in  the  sugar 
and  then  tried  to  smear  tliem  on  the  ad  jiiuerit 
looks  of  Alfie.  She  stretclied  out  her  arms 
as  if  to  take  ali  the  table— ail  the  world — 
into  her  sweet  embrace,  and  she  said  — 

"Diriie  loves  everyone,"  wliioli  was  a 
wonderful  achievement,  and  the  longest 
attempt  at  conveimtion  siie  had  yet  made. 
The  rapturous  applause  that  greeted  her 
made  Stan  turn  round  an  inch  or  two ;  his 
sore  little  heart  ached  inexpressibly ;  he 
would  have  given  worlds  to  have  rushed 
round  to  baby's  chair  and  put  his  head  on 
her  knee  to  be  "  poored  "  and  "  ioved." 

Then  Alfie's  coaxing  voice  was  heard  ;  he 
had  finished  his  porridge,  and  had  a  slice  of 
bread-and-butter  on  liis  plate  ;  he  put  Iiis 
bonny  head  lovingly  on  his  father's  sleeve,  he 
looked  up  with  roguish,  pleading  eyes.  "Make 
Afie  pitty  bread,  oh,  pitty  bread,"  he  said. 


"No,  no,"  said  the  mother;  "daddy  has 
no  time,  Alfie — be  a  good  boy  aud  don't 
woiTy.    Daddie  must  go  in  imfi-jmff." 

"Make  Afie  pitty  bread,  oh,  pitty  bread," 
repeated  AHic,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
maternal  atlvice. 

Daddy  glanced  at  the  clock.  "  "Well,  only 
one  piece,"  he  said,  and  then  there  was  an 
absorbed  silence  at  the  taiile,  and  a  great  tear 
fell  down  Stan's  cheek  and  into  his  porridge, 
that  he  was  not  there  to  see.  He  knew  just 
what  was  going  on :  daddy  had  the  pretty 
glass  of  golden  syrup  in  his  hand,  and  a 
smooth  slice  of  bread-and-butter  lay  on  a 
plate  ;  a  spoonful  of  the  beautiful  stuff  was 
lifted  high,  and  the  steady  hand  ran  it  about 
all  over  the  white  slice  till  the  loveliest  pat- 
terns were  traced  all  over  it — cii'cles  on 
circles,  curves,  wavy  lines ;  a  piece  of  bread 
thus  treated  was  food  fit  for  a  king.  And 
Stan  might  uot  even  look  ! 

Then  tlie  father  rose  up  hastily  and  found 
his  hat,  and  began  to  fill  his  pipe  and  look 
round  for  his  bag  and  the  paper. 

And  the  mite  looked  at  the  pipe  very  ear- 
nestly and  thoughtfully,  then  suddenly  leapt 
with  glee. 

*'  Bub  -  bub,   bub  -  bub,"   she  said,  and 

struggled  frantically  to  gel,  (o  lici'  father. 

And  then  tliei'c  wasauoUier  adudring  out- 
burst from  the  united  family,  for  this  was 
clear  proof  that  the  darling  remembered  the 
wonderful  smoke  and  soap-bubble  her  father 
had  blown  two  nights  before. 

"  There  realiy  isn't  time,"  the  mother  said. 

"  Just  two  or  three,  mamma,"  he  says ; 
"the  soapy  water  is  there  still,"  and  in 
another  moment,  from  the  rapturous  screams 
of  delight  Stan  kjiows  glorious  bubbles  of 
smoke  and  soap  are  floating  around  the  room. 

"Mamma!"  he  says,  and  the  exceeding 
yearidug  in  his  \oice  briugs  her  to  his  side. 

She  dries  )us  eyes,  kisses  lum,  draws  him 
into  the  merry  circle  again,  calls  him  "little 
son  "  and  "  sweeLheart  "  once  more. 

The  father  jiiits  his  head  and  says,  "  Look, 
old  fellow,"  and,  at  the  iuimiiient  risk  of 
missing  his  train,  blows  half  a  dozen  bubbles 
BO  magnificent  the  family  holds  its  breath. 

Then  a  rush  down  the  grass — the  father 
with  the  mite  aloft — an  immemorial  custom 
— Alfie  at  his  heels,  Stan  holding  very  fast 
ins  hand,  Ettie  with  Ins  stick,  PVank  gallop- 
ing along,  a  restive  steed,  with  the  bag  on 
his  sliouklers.  At  the  gate  Jiasty  kisses  for 
all.  Tliun  the  gate  bangs,  and  a  long-legged 
man  is  running  down  the  hill  to  the  station, 
for  the  scream  of  the  incoming  train  is 
already  in  the  air.  ^ 
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THE    A;N^GL0 -FRENCH    QUEST  [ON  IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

By  p.  T.  Mc(Jhath. 


HE  prominence  which 
the  French  Shore 
Question  hns  nttainefl 
tlironrjli  tlie  reeeiit 
visit  to  London  of 
Premier  Bond  and 
Hon.  Mr.  Morris*,  to 
cont'er  with  ilu;  (Joio- 
nial  Office  £is  to  the 
opepiition  of  the 
treaties  with  France, 
has  fixed  all  eyes 
upon  oiir  oldest  and  most  neglected  Colony 
— the  land  where  Cod  is  King.  The  sad 
story  of  Newfonndianil  has  no  parallel  in 
our  Colonial  liistory  ;  she  lias  suffered  as 
much  from  British  misgovcrnment  as  froTii 
French  aggression,  a.nd,  while  her  fishei'ies 
ha\'e  heen  the  foundation  of  the  mediocre 
measure  of  prosperity  she  has  enjoyed,  they 
have  also  been  the  source  of  the  troubles 
that  for  centuries  have  made  her,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  observed,  "the  sport  of  historic 
misfortune." 

Its  unequalled  cod  fisheries  made  the  is- 
land known  all  over  Western  Europe  within 
twenty  years  of  its  discovery,  aud  they  have 
continued  to  furnish  its  chief  claim  to  dis- 
tinction to  the  present  day.  During  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  a  "  Xo  Man's  Land," 


tlie  common  resort  of  venturesome  craft 
from  every  (]uarter,  but  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert annexed  it  for  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1588. 
'J'lie  authority  of  the  Crown,  however,  was 
more  niiniinal  tlian  otherwise  for  a  long 
period  subs-ecjuent  to  this,  for  even  in  those 
days  the  rivalry  was  engendered  between 
France  and  England,  for  the  control  of  the 
great  water-wealth  of  its  shores,  which  is 
perpetuated  in  the  present  diplomatic  compli- 
cation. ^Newfoundland  was  a  region  of  but  one 
industry  ;  its  administration  for  nearly  four 
centuries  was  based  upon  its  being  a  land  of 
fogs,  dogs,  and  bogs,  a  barren,  inhospitable 
mass  of  rocks  fit  only  for  a  summer  fisliing 
station,  an<l  utterly  unsuited  for  the  purpose 
of  permanent  settlement.  This  mistaken 
notion  of  a  land  as  favoured  by  Nature  as 
the  New  England  States  was  created  and 
fostered  by  the  merchant "  ^'enturer8  "  of  the 
West  of  England,  who  despatched  Cabot  over 
the  unkno\m  ocejin,  and  were  quick  to  realise 
the  possibilities  of  aggrandisement  involved 
in  his  reports  of  the  teeming  riches  of  the 
seas  which  girt  "  ye  new  fonnde  isle." 

These  "venturers"  controlled  the  fishery 
as  a  profitable  preserve  for  themselves  alone; 
their  manipulation  of  matters  connected 
therewith  would  have  done  no  discredit  to 
an  expert  American  *'  trast,"  and  jtlie  record 
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of  Uie  IVIotlier  Country's  treiitinciit  of  lier 
most  ancient  deptiudcncy  for  tlnit  period 
is  one,  not  merely  of  iiidifrei'eiice  und  neglect, 
but  of  positive  cruelty.  Tliese  West.  Country- 
men "venturers,"  witk  their  infiuenee  and 
wealth,  had  the  ear  of  the  courtiers  and 
parasites  who  surrounded  the  Stuart  kings, 
and  procured  the  passage  of  laws  forbidding 
tlie  fishers  to  winter  on  the  island,  or  even 
build  })crnianent  houses  there ;  obliging  the 
msisters  of  tiie  fishing  fleet  which  left  the 
Bristol  Chiuiuel  every  spring,  to  bring' back 
in  the  Jiutnmn,  or  satisfactorily  account  for, 
every  man  taken  out ;  compelling  the  pur- 
chase in  England  of  all  recjiiisitcs,  except  salt, 
for  the  entire  voyage ;  and  vesting  the 
administration  of  justice,  so  called,  in  the 
hands  of  feliing-admirals. 

Thi^^  method  of  ruling  a  colony  from  the 


FISHING  BOATS  READT  TO  SAIL. 


quarterdeck  of  a  fishing  schooner  suificiently 
illustrates  the  temper  of  tlie  British  official 
mind  towards  Newfoundland  at  this  period. 
The  master  of  the  first  vessel  arriving  in 
a  harbour  became  admiral  for  the  season, 
the  second  vice-admiral,  tlie  third  rear- 
admiral.  They  si.'tilrii  all  disputes,  and, 
until  the  end  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  commanders  of  tiie  King's  ships  were 
given  superior  authority,  there  was  no  ajipeal. 
Being  the  servants  of  the  "venturers,"  these 
rough,  brutal  skippers  invariably  dispensed 
"justice"  in  the  interest  of  the  men  they 
served.  "When  the  Stuart  favourites  realised 
the  wealth  of  the  fisheries,  another  epoch 
opened.  They  secured  grants  of  vast  tracts 
of  the  coast  as  plantations,  and  undertook 
to  become  "  planters,"  settling  these  regions 
with  tlieir  retainers,  resisting  the  almost  un- 


checked sway  of  the  "  venturers."  Between 
these  and  their  fishing  crews,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  tlie  planters  and  their  colonists  on 
tile  other,  now  began  an  internecine  wai'fare 
that  was  attended  with  most  disastrous  re- 
sults. The  fishing-admirals  han-ied  the 
settlers,  burnt  their  huts,  and  devastated 
thetr  gardens  ;  the  latter,  on  their  part,  re- 
taliated by  giving  over  the  fishing  stations 
to  the  torch  and  the  axe,  when  the  occupants 
returned  to  England  each  autumn.  The 
adherents  of  each  side  worked  with  a  devo- 
tion worthy  a  better  cause,  to  induce  the 
monarch  lo  support  their  friends. 

Tlie  en;iciments  of  the  period  were  remark- 
able ;  they  forbade  settlement  within  six 
miles  of  the  shore,  they  provided  that  all 
oifenders  should  be  sent  to  England  for  trial, 
they  relieved  the  fishermen  for  ever  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the 
"  surrogates,"  or 
land  justices,  who 
came  in  with  the 
planters ;  and,  at 
hist,  Charles  II. 
issued  an  edict 
ordering  the  depor- 
tation of  the  entire 
resident  population 
to  the  mainland  of 
America.  These 
vexatious  enact- 
ments were  con- 
tinued even  to 
periods  when  a  more 
enhglitened  policy 
was  manifested  to- 
wards the  Colony, 
and  it  was  not  until 
1820  that  the  last 
of  them,  which  obhged  a  settler  to  obtain  a 
licence  from  the  Governor  before  he  could 
build  a  house,  was  repealed.  The  tenure  of 
the  planters,  though  by  no  means  a  stable 
one,  served  to  fix  a  scanty  resident  population 
on  the  rock-bound  coast,  which  struck  root 
all  the  deeper  into  the  clefts  at  every  attempt 
to  remove  it.  Tlie  French,  frequenting  the 
coast  regardless  of  British  supremacy,  likewise 
made  a  lodgment  in  1662,  fortified  Placentia, 
and  overran  the  island.  When  tlic  Peace 
of  Utrecht  was  signed  in  1713,  the  British 
sovereignty  was  recognised,  but  the  French 
were  conceded  the  right  to  catch  and  dry 
fish  on  the  north-east  and  west  coasts,  and 
in  this  is  the  genesis  of  the  French  Shore 
Question. 

That  shore  was  then,  even  more  than  it  is 
now,  in  the  main^tUti  .ni9^tdia>CF^^iid.desolate 
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portion  of  the  island,  and  it  never  entered 

the  minds  of  the  sfcatesineu  of  t)ic  period 
that  these  concessions  to  il  defeated  adversary 
could  in  time  be  converted  into  a  potent 
canse  of  contention.  In  17f)8,  tlie  Treaty 
of  Paris  gave  tlie  French  the  St.  Pierre 
group  of  islets  as  a  shelter  for  their  fisher- 
men ;  and  in  178;},  that  of  Versailles  had  a 
declaration  attached  by  the  British  King,  in 
which  he  bound  himself  to  prevent  bis  sub- 
jects interfering,  by  their  competition,  with 
the  French  in  the  exercise  of  their  jflshery 
rights,  a  declaration  the  latter  have  con- 
strued into  an  exclusive  right  to  ta.ke  fish  of 
all  kinds  on  the  Treaty  shore,  and  to  prevent 


English  settlers  carrying  on  any  industry 
there  except  with  their  permission. 

In  Newfoundland,  fish  means,  and  has 
always  meant,  cod  ;  when  you  refer  to  "  the 
fishery,"  yon  mean  the  cod  fishery,  and  when 
you  ask  for  lish  a.t  meals,  you  are  helped  to  a 
portion  of  this  national  dish.  The  herring, 
eahnon,  seal,  and  lobster  fisheries  are  all 
regarded  as  unimportant  subsidiary  industries 
beside  the  great  mainstay  of  tlie  people  and 
the  island — the  catching  of  cod  in  the  waters 
surrounding  it.  Though  this  industry  in  its 
early  days  helped  to  found  England's  naval 
greatness,  through  the  sailors  whose  training 
was  obtained  in  its  stormy  waters,  the  fore- 
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going  recital  of  tlie  cruelties  practised  against 
the  settlers  shows  how  its  progress  has  been 
retarded.  While  its  fisheries  have  been,  as 
Bacon  said,  "  the  mainstay  of  the  West 
Country,"  and  while  its  waters  have  tenipuid 
the  rivalry  of  Europe's  greatest  nations,  and 
cni'iched  thousands  in  England  and  France, 
its  people  are  to-day  poor  and  lagging  behind 
in  the  march  of  progress. 

And  while  it  has  an  area  larger  than 
Ireland,  and  a  fertile  interior  capable  of 
supporting  millions,  its  populated  portion 
consists  of  the  fringe  of  coast  round  its 
entire  extent,  some  3,000  miles,  with  not  a 
settlement  in  the  whole  island  three  miles 
inland  from  high-water  mark. 

From  generation  'to  generation  has  the 
avocation  descended — fishermen  they  were 
and  fishermen  they  arc.  Of  the  200,000 
inliabitants,  r>0,000  are  directiy  engaged  in 
fisheries  ;  the  reniainder  live  by  the  cognate 
industries  depending  thereon.  There  is  only 
one  town — St.  John's — with  any  variety  of 
occupations ;  all  the  other  villages  and 
hamlets,  large  and  small,  are  fishing  settle- 
ments, and  when  the  local  politician  issues  a 
manifesto,  he  addresses  it  to  "  the  fisher- 
men of  Newfoundland."  Its  legislation  for 
centuries.  Imperial  and  local,  luia  dealt  with 
tlie  fisheries  and  their  conduct.  Stealing  a 
fisli,  under  the  modern  dispensation,  is  an 
offence  punishable  more  severely  than  wreck- 
ing a  bank  ;  and  were  the  fishery  to  decline, 
that  fact  wonld  spell  the  ruin  of  the  Colony. 
Cod  is  the  common  standard  of  value.  It 
pays  the  clergyman  his  tithes,  the  doctor  his 
fees,  and  the  schoolmaster  his  stipend.  It 
is  the  recognised  niedium  of  barter,  in  return 
for  which  the  fisiiermau  procures  food  and 
raiment  and  requisites  for  tlie  carrying  on  of 
t!ie  industry,  togetlier  with  the  few  paltry 
adornments  which  delight  tiie  heart  of  his 
wife  or  daugliier  or  sweetheart.  His  cup  of 
joy  is  filled  to  overflowing  when  a  quintal  of 
fish  will  purchase  a  baiTd  of  flour,  while 
certain  ruin  portends  to  a  Government  when 
the  reverse  conditions  prevail,  though  the 
average  outi^ider  would  find  it  difficult  to 
establish  a  connection  between  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  country's  affairs  and  tlie  law  of 
supply  and  demand  as  regards  one  of  its 
industries.  In  the  remoter  settlements  the 
people  never  see  a  coin  or  a  banknote  ;  tiiey 
conduct  all  their  transactions  by  means  of 
fish,  and  when,  as  unfortunately  often 
happens,  their  catclies  are  shoi't,  tlio  eon- 
sec^uence  is  dire  destitution,  whiclx  has  to  be 
relieved  from  the  by  no  means  overflowing 
Colonial  Treasury. 


Taken  on  the  whole,  the  Newfoundland 
fisherman  is  a  wortiiy  blend  of  the  mi>tlicr- 
races,  the  entire  population  being  sprung 
from  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  stock.  When 
the  nincteentli  century  opened,  the  popu- 
lation was  only  18,700,  but  a  stream  of 
emigration  ponred  into  it  then,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  United  States  and  Canada 
diverted  this  farther  west.  An  imrecognised 
element  in  building  up  the  Colony  in  th^e 
times  was  the  "  winter-man,"  a  green  yokel 
from  the  British  Isles  who  shipped  to  cross 
the  seas  as  a  fishery  servant  "  for  two  sum- 
mers and  a  winter,"  the  payment  to  be  five 
pounds  and  a  pair  of  boots.  The  "summer- 
man  "  returned  home  each  autumn,  but  the 
"  winter-man  "  almost  invariably  settled  in 
the  island  permanently  and  took  upon  him- 
self family  responsibilities. 

In  every  harbour  round  the  coast  is  located 
a  fishing  villj^e,  the  limewashed  houses 
perched  at  apparently  inaccessible  elevations, 
and  the  fishhig  "stages"  and  "flakes"  lining 
the  strand.  A  "  stage  "  is  a  hut  surmounting 
a  wharf  of  wooden  piles,  wliere  the  fish  is 
landed,  deprived  of  the  entrails,  washed,  and 
salted.  A  "  flake  "  is  a  flimsy  platform  of 
poles  and  twigs,  on  which  the  fish  are  spread 
to  dry,  this  operation  usually  falling  to  the 
women  and  children.  The  life  of  a  fisher- 
man in  one  of  these  coves  is,  at  the  best, 
dreary  and  lonesome  and  isolated  in  the 
extreme.  DaUy  buffeting  the  billows  in 
the  quest  for  the  finny  prize,  exposed  to  the 
dreadful  storms  wliich  frequently  sweep  the 
coast,  shut  olT  by  the  winter  ice-floes  from 
counnunication  with  the  world  abroad,  the 
fisherman  and  liis  family  live  a  life  of  toil 
and  tribulation.  Yet  among  tlieni  one  finds 
the  iioblest  characteristics.  Kindness  and 
hospitality  are  their  cardinal  virtues,  and 
when  distress  comes,  tlie  better-oft'  share 
with  their  poorer  neighbours  until  all  are 
reduced  to  a  dead  level  of  misery.  Simple 
in  their  habits,  they  are  fearless  and  hardy, 
facing  appalling  danger  as  unconcernedly  as 
their  daily  work,  and  enduring  hardships 
that  wonld  seem  to  others  too  gi'eat  foi- 
human  strength.  Flour,  pork,  tea,  and 
molasses  are  their  staple  articles  of  food  ; 
sugar,  batter,  and  milk  are  luxuries,  fresh 
meat  is  a  rarity  ;  the  mcna  of  a  British 
fisherman  wonld  amaze  them.  Yet  tiiey 
tiirive  on  this  rough  fare,  and  are  strapping, 
stalwart  fellows  w^ho  will  make  admirable 
material  U\  supplement  the  crews  of  our 
warships  in  time  of  need,  the  Naval  Reserve 
having  just  been  extend^ /to-tki^t^olonv. 
Tliey  build  their  MPfeShDlgVe^SsSYig,  an'd 
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sail  tliem,  and,  as  a  wag  once  asserted,  some- 
times lose  them,  to  tlie  disgust  of  the  under- 
writers. 

While  the  fishery  lasts,  during  the  suninier 
months,  the  "  outports,"  as  the  fishing 
villages  are  termed,  are  veritahle  hives  of 
industry,  but  during  the  winter  there  is  no 
occupation  for  the  settlers,  whose  slender 
resources  are  thus  severely  taxed.  Education 
is  backward,  the  three  leading  denominations 
— Catholics,  Anglicans,  and  Methodists — 
have  each  separate  schools  ;  and  while  this 
system  works  fairly  well  in  the  larger  places, 
in  the  smaller  it  results  in  having  three  poor 
schools  in  jilace  of  one  elHoient  one.  The 


old  times  when  the  base  of  the  fishery  was 
tiie  "West  of  England,  and  tlie  vessels  starting 
each  spring  were  supplied  with  everything 
requisite  for  their  industry,  to  be  repaid  out 
of  the  catch  on  returning  in  the  fall.  The 
"truck  "or  "supply"  system  has  been  the 
greatest  bane  of  the  Colony.  The  youthful 
fisherman,  starting  out'  on  his  career,  pro- 
cured an  outfit  from  some  "  supplying  mer- 
chant," a  descendant  of  the  W^t  Countiy 
"  venturers."  The  merchant,  on  his  return- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  season,  took  over  his 
catch  and  credited  it  against  the  supplies, 
but  ahnost  invariably  contrived  to  bring  him 
in  debt.    The  first  link  closed,  the  fishiirman 
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clergymen,  teachers,  and  local  traders  may  be 
said  to  form  the  "  upper  ten  "  of  the  settle- 
ments, with  here  and  there  a  medical  practi- 
tioner in  the  large  ones,  while  the  smaller 
have  to  be  content  witii  the  ministrations  of 
some  skilful  crone  or  "the  seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son,"  whom  local  tradition  invests 
with  talents  not  inferior  to  those  of  Escu- 
iapius,  and  to  whom  is  accorded  the  prefix 
of  "doctor"  with  the  same  easy  familiarity 
with  which  American  charlatans  are  termed 
"  professors."  A  Newfoundland  fisherman  is 
"  passing  rich  "  on  £40  a  year,  but  many  are 
iu  debt  all  their  life,  owing  to  the  iniquitous 
"  truck  "  system,  which  is  a  survival  of  the 


never  escaped  from  this  bondage  after,  be- 
coming a  veritable  serf.    In  the  past  this 

situation  was  really  most  disastrous,  but  of 
late  the  system  is  lieing  abandoned,  with 
generally  beneficial  results  to  the  entire 
Colony.  Under  its  enervating  influence  the 
fishermen  became  careless  and  indifferent  in 
their  pursuit,  knowing  that,  however  poor 
their  catch  was,  the  merchant  would  continue 
the  issue  of  supplies  to  them,  whereas  now 
there  is  an  incentive  for  every  man  to  strive 
for  hia  own  independence. 

There  are  three  main/atvisiojK  lof  the  cod 
fishery-^the  Sha^l'^'ffih^^'<^S^  on  with 
open  boats  along  the  coast ;  the  Labrador 
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fishery,  pursued  in  schooners  over  the  dreary 
peninsula  which  extends  north  to  Hudson 
Bay ;  and  the  Bank  fishery,  the  scene  of 
which  is  the  Grand  Banks,  some  200  miles 
off  the  eastern  front  of  the  island. 

During  the  winter  the  coast  is  blocked 
with  ice,  and  then  the  annual  seal  hunt 
takes  place.  A  fleet  of  wooden  steamers 
leaves  St.  John's,  cruises  among  the  floes, 
and  kills  tlie  seals  basking  thereon,  returning 
lionie  with  the  skins  and  the  oily  "  pelts," 
which  are  refined  in  great  factories  in  the 
metropolis.  In  May  the  shore  cod  fishery 
starts,  being  engaged  in  by  the  people  of  the 
smaller  settlements  in  open  boats.  The 
Labrador  fishery  is  remarkable  as  being  a 
regular  migration 
of  some  30,000 
people  —  men, 
women,  and  chil- 
dren —  from  their 
homes  in  Xew- 
I'oundland  to  the 
dreary  coast  of  that 
vast  peninsula, 
^^'hich  is  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  greatest 
fisheries  in  the 
world.  This  migra- 
tion is  undert^en 
in  some  1.500 


live-stock,  and  household  belongings.  They 
make  their  temporary  abode  in  the  countless 
harbours  of  that  coast,  where  they  have 
houses  and  fishing  stations,  or  "  rooms  "  as 
they  are  termed.  Here  they  remain  for  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September. 
For  women,  however,  the  life  is  rough  and 
undesirable  to  the  last  degree,  more  especially 
as  there  is  such  a  dearth  of  medicai  aid. 
Until  a  branch  of  the  Deep  Sea  Mission  was 
established  on  Ijabrador  some  seven  years 
ago,  the  latter  defect  was  frightfully  apparent ; 
the  only  doctor  available  was  the  one  main- 
tained on  the  mail  steamer  running  up  and 
down  the  shore,  who  could  not  attend  to  half 
of  the  patients.    Now  the  Mission  has  two 
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hospitals,  with  a  doctor,  a  nurse,  and  a  steam 
launch  attached  to  each,  and  treating  about 
3,000  patients  each  season.  As  autumn 
approaches,  the  ^Newfoundlanders  rejoin  their 
vessels  and  journey  homeward  again. 

The  hanking  industry  is  somewhat  like 
the  North  Sea  fishery  of  the  Mother  Country, 
calling  for  staunch  vessels  which  anchor  on 
the  ledges  off  Newfoundland  and  ply  their 
hazardous  a^'ocation  from  May  to  October, 
running  to  land  from  time  to  time  to  land 
their  catch  and  replace  their  stores.  This  is 
the  most  hazardous  venture  of  all,  because 
many  a  "banker"  is  sent  to  bottom  with 
all  her  crew  by  an  ocean  greyhound  running 
at  full  speed  through  the  fog  which  usually 
envelopes  that  region. 

The  fishery  along  the  French  shore  has 
been  steadily  declining  durinj^  the  past  forty 
years,  largely  because  our  Gallic  competitors 
are  'subjected  to  no  restrictions  and  have 
depleted  the  "  grounds  "  there.  The  French 
have  themselves  virtually  abandoned  it  alto- 
gether, having  only  eight  cod-fishery  stiitions 
there  now,  as  against  156  in  1858.  In  every 
settlement  one  sera  the  ruins  of  these  old- 
time  "  rooms,"  many  of  which  still  retain  the 
rusty  iron  gear  which  their  last  occupants 
left  behind  them.  These  mute  testimonials 
to  a  vanished  prosperity  are  endowed  by 
the  pitiful  condition  of  the  poorest  class 
colonists  settled  there— "  livyeres,"  they  are 
called,  a  corruption  of  "Live  here" — whose 
wretchedness  is  directly  attribuUible  to  the 
French  treaties.  They  number  about  10,000 
people,  and,  having  no  other  industry  than 
that  of  cod-catching,  they  are  of  late  yeara 
unable  to  do  any  more  than  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  The  French  have  always 
been  allowed  to  choose  the  best  fishing 
locations,  and  to  eject  the  "livyeres"  if 
found  here  ;  they  have  had  the  stimulant  of 
a  bounty  from  France,  which  gives  them  a 
great  advantage  over  the  residents,  and  they 
have  also  had  much  smaller  prices  to  pay 
for  provisions.  When,  in  spite  of  tiicsc 
advantages,  the  French  have  bad  to  give  \\\\ 
it  is  little  wonder  the  "  livyeres  "  are  desolate. 
During  the  past  season  many  of  them  did 
not  take  more  than  ten  quintals  of  cod  per 
man,  which  at  eight  shillings  per  quintal 
does  not  afford  them  a  very  substantial  pro- 
vision for  their  families  for  the  ivinter. 
Seeing  the  cod  fishery  failing,  the  French 


turned  their  attention  to  lobster -canning, 
which  our  people  pm-sued  exclusively  until 
ten  years  ago.  The  French  first  demanded 
participation  in  it,  and  then  that  we  aban- 
don it,  on  the  ground  that  we  were  inter- 
fering with  them  by  our  competition,  which 
the  declaration  of  Versailles  pledged  ns  not 
to  do. 

The  Imperial  aiitliorities  unwisely  agreed 
to  a  tnodus  rivendl  legalising  tlic  six  French 
lobster  factories  then  in  existence  —  we 
having  fifty  —  and  now  the  situation  has 
become  positively  menacing.  Besides  this, 
the  French  have  put  forward  claims  upon 
the  coast  whicli  do  not  fall  short  of  an 
assertion  of  sovereignty ;  they  have  forbidden 
the  erection  of  wharves,  storra,  or  permanent 
buildings  ;  stopped  the  location  of  a  railway 
termiTiiis  there ;  prevented  the  opening  of 
mines  as  the  inauguration  of  a  large  industry 
which  demmded  a  water  outlet,  and  so 
hampered  the  development  of  the  region 
and  its  hinterland  as  to  make  it  only  a 
resort  for  fishei"folk.  Yet  the  south-western 
division  of  the  Treaty  coast  is  the  garden 
of  the  island,  with  splendid  arable  lands, 
pulp  -  wood  locations,  and  timber  areas. 
Capital  to  the  extent  of  many  millions 
could  be  at  once  invested  in  its  develop- 
ment were  the  French  removed,  and  it 
is  such  a  result  which  is  expected  from  the 
work  of  the  Royal  Oommi^sioii.  Farming, 
lumbering,  mining,  and  manufacturing  are 
only  in  their  infancy  in  the  island  now, 
though  the  geological  surveys  have  demon- 
strated its  possession  of  vast  resources  in 
these  respects.  The  Colony  in  the  early 
'nineties  completed  a  railroad  through  the 
interior,  which  gives  communication  three 
times  a  week  with  the  American  continent, 
by  means  of  a  1 5-knot  ferry  steamer.  The 
railroad  was  handed  over  in  1898  to  Mr.  Eeid, 
of  Montreal,  the  contractor  who  built  the 
line,  to  operate  it  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,* 
lie  purchasing  the  Colony's  reversionary  in- 
terest at  the  end  of  that  period  for  a  present 
payment  of  £'200,000.  He  was  also  granted 
large  sections  of  land,  the  telegraph  and 
coiistal  steam  services,  and  an  industrial 
revolution  may  follow  that  should  seriously 
dispute,  if  it  does  not  eventually  overthrow, 
the  supremacy  of  King  Cod,  provided  we  can 
be  reheved  of  the  incubus  of  French  settle- 
ment on  our  coastline. 
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THE  HEART  OF  A  MYSTERY. 


By  L.  T.  MEADE  and  ROBERT  EUSTACE.* 


No.  I.— MADEMOISELLE  DELACOURT. 


EATH  had 
summoned 
my  friend 
M  aur  ice 
K  s  c  0  1 1 , 
and  I  was 
called  to 
Paris  at  a 
moment's 
notice.  I 
was  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  had  led  up 
to  that  date  a  lazy  and  in 
many  respects  a  good-for- 
nothing  existence.    My  name 
was  Rupert  Phenays.  I  came 
of  an  old  family,  and  had 
plenty  of    money  for  my 
needs. 

It  was  on  tlie  r)th  of  February,  1898,  that 
I  received  the  tele<^ram,  and  little  did  I  guess 
as  I  opened  it  that  with  one  leap  I  was  to 
spring  into  a  totally  new  life.  I,  who  had 
not  the  slightest  experience  of  danger,  whose 
blood  had  never  been  quickened  by  a  single 
heart-beat  into  undue  excitement,  was  hence- 
forth to  be  the  victim  of  a  strange  mystery. 
I  was  to  know  tragedy,  pain,  and  the  extreme 
of  peril. 

I  wiis  stiniiliug  ill  the  bay  window  of  my 
hixurions  sitting-room  in  Half  Moon  Street 
when  my  servant  brought  me  a  telegram  on 
a  salver.  1  tore  it  open.  It  ran  as  follows 

'■^  Dying.    Come  at  once. — EncotV 

I  had  known  Escott  all  my  days.  I  was 
Toiid  of  him.  He  was  a  first-rate  fellow  in 
t=v(iry  sense  of  the  woi-d— handsome  to  look 
ijt,  brave,  and  in  all  his  actions  straight  as  a 
die.  Where  I  was  lacking  in  energy,  he  was 
rull  of  go  and  spirit.  Nevertheless,  friends 
that  we  were,  there  was  a  secretin  connection 
™  his  life  which  I  had  never  been  able  to 
discover.  He  was,  I  knew,  a  very  busy  man, 
oat  m  what  sort  of  manner  he  occupied  his 
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time,  or  in  what  way  he  earned  his  income, 
for  he  had  no  private  means,  \vas  a  secret 
he  had  never  divulged.  He  was  strangely, 
remarkably  sensitive  on  the  point,  and,  kuuw- 
ing  that  such  was  the  case,  J  had  long  ceased 
to  woriy  him. 

Such  a  telegram  \\-a,s  immediately  to  be 
obeyed.  1  took  t.lic  night  mail  to  Paris,  and 
early  the  following  morning  drove  up  in  hot 
haste  to  Escott's  apartments  in  the  Rue  de 
Kivoli.  The  door  was  opened  by  my  friend's 
valet,  who  knew  me  well. 

"  How  is  your  master,  Valentine  ? "  I 
asked. 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

"  I  am  soi-ry  to  s;iy  he  is  very  bad,  sir  ;  the 
doctor  does  not  give  the  slightest  hope.  1 
am  glad,  Mr.  Phenays,  tliat  you  are  in  time." 

"Pray  let  the  nuree  know  that  I  have 
arrived,"  was  my  next  remark. 

The  man  ushered  me  into  a  sitting-room. 
A  moment  later  a  tall  young  woman  dressed 
as  a  nurse  came  in. 

^  "You  are  in  time,  Mr.  Phenays.  Mr. 
Escott  has  been  asking  for  you  at  intervals  all 
night.  He  is  very  ill,  but  your  presence  will 
comfort  him." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  The  patient  is  in  the  last  stage  of  double 
pneumonia.  The  doctor,  Professor  Thesiger, 
who  is  attending  him,  and  who  is  an  Eng- 
iishman,  gave  up  all  hope  a  few  hours  ago. 
Will  you  follow  me,  sir  ?  " 

The  nurse  led  the  way  into  a  darkened 
room.  As  soon  as  I  got  accustomed  to  the 
dim  light,  I  looked  on  the  face  of  my  friend, 
and  knew  that  both  doctor  and  nurse  were 
right.  Escott  was  breathing  with  extreme 
difficulty,  and  there  was  a  dusky  hue  under 
his  eyes  and  round  his  lips.  When  I  firat 
bent  over  him,  his  eyes  were  shut,  but  the 
next  instant  he  opened  them  with  a  r^tless 
movement,  saw  me,  and  a  smile  lit  up  his 
face. 

"  Thank  God  !  Rupert,  you  have  come,"  he 
said.  "  I  must  speak  to  you  at  once  and 
alone.  I  have  not  a  mpm^t^vW^^  Please 
leave  us,  nurse."  HostedT3y^\70gt^^ 
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The  woman  witli- 
drew  from  the  room. 
When  the  door  had 
closed  behind  her, 
Escott  raised  him- 
self with  some  diffi- 
culty in  bed.  A 
flicker  of  strength 
came  into  his  voice, 
and  his  eyes  grew 
briglit. 

"  I  have  come  to 
the  end,  old  man," 
he  said.  "  I  am 
within  a  few  mo- 
nieiibs  of  solving 
the  great  secret. 
Do  not  waste  time 
condoling  with  me  ; 
there  is  sometliing 
I  must  tell  yon 
qnickly.  Yon  liave 
often  wondered 
what  my  life  ha« 
been.  T  never  told 
you,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  tell  you  now. 
I  am  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  British 
Secret  Service." 

I  listened  to  these 
words  in  asUmisli- 
nient.  1  had  always 
heard  of  the  Secret 
Service,  and  knew 
well  that  to  belong 
to  it  meant  danger 
and  difficulty. 

"  You  may  thank 
Heaven  tliat  up  to 
the  present  you  have 
known  nothing  of 
what  I  have  lived 
tlirough,"continued 
Kscott.    "  Men  in 

my  profession  have  to  obtain  their  strange 
knowledge  at  fearful  risks.  Yes,  my  life  lias 
been  one  of  danger ;  and  now,  Phenays,  I 
am  about  to  transfer  that  danger  to  you. 
You  must  not  shrink  nor  hesitate  ;  there  is 
no  coui-se  in  honour  open  to  yoa  but  to  accept 
the  charge  which  T  am  about  to  confide  in 
you.  When  you  know  my  secret,  you,  too, 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  men  witliout  scruple 
and  without  conscience.  V>\\i  1  pnt  this 
burden  on  you,  Phenays,  because  yon  are  an 
Englishman,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  country." 

His  voice  sank  to  a  whisper.  I  gave  him 
a  spoonful  of  a  restorative  which  stood  near. 


It  revived  him,  and  he  continued,  his  words 
coming  out  now  in  gasps. 

"  You  will  do  what  I  want,  Phenays  ?  " 

"  Yea,"  I  replied. 

I  spoke  with  eamestneBs,  and  my  words 
comforted  him. 

"  I  knew  I  was  right  in  appealing  to  you," 
he  said.  "Now  listen.  A  fortnight  ago  it 
was  my  misfortune  to  obtain  possession  of  a 
political  secret  of  snch  gravity  that  if  even 
a  suspicion  of  its  existence  were  breiithed,  it 
would  cause  a  European  crisis.  There  is  only 
one  who  knows  that  I  know  this  secret.  That 
man  is  a  certainiJ^ansjeuv^Lare^us^^a  French 
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chemjeb,  u  man  of  remarkable  ioariiiiig  and 
power.  He  is  altogether  my  friend  iu  this 
matter.  Immediately  after  my  dejith  you 
must  go  to  my  cabinet  iu  my  sitting-room ; 
you  will  find  a  letter  there  addre^ed  to  him. 
Take  it  to  him  and  act  in  concert  with  him 
over  thia  grave  matter." 

"  But  what  is  the  secret  ?  "  1  asked. 

"LLsfcen.  I  was  present,  but  niikuowii,  a 
fortiiiL'''it  back,  at  a  secret  eonfercuce  between 
the  [^resident  of  the  French  Republic  and  the 
aj^cnt  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  The  substance 
of  what  I  heard  was  that  in  the  event  of  war 
between  England  and  the  Transvaal,  Russia 
and  France  wotdd — but  come  closer.  No,  do 
not  write  anything,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  it 
would  not  be  safe.  Listen,  and  do  not  for- 
get. There  are  three  generals  of  the  French 
Army,  General  Romville,  General  " 

There  was  a  sudden  movement  at  the  door, 
a  few  words  of  entreaty  and  expostulation 
fell  on  our  eare,  and  the  next  instant  a  tall 
girl,  with  evidences  of  great  excitement  on 
her  face,  burst  into  the  room. 

The  name  of  General  Romville  must  have 
fallen  on  her  ears.  She  rushed  to  the 
bedside,  and  the  horror  on  her  face  was 
painful  to  witness. 

"I  am  in  time,"  she  said.  "Send  him 
away,  Maurice,  and  tell  me  what  you  want. 
Tell  me  what  has  burdened  your  last 
moments  !  " 

She  fell  on  her  knees  by  the  dying  man's 
side  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
Escott  gave  her  a  glance  of  despair.  Then 
he  looked  at  nie,  and  then  a  sudden  change 
eame  over  his  face.  His  lips  made  an  effort 
to  speak,  but  no  words  were  audible.  His 
breath  came  in  hurried  gasps  and  then 
stopped.   He  was  dead. 

*'  You  have  killed  him  !  '*  I  said,  turning  to 
.  the  girl  and  speaking  in  hot  anger.  '*  Why 
did  you  force  yourself  into  the  room  ?  Ton 
do  not  know  what  you  have  done." 

"I  know  perfectly  well,"  she  replied.  She 
had  risen  to  her  feet.  Her  face  Wiis  as  white 
as  the  white  face  of  my  dead  friend.  "I 
meant  to  be  with  him  at  the  very  end,"  she 
said.    "I  had  the  right." 

1  stared  at  her  in  consternation. 

"  He  was  telling  you  something  important 
w^eu  I  entered  flie  room,"  she  continued. 
"  It  was  a  secret.  Kow  listen.  That  secret 
Was  meant  for  me.  I  know  wdiat  it  was 
about,  for  1  caught  the  words  '  General  Kom- 
vilie.'  "Wiil  you  tell  it  to  me  now,  for  it  is 
iny  right  to  know." 

Her  words  were  interrupted  by  the  nurse, 
who  entered  the  room. 


"  Mr.  Escott  is  dead,"  I  said,  turning  to 
the  woman.  "  The  entrance  of  this  yomig 
lady  was  tlie  final  shock — ^yon  had  no  right 
to  admit  her." 

"I  told  Mademoiselle  what  the  conse- 
quences would  be,"  said  the  nurse.  "  She 
went  to  the  sitting-room  first.  What  were 
you  doing,  mademoiselle  ?  How  did  yon 
come  by  tiie  key  of  my  master's  cabinet  ?  I 
found  it  on  the  floor." 

"Give  it  to  me,"  I  said  eagerly. 

The  nurse  handed  it  to  me  without  a 
word.  As  she  did  so  Mademoiselle  regarded 
her  with  grave,  wide-open  eyes.  There  was 
a  half-despairing,  half-vmdictive  espre^on 
on  her  face.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
I  had  just  lost  my  dearest  friend,  it  was  the 
sort  of  look  to  hannt  a  man,  to  fill  him  with 
uneasiness. 

I  left  the  room  where  Escott  lay  dead 
and  went  straight  to  his  sitting-room.  The 
lirst  thing  I  did  was  to  walk  to  the  cabinet 
and  open  it.  I  meant  to  take  out  the  tetter 
which  he  had  told  me  I  should  find  there, 
the  letter  addressed  to  M.  Laroque.  Search 
as  I  would,  I  could  not  see  it  anywhere.  I 
opened  drawer  after  drawer.  Had  tlie 
strange  girl,  whose  name  I  did  not  even 
know,  taken  it  ? 

This  thought  had  scarcely  come  to  me 
before  the  door  was  opened  and  she  came  in. 

"  Mr.  Phenays,"  she  said,  "  I  have  come 
to  ask  your  pardon.  Please  forgive  me  if  I 
spoke  with  intemperance.  The  fact  is,  I  was 
very  much  upset  at  seeing  you  in  the  room 
with  Maurice  Escott.  I  w^anted  to  be  alone 
with  him  during  his  last  moments.  I  had 
my  reason." 

"  Whatever  that  reason  was,  mademoiselle," 
I  replied,  "  I  still  very  deeply  regret  your 
having  burst  into  the  room  in  the  intem- 
perate way  you  did  ;  but,  however  much  we 
may  deplore  it,  we  cannot  call  the  dead  back 
to  life.  Now,  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you. 
The  nurse  said  she  found  the  key  of  this 
cabinet  on  the  floor ;  she  fuj'ther  said  that 
you  had  been  in  the  room.  Did  you  open 
the  cabinet  and  take  from  thence  a  letter  ? 
If  you  did,  please  return  it  to  me  im- 
mediately. It  was  entrusted  to  me  by  my 
friend,  and  was  addressed  to  a  man  he  had 
business  connections  with." 

"  I  took  no  letter,"  she  answered  haughtily. 
"  What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  stranger  to  rae,"  I  answered. 
"Your  actions  since  you  came  into  this 
house  have  astonished  me ;  forgive  me  if  I 
am  over-suspicious." 

"  You  ha!d  betteriuknoiy  vatvfm^  ntho  I 
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am,"  she  replied.  "  My  name  is  Fnincesca 
Delacourt.  My  father,  who  is  dead,  was  a 
Frenchman,  but  my  mother  was  Englisli.  I 
have  known  Mr.  Escott  for  a  long  time. 
I  can  scarcely  realise  that  he  is  dead.  What- 
ever secret  he  told  you  was  meant  for  me. 
May  I  share  the  confidence  which  he  gave 
you  on  his  deathbed  ?  " 

"  I  liave  nothing  whatever  to  tell  you,"  I 
answered.  "  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
leave  me  now,  for  I  am  upset  and  shoclced." 

"  I  will  certainly  go,"  she  replied.  "  As  to 
your  being  shocked,  if  you  know  what  I 
think  you  know,  you  have  reason  for  your 
emotion." 

She  turaed,  walked  to  the  door,  went  out, 
and  closed  it  behind  her. 

I  was  alone,  and  I  tried  to  collect  my 
troubled  thoughts.  Escott  had  died  without 
having  told  me  his  secret.  The  letter  which 
he  had  written  to  M.  Laro(]iie  could  not  be 
found.  Mademoiselle  Delacourt  seemed  to 
be  mixed  up  in  the  affair.  I  distrusted  lier. 
I  felt  certain,  that,  altbouj^h  she  denied  it, 
she  had  really  stolen  the  letter  which  was 
addressed  to  M.  Laroque.  What  that  letter 
contiiined,  God  only  knew.  It  was  terrible 
to  feel  that  my  poor  friend's  most  dangerous 
secret  might  have  got  into  wrong  iiands.  An 
agent  of  the  British  Secret  Service  is  a  man 
scarcely  to  be  envied ;  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  matters  which  touch  big  interests,  often 
affecting  t!io  welfare  of  nations.  Escott  de- 
clared that  his  was  a  most  dangerous  secret ; 
he  was  about  to  tell  it  to  mc,  when  death, 
causetl  by  Mademoiselle  Delacourt's  abrupt 
ciitrauee,  prevented  him. 

I  was  musing  on  these  thoughts  when  the 
doctor  arrived.  He  was  an  Englishman,  with 
a  clever  face,  of  about  forty  years  of  age.  I 
told  him  that  his  patient  was  dead. 

"I  expected  it,"  was  his  answer.  "Did 
you  arrive  in  time,  Mr.  Phenays  ?  " 

"  and  no,"  was  my  answer.  "  He  sent 
me  a  wire,  as,  perhaps,  you  know  ;  he  had 
something  to  confide  in  me,  but  died  before 
his  confidence  was  complete." 

"  Indeed  !  How  sad  !  Where  are  you 
staying  ?  " 

"  I  was  going  to  the  Continental.  I  must 
return  to  London  immediately  after  the 
funeral." 

"Pray  make  my  house  your  home,  Mr. 
Phenays.  I  have  apartments  in  the  Rue 
St.  Honore.  Bring  your  things,  for  we 
shall  be  quite  quiet." 

After  a  moment's  thought  I  decided  to 
accept  this  invitation.  I  went,  therefore, 
that  afternoon  to  Thesiger's  rooms,  and  in 


the  evening  the  doctor  and  1  dined  together. 
During  tlie  meal  I  asked  )iim  a  few  questions 
with  regard  to  my  dead  friend. 

"  Bid  you  know  Escott  well  ?  Did  you  see 
much  of  him  ?  "  was  my  first  (juery. 

"  A  good  deal,"  replied  Dr,  Thesiger.  "  He 
was  always  rather  a  reserved  sort  of  fellow, 
but  he  often  came  over  here  to  smoke  and 
have  a  chat.  During  the  last  few  weeks  he 
seemed  to  bo  seriously  troubled  and  to  have 
aomethhig  weighing  on  his  mind." 

"  Indeed  !  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  think  tliat  sometliing  lessened 
his  chance  of  I'ccovory.  Wlien  I  told  him 
yesterday  that  his  illness  was  likely  to  take  a 
serious  turn,  he  immediately  asked  me  to  wire 
for  you.  I  am  sorry  you  were  not  in  time  to 
receive  his  confidence." 

"  Alas  !    I  was  not." 

Thesiger  gave  me  a  keen  glance  ;  his  eyes 
met  mine — I  saw  a  gleam  of  curiosity  in 

them. 

"  There  was  a  great  deal  of  mystery  about 
him,  poor  fellow,"  he  continued.  '*  He  never 
even  told  me  what  his  business  was.  Was  he 
conscious  at  the  end  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said  slowly. 

"  And  yet  he  did  not  relieve  his  mind  ? " 

*'  He  was  prevented." 

»  How  ?  " 

"  A  girl  forced  her  way  into  the  room." 

"  Mr.  Phenays  !    A  girl  ?    What  girl  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle  Francesca  Delacourt." 

"  Ah  !  I  know  Mademoiselle  Delacourt. 
What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  She  rushed  in  uninvited.  My  friend  was 
interrupted  in  an  important  confidence  ;  her 
entrance  agitated  him.  He  passed  away  a 
moment  later." 

Thesiger's  face  looked  grave  and  stern. 

"  Do  you  know  this  young  lady  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes ;  I  think  everyone  does.  She  is  a 
beautiful  and  clever  woman.  Her  father 
belonged  to  one  of  the  best  old  French 
families.  She  goes  everywhere  ;  her  lieauty 
and  position  give  her  the  entree  wiierever  she 
wills." 

"  Do  you  like  her,  doctor  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  but  I  noted  a  certain 
reserve  in  his  tone. 

"You  mean  'No,'  Dr.  Thesiger,"  I  said 
boldly. 

"  Yon  may  take  my  answer  then  to  mean 
both  '  Yes '  and  '  No,' "  was  his  reply. 

*'  Please  tell  me  exactly  what  you  know 
about  her." 

"  I  should  advise  you,  Plienays,  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  iter.  She  is  said  to  have 
the  power  of  arouaii^Useenonksrest  in  most 


"  Mademoiselle  was  standiiig  in  tbe  shade  of  a  lamp." 
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men  to  whom  she  accords  her  friendsliip. 
It  is  rumoured  tliat  she  has  consideruble 
political  iafluence,  and  that  her  greatest 
friends  belong  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps." 

"  The  Diplomatic  Corps !  "  I  replied. 

*'  Yes." 

I  sat  silent,  bnt  a  thrill  of  mingled  pain 
and  fear  had  run  through  me.  Could 
Mademoiselle  really  know  Escott's  secret  ? 
Had  she  interrupted  his  confidence  on 
purpose?  At  that  moment  a  servant  entered 
with  a  card  on  a  salver.  Thesiger  glanced 
at  it  and  tlien,  with  a  curious  smiJe  on  his 
face,  handed  it  to  me.  It  bore  the  name  of 
Mademoiselle  Francesca  Delacourt.  • 

'•This  is  curious,"  I  said. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  what  she  wants,"  said 
the  doctor.  "  If  she  should  have  leamfc  that 
you  are  here,  Phenays,  and  asks  to  see  you, 
what  shall  I  say?" 

"  I  will  see  her,"  I  replied. 

Tliesiger  was  absent  a  minute  or  two.  His 
face  looked  grave  when  he  returned. 

"  Mademoiselle  has  managed  to  trace  you 
here,"  he  said.  "  With  what  motive  I  am 
unable  to  say.  She  wishes  to  see  you 
immediately,  will  you  give  her  an  interview  ? 
You  are,  of  couree,  at  liberty  to  refuse." 

"  I  will  see  her,"  I  said, 

"  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  Phenays;  you 
will  be  careful." 

"  I  shall  be  very  careful,"  I  answered. 

Thesiger  now  led  the  way  to  his  library. 
He  opened  the  door  for  me,  and  I  entered. 

Mademoiselle  was  standing  in  the  shade  of 
a  lamp.  She  wore  full  dinner  dress,  covered 
with  a  long  opera  cloak,  lined  with  rich  silk 
of  a  rosy  hue. 

"  Nothing  but  the  utmost  necessity,  Mr. 
Phenays,  would  make  me  intrude  myself  on 
you  at  a  moment  like  this,"  she  began. 

"  Your  business  ?  "  I  interrupted. 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  as  few  woras  as  possible. 
You  were  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Escott's,  were 
you  not  ? " 

"  His  greatest  friend,  mademoiselle." 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  had  any  idea  afl  to  the 
nature  of  his  profession  ?  " 

As  Mademoiselle  uttered  these  words  I 
watched  her  face  closely.  Notwithstanding 
all  her  efforts  to  wear  a  mask  of  utter 
indifference,  I  noticed  on  her  smooth  youn^ 
feature  an  esprrasion  of  anxiety,  joined  to 
what  might  almost  be  called  fear. 

"  I  certainly  knew  about  my  friend,"  I 
answered.  "  But,  pardon  me,  what  affair  is 
it  of  yours  ?  " 

"  I  will  soon  explain.  Please  listen.  Mr. 
Escott  was  a  member  of  the  British  Secret 


Service.  You  know  that  fact,  so  do  I.  T^css 
than  an  hour  before  I  reached  his  house  1 
received  an  urgent  message  from  him  to  come 
at  once,  as  lie  had  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  tell  me.  I  came  on  the  scene 
just  too  late ;  he  was  giving  you  his  con- 
fidence. Did  he  say  anything  about  me  ?  " 
"  He  did  not." 

"Then  did  he  tell  you  that  secret  of  great 
importance." 

"  I  decline  to  discuss  tlie  question, 
mademoiselle." 

Her  eyes  fiashed  an  angry  hre  and  her 
face  hardened. 

"  Mr.  Phenays,"  she  said  earnestly,  "  yon 
are  unknowingly  putting  yourself  into 
danger.  I  use  the  word  advisedly ;  it  is  my 
duty  to  warn  you.  The  Secret  Service  re- 
quires much  of  its  votaries.  The  communi- 
cation Mr.  Escott  made  to  you  was  not  a 
pleasant  one  for  you  to  receive  ;  he  only  told 
you  because  I  was  not  present.  Beyond 
doubt  his  instructions  were  that  you  were  to 
deliver  the  message  to  me." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  I  answered.  "Those 
were  not  his  instructions." 

As  I  spoke  I  walked  to  the  door  and  held 
it  wide  open. 

"  I  think,  mademoiselle,  our  conference 
has  come  to  an  end." 

To  my  amaaement  she  changed  colour, 
the  hard  look  left  her  face,  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  which  rolled  over  and  ran  down 
her  cheeks. 

"I  spoke  hastily,"  she  exclaimed.  "I  am 
always  hasty,  always  excitable,  unfit,  most 
unfit  for  that  which— which  I  have  under- 
taken ;  but  you  are  so  cold,  so  suspicious. 
Why  do  you  not  trust  me  ?  Do  you  think  I 
would  injure  him  ?  " 

*'  I  will  be  truthful  with  you,"  i  replied. 
*'  My  friend  was  about  to  confide  a  secret  to 
me,  but  your  entrance  prevented  it  ever 
reaching  his  lips.  I  shall  never  know  what 
he  wanted  to  say.  It  was  your  fault.  He 
sought  to  relieve  his  mind,  and  the  secret 
may  have  been  of  consequence — that  I  am 
unprepared  to  say.  I  have  never  heard  it ;  it 
can,  therefore,  never  be  imparted  to  you." 

She  smiled. 

"  Do  you  really  think  that  I  believe  you  ?  " 
she  answered.  "  Did  I  not  with  my  own 
ears  hear  words  to  convince  me  of  the  con- 
trary ?  You  will  be  sorry  for  this.  Are  you 
leaving  Paris  at  once  ?  " 

"  After  the  funeral." 

She  gave  me  a  curious  stare,  but  did  not 
speak.  Without  oflfering  her  hand  she  left 
the  room.  HostedbyCjOOgle 
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On  the  day  of  the  funeral  I  received  a 
letter.  It  was  directed  in.  a  strange  hand, 
was  encl(Med  in  a  black-edged  envelope,  and 
bore  the  mark  of  a  Paris  suburb.  .  The 
words  in  it  were  typewritten,  and  were,  in  the 
French  tongue.    They  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  We  are  well  aware  that  your  friend, 
before  he  died,  told  you  his  secret.  Under- 
stand that  if  you  divnlije  that  secret  to  the 
British  GoveriiuiL'iit,  or  if  in  any  way  it 
reaches  their  ears,  you  arc  a  dead  man.  No 
human  precautions  and  no  human  laws 
Gin  possibly  protect  you.  "We  shall  know  at 
once  by  the  steps  the  British  Government 
will  take  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence  whether  -;, 
they  have  learnt  the  secret  or  not.  There^^fi 
fore  Bewabb." 

I  read  this  strange  letter  twice,  at  first 
with  bewilderment,  then  with  growing 
interest.  One  of  two  things  had  happened  : 
either  I  was  the  victim  of  a  pitiable  and 
laboured  jest,  or  I  had  received  a  threat  of 
some  seriousness.  In  either  case,  the  letter, 
being  anonymous,  must  be  disregarded.  My 
thoughts  naturally  tiew  to  Mademoiselle 
Dclaconrt.  Could  she  ha\'e  written  the 
letter  ?  1  dismis^icd  tins  notion  as  impos- 
sible. Bub  if  she  were  not  the  author,  who 
was  ?  for  who  else  knew  that  I  was  with 
Escott  ? 

Just  then  the  words  the  poor  fellow  had 
said  on  his  deathbed  recurred  to  my  memory. 

"  My  life  has  been  in  great  danger,  and 
that  danger  I  hand  to  you  when  I  tell  you 
my  secret." 

A  shudder  r;iri  through  me. 

"  I  must  consult  my  London  lawyer  about 
this,"  I  said  to  myself,  and  I  rose  from  my 
chair  iu  Tlicsiger's  sitting-room  with  the 
intention  of  jjacking  my  things.  ,  Just  then 
a  servant  entered  with  a  Jettei'. 

"  By  messenger,  sir,"  he  said  briefly. 

I  tore  open  the  letter.  It  was  in  a  hand- 
wiiting  quite  unknown  to  me.  / 

"  Another  anonymous  commtinioation,"  I 
said  to  myself.    "  What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

I  turned  quickly  to  the  signature  of  the 
second  letter,  and  then  I  gave  a  start  of 
relief.  The  letter  was  headed  "  Chateau 
Laroque,"  and  at  the  end  was  the  signature 
'*  Kdouard  Laio(iiic."  These  were  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  : — 

"  My  Dear  Sir,  ''^'f  '^i^^: 
"I  have  just  heard,  to  my  infinite  dis- 
ti'ess,  of  my  friend  Kscott's  death.   I  received 
a  lettCL'  from  hiui  a  few  days  ago  telling  me 
that  he  was  about  to  send  for  you  in  oi-der 


to  entrust  a  secret  of  great  importance  to 
your  keeping.  Now,  as  I  know  all  about 
the  matter,  I  am  anxious  to  see  you  at  once. 
My  house  is  situated  four  kilometres  outside 
the  village  of  Bevallou.  A  train  leaves  the 
Gare  du  Nord  for  Bevallou  at  five  o'clock 
this  evening,  arriving  at  the  village  at  six 
o'clock.  If  you  call  make  it  convenient  to 
come  by  that  train,  a  carriage  shall  meet  yon 
and  bring  you  at  once  to  my  rJidteaa.  Vim 
do  not,  delay,  as  the  matter  is  of  great 
urgency." , 

.,  ^^-r.    "  Youra  faithfully, 

■  '  t."  "  EdOUABD  liABOQUE." 

I  ^ve  a  pleased  exclamation.  This  letter 
was  indeed  a  comfort.  Just  when  I  was 
despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  communicate 
with  M.  Laroque,  he  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity [  required. 

When  Thesiger  came  in  I  told  him  of 
Baroque's  letter,  at  the  same  time  mention- 
ing that  I  intended  to  leave  Paris  that 
evening.  He  did  not  ask  me  for  any  par- 
ticulars, but  said  that  he  would  be  pleased  at 
any  time  to  serve  me  and  to  put  me  up  if  I 
required  to  come  back  to  the  French  capital. 
I  reached  the  Gare  du  Nord  in  good  time, 
and  my  train  set  me  down  just  about  six 
o'clock  at  Bevallon. 

I  found  a  brougham  waiting  for  me.  I 
entered  it  and  told  the  man  to  take  me  to 
the  Chateau  Laroque. 

Tlu:  snu  had  just  set,  and  a  watery  moon 
was  creeping  up  the  sky.  As  I  drove  along 
I  could  see  stretches  of  marsh  and  waste 
land  intersected  by  dykes.  The  air  was 
damp,  and  a  rising  mist  rendered  distant 
objects  indiatindt.  Presently  the  road  took 
a  sharp  turn  and  the  old  Chateau  hurst  into 
view.  I  can  vividly  recall  my  impressions 
as  T  fii-st  saw  it.  It  Wiis  a  well-preserved 
feudal  Fortress,  lying  iu  a  hollow,  and  with 
a  wiile  moat  surrounding  it.  The  Chateau 
was  of  the  ty]iical  Normun  type,  wiiii  round 
bastions  at  eacii  corner  and  surrounded  by 
battlements. 

As  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  drawbridge, 
I  alighted,  entered  the  courtyard,  and  was 
about  to  advance  to  the  principal  entrance, 
when,  to  my  amazement,  my  eyes  fell  upon 
the  figure  of  Mademoiselle  Francesca  Dela- 
court.  She  was  talking  to  an  elderly  man, 
but  when  she  saw  me  she  came  quietly 
forward,  stniling  as  she  did  so. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Phenays  !  "  she  exciaimed. 

"  By  all  that  is  wonderful,"  I  could  not 
help  answering,  "how  is  it*  that  Iisee  you 
here  'i "  HostedbyV^OOglC 
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"  you  see  me  here  fur  ii  very  natural 
reason,'*  was  her  answer.  "  I  am  staying 
in  the  house  with  my  godfather.  I  have 
known  him  all  my  lifetime.  You  will  hke 
him,  Mr.  Phenays.  He  is  a  great  chemist, 
and  is  making  some  investigations  at  the 
present  time  for  me,  for  my  hobby  is  also 
chemistry.  The  fact  is,  I  am  proud  to  tell 
yon  I  have  made  a 
r~  small  discovery 

whicii  may  be  of 
use  to  the  ivorld. 
M.  Lanxjue  is 
helping  me  to 
perfect  it. 
But  come, 


M.  Larotjue's  letter,  gave  place  to  a  strange 
faeling  of  nnacconntable  distrust. 

Mademoiselle  led  the  way  into  the  old 
house.  AYe  pitssed  down  several  dark 
passages,  and  then  paused  outside  a  door 
covered  with  green  baize.  This  she  -flung 
open,  and  going  in  before  me,  invited  me 
to  follow. 

Seated  by  a  log  fire  was  an  old  man, 
wliose  bent  back  and  long,  grey  hair  were  all 
1  could  see. 

"  Huw  do  you  do,  M.  Laroque  ?  "  T  said, 
liending  towards  him.  "I  have  answered 
your  letter  in  person.    I  am  Mr.  I'henays." 

As  I  spoke  I  noticed  that  Mademoiselle 
had  left  the  room.  I  looked  at  my  host, 
expecting  a  woi"d  of  welcome.  He  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  then  he  said  gravely — 
"This  is  Francesca's  doing.  But  it  is 
ETOod  of  you.  Mr.  Phenays,  to  come." 

"  Mademoiselle's  doing  !  "  I  could  not 
help  interrupting. 


Mr.  Phenays,  I  must  not  keep  you  talking 
any  longer  ;  follow  me,  \rill  you  ?  " 

Her  manner  was  courteous  and  friendly, 
but  a  strange  despondency  came  over  me  as 
I  talked  to  her,  and  the  comfort  which  1 
had  liitherto  experienced,  in  the  receipt  of 


"  Hftstily  piislied 
it  behind  a  velvet 
cuTt&in." 
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"Yes;  she  happened  to  be  present  when 
poor  Escott  died,  and  gave  me  to  underataud 
that  he  had  imparted  a  somewhat  serious 
matter  to  you.  If  so,  we  shall  have  gome- 
thing  to  discuss,  and  I  hope  you  will  for- 
give tlie  liberty  a  complete  stranger  takes 
in  summoning  you  here." 

"But  there  is  no  liberty,"  I  replied. 
"  On  the  contrary,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
grateful  I  am.  Poor  Kscott  spoke  to  me  of 
yon  on  his  deathbed,  and  asked  me  to  com- 
immicaie  with  you  immediately.  He  said 
thali  he  had  left  a  letter  addressed  to  you 
in  his  cabinet.  I  could  not  find  it,  and,  did 
not  know  your  address,  therefore  was  unable 
to  write  to  you.  Your  letter  to-day,  there- 
fore, makes  all  straight.  I  am  much  re- 
lieved." 

"  I  presume,  Mr.  Phenays,  you  are  now  on 
your  way  to  London,  in  order  to  hand  on 
the  communication  which  Escott  made  to 
you  to  the  riglit  quarter  ?  " 

"  I  am  returning  to  London,"  I  answered. 
"  But  an  unfortunate  thing  happened.  Poor 
Eseott's  secret  was  never  confided  to  me  ; 
he  was  about  to  tell  it  when  he  was  inter- 
nipted." 

"  How  ?  " 

"Miss  Delacourt,  in  what  I  consider  an 
unwarrantable  way,  burst  into  the  room. 
The  shock  killed  him." 

"  Francesca  was  always  impulsive,"  said 
the  old  man.  lie  paused  for  a  moment  and 
his  face  looked  downcast.  "  Is  it  really 
true,"  he  said  then,  "  that  you  know  noth- 
ing ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  I  replied. 

"And  yet  someone  must  act,  and  at  once," 
continued  M.  Laroque.  "  The  matter  is  of 
vital  importance.  If  I  were  not  a  cripple,  I 
could — ^but  there,  I  am  powerless.  God  only 
knows  wliat  the  consequences  may  bo  if  those 
scoundrels  " 

He  broke  off,  a  faint  streak  of  colour  in 
his  face. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Your 
coming  is  opportune.  You  will,  of  course, 
remain  for  the  night." 

"  I  have  come  prepared  to  do  so." 

"That  is  well.  After  dinner  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  know." 

He  rang  the  bell,  which  was  close  to 
his  side.  An  old  servant  in  faded  hvery 
appeared.  He  took  me  to  a  room  on  the 
second  floor.  I  changed  into  my  dinner 
dress  and  came  downstairs.  I  found  my 
host  and  Mademoiselle  in  the  room.  The 
meal  was  announced.  The  old  servant  Paul 
gave  his  arm  to  my  host  and  conducted  hitn. 


to  the  bead  of  the  tiible.  During  dinner 
Francesca  Belacourt  led  the  conversation. 
She  spoke  well  in  excellent  French.  My 
host  now  and  then  looked  at  her  with  an 
affectionate  smile.  She  was,  beyond  doubt, 
a  handsome  and  attractive  woman. 

We  dined  simply,  and  when  the  meal 
came  to  an  end  Laroque  turned  to  his  god- 
daughter. 

"  Francesca,"  ho  said,  "  Mr.  Phenays  and  I 
are  going  to  the  laboratory.  We  are  about  to 
have  an  important  conversation.  Can  yon  do 
without  us  for  a  time  ?  " 

"  Of  courae  I  can,"  she  answered.  "  But, 
godfather,  the  laboratory  is  too  damp  for 
you  just  now.  I  must  go  down  first  and  see 
that  ifi  is  comfortable." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear.  Turn  on  the  electric 
light.  The  room  is  thoroughly  warm,  and 
your  idea  with  regard  to  it.^  being  damp,  is— 
pardon  my  saying  it— nonsense." 

She  shook  her  head  and  lier  eyes  met  mine 
fully.  There  was  somethhig  in  their  glance 
which  again  brought  back  that  intense  sensa- 
tion of  discomfort  and  uneasiness  which  her 
presence  had  before  produced.  She  went  as 
far  as  the  door,  then  she  turned  and  looked 
at  me  again. 

Her  second  glance  caused  a  cnrions  tingling 
in  my  spine.  As  I  write  these  words  I  recall 
that  queer  look.  There  was  a  strange  ex- 
pression round  her  mouth,  a  slight  narrowing 
of  her  dark,  almond-shaped  eyes — a  peculiar 
smile,  which  first  lit  up  the  gloomy  depths 
of  her  eyes,  hovered  round  her  lips,  and 
vanished, 

A  moment  later  I  had  forgotten  about  her, 
being  much  entertained  by  my  host's  con- 
versation. We  chatted  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  he  turned  to  me. 

"  If  you  will  walk  down  the  passage  out- 
side this  room,  Mr.  Plienays,  and  open  a 
baize  door  at  the  end,  you  will  find  some 
steps.  Pray  go  down  the  stairs  to  the  labora- 
tory. I  sh^l  be  with  you  in  a  moment  or 
two." 

I  immediately  proceeded  to  carry  out  his 
instructions.  I  walked  down  the  passage, 
opened  the  baize  door,  and  went  downstairs. 
The  whole  of  the  castle  weis  lit  with  electric 
light.  It  looked  strangely  out  of  place  in 
this  Norman  fortress  ;  but  Laroque  was 
nothing  if  not  scientific,  and  the  latest 
improvements  in  science  were,  he  assured 
me,  always  to  be  found  in  his  bouse.  As  1 
entered  the  laboratory  I  started  to  see  that 
Mademoiselle  Delacourt  was  there.  She  was 
bending  over  a  cylinder.  When  I  appeared 
she  hastily  push^l'stqtbyfc^QiP^itvelvet 
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"  Bent  near  and  spoke  in  a  whisper." 

curtain  ;  then  she  turned,  looked  at  me,  and 
smiled. 

"I  will  leave  you  and  my  godfather  to 
your  business,"  she  said,  and  she  went  away 
without  waiting  for  me  to  speak  to  her. 

Curiosity  impelled  me  to  walk  to  the 
curtain  and  push  it  back,  in  order  to  see  what 
was  behiTid  it.  Only  two  cylinders,' which 
might  have  contjiined  anything,  but  were  now 
empty.  I  vaguely  wondered  why  they  were 
there,  and  what  Mademoiselle  Delaconrt  was 
doing  with  them.  A  weight  of  gloom  and 
nervousness  overpowered  me,  but  my  host's 
footsteps  caused  me  to  pull  myself  together, 
and  the  next  instant  he  entered  the  room. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  sinking  with  a  sigh  into 
his  easy-chair.  "Bo  you  know,  Pheuays, 
tliat  this  is  one  of  the  finest  laboratories  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Here  I  do 
all  my  scientific  work.  1  am  quite  quiet 
here  and  undisturbed  ;  anyone  would  think  a 
place  of  this  sort  would  be  damp,  for  it  is 
only  just  above  the  level  of  the  moat,  but 
in  reality  it  is  not." 

"  The*  air  of  the  room  is  quite  warm  and 
dry,"  I  answered. 

"Yes,  that  is  the  case,"  he  replied.  Then 
he  was  silent  for  a  minute.  "  1  am  glad 
you  have  come,  Mr.  IMieuays."  he  said  then, 
"for  if  that  secret  got  into  the  wrong  hands. 


it  would  do  the  most  incalculable  and 
awful  mischief.  Now,  come  nearer 
to  nie  and  T  will  tell  you  everything, 
llullo  !  what  is  that  " 

He  had  saircely  spoken  before  we 
were  plunged  into  darkness ;  the 
electric  light  had  gone  out. 

"  That  infernal  dynamo  has  broken 
down  ^ain  !  "  he 
said.    "  It  is  really 
too    bad.  Please 
h  a  u  d    me  the 
matches    and  we 
will  light  a  lamp  ; 
you  will  find  them 
just  there  on  the 
bench ;  run  your 
hand  along  and  you 
will  touch  the  box." 
I  rose  to  comply,  guided  by 
a  streak  of  moonliglit  wbicli 
entered    through   a  narrow 
window. 

"1  cannot  find  any  matolies," 
I  said.  "Justwaita  rnoment ; 
I  will  go  to  the  dinhig-room 
and  get  some." 

I  opened  the  door  and  began 
to  climb  the  stahs.    I  had 
not  gone  up  a  dozen  steps  when  I  heard  him 
call  out — 

"  All  r^ht,  here  they  are ;  come  back, 
please." 

T  had  just  turned  to  do  so,  when  a  sudden 
and  terrific  explosion  occurred,  an  explosion  of 
such  awful  violence  that  I  felt  myself  hurled 
up  against  the  stonework  as  if  by  an  unseen 
arm.  For  a  moment  I  was  so  stunned  that 
I  could  scarcely  understand  what  had  hap- 
pened. Then  self-control  returned  to  me 
and  I  went  quickly  back  to  the  lahoratpry. 
A  terrible  sight  met  my  gaze.  The  room 
was  absolutely  wrecked,  the  window-panes 
and  sashes  blown  out,  and  the  floor  strewn 
with  shattered  furniture.  In  one  corner, 
evidently  propelled  there  by  the  violence  of 
the  explosion,  lay  the  body  of  my  poor  host. 
I  rushed  to  raise  him  up,  but  one  glance  was 
sui!icient  to  show  that  he  was  quite  dead.  I 
was  just  about  to  go  for  assistance,  when 
Mademoiselle,  followed  by  sevei'al  servants, 
hurried  in.  On  seeing  me  she  gave  a  sharp 
cry,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  curious  look 
of  horror  and  intense  disappointment  on  her 
face.  Then  she  seemed  to  recover  hei-self ; 
she  stood  by  the  door  with  both  hands 
raised. 

"  All  !  she  cried,  "  Ljyarned  him ;  so  it 
has  happened  at,|{^tJoyCjOOgle 
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"  What  do  yon  mean  ?  "  !  said.  '*  Ciiii  you 
tlirow  any  liirlit  on  this  fearful  tiiiufj  ?  " 

"  I  can,"  silt:  replied.  "  I  warned  liim,  but 
he  would  never  listen.  Come  upstairs,  and 
I  will  tell  yoii.'' 

"  You  shall  tell  me  here,"  I  auswered. 

"Bring  a  lamp  at  once,"  I  continued, 
turning  to  the  serYant. 

He  turned  to  obey.  Miss  Delacourt  and  I 
stood  facing  each  other.  The  moonlight 
coming  in  through  the  sliatterod  windows 
fell  on  both  our  faces.  All  the  distrust  1 
feit  for  her  shone,  doubtless,  in  my  eyes.  Just 
for  a  moment  her  eyes  quailed  under  ray 
gaze.    A  man  came  down  with  a  lamp.  ' 

"  Now  for  your  explanation,"  I  said. 

"  Do  you  doubt  my  word  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  doubt  everything  about  you,"  I  replied. 
"  I  doubted  you  from  the  first  moment  I 
saw  you  ;  now  I  doubt  you  terribly." 

"  And  yet  you  are  wrong,"  she  said  ;  "  but 
some  men  cannot  help  being  suspicious." 

"  I  await  your  explanation,"  I  said. 

"  And  I  will  give  it,"  she  said.  "  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  marsh  gas  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then  you  will  soon  be  at  the  bottom  of 
this  awful  accident.  Marsh  gas  is  to  be 
found  in  places  where  vegetation  decomposes. 
It  is  the  same  thing  as  fire-damp,  which 
causes  so  many  mining  disasters.  Its 
deadliness  consists  in  its  not  being  detectable 
by  any  of  the  senses,  aa  it  has  no  colour  or 
smell  ;  but  when  mixed  with  the  air  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  explosive  gaseous  mixtures 
there  is.  Now,  I  have  often  suspected  that 
this  gas  found  its  way  into  M.  Laroque's 
laboratory  from  the  moat.  Of  course,  even  if 
it  did  come  in,  he  would  be  safe  as  long  as 
only  the  electric  light  was  burning  ;  but  any 


unguarded  flame,  even  that  caused  by  the 
ligliting  of  a  match,  would  bring  ou  an 
explosion.  But  why  were  you  not  also 
present  when  the  explosion  took  place  ?" 

"  I  went  to  find  some  matches,"  I 
answered.  "The  electric  light  went  oat 
suddenly.  I  could  not  find  the  match-box, 
and  vfent  upstairs  to  get  some.  Mademoiselle, 
why  did  the  light  go  out  ?  What  were  you 
doing  when  you  bent  over  tlie  cylinder  ? 
Why  did  you  push  it  behind  the  curtain  ? 
I  looked  behind  the  curtain  wlien  you  left 
the  room,  and  found  two  cyfinders  ;  they 
may  have  contained  comprised  air  or 
anything." 

She  turned  whice. 

"  You  will  lie  sorry  for  this,"  slie  said. 
"  Your  suspicions  are  past  enduriog."  She 
tnmed  and  left  the  room. 

How  I  spent  the  rest  of  that  night  I  can 
scarcely  tell,  but  towards  morning  I  ^  ent  to 
my  bedroom  and  lay  down  without  un- 
dressing. I  had  SGEircely  dropped  asleep 
before  I  was  aroused  by  someone  touching 
me.  Looking  up,  I  saw  the  old  servant  'Paul. 

"  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,  sir.  A  train 
for  Paris  leaves  Bevallon  in  less  than  an 
hour.  I  will  drive  you  to  the  station.  You 
are  not  safe  in  this  house,  Mr.  Phenays." 

'*  In  Heaven's  name  what  do  you  mean  ? " 
I  asked. 

He  bent  Tiear  atul  spoke  in  a  whisper. 

"May  (!od  forgive  me  if  I  am  wrong,  sir, 
but  I  must  speak.  There  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  the  dynamo.  I  saw  .AFademoiselle 
with  her  own  hands  turn  off  the  current." 

I  raised  myself  on  my  elbow  and  stare<i 
hard  at  the  old  servant. 

"  I  will  take  your  advice,  Paul,"  I  said, 
"  and  get  back  to  Paris  at  once." 


THE  ENGLISH  SWITZERLAND. 


By  HAROLD  SHEPSTONE. 


IT  will  probably  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  to  speak  of  a  Switzerland  in 
England,  for  the  very  name  conjures  ; 
up  lofty,  enow-clad  mountains  almost  impos-  ^ 
sible  of  ascent ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  can 
claim  to  possess  the  Alps,  in  miniature  at 
least,  in  that  part  of  the  country  known  as 
the  Lake  District,  ocoupyiug  a  small  portion 
of  Lancasli  ire,  most  of   C  umberland  and 


too,  has  often  to  be  considered.  But  at 
Christmas  and  Easter— or  in -the  middle 
of  summer,  when  the  busy  man  cannot 
remain  away  from  town  more  than  a  few 
days  or  a  week,  and  a  journey  to  Switzerland 
is  impossible — the  L^e  District  offers  him 
almost  unlimited  opportunities  for  tasting 
the  joys  of  nioimtaincering.  If  he  is  ambi- 
tiouH,  and  anxious  to  develop  the  higher  art 


Westmorland,  tucked  away  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  England. 

An  important  point  which  should  give 
an  added  charm  to  this  Switzerland  of 

ours  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  rciicliod  from 
London  in  a  day,  or  even  in  a  niglit,  while 
the  Alps  or  Caucasus  involve  a  long  and 
trying  journey.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
also  that  hundreds  are  barred  from  partici- 
pating in  the  delights  of  climbing  the  great 
Alp  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  their 
holiday,  while  the  length  of  their  purse, 


of  mountain  climbing,  there  are  innumer- 
able peaks  which  he  can  scale — peaks  and 
pinnacles  which  cannot  be  negotiated  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  rope  and  the  axe. 

It  is  in  winter,  of  coni-se,  that  the  crags 
and  rocks  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
arc  clothed  in  snow  and  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  miniature  Switzerland,  but  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  it  is  only  at  that  period 
of  the  year  that  they  present  any  particular 
interest  to  chmbers.  /^Anyone  who  has 
visited  the  LakfeteswilbyadafwOlaft^here  are 
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seemingly  impossible  cliffs  and  rocks  on 
nearly  every  hill,  which  offer  unlimiiied 
scope  both  to  the  novice  as  well  as  to  the 
more  experienced  mountaineer.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  climbing,  especially  in  the 
south-west  portion  of  it,  is  wrought  without 
some  amount  of  danger.  For  the  ordinary 
individual  to  imagine  that  ho  could  rush  away 
from  town,  and  eclipse,  ur  even  equal,  many 
of  the  recent  noted  climbs  that  have  been 
recorded,  could  only  end  in  disastrous  results. 

Mountaineering  is  an  art,  and  as  such 
requires  practice,  as  well  as  no  little  amount 
of  iugeuuity  and  judgment,  before  the  more 


difficult  ascents  can 
be  undertaken.  And 
nowhere,  perhaps, 
is  there  better 
ground  for  gradual 
tuition  in  the  art 
than  is  afforded  in 
the  mountains  of 
the  English  Tjakes, 
and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  that 
many  of  our  best 
Alpine  climbers 
made  their  first  at- 
tempts among  the 
fells  of  Cumber- 
land. There  they 
have  learned  how 
to  gauge  the  length 
of  their  own  stride 
and  reach  when 
crossing  gullies  and 
clambering  up  steep 
rocks,  as  well  as 
how  to  wriggle  up 
almost  perpendicu- 
lar pinnacles  which 
could  not  have  been 
ascended  without 
the  help  of  the 
shoulder  and  the 
assistance  of  the 
knee.  The  value 
of  the  axe,  both  as 
a  support  and  as  a 
lever,  and  the  vir- 
tues of  a  rope  up 
steep  ascents,  will 
be  better  under- 
stood and  more 
readily  appreciated 
after  a  visit  to  the 
Lake  District. 

It  is  true  that  it 
only  possesses  three 
mountains  over  3,000  feet  high,  while  there 
are  nearly  sixty  that  exceed  an  altitude  of 
2,000  feet,  and  some  twenty  above  1,000 
feet,  but  their  Alpine  nature  will  be  apparent 
after  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions. The  photograph  on  page  75  is  a 
\-iew  of  St.  John's  Church,  with  Skiddaw 
beautifully  outlined  in  the  background.  Tt 
is  the  third  highest  mountain  in  England, 
and  as  the  distance  from  Keswick  to  the 
top  is  only  about  five  miles,  and  ponies  can 
go  to  the  summit  with  comparative  ease,  it 
is  a  favourite  ascent.  As,  however,  it  does 
not  present  anJMcf»^tflal^d'il^^^fcies  from 
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the  climbers'  point  of  view,  we  will  not 
dwell  upon  the  fascinating  and  panoramic 
views  to  be  obtained  from  its  summit,  but 
turn  our  attention  to  the  climbing  quedities 
of  the  other  peaks. 

.  Scawfell  is  the  highest  mountain,  and  next 
la  he^ht  comes  Helvellyn,  which  can  be 


ascended  from  Keswick,  though  the  more 
general  custom  is  to  make  the  ascent  from 
Grasmere  or  from  Patterdale.  It  was  in 
connection  with  Helvellyn  that  Colonel 
Barrow  issued  his  famous  challenge  to  the 
Alpine  Club,  a  part  c/'^whieb^frA  quote : 
"No  one,  I  thSflKf^ ^i^ifr^yAt^g^Hhe  im- 
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f)08sible,  wliicli  may  be  found  in  all  the 
lighcst  mountains  in  tluj  Lake  District. 
They  have  tiieir  precipitous  sides  for  adven- 
turous climbers,  who,  1  promise,  will  never 
get  up  them,  even  if  they  have  a  mind  to 
try."  Ko  doubt  this  statement  had  the 
effect  of  awakening  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
hills  and  rocks  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
morland. 

The  "  precipitous  sides "  have  been 
ascended,  and  the  records  that  have  been 
achieved  by  Alpine  climbers  within  the  last 
few  years  would  probiibly  astonish  Colonel 
BfuTow  hinjself.  It  was  such  difficult 
ascents  as  Striding  Edge,  perhaps,  that  the 
Colonel  had  in  mind  when  he  uttered  tiie 
above  words,  and  until  very,  recently  it  was 


believed  to  present 
such  difficulties  as 
only  an  experienced 
and  hardy  moun- 
tiiineer  could  possibly 
hope  to  tackle.  It 
recalls  to  mind  the 
fate  of  Charles 
Gough,  who  in  the 
spring  of  180.^)  met 
with  an  accident 
whilst  walking  along 
the  ridge,  which 
caused  his  death. 
This  accident  has 
been  rendered 
famous  by  both 
Wordsworth  and 
Scott,  each  making 
it  the  subject  of  a 
poem. 

The  photograph 
on  the  next  page  is 
a  fine  view  of  Sharp 
Edge,  Saddleback, 
Sk  idda w's  near 
neighbour,  and  which 
very  mucli  resembles 
Striding  Edge.  At 
fir^it  sight  the  un- 
initiated would  be 
inclined  to  regard 
the  feat  of  the  two 
cHrabers  seen  in  the 
photograpli  as  both 
dangerous  and  fool- 
hardy. To  say  that 
there  was  no  danger 
at  all  would  be 
wrong,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the 
footing  is  better  than 
it  appears  from  a  cursory  glance  at  tlie 
illustration,  and  with  a  clear  licad  and  steady 
legs  the  ascent  is  not  a  very  difficult  one. 

bur  first  photograph  is  Borrowdalc,  one  of 
the  finest  valleys  in  the  Lake  District,  and 
probably  in  England.  It  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  best  climbing  in  England,  and  it  is  in 
this  district,  too,  tliat  the  observant  eye  will 
notice  the  smooth  and  striated  character  of 
the  surrounding  rocks,  evidently  ti-aces  of  the 
groovhig  action  of  ancient  glaciera  which  at 
some  remote  period  occupied  every  valley. 
Many  interesting  and  odd  stories  are  told  of 
liorrowdale,  one  of  the  most  amusing,  per- 
haps, being  how  its  inhabitants  once  endea- 
■\'oured  to  retain  the  cuckoo  in  their  district. 
Believing  that  spning^wi^^  ever  if 
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the  bird  could  be  kept  in  the  valley  through- 
out the  year,  they  built  a  wall  across  the 
entrance  at  Grange.  They  failed  in  the 
attempt,  and  it  is'  supposed  to  be  a  popular 
belief  that  the  villagers  would  have  attained 
their  object  if  the  wall  had  been  built  one 
course  hipjher. 

We  are  now  plunged  into  the  very  heart 
of  thiit  portion  of  the  district  where  the  best 
climbs  of  all  are  to  be  found.  For  the 
moment  we  will  consider  Great  End,  which 
can  be  ascended 
from  AVastdule  or 
Borrowdale  by  way 
of  Sty  Head  Pass. 
Its  chief  features, 
perhaps,  are  its  gul- 
lies.  There  are 
three  —  the  South- 
east Gully,  Central 
Gully,  and  Gust's 
Gully.  The  photo- 
graph sliOHii  on  the 
previous  page  is  a 
view  of  the  Central 
Gully,  taken  in 
winter,  witli  four 
climbers  making  the 
ascent.  In  winter 
the  climb  is  a  diffi- 
cult one,  and  in 
summer,  too,  it  is 
dangerous,  though 
much  easier.  Viewed 
from  Sprinkling 
Tarn  it  lias  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  deep 
gash  right  into  Lhe 
mountain  from  top 
to  bottom.  The 
gully,  however, 
branches  into  two 
about  half-way  u]). 
To  make  a  complete 
ascent,  both  rope 
and  axe  have  to  be 
called  into  requisi- 
tion, and  the  feat 
has  been  accom- 
plished by  many 
members  of  the 
Alpine  Club  within 
Lhe  last  few  years  ; 
Mr.  W.  P.  Haskett 
Smith  is  credited 
;''ith  having  explored 

as  far  back  as 


attractive  features  of  the  Lake  District  are 
the  iunumei-ablc  ghylls  and  waterfalls.  They 
abound  everywhere,  and  some  of  them  are 
exceedingly  grand.  By  far  the  wildest, 
however,  is  Piers  Ghyll,  on  the  north  side 
of  Lingmell,  in  Wasklale.  The  view  we 
reproduce  was  taken  in  winter,  but  will 
convey  some  idea  of  its  rugged  character. 
Tlie  water  tumbles  very  majestiadly  down 
its  irregular  bed,  and  at  one  point  rushes 
over  a  great  mass  of  rocks  to  the  depth  of 
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nearly  fifty  feet.  To  inspect  it  properly  the 
ravine  mnat  be  entered  iind  the  bed  of  tlit; 
stream  followed  for  some  little  distance.  It 
is  impossible  to  proceed  the  wliolc  way  up 
the  gliyll,  for  the  cliffs  become  narrower  and 
the  Tocks  and  water  combine  so  as  to  present 
an  insurmountable  barrier.  Consequently  it 
can  hardly  be  called  a  practice-ground  for 
climbers,  though  it  was  once  climbed  by 
I)r.  Collier  with  three  com- 
panions, Messrs.  WiTis(;r. 
Jones,  and  Fairbairn,  on 
April  20,  1893.  Attern[its 
liave  been  made  to  repeat 
the  ascent,  but  so  far  misuc- 
cessf  ully.  Some  climbers  put 
down  Dr.  Collier's  success  to 
the  unprecedented  drought 
of  1893,  when  the  volume 
of  water  was  naturally  smaller 
than  usual.  No  doubt  this 
greatly  accel- 
erated the 
doctor's 
climb,  but  it 
was  none  the 
less  a  difficult 
and  danger- 
0  u  8  one. 
Many  stories 
are  told  of 
the  perils  of 
Piers  Gliyll, 
some  of  bhem 
being  quite 
romantic. 
According  to 
an  inhabitant 
of  Wastdale, 
a  tourist  was 
obliged  to 
pasB  the  night 
in  the  ghjU 
some  years 
ago  through 
an  accident, 
and  is 
credited  with 
having  said 

that  ho  was  **  perfectly  coi^oled  by  the 
beantiful  scenery." 

Naturally  considerable  interest  centres  in 
the  highest  mountain  of  all,  Soawfell  Pike, 
3,210  feet  high  ;  and  the  Scawfell  Mass, 
which  embraces  the  three  Scawfell  Pikes, 
Scawfell,  Great  End,  and  liingmell,  offers  a, 
wide  field  of  exploit  to  the  climber.  Scaw- 
fell can  boast  of  some  fine  rocks  towards 
Mlckledoor,  and  as  a  cUmbing^round  is  very 
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populiir,  especially  in  winter.  Miekledoor 
CbimTiey,  in  the  clefts  of  Scawfell,  is  rendered 
difficult  of  ascent  on  account  of  the  gully 
being  blocked  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  top.  Tlie  honour  of  being  the  first  to 
surmount  this  obstacle  belongs  to  Mr.  W. 
11.  Fowler,  who  accomplished  the  ascent  on 
September  12,  1893. 

Probably  the  favourite  winter  resort  of 
climbers  to  Scawfell  is  the  Deep 
Ghyll.   It  is  a  fashionable  climb 
in  winter,  when  the  clink  of  the 
ice-axe  can  be  heard  among  its 
rocks  and  crags,  especially  at 
Christmas  and  Easter.  I'lenty 
of  snow  is  generally  to  be  found 
in  the  ghyll,  or  gully,  and  the 
rock  ficenerj  is  also  very  grand. 
Tliere     are     two  interesting 
"  pitches,"  and  our  photograph 
is  a  view  of  the  first  "  pitch," 
showing  two  climbers  in  the  act 
of  ascending  the  gully.  The 
ghyll  can  !)e  reached  fromWast- 
dale  Head  in  about  an  hour  and 
a  half.     To  make  a  complete 
ascent  of  the  ghyll,  howe\'cr,  is 
jy  no  means  easy, 
and  involves  the  use 
of  the  ice-axe  and 
rope,     while  con- 
siderable caution  is 
needed. 

A  little  to  the  east 
of    Deep    Ghyll  is 
another  gnlly,  known 
as  Moss  (ihyll,  which 
presents  both 
'■>4:<J,    an  interest- 
ing iuid  difh- 
cnlt  climb. 
The  first  at- 
tempt to  as- 
cend  it  was 
made  by  Mr. 
H  a  8  k  e  1 1 
Smith  in 
June,  1889. 
He    had  to 

abanilon  the  climb,  however,  about  half-way 
up,  his  party  being  repulsed  by  the  jammed 
boulders.  On  December  27,  1892,  Messrs. 
Collie,  Hiistings,  and  Robinson  passed  these 
blocla  by  the  aid  of  an  artificial  step  cut 
into  the  rock,  and  reached  the  top  of  the 
gully  by  climbing  a  little  to  the  left. 
Dr.  Collier  ascended  theghyll  a  few  days 
later  with  a  party^i  a^c[|C8^^J^i0^^honour 
of  being  the  first'io^mjilEe  a  connate  ascent 
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the  foully  from  bcgiimirifj  to  end.    It  lias  been  ascended 
niiiny  times  since  by  some  of  our  best  Alpino  climbers  ;  but 
an  allusion,  pcrlmps,  may  be  made  to  the  daring  feat  of 
the  liite  Mr.  0.  0.  Jones  (who  lost  his  life  while  fiscend- 
:  the  Dent  Blanche  in  181)9);  he  ciimbed  the 
umlly  entirely  alone  on  January  9,  18*jy.    In  his 
work,  "Eock  Climbing  in  the  English  Lakes," 
he  gave  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  climb, 
which  occupied  over  five  hours ;  Mr. 
Jones  had  an  unfortunate  slip  at  the 
first  attempt,  and  was  pr(!eipitated 
into  the  snowbed  of  tlie  gully  below. 
One    of    the    most  interesting 
features  of  the  Scawfell  Mass,  especi- 
ally as  a  climbing-ground,  is  the 
Pinnacle.    It  is  undoubtedly  a  fine 
rock,  some  GOO  feet  in  height,  rising 
from  the  foot  of    Lord's  Rake, 
When  first  seen  by  the  ordiuai'y 
individual  he  is  apt  to  exclaim  that 
it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  scale 
its  smooth  sides ;  and  tlie  writer 
must  confess  that,  until  he  saw  a 
party  of  three  climbers  successfully 
gain  the  top,  in  the  autumn  of  1896, 
he  was  inclined  to  regard  the  feat 
as  impossible. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Great  Gable,  which 
has  been  described  by  climbers  as  "a  fine  fellow." 
It  can  be  ascended  from  Wastdale  Head,  and  the 
views  obtained  from  it  are  magnificent.  The 
greatest  interest  of  all,  however,  centres  iu  the 
Napes  Needle,  which  is  considered  by  many 
'  climbers  as  one  of,  if  not  the  most  difficult  climb 
in  the  Lake  District.    It  only  requires  a  glance 
at  the  accompanying  illustrations,  when  its 
dangerous  character  can  be  fully  appreciated. 
Some,  perhaps,  may  be  inclined  to  remark 
that  it  is  impossible  to  scale  such  a  rock  ; 
but   we   would    call    attention    to  the 
individimis  on  the  top  of  the  highest 
&  boulder,  as  shown  in  the  photograph.  If 
g_  the  photograph  on  page  74  is  scrutinised, 
less  than  eight  peraons  can  be 
iiunted  making  the  ascent.  There 
ire  two  on  the  very  top  boulder,  the 
lady  standing  up  being  Miss  Kichol, 
wiiiie  the  other  figure  sitting  down 
Mr.  A.  V.  Abraham.    "  What  a 
place  for  a  woman  to  get  to  !  " 
someone   will   exclaim.  Miss 
Nichol,  however,  cannot  claim 
the  honour  of  being  the  first 
lady  to  set  foot  upon  this  almost 
"forbidden  rock,"  for  the  Needle 
can    boast  of  an  interesting 
history,  according  to  which  Miss 

rst  la^  to  reach 
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the  top,  having  made  the  ascent  with  Pro- 
feesor  Marshall's  party  on  March  31, 181)0. 
On  this  occMion  three-quarters  of  an  hour 

was  spent  in  thro\vin<^  a  rope  over  the 
summit  for  the  benefit  of  the  leader. 

But  to  retnrn  to  our  illustration.  It  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  swld  that  tiie  climbei-s 
shown  in  the  illustratiou  are  well-known  and 


experienced  mountaineers.  In  addition  to 
the  lady  at  the  top,  two  others  of  her  sex  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  photo — (Mrs.)  Dr.  Bryant, 
who  is  in  tite  act  of  scrambling  up  the  deep 
cnick  in  tbo  rock,  assisted  by  tlie  rope  which 
is  guided  by  another  lady  higher  up,  the 
whole  manoeuvring  being  superintended  by 
the  climber  above,  Mr.  P.  Eckenstein,  who 
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liad  charf^e  of  the  climbing  part  of  Sir  W.  Martin  Conway's 
expedition  to  tlie  Himalayas.    It  is  rather  difficult  to  explain  how 
the  ascent  is  made,  bnt  in  order  to  get  from  the  position  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Cowley,  who  looks  as  if  he  was  clinging  to  the 
^  top  boulder  in  mid-air,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  round  behind 
the  stone. 

The  most  daring  climber  the  Needle  lias  ever  seen, 
however,  is  that  indomitable  mountaineer,  Mr.  Haskett 
Smith,  who  is  credited  with  being  the  tirst  pereon  to 
discover  it,  in  1886.    He  made  an  ascent  alone  in  that 
year  and  reached  the  top,  leavinj^  a  handkerchief 
behind  when  lie  descended.    His  example  was  not 
followed  by  others  until  three  years  later,  but  since 
then  it  has  frequently  been  the  scene  of  some 
I    daring  ascents. 

.   EASTER  AT  WASTDATiR  HEAD. 

By  AYaltee  Brunskill. 

In  1882,  writing  of  certain  experiences  in  the 
Ijake  District,  Christopher  North 
describes  the  approach  of  his 
party  to  Wastdale  Head, 
over  Scawfell  Pikes, thus ; 
"Onr   motions  iiave 
long  been  watched 
from    the  most 
hospitable  of  houses.    On  his  way  down  Sty  Head,  Thomas 
himself  had  seen  some  creatures  crawling  on  the  threshold 
of  Mickle  Door,  who  he  knew  were  human.    An  hour 
afterwards  he  told  the  mistress  to  look,  and  say  wh"*- 
she   saw  on  the   Pike.     Then  a  shepherd  from 
Kirkfell  had  come  in,  asserting  that  there  were 
lakers,  or  planners,  or  something  of  that  sort,  on 
the  top  of  Scaw,  and  the  whole  honseliold  had 
been  eyeing  us  from  the  court  before  the  ])orch, 
as,  in  diminished  numbers  but  increased  dimensions, 
we  were  seen  wending  down  Lingmell." 

It  is  otherwise  at  Wastdale  to-day.  Sufficiently 
difficult  of  access,  Wastwater  has  remained  one  of 
the  least  visited  of  all  the  lakes,  and  this,  the 
grandest  of  the  dales,  is  com- 
paratively   unknown  among 
so-called    "  visitors    to  the 
Lake  District."    Still,  the 
approach    of    one    or  a 
dozen    to    the  modest 
little  hotel,  which  re- 
places the  yefc  more 
modest  inn,  is  re- 
garded  with  equa- 
nimity, the  accommo- 
dation being  usually 
adaptable  to  the  re- 
quirements of  climb- 
ers and  tom-ists.  At 
Kaster,    however,    i;kak  hock, 
there  is  an  exception  ; 
then   the    dale    is  L'^f^*^'"' 
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crowded  —  fifty  is  a 
crowd  at  Wastdalc,  a 
hundred  would  be 
jostling  multitudes — 
and  if  jou  wish  to  be 
certiiin  of  rooms,  they 
must  be  engaged  long 
in  advance.  Each  year 
a  number  of  persons 
learn  this  by  experi- 
ence. It  may  be  they 
have  come  from  Kes- 
wick, by  Sty  Head  ; 
from  Langdale  or 
further  soiitli,  liy  Ros- 
sett  Gliyll  and  Ksk 
IT  a.  use;  or  fro  m 
Butterniere,  by  Scarf 
Gap  and  Black  Siiil 
Pass.  They  see,  with 
a  satisfaction  which 
is  fated  to  be  short- 
lived, this  place  of 

rest,  straighten  themselves  up,  and  come 
along  for  the  last  half-mile  with  a  cheerful 

swing,  meant  to  suggest  that  their  feet  are 
not  sore  and  their  legs  not  weary.  Then 
they  are  told,  regretfully  but  firmly,  that 
there  is  no  room,  but  that  they  may  get 
it  at  Kethcr  Wastdale,  five  miles  away  ;  and 
these  dejected,  improvident  people,  whose 


PARTIKS  MKKTIKG  OS  TlIK  SUMMIT. 


feet  are  sore  and  whose  legs  are  very  weary, 
fade  off  into  the  night  with  a  much  less 
confident  air. 

It  is  not  until  every  conceivable  corner  in 

the  few  bouses  afc  Wastdalc  Head  has  been 
filled  that  this  last  suggestion  is  acted  upon, 
and  at  such  times,  in  years  gone  by,  the  late 
vicar  and  his  wife  nsed  kindly  to  open  their 
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doors.  Pei'sons  whose  eiitei-prise  luis  really 
brought  them  into  the  neii^hbonrhood  of  the 
deepest  lake,  highest  mountain,  and  smallest 
church  in  England,  are  loath  to  retire  to  less 
favoured  places,  and,  besides,  the  late  vicar 
was  glad  of  a  little  company,  and  liked  to 


entertain  Iiis  guests  with  good-natured  anec- 
dotes at  the  expense  of  climbers.  On  one 
occasion  he  related  to  a  guest  how  "  some 
fool "  had  spent  the  night  on  the  top  of 
Scawfell  in  a  sleeping-bag,  and  a  pensive  smile 
crept  over  the  fiW»t«f-MB^^aflHJ^^  listener. 
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He  happened  to  be  the  very  fool  who  had  so 

slept  out ! 

One  Easter  in  pavticular  is  in  our  mind. 
We  were  fortunate  in  being  housed  in  the 
hotel,  directly  under  the  care  of  Daniel 
Tyson  and  his  good  wife.  Few  things 
cluul<^c  Iti  the  dale.  Sixty  years  ago  William 
Tyfioii  iuul  his  wife  welconied  Cliristoplicr 
North,  and  we  hope  a  Tyson  will  welcome 
those  who  j^o  to  Wastdale  sixty  years  hence. 

At  Piaster  a  various  and  interesting  com- 
pany is  assembled.  Many  of  them  we  met 
here  a  year  ago  ;  we  have  not  seen  them 
since,  but  shall  be  glad  to  come  ticross  them 
another  year. 

There  is  a  gay  buzz  of  conversation  from 
the  happy  and  oddly  aasoited  dinner  gather- 
ing, and  from  the  soup  to  the  solid  Cumber- 


land cheesecakes  the  burden  of  their  song  is 
"Climbing,  clnubiiig."  We  heard  there  was 
a  lot  of  snow  in  the  Great  Knd  gullies  ;  in  the 
big  gully  it  was  deep  but  soft,  and  therefore 
not  much  good  for  cliinbiug  ;  while  in  the 
South  or  Robinson's  Gully  it  was  too  damp 
to  be  pleasiuit.  Cost's  Gully,  however, 
offered  a  little  pleasant  work  for  the  ice-axe, 
as  near  the  top  the  snow  was  distinctly  hard 
and  the  angle  fairly  steep. 

We  found  that  the  rocks  of  the  Napes  on 
Great  Gable  were,  as  usual  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  all  that  could  be  desired.  One 
party,  after  stretching  their 
nmscles  on  the  Bear  Rock, 
which  from  one  point  re- 
minds one  of  the  head  of 
Rameses  11.,  had  climbed 
the  Napes  Needle,  the 
most  striking  little  climb 
in  the  district.  They  had 
then  climbed  the  Napes 
Ar^te,  steep  at  the  start, 
but  with  plenty  of  good 
holds ;  finishing,  U])  the 
little  chimney  and  easy 
rocks  leading  to  Westmor- 
land's Cairn.  They  re- 
turned down  Great  Gable, 
taking  the  Arrow  -  head 
Arete,  sharp  enough  at  one 
point  to  cut  a  climber  in 
two,  on  the  way. 

The  climbs  on  the  Scaw- 
fell  face,  so  far  as  they 
were  then  known,  were  all 
re-climbed  round  this 
dinner-table.  "  Collie's 
Step "  had  not  paved  but 
excavated  the  "way  up  Moss 
Ghyll ;  while  the  climb 
out  of  Steep  Ghyll,  then  wp  bj  the  famous 
chimney  leading  to  the  little  areifi  the  top  of 
which  is  the  snnunit  of  the  Deep  Ghyll  Pillar, 
was  then,  and  probably  always  will  be,  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  climbs. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  be  long  at 
Wastdale  Head  without  hearing  a  good  deal 
about  the  Pillar  Rock ;  and  at  this  time 
every  party  strong  enough  was  climbing  it 
by  its  uortli  fact',  an  excellent  and  safe  climb 
of  some  three  to  four  hundred  feet.  Tliere 
had  just  been  made  a  variation  on  the  original 
route  to  a  }ioint  called  the  Spht  Block,  up  a 
gully,  wliicli  near  its  top  is  called  Savage 
Gully.  This,  however,  had  to  be  left  and  a 
traverse  made  round  a  curious  corner,  which 
permitted  oidy  of  the  flattest  of  flat  positions 
in  rounding  it,  aij^i^JnoQ^^^f^Stomach 
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Traverse."  The  ciimb  from  near  the  Spht 
Block,  iifter  crossing  the  "  Crevasse,"  seems 
to  end  in  an  impossible  face,  at  one  point 
of  no  f^i-eat  height,  but  just  liigh  enough  to 
block  the  way.  The  desired  jioint,  where 
easy  going  agahi  began,  is  reached  by  lowering 
two  of  the  party  into  the  top  of  Savage  Gully, 
and  a  way  is  then  possible  to  the  desired  point 
above.  The  two  who  have  been  lowered 
draw  the  remainder  up  the  smooth  face. 
Occasionally  this  is  done  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  rope  round  the  waist,  and  an  extra 
rope  nsed  as  ii  stirrup.  A  foot  is  placed  in 
the  loop  of  the  latter,  which  is  drawn  np 
nntil  the  leg  is  bent,  at  a  comfortable  angle  ; 
the  climber  then  pnlling  on  the  rope  lifts 
himself  np  till  his  leg  is  straight ;  then, 
anchored  by  the  rope  round  his  waist,  the 
process  is  repeated  until  the  top  is  reached. 

At  Wastdale  it  ia  not  de  rigmr  to  wear 
purple  and  fine  linen.  The  "  boots  "  recog- 
iiisea  as  a  duty  only  one  act  of  personal 
attention  at  these  times,  and  that  is  the 
application  of  the  fatty  parts  of  a  mountain 
sheep  to  your  hoots,  with  results  which  pro- 
duee  a  peculiarly  satisfying  odour  when  it 
arises  from  fifty  or  sixty  pairs. 

Apart  from  the  climbing,  what  is  the 
entrancing  charm  of  Wastdale?  Why  should 
it  be  found  so  attractive,  so  permanently 


attractive,  to  its  faithful  admirers  ?  Its 
inaccessibility  cannot  be  held  accountable 
for  it,  and  no  one  object  is  so.  The  "den 
of  Wastdale,"  as  Wordsworth  calls  it,  lias 
Eimerdale  on  one  side  and  Eskdale  on  the 
other,  so  may  be  said  to  command  the  two 
others  with  which  it  is  classed.  A  dozen 
mountains  help  to  enclose  the  dale,  and 
many  of  these  the  most  interesting  in  the 
whole  district.  Each  year  we  return  it 
would  seem  there  is  something  fresh  about 
them,  although  the  main  features  we  have 
learned  so  well,  remain.  A  wet  day  or  a 
blizzard  on  the  hills  brings  back  unhappy- 
looking  visitors  wet  through  and  through, 
or  with  icicles  in  their  hair,  as  the  case  may 
be  ;  while  they  later,  sitting  clean  and  dry 
in  the  hotel,  see  others  arrive  in  a  similar 
condition.  But  there  is  no  sympathy  asked 
or  desired,  and  nest  morning,  wlien  clothes 
dried  and  singed  have  been  reclaimed  with 
difficulty,  maybe  the  first  twinges  from 
hard  boots  suffered,  or  the  discomfort  of 
sodden  ones  soundly  comphiined  of,  feeling 
runs  high  again,  and  an  eiiLiiusiastic  start 
will  be  made  for  the  bills.  The  old  love  of 
overcoming  obstacles,  the  tough  determina- 
tion that  climbing  fosters  —  endurance, 
patience,  and  good  temper — these  are  all  to 
the  fore  again. 
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By  BARRY  PAIN/ 


Ko.  VII.— SOAMES  V.  FARSHAW. 
"  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  fermies^ 


OW  Mr.  S.  Bywater 
Soames  was  a  young 
man  who  wanted 
money  without 
woi'king  for  It,  by 
the  simple  process 
of  knowiTiR;  some- 
thing, HuiY  ])os8ihly 
he  remembered.  It 
may  also  be  remem- 
bered  how  he 
triumphed  over  the  Anglo-Foreign  Hotels 
Syndicate,  and  milked  tJiem  of  the  sum  of 
Bis  thousand  pounds,  in  the  matter  of 
Soames's  lease  of  his  chambers  in  Doddington 
Street. 

About  a  year  after  that  event  Soames  was 
lunching  "by  himself  at  the  Continental, 
when  a  tall  old  gentleman,  of  somewhat 
military  appearance,  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

"  Mr.  Soames,  I  think.  I  wonder  if  you 
remember  me." 

"  Certiiinly.  Mr.  Farshaw,  of  the  Anglo- 
Foreign  Hotels  Syndicate.  Won't  you  sit 
down  ?" 

"  Thanks.    It  will  be  far  pleasanter  than 

lunching  alone.  We  were  opponents  once, 
but  I'm  glad  to  see  that  you  bear  no  malice. 
After  all,  why  should  you?  You  got  six 
thousand  for  what  w:is  not  worth  six  hundred 
in  the  open  market." 

"But  I  was  not  dealing  in  tlie  open 
market.  So  far  as  I  remember,  the  offer  you 
made  to  me  was  twenty-five  pounds," 

"True.  Twenty-five  and  a  few  little 
extras.  You  looked  so  young.  You  still 
do  ;  happy  man  !  Of  course,  in  bnsiness  one 
has  to  try  to  bny  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
Indeed,  as  a  director,  -  acting  on  bclialf  of 
others,  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so.  1  think 
we  may  call  it  quits  there.  I'm  afraid 
Cliive  was  rude  to  you,  but  I  was  not 
responsible  for  that  drunken  brute  ;  we  threw 
him  out  soon  afterwards.    Still,  I'm  sorry." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Soames  languidly. 
"  Syndicate  doing  pretty  well  ?  " 
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"  Not  more  than  fairly  well,  I'm  afraid. 
But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  now.  It 
was  splendid  business  once,  but  there's  a  lot 
of  competition  nowadays  ;  any  new  idea's 
copied  at  once.  When  you've  had  the  cream 
you  come  down  to  the  milk.  I  tliouglit  it 
best  to  leave  before  we  were  right  on  to  it. 
I  sold  out,  j  thought  I  saw  better  ways  of 
using  my  little  savings.  Then,  again,  in 
business  you  must  not  be  too  particular  what 
company  you  keep  ;  hut  Chive  was  a  bit  too 
strongformy  taste,  and  the  man  who  followed 
him  was  not  much  better.  Then  there  was 
old  Mandelbanm — remember  him  ? " 

"  I  shall  never  forget  him." 

"  Oh,  he  was  typical ;  he  was  chronic  ;  he 
was  too  hot !  I'd  had  as  nmch  as  I  could 
stand.  And  what  has  been  your  latest  coup, 
Mr.  Soames,  if  one  may  ask  ?  " 

"  I've  done  nothing.  I've  been  resting. 
I  require  a  good  deal  of  rest ;  I'm  easily 
tired.  For  the  last  few  months  I've  been 
abroad.  I  came  back  to  attend  a  sale  of 
Stuai't  relics.  But  I  think,  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
be  making  some  more  money  now.  Perhaps 
you  have  some  opportunities  to  offer  me  1* "  he 
said,  with  a  smile. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Farshaw,  "  after  I'd  left 
tiie  Syndicate  T  had  a  few  deals  in  house 
property.  I  made  some  successes,  and  I 
made  some  disappointments.  There  wasn't 
much  in  it,  anyway.  Then  I  went  into  the 
jungle-- -West  Africans,  you  know.  That's 
been  much  better,  and  we're  not  at  the  end 
of  it  yet.  There  are  opportunities  for  a  man 
with  a  little  capital,  if  you  like." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Soames,  "  I  don't  know 
anything  about  mines  and  that  soitof  thing." 

"  Let  nie  tell  you,  then.  Let  me  just  give 
you  a  few  instances." 

Mr.  Farshaw  began  on  his  instances.  He 
reeled  off  big  figures  witii  conviction,  and 
pronounced  many  names  with  ease  antl 
familiarity  that  would  have  baffled  Soames 
completely.  He  exhibited  the  pitfalls  of 
the  market  and  gave  the  simplest  possible 
rules  for  avoiding  them.  He  became 
descriptive.  After  hearing  him  one  might 
have  thought  it.  .idle,  arfd' ^lon^fe>to  take 
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fortiiine.  His  candid  blue  eyes  gleamed  as 
be  attempted  to  paint  some  —only  some— of 
the  Tniraculous  possibilities  that  were  awaiting 
the  investor.  And  he  was  not  ungenerous, 
for  in  some  of  the  tilings  that  held  out  the 
brightest  hopes  Mr.  Farshaw  was  quite 
prcpareil  to  sell  his  own  personal  holding — 
to  givQ  Soames  a  start. 

When  he  bad  quite  finished,  Soames,  who 
bad  appeared  interested,  said,  with  a  sigh, 
that  be  did  not  go  in  for  fcbat  kind  of  thing. 
He  might,  perhaps,  see  if  there  were  anything 
that  would  suit  him  in  the  way  of  house 
property. 

Mr.  Farshaw  did  not  look  perfectly  satis- 
fied, but  he  remained  as  obliging  sis  ever. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  since  you  jisk  me  for 
oppoi-tuniiies,  1  can  tell  you  of  something  in 
that  direction,  too.  It  doesn't  represent  the 
thing  that  can  be  done  by  judicious 
mvestment  in  West  Africans.    It's  simply  a 


good  and  certain 
profit  for  a  man 
who  can  afford  to 

put  a  little  Ciipita] 
by  for  a  few  years. 
It's  OT!  a  very  small 
scale,  but,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  it's  very 
particularly  all 
right.  I  found  it 
myself  and  fully 
intended  to  tackle 
it  myseK.  But  at 
that  time  I  was 
already  nibbling  at 
the  West  African 
business,  and  I'm 
not  a  rich  man,  and 
cannot  afford  to 
lock  up  any  capital. 
It's  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  buying  a 
narrow,  triangular 
strip  of  road  front- 
age to  sell  to  the 
owner  of  a  larger 
property  behind  it." 

"  Why  can't  the 
present  owner  of 
the  larger  property 
buy  the  strip  for 
himself  ?  " 

"  He  can,  but  he 
won't.  He  doesn't 
care  about  making 
money.  He's  a 
scholar  and  a  col- 
lector, and  so  on. 
He's  also  a  recluse,  and  it  wouldn't  be  far 
wrong  to  say  that  he's  a  little  cracked,  as 
well.  But  he's  an  old  man  and  a  bit  of  an 
invalid.  He  can't  last  long.  And  the  next 
owner,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  want  that 
long  strip  of  road  frontage.  You  can  buy 
it  now  for  £7f}(),  and  you  will  be  able  to  sell 
it  then  for  £l,r»oO.  '  It  stands  to  reason. 

Why  " 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Soames.  "  You  don't 
own  any  of  this  property,  or  any  in  the 
neighbourhood  ?  " 

"  Not  one  solitary  inch." 
"  Why  do  you  give  me  tliis  chance  ?  Why 
do  yon  show  such  remarkable  generosity  to 
me,  of  all  people  ?  " 

Mr.  Farshaw  watched  Soames  keenly  and 
for  one  moment  seemed  to  he  reflecting  on 
his  answer.  He  was  always  more  ready  for 
a  subtle  than  a  simjkte' miestiqtK  "At 
present,"  he  saidj^^^f^fifiifre^Vefc^iSothing. 


'  ThaiikB,'  said  Scamea,  as 
he  examined  the  paper." 
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You  would  not  know  where  to  go  to  find 
this  property.  You  have  no  names  or 
addressea.  I  could  not  afford  to  give,  and  I 
am  sure  you  would  not  care  to  take  a  present 
from  me  so  valuable  as  this  information  is. 
I  will  sell  you  it  on  fair  business  terms." 

"  I  see.    What  are  they  ?  " 

"We  adjourn,  say,  to  the  sraokinfj-room. 
I  ^ivc  you  all  the  necessary  details  and 
answer  your  (jucstions  as  far  as  I  can.  You 
go  down  to  tlie  place  and  look  into  it  for 
yo^irself.  If  yon  buy  the  strip,  you  call  on 
me  on  the  day  of  the  purchase  and  hand  me 
three  twenty-fives — that  is,  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  price  you  pay — as  my  commission.  If 
you  decide  it  is  not  good  enough,  yon  pay 
me  nothing,  but  you  agree  to  keep  the  in- 
formation to  yourself,  so  that  I  may  have  a 
chance  of  selling  it  elsewhere." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Soanies.  "  I  ^ree  to 
that.  Yon  shall  put  it  in  writii^  and  I 
will  sign." 

"  It  would  perhaps  be  more  regular,"  said 
Mr.  Farshaw,  as  he  rose  from  the  table. 

In  the  smoking-room,  Soames  reclined  in 
the  most  comfortable  chair  he  could  rtnd,  his 
habitual  air  of  weariness  being,  if  anything, 
more  marked  than  usual.  Mr.  Farshaw 
wrote  a  few  lines  on  a  sheet  of  notepaper, 
drew  a  rough  plan  beneath  them,  and  handed 
it  to  Soames. 

"  I'hat'U  do,  I  should  think,"  said  Mr. 
Farshaw. 

"Tlianks,"  said  Soames,  as  he  examined 
the  pa[ier.    On  it  was  written— 

"In  ihe  event  of  my  })nrcha"?ing  any  part 
of  the  property  referred  to  in  tiie  plan  below, 
and  situated  in  the  parish  of  Salsay  Bois, 
Bucks,  I  agree  to  pay  to  James  Edward 
Farshaw  the  sum  of  seventy-five  pounds  in 
cash,  in  consideration  of  information  su]>])lied 
by  him.  And  in  the  event  of  niy  not  pur- 
chasing, I  agree  to  make  no  further  use  of 
that  information  whatever." 

To  that  was  appended  this  rough  plan  : — 


And  underneath  was  a  space  for  the 
signature. 

"  It  wouldn't  satisfy  the  lawyers,"  said  Mr. 
Farshaw  ;  "  at  least,  I  suppose  not.  I'm  no 
lawyer  myself,  but  the  meaning  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  it  is  a  memorandum  that  would  be 
binding  on  gentlemen." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Soames,  in  an  absent- 
minded  way,  as  he  examined  the  plan  care- 
lessly. "I  think  I  see,"  he  went  on.  "The 
part  marked  'Croft's  field  '  is  the  part  I  iiave 
got  to  buy,  and  it  is  to  the  future  owner  of 
Heriot's  that  I  have  got  to  sell.  By  the  way, 
what  is  the  name  of  the  present  owner  ?" 
"  His  name's  Gilfrew." 
"  And  he  won't;  buy  Croft's  field.  Yet  he 
must  see  that  it  would  add  immensely  to  the 
value  of  his  propercy." 

"He  sees  tiiat  all  right;  but  the  lunatic 
doesn't  care.  'Why  should  I  buy  it?'  he 
said  to  me.  '  Fve  been  here  twenty  years 
without  having  that  field,  and  I've  never 
felt  the  want  of  it.  I  bought  this  plac.3  to 
live  in,  aird  not  as  a  specniatioii,  and  I  hate 
ii Iterations.'    And  you  can't  sliake  him." 

"  But  this  (James  Gilfrew  

"  How  do  you  know  his  name's  James  ? " 
"  I  happen  to  have  a  book  or  two  that  he 
wrote.  I  had  heard  that  he  lived  as  a  recluse 
in  the  country.  It  must  be  the  same  man. 
If  he  won't  buy  Croft's  field,  could  he  be 
induced  to  sell  Heriot's  ?" 

"No,  he  won't  do  anything  —  not  one 
single  blessed  thing.  I  tried  that,  too. 
There's  a  very  good  demand  for  small 
residences  there  just  now,  and  there's  next 
to  no  land  to  be  had.  If  he  would  have 
sold  Heriot's,  you  may  bo  quite  sure  that  I 
should  have  bought  it.  A^  it  was,  I  was 
on  the  verge  of  buying  Croft's  field  and 
waiting  for  my  profit  ;  but — well,  I've 
explained  all  that. 

"Why  doesn't  Croft  keep  his  land  himself, 
and  sell  it  to  the  next  owner  of  Heriot's  ?" 
"  Because  Croft,  like  a  good  many  farmers 

  nowadays,  is  in   want  of  I'eady 

money.  He  has  an  idea  that  the 
land  will  be  worth  something  one 
of  these  days,  and  thinks  he  is 
asking  a  pretty  stiff  price  for  it. 
But  he  has  not  quite  realised  that 
it  puts  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
pounds  an  acre  on  to  the  value  of 
tiie  twelve  acres  behind  it." 

"  When  yon  gave  u])  the  idea  of 
buying,  why  didn't  Croft  go  about 
and  find  another  purchaser  ?  " 

"  Croft's  not  the  kind  of  man 
that  goiesiabputJMidJi^ds^  things. 
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Besides,  lie  is  by  no  means  auve  that  I  have 
given  tlie  thing  up.  lie  has  written  to  me 
twice  about  it  within  the  last  fortnight,  and 
I've  put  him  off." 

Soamra  looked  at  the  plan  agaiu.  "  You 
don't  mind  me  asking  all  these  qurations  ?  " 
he  said. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  particularly  want  you 
to  ask  them.  If  you  buy  this  land,  you  must 
do  it  on  your  own  responsibility  and  judg- 
ment. I  give  you  the  information,  but  it 
must  be  understood  that  I  do  not  advise. 
Now,  what  else  can  I  tell  you  ?  "  , 

"  You  have  not  marked  the  position  of  the 
house  at  Heriot's." 

"No,  I've  not  put  in  any  details.  The 
position  is  very  curious,  and  much  what  one 
might  have  expected  from  tliat  idiot  Gilfrew, 
He  has  put  the  house  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  the  road.  Doesn't  like  to  hear  or  see 
his  own  species,  I  suppose.  You  go  through 
three  fields,  before  you  get  to  the  gardens, 
and  hia  house  is  at  the  end  of  the  gardens, 
with  its  hack  to  the  road." 

"  And  the  land  round  Heriot's  ? " 

"All  farm-land.  Some  of  it's  Croft's; 
some  of  it's  Bolman's  ;  and  some  belongs  to 
another  chap  whose  name  I've  forgotten. 
You'll  find  out  all  about  that  easily  enough 
when  you  go  down  there." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Soames.  "  I  think  that's 
all.  I'll  just  sign  that  document  for  you." 
He  rose  and  went  in  his  turn  to  the  writing- 
table.  Then  he  gave  the  signed  ^per  to 
Mr.  Farshaw  and  sank  back  in  his  chair 
with  the  air  of  one  who  has  completed  a  hard 
day's  work.  Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Farshaw 
left  to  keep  an  appointment  in  the  City.  For 
a  time  Soames  still  remained  in  his  place. 
His  eyes  were  closed,  and  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  lie  was  asleep.  But  lie  was  not ; 
he  was  merely  trying,  unsuccessfully,  to  think 
out  a  puzzle. 

A  trap  was  being  laid  for  him — of  that  he 
had  never  since  the  beginning  of  his  con- 
versation with  Farshaw  had  the  sHght^t 
dovibt.  He  was  perfectly  well  aware  that 
Farshaw  hatiid  him  and  wanted  to  got  even 
with  him.  He  knew  it  as  well  as  if  Farshaw 
himself  had  told  him  so.  lUit  he  did  not 
quite  see  what  Mr.  Farshaw  was  to  make  out 
of  it.  He  was  convinced  tlmt  the  £7;')  com- 
mission had  simply  been  an  afterthought  to 
provide  a  reason  for  making  the  olfer.  And 
he  did  not  see  in  the  least  where  the  trap  lay. 
It  was  clearly  not  in  the  figures,  since  these 
could  BO  easily  be  checked.  Indeed,  all  Far- 
shaw's  statements  could  easily  be  checked,  and 
he  had  nothing  to  gain  by  lying  in  that  way. 


The  trap,  if  there  were  a  trap,  would  consist, 
not  in  what  Farshaw  had  Siiid,  but  in  what 
he  had  left  out.  And  that  was  as  far  as 
Soames  could  get  for  the  present. 

On  the  following  morning  he  called  on 
Croft's  agents.  They  talked  like  agents  and 
were  of  no  sort  of  use  to  Soames.  Then  he 
caught  a  train  to  the  nearest  station  to  Salsay 
Bois,  and  succeeded  in  interviewing  Croft. 
He  was  a  somnolent  and  unsatisfactory  old 
farmer.  Oroft  was  vague  on  most  points. 
He  said  that  there  had  been  a  Mr.  Farshaw, 
but  he  didn't  seem  to  be  going  on  with  it. 
He  didn't  answer  letters,  this  Farshaw.  The 
field  was  a  splendid  investment,  and  Croft 
declared  that  it  was  only  a  scries  of  bad  years 
that  forced  him  to  part  with  it.  Soames  had 
much  the  same  feeling  that  he  had  had  with 
Farshaw,  tlie  feeling  that  something  was 
being  kept  back.  Soames  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  option  to  purchase  for  a  fort- 
night. Croft  was  veiy  reluctant  here.  At 
last  he  said,  "  Well,  if  at  the  end  of  the  time 
you  haven't  bought,  I  shall  expect  some- 
thing." That  was  arranged,  and  so  far 
Soames  was  content ;  but  he  had  not  yet 
found  out  where  the  trap  lay. 

He  found  it  out  ne.xt  morning  when  he 
called  on  Mr.  James  G-ilfrow,  armed  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  and  three  important 
manuscripts  relating  to  Charles  I.,  of  which 
one  was  spurious.  The  manuscripts  alone 
would  have  constituted  sufficient  introduc- 
tion, but  Soames  liked  to  do  things  in  their 
proper  order.  He  remained  to  luncheon 
with  the  eccentric  old  recluse ;  by  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  left,  he 
had  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  trap,  and  of  how 
to  put  ^\v.  James  Farshaw"  into  it.  Soames, 
as  lie  travelled  back  to  town,  looked  the  very 
picture  of  a  man  who  was  at  peace  with  the 
world. 

For  a  man  who  tired  easily  Soames  got  a 
good  deal  done  in  the  course  of  the  next 
day.  He  called  on  Croft's  agents  in  London 
and  arranged  to  purchase  Croft's  field  for 
considerably  less  than  the  sum  that  had 
originally  been  asked.  He  could  and  did 
produce  a  fair  reason  why  the  reduction 
should  be  made.  They  said  dejectedly  that 
they  would  write  to  their  client,  and  had  no 
doubt  tliat  he  would  be  ready  under  the 
circumstances  to  meet  Mr.  Soames's  views. 
Then  he  rushed  off  to  Salsay  Bois  and  had 
an  interview  with  a  much  more  prosperous 
farmer,  of  the  name  of  Belman,  who  owned 
the  land  to  the  south  of  Heriot's.  When 
that  was  over  he  return^  ^^oaHon  in  time 
to  see  two  sonSra)'^.    Tne^ext  day  he 
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rested,  and  tlie  day  following,  being  Sunday, 
he  rested  some  more.  And  on  Monday  he 
paid  another  visit  to  Mr.  Gilfrew,  with  a 
document  or  two  in  his  pocket. 

When  he  was  walking  back  to  the  station 
he  met  something  which  was  not  exactly  a 
common  object  of  the  coimtry  roadside,  bat 
nevertheles&  occasioned  him  no  surprise.  It 


Soames  with  suspicion.  "  How  do  you 
know  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  If  yoii  were  not  going  to  Heriot's,  I 
don't  mean  anything.  If  you  were,  I  give 
you  my  word  that  you  will  save  yourself 
time  and  trouble  by  walking  back  to  the 
station  with  me.  You  are  too  late  to  do 
anything.    Even  if  Gilfrew  would  see  you, 


He  looked  at  Soatncs  with  suspicion. 
*  How  do  you  know  ? ' " 


Was  Mr.  Farshaw,  suitably  dressed  in 
country  clothes  and  walking  fast.  He 
saluted  Soames  with  his  usual  genial  smile. 

"  Come  down  to  look  at  the  place  ? 
That's  right.  I  mustn't  stop.  I'm  down 
here  on  business." 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Soames  wearilv,  "  that 
you're  a  little  too  late  for  it." 

Farshaw's  smile  van^hed.    He  looked  at 


whieh  I  very  much  doubt,  Heriot's  is  no 
longer  at  his  disposal.  I'm  perfectly  willing 
to  tell  yon  the  whole  story.   It  would 

interest  me.  But  I  shall  expect  you  to,  be  as 
candid  with  me  as  I  am  going  to  he  with  you." 

"  I  was  half  afraid  of  this,"  said  Farshaw. 
"  Very  well.    Go  on.    Let's  have  it." 

"  When  you  gave  me  that  opportunity  to 
invest  some  monieyi  .,prpfiJ*il3ly.^gi  property 
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here,  you  forgot  one  point.  I  refer  to  the 
new  road  to  be  made  through  Belman's  land, 
skirting  the  south  side  of  Heriot's." 

"  Croft  never  fcold  you  that.  He  only 
suspected  it  himself." 

"  Croft  was  a  monument  of  discretion,  and 
told  me  nothing.  Tlie  new  road  will  be  a 
short  cut,  the  other  road  makes  a  big  loop 
just  there  ;  it  will  also  be  a  better  road, 
because  the  old  one  flooded  regularly 
whenever  there  is  a  heavy  rain.  Con- 
sequently, when  Heriot's  gets  a  frontage  all 
along  the  south  side,  the  frontage  on  the 
north,  where  Croft's  field  is,  must  necesaarily 
be  of  comparatively  no  importance.  In 
fact,  the  bottom  drops  out  of  the  investment 
that  you  suggested  to  me.  If  I  had  given 
£750  for  Croft's  field,  I  should  never  have 
seen  ray  money  back  again.  I  think  you 
knew  all  that,  and  that  you  tried  to  put  me 
in  the  cart,  and  J  tliink  I  know  why.  And 
I  don't  think  you  were  influenced  by  the 
commission  that  you  were  to  make." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Farshaw  genially, 
and  not  in  the  least  perturbed.  "  The  game's 
up,  and  I  may  as  well  put  my  cards  on  the 
table.  You  knocked  the  syndicate  of  which 
I  was  a  director  for  six  thousand  pounds.  It 
is  true  that  the  loss  fell  on  the  syndicate,  and 
nut  on  me  pcrsoruiUy.  It  is  also  true  tliat 
if  my  advice  had  been  taken  you  would  have 
got  only  half  that  sum.  But  the  fact  re- 
mained— I  am  fairly  old,  and  I  have  always 
thought  that  I  knew  my  way  about,  and  I, 
in  company  with  two  other  men  of  ex- 
perience, had  been  knocked  out  of  time  hy 
a  youngster.  I  did  not  hke  it.  I  wanted 
to  get  more  or  less  even  with  you.  You 
are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  I  was  not 
playing  for  the  commission.  I  had  to  make 
my  offer  to  you  seem  more  plausible,  and 
that's  why  I  spoke  of  the  commission.  All 
!.  really  wanted  was  to  put  you  in  the  cart, 
as  you  say.  I  knew  Croft  and  Croft's  ^ents 
would  tell  you  nothing.  I  doubt  if  they 
knew  that  the  road  would  be  made  so  soon  ; 
it's  been  talked  of  for  a  long  time.  I  knew 
that  Gilfrew  had  said  to  me  some  time  before 
that  the  next  person  who  came  and  bothered 
him  about  the  property  would  be  turned 
out  at  once,  and  I  think  he  meant  it ;  also 
I  am  pretty  sure  he  did  not  know  about 
the  new  road.  Belman  did,  because  it 
prticticaily  rested  with  him  whether  the 
road  would  be  made  or  not.  But  why 
should  you  think  of  going  to  him  ?  For 
that  matter,  why  should  you  suspect  that  a 
new  road  was  likely  to  be  made  at  all  ? " 


"  It's  all  very  simple.  I  wasn't  satisfied 
with  Croft.  Next  day  I  called  on  Gilfrew 
with  an  excuse  connected  with  the  work  in 

which  he  is  interested.  I  got  on  very  well 
with  him.  Shortly  before  I  left,  I  was 
admiring  his  ]ilace,  and  lie  began  at  once 
to  tell  his  sorrows.  lie  had  heard  the  news 
from  Belman,  and  he  was  in  despair  about 
it,  '  Of  course,'  he  said,  '  I  can't  stop  here 
now.  Their  road  will  run  within  thirty 
yards  of  my  windows.  And  it  was  only 
the  other  day  that  I  missed  a  chance  to 
sell  1 '  That  was  a  clear  invitation  to  me. 
I  took  advantage  of  it.  I  offered  to  buy 
if  the  new  road  were  made.  He  accepted. 
I  saw  Belman  about  the  road  next  day,  and 
now  all  is  settled." 

"  Got  Croft's  field,  too  ?  " 

'"Got  the  whole  block  I'igiit  through  from 
road  to  road.  Of  course,  !.  didn't  pay  Croft 
anything  like  the  price  he  asked  when  he 
thought  I  didn't  know  anything  about  the 
new  road." 

"  It's  my  own  fault,"  said  Farshaw.  "  I 
ought  to  have  seen  it  sooner.  It  flashed 
£icross  my  mind  this  morning  that  the  new 
road  would  make  a  great  change  in  that 
lunatic  Gilfrew's  ideas,  and  that  I  might 
have  another  chance  to  buy.  Oh,  t  ought 
to  have  seen  it  before  !  But  I  was  thinking 
so  nmcli  about  the  new  road,  and  the  chance 
of  getting  you  over  Croft's  field,  that  I 
never  saw  my  own  line  to  take.  Of  course, 
as  soon  as  I  did  think  of  it  1'  started  off  at 
once  ;  and  now  it's  too  late,  and  I've  been 
beaten  once  again," 

They  had  reached  the  railway-station. 

"Look  here,"  Farshaw  continued.  "If 
you  like,  I  will  give  you  the  sum  you  have 
paid  for  Heriot's  and  Croft's  field,  and  another 
thousand  pounds  into  the  bargain." 

"  It  sounds  a  good  offer,"  said  Soaines, 
"  but  I've  got  fifteen  acres  very  cheap,  and 
I  think  I  can  make  more  by  cutting  it  up. 
In  fact,  I'm  seeing  some  building  people 
about  it  when  I  get  back.  They  may  be 
willing  to  work  with  me  or  to  buy  from 
me.  By  the  way,  I  have  your  little  com- 
mission here." 

"  Oh,  thanks  I  Perhaps  you  wouldn't 
mind  sending  it  to  the  office  ? " 

"Certainly,  Here's  our  train.  Going 
smoking  ?  " 

"  Thanks,"  said  Farshaw  grimly.  "  I 
think  I'll  travel  in  a  compartment  by  my- 
self. We  go  through  a  long  tunnel,  and 
I've  got  a  very  good  knife  in  my  pocket. 
X  think  I  might  be  tenrnted.*'  ^  i 
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fNE  July  evening, 
nineteen  yeai-s  af^o, 
a  Parisian  barber, 
havin;?  terminated 
liis  day's  labours 
and  resolutely  put 
aside  all  thoughts 
of  beards  and 
razors,  had  jnst 
taken  his  seat  in 
the  biick  parlour  of 
his  shop  at  a  well-spread  dinner-table.  Tlie 
fragrant  fnracs  of  the  pof-au-feu  gratefully 
tickled  iiis  olfactory  nerves,  and  as  he  slowly 
tucked  his  napkin,  bib-like,  between  collar 
and  neck,  with  the  deliberation  of  a  man 
who  conoeives  that  nothing  can  intervene 
between  him  and  approaching  beatitude  un- 
utterable, he  felt  that,  at  that  moment,  he 
envied  no  man  Hving. 

Never  was  the  proverb  of  the  cup  and  the 
Hp  to  receive  more  literal  interpretation  1 
Suddenly,  ami  without  the  least  warning,  tlie 
table  and  everytliing  upon  it  vanished  frou) 
view  as  couipletely  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere 
cardboard  feast  at  the  pantomime,  and  the 
bewildered  Figaro  found  himself  staring  into 
the  depths  of  a  dark,  yawning  chasm  that 
had  opened  at  his  feet.  When  he 
had  recovered  his  senses  sufficiently 
to  look  behind  him,  he  perceived 
that  the  shop-front,  with  all  its 
multi-coloured  array  of  bottles  and 
piiials,  ha<l  likewise  disappeared  into 
tliB  abyss,  while,  by  an  almost  miracu- 
lous ciiauce,  the  chair  on  which  he 
was  sitting  remained  poised  on  the 
only  part  of  the  floor  that  had 
remained  intact. 

This  is  but  a  typical  incident  out 
of  many  of  a  similar  kind  that  have 
demonstrated  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris,  in  the  most  brutally  practical 
manner  imaginable,  that  their  houses 
were  in  many  cases  built  on  founda- 
tions uo  whit  more  substantial  than 
sand.  In  the  barber's  case  the  occur- 
rence had  certain  compensating  as- 
pects. It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  it  furnished  him  for  the  rest  of 


his  professional  career  with  a  most  fruitful 
topic  of  conversation,  forming  an  agreeable 
and  elegant  interlude  between  the  superero- 
gatory opening  remarks  to  his  helpless  victims 
on  the  obvious  condition  of  the  weather,  and 
the  disquisition  on  the  merite  of  the  poma- 
tum that  Avould  banish  baldness  from  every 
head  but  his  own.  Other  unfortunate 
Parisians,  who  have  seen  liearth  and  lionic 
disappear  bodily  into  the  bowels  of  tiie 
earth,  have  had  less  cause  for  accepting  the 
incident  in  a  ]ihilosophicaI  spirit. 

To  come  down,  however,  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general,  as  the  schoolmaster 
would  say,  it  would  seem  that  an  area  equal 
in  extent  to  at  least  a  tenth  of  the  surface 
covered  by  the  modem  city  of  Paris  is  com- 
pletely undermined.  The  work  was  com- 
menced by  the  Kornans  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago.  Witii  the  pratitical  instinct 
which  guided  all  their  acts,  they  soon  dis- 
covered t^ie  existence  under  the  soil  of  strata 
of  stone  admirably  adapted  for  building 
purposes.  When  the  strata  outcropped  on 
the  surface,  the  stone  was  quariied  out  in  the 
ordinary  way.  In  other  cases,  circular  holes, 
snbsequently  replaced  by  staircases,  were 
sunk  until  the  stratum  of  stone  was  met 
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with,  when  gsiDories  were  driven  horizon  tail  v 
through  it.  At  intervals  additional  filiaf'te 
were  constructed  to  bring  the  stone  to  the 
surface.  Traces  of  the  oldest  Roman  work- 
ings are,  even  to-day,  distinctly  discernible 
m  many  places.  In  addition  to  the  stone, 
chalk,  clay  and  gypsum  have  at  various 
epochs  and  in  various  degrees  been  similarly 
exploited.  The  result  is  that  there  are  now 
galleries  of  a  total  length  of  more  than  two 
hundred  miles,  i-amifying  in  almost  every 
direction  under  the  city.  .Prior  to  tlie  year 
1777,  the  most  extravagant  notions  as  to  tlie 
extent  and  even  as  to  the  origin  of  the  cavi- 
ties, vaguely  known  to  exist  beneath  the  soil, 
prevailed  among  the  great  mass  of  the  inliabi- 
taiiLs  of  Paris.  A  quick  succession  of  alarm- 
ing accidents,  however,  similar  to  that  which 
befell  the  barber  in  more  recent  years,  spread 
terror  through  the  city  and  convinced  the 
authorities  that  "something  must  be  done." 
A  regular  service  of  inspection  and  survey  was 
instituted,  which  still  exists,  and  the  under- 
ground tunnels  have  long  since  all  been 
explored  and  mapped  out  as  precisely  as  are 
the  streets  above.  The  surveyors'  principal 
duties  now  arc  to  consolidate  and  prop  up 
any  parts  of  the  galleries  that  seem  likely  to 
fall  in  and  engulf  tlie  houses  above.  Such 
accidents  are  usually  caused  by  the  forma- 
tion, in  process  of  time,  of  what  are  known 
technicaJly  as  "foniis"  cavities  of  a  some- 


what bell-like  shape,  which  gradually  increase 
in  height  as  the  roof  drops  in  pieces,  until 
the  top  is  too  thin  to  support  the  superin- 
cumbent buildings,  when  a  collapse  suddenly 
takes  place.  Various  means  have  been  re- 
sorted to  for  preventing  such  catastrophes, 
among  others  the  erection  of  statues  of  saints 
in  the  galleries,  but  the  modern  engineers 
seem  to  consider  that  balks  of  timber  and 
solid  masonry  are  preferable  ! 

For  centuries  it  was  fervently  believed 
that  most  of  the  quarries  were  haunted  by 
imps  of  darkness,  and  many  were  the 
awesome  tales  of  mysterious  sights  and 
sounds  by  which  taidy  wayfarers  in  certiun 
districts  had  been  almost  deprived  of  reason. 
A  thoroughfare  that  passed  through  one  of 
the  most  ill-famed  neighbourhoods  even 
received  the  name  of  tlie  ri/e  d'Enfer  (llell 
Street).  Devils  or  no  devils,  however,  it  is 
certain  that  the  quarries  served  as  places  of 
refuge  to  very  humaTi  scoundrels  of  various 
sorts,  to  whose  interest  it  was  that  legends 
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of  tte  Bi^)ernafcural  should 
spread.  It  is  rather  signifi- 
cant that,  after  a  convent 

of  Carthusians  had  beon 
installed  by  T;onis  IX.,  in 
one  of  the  most  notoriously 
haunted  spots,  where  tlie 
garden  of  tlie  T-ii\'cnibourj( 
now  is,  the  "  devils "  sud- 
denly ceased  from  troubling'. 
The  good  friars,  it  is  true, 
in  addition  to  exploitin<r  the 
vems  of  stone  under  their 
convent,  used  some  of  tlie 
galleries  as  cellars,  in  which 
they  stored  their  clioicest 
liqueurs,  so  that  one  cate- 
gory of  spirits 
may  h  av  e 
been  exor- 
cised by  an- 
other. The 
example  set 
by  the  Car- 
t  h  u  s  1  a  n 
monks  of  the 
thirteenth 
century  is  fol- 
lowed to-day 
by  several 
brewers  and 
others,  with 
very  good 
results. 

As  might 
he  expected, 
such  an  ob- 
vious way  of 
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exi>loiting  the 
gullibility  of 
the  public 
was  not  neg- 
lected  by 
clever  charla- 
tans. A  cer- 
tain Cesar, 
who  died  in 
prison  in  the 
TJaatille  in 
KSlf),  reaped 
a  rich  harvest 
for  many 
years  by 
showing  the 
Prince  of 
Darkness  to 
anyone  who 
was  willing  to 
pay  to  see  the  sij^lit.  He  lias 
left  a  delightfully  matter- 
of-fact  account  of  his  modus 
operandi. 

Cesar,  who  by  his  own 
showing  deserves  a  plitce  of 
honour  in  the  Catholic  char- 
latanesque  fraternity,  equal 
to  that  of  his  great  Roman 
homonym  among  warriors, 
had  numerous  successors  as 
well  as  predecessors. 

The  mysterious  subter- 
ranean tunnels  also  witnessed 
more  serious  events.  In  one, 
situated  under  a  convent  in 
the  Montmartre  district  of 
Paris,  jff^^)4Ql}|.tlie  early 
lupposed  to 
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have  sought  refuge  from  their  oppressors, 
the  celebrated  Order  of  Jesuits  was  founded 
in  1534  by  Loyola. 

What  dramas  and  tragedies  have  been 
tliere  enacted  can  only  be  fiutissed  from  the 


return  the  way  he  came,  however,  he  found  it 

impossible,  and  it  was  only  after  long  and 
strenuous  efforts  that  tiic  workmen  were  able 
to  rescue  him  from  his  uncomfortable  position. 
A  nnmbcr  of  workmen  tliemselves  have  at 
different  times  lost 
their  way  in  the 
laliyriiitli  of  tun- 
nels, though  most, 
after  a  day  or  two's 
wandering  in  the 
dark,  have  either 
found  some  means 
of  egress  or  been 
rescued  before 
deatii  put  an  end 
to  their  mentEil  an- 
guish and  physical 
sufferings,  the 
greatest  of  which 
is  an  intolerable 
thh'st,  owing  to  the 
extremely  dry, 
rarefied  condition 
of  the  air. 

In   1793,  the 
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few  that  have  come 
to  light.  In  18r>7, 
the  headless  skele- 
ton of  a  man,  close 
to  the  skeleton  of  a 
dog,  was  found  by 
some  workmen  at 
a  spot  where  the 
gallery  is  barely 
2^  feet  high.  The 
man's  skull  lay  at 
a  distance  of  some 
yards.  There  was 
no  record  or  tra- 
dition that  could 
afford  any  clue  to 
the  mystery,  which 
almost  made  an- 
otlier  victim,  the 
police  inspectorwho 
tried  to  elncidate 
the  matter  nearly 
losing  his  life 

through  an  excess  of  professional  zeal.  He 
was  an  extremely  corpnient  man,  and  with 
great  difficulty  succeeded  in  slowly  wedging 
his  body  through  the  tunnel  to  the  spot  where 
the  skeletons  lay.    When  he  attempted  to 
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porter  of  Val  de  Grace,  a  certain  I'liilibert 
Aspairt,  had  the  rash  curiosity  to  descend 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  galleries  under 
the  establishment  with<^it /^nentii^Biug  the 


matter  to  anyone. 
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of  him  until  his  skeleton  was 
found  in  a  crouching  position 
eleven  years  later,  his  big 
bunch  of  kejs  close  beside 
him.  A  tablet  was  erected 
to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
body  was  discovered. 

The  tunnels  also  formed 
an  admirable  short  cut  from 
the  outside  to  the  inside  of 
the  city,  foi'  those  persons 
who  preferred  to  dispense  with 
the  formality  of  paying  the 
dues  exacted  on  most  articles 
brought  into  the  city  by  the 
regular   roads.     After  the 
official  inspection  was  begun 
in  1777,  these  smugglers  were 
hunted  out  of  their  lairs,  bui 
they  avenged  themselves  by 
constructing    other  subter- 
ranean passages  between  the 
roofs  of  the  old  tunnels  and  the  soil,  through 
which  they  crept  from  beneath  houses  just 
outside  the  city  boundary  to  the  cellara  of 
houses  belonging  to  confederates  within  the 
gates.    Numerous  tunnels  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  boon  brought  to  ligliL. 

Among  tlie  curiosities  of  the  galleries  is 
a  small  collcctiou  of  objects  found  in  the 
course  of  tlie  explorations,  grandiloquently 
termed  "The  Miiseum,"  and  also  a  model  of 
Fort  St.  Philip,  in  the  island  of  Minorca. 


constructiug  the 
prison,  e\'cnLually 


MODEL  OF  FOKT  8T.  PHILIP,  PORT  MA1IOM. 

The  model  was  constructed  entirely  from 
memory  by  an  old  soldier  named  Decnre, 
who  for  many  years  had  been  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  at  Port  Mahon,  his 
Ciiptivity  coming  to  an  end  after  Admiral 
liyng's  retreat  and  the  subsequent  capture 
of  Poi-t  Mahon  by  the  French.    Decnre  re- 
ceived an  appointment  in  the  Quarry  Inspec- 
tion service,  and  devoted  several  years  to 
model   of   his  erstwhile 
losing  his  life,  before  the 
work  was  termin- 
ated,   by   a  large 
stone  falling  upon 
his  head.    Much  of 
the  model  has  been 
destroyed  by 
vandalistic  hands 
anxious    to  carry 
away  a  "  souvenir." 

The  institution 
of  the  Catacombs, 
properly  so  called, 
only  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  head 
of  police  opined 
that  some  of  the 
galleries  might  very 
well  be  utilised  as 
chamel  -  houses  in 
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French  capital.  The  first  transfcveiicc  of 
bones  in  any  quantity  took  place  in  178G, 
from  the  old  cemetery  of  the  Innocents.  The 
fcranslation  was  accompanied  by  hnposiiig 
religious  ceremonies,  which  made  a  vast 
impression  at  the  time.  A  journalist  of  the 
day,  who  ventm^d  to  criticise  the  proceedings, 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  for  a  year,  as 
a  lesson  to  him  to  be  more  careful  for  the 
future  in  choosing  siibjects  for  his  "  copy." 

From  the  first  no  effort  was  made  to 
classify  the  bones  in  any  way,  except  that 
those  from  each  cemetery  were  placed  in 
separate  spots.  The  probability,  therefore, 
is  that  many  who  in  life  were  the  greatest 
enemies  or  rivals  now  repose  literally  cheek 
by  jowl  in  the  eternal  peace  of  the  tomb, 
with  nothing  to  distinguish  them,  their  very 
names  forgotten. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  among 
the  heaps  of  bones  are  the  remains  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour  and  Madame  de  >Iai!ly,  Col- 
bert, the  eelebrated  minister  of  Lonis  XIV,, 
and  his  predecessor,  tlie  ^Tarquis  de  Lonvois, 
Gassendi,  the  mathematician,  the  "  Man  with 
the  Iron  Mask,"  and  many  another  who  in 


liis  little  day  has  made  a  considerable  noise 
in  the  world. 

During  the  Revolution  the  bodies  of  most 
of  the  unfortunates  massacred  in  the  streets 
and  prisons  were  conveyed  to  the  newly 
established  Catacombs,  where  they  were 
burned  in  quicklime.  Altogether  there  are 
at  a  low  estimate  in  the  Paris  Catacombs  the 
I'emains  of  sis  million  human  beings.  In 
recent  years  the  system  of  cremating  any 
human  bones  found  has  been  resorted  to,  as 
more  hygienic  and  better  in  every  way  than 
storing  them. 

In  spite  of  the  comparative  youthfulness 
of  the  Catacombs,  all  sorts  of  legends  have 
had  time  to  form  among  the  workmen,  re- 
ligiously transmitted  from  one  to  another. 
If  you  are  ready  to  listen,  there  is  not  one 
averse  to  seize  the  occasion  to  tell  you  the 
story  of  the  ghost  that  walks  alone  and 
without  a  light  through  the  most  tortuous 
passages,  whose  appearance  presages  death 
to  all  wlio  behold  him.  It  need  hardly  be 
added,  too,  that  a  score  or  more  novelists 
have  made  tlie  Catacombs  the  scene  of  all 
sorts  of  startling  and  blood-curdling  events. 
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CAUGHT  AT  THE  WICKET. 


By  HORACE  BLEACKLEY/ 


row,  genteel- 
■  luon,  I  vill 
give  you 
one  toast," 
cried  De 
M  u  g  8  e  t, 
biilancin  g 
himself  on 
the  edge  of 
the  billiard- 
table,  and 
flourishing 
his  glass 
above  his 
closely- 

cropped  hair.  "  Ze  health  of  ze  cbanning 
Mees  Peggy ! " 

"I'm  with  you,  friend,"  said  Hiram  P. 

Block,  tossinf^  off  the  contents  of  his 
tumbler.    "  The  gal's  a  daisy." 

Being  hopelessly  in  love  myself  with  my 
cousin  Peggy,  this  public  exhibition  of  senti- 
ment did  not  please  me,  and  I  began  to 
wondei-  more  than  ever  why  my  uncle  Owen 
had  invited  such  bounders  as  De  IMtusset  and 
Block  to  stay  with  him.  No  doubt  to  an 
unprejudiced  person  the  two  individuals 
would  have  appeared  respectable  types  of 
the  French  and  American  citizen  ;  but  my 
condition  of  mind  was  hypercritical.  It  was 
past  midnight ;  we  were  smoking  in  the 
billiard -room  ;  the  family — namely,  my  uncle 
Owen  and  pretty  cousin  Peggy — had  retired  ; 
and  I  was  acting  as  depnty  host. 

"You  two  men  seem  fairly  smitten," 
drawled  Montford,  caressing  his  slender 
moustache  with  a  satirical  smile  on  his 
sallow  face.  "  If  there  is  to  be  nm  affaire 
d%onmur,  De  Muaset,  myself  and  Cousin 
Jack  here  will  be  delighted  to  assist." 

This  remark,  like  most  things  spoken  by 
Montford,  seemed  to  me  in  questionable 
taste;  but  I  was  a  jealous  young  cub,  and  he 
appeared  a  dangerous  rival. 

"Ah— no,  ve  vill  mic  tight ;  your  England 
ees  no  place  for  chevalerie — it  ees  all  shop  ! 
Besides,  avec  des  J^mrpt^,  I  am — vat  you  call 
it  ?— champe-on  !  Mon  ami  Block,  he  vill 
have  uo  chance." 
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"  I  guess,  Ifoy,  your  waistcoat  covers  twice 
SB  much  ground  as  mine.  Hev  yon  seen  me 
shoot  ever  ?  1  ain't  likely  to  miss  a  barrel 
at  twenty  mces — blindfold,  you  bet.  You'd 
leak  a  bit,  I  reckon,  if  you  stood  up  against 
me." 

The  artful  Montford  glanced  from  the  tall 
Yankee  to  the  plump  little  Frenchman  with 

a  patronising  smile. 

"  Your  talents  are  remarkable,  no  doubt," 
he  observed.  .  "  Here,  unfortunately,  they 
are  quite  useless.  The  most  necessary 
accomplishment  in  this  house,  as  you  know, 
is  cricket.  Isn't  it,  Jack  ?  "  and  he  turned 
to  me  with  a  wicked  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Montford  was  perfectly  correct.  My 
uncle,  Owen  Trelawney,  though  a  splendid 
old  fellow  in  other  respects,  was  as  mad  as  a 
hatter  on  one  subject.  His  whole  soul  was 
wrapped  up  in  cricket,  and  dear  little  Peggy, 
owing  to  her  unfortunate  bringing  up, 
shared  his  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  condition 
of  mind  with  which  I  had  then  no  sympathy. 
Other  species  of  mania  I  could  understand 
and  condone.  There  are  scores  of  men  who 
can  think,  talk,  and  dream  of  nothing  but 
horse-racing ;  others  are  equally  mad  in 
respect  to  shooting,  yachting,  or  hunting. 
These  people,  it  seemed  to  me,  get  some  fun 
for  their  money,  and  in  comparison  cricket 
was  commonplace  and  cheap. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  his  ability  as  a 
cricketer  that  Montford  had  been  chosen  by 
my  uncle  as  his  steward,  which  was  an 
additional  reason  why  I  should  hate  the 
game. 

"  You  must  understand,  my  friends," 
continued  Montford,  smiling  upon  our 
foreign  guests,  "that  our  host,  Mr.  Trelawney, 
requires  neither  blue  blood  to  ennoble  his 
race  nor  money  to  enrich  it.  The  son-in-law 
that  would  most  please  him— providing,  of 
course,  that  he  was  a  gentleman — would  be 
the  excellent  cricketer.  I'm  right,  Jack,  am 
I  not  ?  " 

"Ah,  yon  I^nglish  are  all  mad.  Ze  cricket, 
vat  ees  it  ?  "  cried  De  Mnsset,  executing  some 
graceful  leger  de  main  with  the  billiard  balls. 
"  It  ees  no-zing — it  ees  tres  facile  for  ze  man 
vith—vafc  you  call  it  ? — vith  ze  eye.  I  have 
ze  eye  !  Ze  eye  of  biUferjiSj^ajid^e  eye  of 
cricketH-himee^'MWS^Va^^aGtise,  I 
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improve — I  beet,  I  slog  !  You  have  seen  me. 
Monsieur  Jack,  ees  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  You're  coming  on.  You'd  make  the 
fortune  of  any  circus,"  I  retorted  rudely, 
but  I  had  been  a  spectator  while  the  creature 
went  through  its  exhibitious  at  the  nets 
during  the  past  week  ;  and  the  fact  tliat  the 
active  Frenchman  bad  mastered  the  elements 
of  IvattiTig  as  quickly  as  a  clever  monkey 
learns  a  new  trick  bad  much  annoyed  me. 

"  Cricket  is  cbaracter-istic  of  the  English 
race,"  said  Hiram  Block,  in  accents  not 
uiiHke  an  untuned  banjo.  "  It's  slow— a.nd 
it's  lieavy.  There's  little  var-iety,  and  no 
vi-vacity  about  it.  I  reckon  the  fellows  that 
play  it  arc  only  about  half  awake.  There's 
only  one  game  in  croMiion,  sir,  and  that's 
baseball.  Its  su-periority  to  your  sport  is 
evident.  Here  I  come,  a  stranger  to  your 
game,  and  none  of  you  can  take  ray  pitches." 

Of  course,  it  was  the  liope  of  pleasing 
pretty  Peggy  and  her  father  that  had  caused 
the  two  foreigners  to  take  such  an  interest  in 
cricket. 

"  Nonsense,  Block  !  you  can  bowl  duffers 

Mke  De  Musset  and  poor  old  Jack,"  retorted 
Montford  contemptuously,  in  answer  to  the 
American's  boast,  "  but  your  toffee  would 
be  no  good  against  a  decent  batsmaii." 

"Anyway,  friend,  I  bit  year  stick  this 
afternoon,"  twanged  Block,  crossing  his  legs 
upon  a  table  and  blowing  a  disdainful  cloud 
of  smoke.  "  I  come  on  each  day  I  try  my 
hand  at  throwing.  None  of  you'll  be  able 
to  touch  me  in  a  bit." 

«         «  «  «  * 

The  following  morning  at  half-past  nine 
we  had  all  assembled  on  the  charming 
cricket-ground  hi  front  of  tlie  Castle,  upon 
which  my  uncle  Owen  lavished  liis  thousands, 
and  practice  at  the  nets  was  in  full  progress. 
The  mellow  tints  of  autumn  were  glowing  in 
copse  and  covert,  and  most  rational  men  had 
lai{l  aside  bat  and  ball  to  devote  their  atten- 
tion to  grouse  and  partridge.  Not  so  my 
uncle  Trelawney,  He  still  insisted  upon  his 
cricket,  and  though  teams  were  more  difficult 
to  raise,  since  so  many  men  were  engaged  on 
the  moors  or  amidst  the  turnips,  the  inevitable 
programme  of  two  matches  a  week  was 
strictly  observed.  Tlie  excitable  little  man 
was  bustling  abont  in  a  wide-brimmed  felt 
hat  and  a  sash  and  blazer  which  Joseph's 
brethren  might  have  envied. 

"  Our  two  colts  shape  well,  eh,  Jack  ?  "  he 
exclaimed,  drawing  his  arm  through  mine 
and  leading  me  to  the  back  of  the  nets. 
'Just  watch  Block's  delivery.  By  Jove  !  I 
swear  that  ball  curved  six  inches  in  the  air  I 


I  wouldn't  have  believed  that  a  man  could 
pick  up  the  trick  in  a  week." 

"  But  he's  a  first-class  baseball  player  in 
his  own  country,"  I  protested,  feeling  a 

twinge  of  jealousy, 

"  Yes,  of  coarse,  but  he's  quite  new  to  our 
game,"  said  Mr.  Trelawney.  "  Jove  !  if  he'll 
stick  to  it,  he'll  prove  a  heaven-born  bowler. 
Great  Heavens  !  he's  pilled  Stoggins  !  That 
ball  must  liave  had  some  topwork  on  it — it 
didn't  rise  three  inches." 

"  Pitched  in  that  there  'ole,  sir,"  explained 
the  burly  professional  whose  stumps  had  just 
been  scattered  by  Hiram  T.  Block,  straddling 
forward  and  beating  a  spot  upon  the  turf 
with  his  bat  very  viciously.  "  These  f  urriu 
gents  slur  about  all  hover  the  wicket,  sir. 
They  will  do  it  !  " 

"Oh,  p;ipa,  come  and  look!"  cried  a 
sweet  voice  from  the  back  of  the  next  net. 
"  Monsieur  de  Musset  has  got  Ranji's  leg 
glide." 

Peggy  was  bending  forward  in  great 
excitement,  leaning  upon  her  parasol,  the 
point  of  which  rested  between  her  tiny  white 
shoes.  The  snowy  flannel  skirt  draped  itself 
in  natural  folds  around  her  graceful  figure. 
A  wonderful  Leghorn  hat  with  hovving 
plumes  and  bine  ribbuTis  was  perched  upon 
her  fair  hair,  and  its  h\Oii<\  brim  castdcligbt- 
fid  shadows  over  her  glowing  cheeks.  Her 
blue  eyes,  with  long,  dark  lashes,  flashed  with 
enthusiasm  as  they  were  raised  for  a  moment 
as  we  approached. 

"  The  fellow's  a  perfect  acrobat,"  exclaimed 
Uncle  Owen,  gazing  with  astonishment  upon 
the  fat  little  Frenchman.  De  Musset,  who 
was  arrayed  in  tight  pique  trousers,  patent 
leatlicr  boots,  pink  shirt,  and  Tyrolese  hat, 
was  performing  at  the  wickets,  and  Montford 
was  bowling  to  him.  Skipping  nimbly  for- 
ward with  his  bat  as  a  pivot,  as  if  he  were 
practising  pole-jumping,  he  had  just  snicked 
a  fast  length  ball  to  leg  from  off  his  middle 
stump. 

Ha,  ha,  Mees  Peggy  !  I  have  found  him 
— ze  genteel  tap  I "  cried  the  Frenchman, 
waving  his  bat  in  the  air.     "  I  heet — I 

slog!" 

"  It  looks  odd  witiiout  its  stick,  doesn't 
it  ? "  I  remarked  unkindly,  jerking  my 
thumb  in  M.  de  Musset's  direction. 

"  Poor  man  !  he  does  his  best,"  replied 
Peggy,  who  had  always  a  kind  word  for 
everyone.  "  I  wish  you  would  show  as 
much  interest  in  the  game,  Jack.  I  think 
you  might,  as  you  know  how  fond  I  am 

Jack,  you're  W^afe^S^^L?  of  my 
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life,  and  you  glory  in  tlie  fact,"  said  my 
uncle  severely,  commencing  his  oft-repeated 
lecture.  "  You  got  your  Trials'  cap  and  you 
were  in  the  football  fifteen  for  three  years. 
Why  didn't  you  get  your  cricket  Blue  ? 
Through  sheer  idleness  and  pure  cussedness, 
sir,  and  because  you  thought  it  would  iinnoy 
mt!  ! " 

And  having  once  more  unburdened  his 
feelings  at  my  expense,  the  old  fellow  stalked 
away  indignantly. 

It  Wiis  M  most  unjust  accusation,  for 
though  I  disliked  the  game,  no  mau  coxUd 
have  striven  harder  to  become  a  cricketer 
than  I  had  done  in  order  to  please  my  uncle 
(and  Peggy  too,  of  course)  ;  but  Nature,  and 
Fate  also,  perhaps,  had  been  against  me. 

"  You  might  try  to  play  sometimes,  Jack. 
You  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  papa  to 
raise  his  teams  at  this  time  of  the  year," 
said  Peggy,  with  a  glance  of  gentle  repi-oach. 
"  It  would  please  him  so  much." 

"  My  dear  little  girl,  I  am  playing  to-day  I 
The  Eoxborough  Masters  are  short,  and  your 
father  has  given  me  to  them  as  a  substitute." 

Peggy  burst  into  ripples  of  laughter. 

"  How  generous  of  papa  !  "  said  she,  with 
a  mischievous  smile.  "  You've  Bcarcely 
practised  for  years." 

"  Oh,  haven't  I  ?  Just  come  a  stroll 
round  the  ground,  and  Fll  tell  you  a  secret." 

Peggy's  pi'etty  face  glowed  with  interest 
and  she  followed  me  obediently.  The  SaUmic 
Montford  had  been  watching  us  with  his 
usual  cynical  snrile  ;  but  I  noticed  a  shght 
frown  steal  across  his  brow  as  we  walked  off 
together,  and  his  next  ball  to  the  excitable 
De  Musget  seemed  rather  a  vicious  one. 

Peggy  and  I  sauntered  into  the  old-world 
garden  and  strolled  along  the  shady  paths, 
with  their  tall  box  hedges,  where  the  bright 
iSeptemhcr  sunlight  was  tempered  by  the 
ample  foliage  on  all  sides.  Since  my  last 
visit  to  Trelawney  Oastle  I  fancied  that  there 
was  a  chaTige  in  the  bright  \\ti\e  Peggy,  for 
brief  moments  of  gloom  seemed  to  come  upon 
her  such  as  I  had  never  detected  before,  and 
I  determined  to  discover  the  reason. 

"  Well,  Jack,  what  is  this  secret  of  yours  ?  " 
she  demanded,  when  there  was  no  longer  a 
chance  of  our  conversation  being  overheard. 

"  I  am  about  to  astonish  Uncle  Owen  !  "  I 
cried  dramatically.  *'  I  have  become  a  really 
good  cricketer  !  " 

"  Nonsense,  Jack  ;  I  saw  you  bat  at  the 
nets  yesterday.  You've  no  more  idea  of  it 
than  a  schoolgirl." 

"  You're  right,  my  dear  ;  I  am  no  bats- 
man." 


"  Well,  you  can't  bowl  a  bit,  so  what  good 
are  you,  you  silly  old  thing  ?  " 

"  I  am  no  bowler.  But  all  the  same, 
Peggy,  I  have  been  coached  for  some  weeks 
by  one  of  the  mcret  famous  Surrey  pros.,  and 
he  tells  me,  and  I  am  vain  enough  to  believe 
him,  that  if  I  persevere,  any  county  will  be 
glad  of  my  services." 

"  Jack,  you're  too  stupid  for  anything. 
I've  Tio  patience  " 

"  Wait  and  see,  dear.  I've  a  surprise  in 
store  for  you.  Now,  why  do  you  think  I've 
wasted  aU  this  time — I  mean,  why  have  I 
devoted  so  much  attention  to  cricket — since 
I  last  saw  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  As  people  get 
older  they  grow  wiser,  I  suppose." 

"  Ah  !  Well,  let  me  put  a  question  to 
you.  Let  us  presume  that  a  man  aspired  to 
become  your  father's  son-in-law  

Peggy  blushed  and  started. 

"  If  this  man  had  no  cricket  in  his  soul — 
if  he  were  a  rank  duffer,  iu  fact — don't  you 
think  he  would  encounter  much  opposition 
from  my  uncle  Owen  ?  " 

Peggy's  face  drooped  towards  her  bosom, 
and  she  did  not  answer. 

"  I  think  we  may  assume  that,  however 
rich,  well  born,  or  eligible  the  aspirant  might 
be,  that  Uncle  Owen  would  not  regard  him 
with  perfect  approval  if  he  were  a  dunce  at 
cricket." 

This  was  perhaps  a  slight  exaggeration, 
but  Peggy  did  not  contradict  me.  My  self- 
possession,  a  little  too  appai'ent,  maybe, 
astonished  me,  for  I  had  expected  to  be 
very  nervous.  It  was  a  week  since  my 
arrival  at  Trela^iTiey  Castle,  after  an  absence 
of  three  montlis ;  and  finding  that  two  more 
rivals  had  appeared,  in  the  pereons  of  Hiram 
P.  Block  and  De  Musset,  and  that  the 
detestable  Montford  was  more  formidable 
than  ever,  I  determined  to  learn  my  fate 
witiiout  delay. 

"At  last,  my  dear  Peggy,  T  am  con- 
fident that  my  ability  as  a  cricketer  will 
satisfy  Uncle  Owen,"  I  continued,  bending 
over  her.  "  It  was  to  please  him  that 
I  persevered." 

Then,  m  simple  words,  I  told  her  how  I 
loved  her.  To  my  surprise  she  burst  into 
tears  and  continued  to  sob  as  if  her  poor 
little  heart  would  break.  Hard  by  there 
was  a  rustic  summer-house,  so  I  led  her  to 
a  seat  within  and  tried  to  console  her. 

"  Peggy,  darling,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Can't  you  love  me  ?  "  I  cried  tremulously. 

She  raised  her  rosy,^ar-stained  face  to 
mine  in  great  dliSfaeSSiy  vjOOglC 
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"  Ob,  yes,  Jsick,  t  do  love  you  !  "  she 
sobbed.  "  BiiL  [  liHve  been  so  foolish,  and 
I  am  80  misora.ble.  Yon  won't  be  angry 
with  me,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Angry,  my  pet  ?  Of  course  not.  Tell 
me  what  makes  yon  so  unhappy." 

"It's  about^Mr.  Montford  " 

"I  gTiesaed  aa  much.  I'll  wring  the 
Bconndrers  neck  ! " 

"I'm  much  more  to  blame  than  he  is. 
I've  given  him  the  Trelawncy  ring  !  " 

"  What !  the  family  opal  ?  Then  you're 
—you're  engaged  to  him  !  " 

I  rose  to  my  feet  with  a  stamp  of  anger, 
and  poor  Peggy  commenced  to  sob  once  more. 
The  ring  had  been  an  heirloom  in  the 
family  for  several  generations,  and  it  had 
been  the  custom  for  the  eldest  son  of  the 
house  to  present  it  to  his  fiancee  upon  their 
betrothal.  As  Peggj-  was  the  only  child, 
'■'he  opal  was  in  her  gift. 

"  Oh,  Jack,  I  must  have  been  mad.  Bnt 
you  were  always  so  merry  and  callous  ;  you 
Dever  showed  your  love,  and  I  thought  you 
didn't  care  for  me.  Mr.  Montford  was  so 
iiice,  and  seemed  so  fond  of  me,  that  I  really 
thought  I  liked  him.  He  pressed  me  so  hard 
that  at  last  I  promised  bo  Ire  engaged  to  him." 


"  And  I  suppose  he  asked  you  for  the 
ring  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  ;  but  he  hinted  that  it  was 
the  usual  family  custom  " 

"  Have  you  written  him  any  letter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  as  he  lives  at  the  cottage  there 
was  no  need." 

"  Of  course,  it's  plain  he  wanted  the  ring 
in  evidence  of  your  engagement." 

"  Oh,  please  don't  talk  about  that.  I  soon 
found  out  I  didn't  like  him  one  bit.  I  told 
him  so  last  week  ;  and  now  be  refuses  to 
release  me." 

And  she  nestled  in  my  arms  an<l  burst 
into  another  flood  of  tears. 

"  As  he  is  a  good  cricketer,  I  suppose  my 
uncle  will  approve  of  him." 

"Don't  be  so  silly,  Jack.  Poor  papa  is 
not  as  foolish  as  you  try  to  make  out.  He 
wouldn't  be  so  cruel  aa  to  force  upon  me  a 
man  I  disliked.  It's  the  horrid  scandal  I'm 
thinking  about,  for  Mr.  Montford  threatens 
that  he  will  tell  everything  unless  I  go 
with  him  to  papa  and  announce  our  engage- 
ment." 

There  was  a  step  upon  the  gravel-path,  a 
shadow  crossed  thei::dpoiL3of^^tbe  isnmmer- 
house,  and  the  hateful  Montfdlra  himself 
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stood  before  us.  Peggy  started 
from  my  arms  and  I  rose  to 
confront  tlie  intruder. 

"I  ;im  intcrnipting  ;in  inter- 
esting H'te-a-ike,  1  fotr,''  Moiit- 
ford  began,  trying  to  apeak 
calmly.  His  face  was  very  paie 
and  tlicre  was  a  look  of  jealous 
fury  iu  his  eyes. 

"  There  is  wisdom  in  the 
old  proverb,  for  we  were  just 
talking  about  you,"  I  retorted, 
declaring  war  at  once.  "  More- 
over, I  am  glad  you  have  come, 
tis  I  require  an  explanation." 

"  And  80  do  I,"  he  answered, 
keeping  his  temper  most  admir- 
ably. "  In  the  first  place,  let 
me  inform  yon  that  Miss  Tre- 
lawney  and  I  are  engaged." 

"  And,  on  behalf  of  Miss 
Trelawney,  I  wish  to  teU  you 
that  this  engagement  must 
end." 

"  If  the  lady  wishes  it,  she 
must  have  changed  indeed,"  he 
answered  with  a  sneer.  "But 

I  cannot  beheve  that  this  is  the 
case,  aSthougli  I  atn  sure  you 
have  been  trying  your  best  fco 
turn  her  against  me." 

"  Oh,   Mr.    Montford,  you 
know  what  I  have  told  you  is  true,"  said 
poor  Peggy,  in  piteous  tones. 

"  Mr.  Trelawney,  your  employer,  will 
hardly  approve  of  your  conduct  when  he 
knows  that  yon  have  been  trying  to  force  his 
daughter  to  continue  an  engagement  which 
is  distasteful  to  her." 

"  A  generous  tannt,  indeed,"  Montford  ex- 
claimed, with  a  fine  show  of  dignity.  "  A 
veiled  tlireat  that  I  may  lose  my  employ- 
ment I  Fortunately,  1  have  just  secured  an 
appointment  under  my  cousin,  Lord  Esmond, 
and  I  shall  leave  here  very  soon.  But  let  us 
come  to  an  uiidersUmding,  Miss  Trelawney." 
He  turned  to  Peggy  with  a  melodramatic 
bow.  "  Am  I  to  believe  that  you  give  me 
my  dismissal  ? " 

"  I  think  you've  had  your  answer  already," 
I  replied  savagely. 

"Very  well.  Then  as  an  honourable  man 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  fully  explain  my 
conduct  to  Mr.  Trelawney,"  he  answered,  with 
a  sardonic  smile.  Secondly,  in  justice  to 
myself,  in  order  to  prove  th;it  the  lady  really 
did  return  my  affection,  1  shall  wear  publicly 
the  ring  she  gave  me,  for  a  week,  before  I 
hand  it  back  again  to  her." 


The  ball  had  gra/.ed  the  batsman'a  glove ! " 


And  holding  out  his  hand  he  displayed 
the  opal  witli  its  circlet  of  diamonds  spark- 
ling upon  his  finger.  Here  was  my  chance 
to  save  Peggy  from  further  humiliation.  I 
was  a  much  bigger  man  than  he,  and  my 
blood  was  up. 

"  You  abominable  rascal  I  "  I  cried,  fixing 
one  hand  upon  his  collar,  and  gripping  his 
wrist  with  the  other.  "  I'll  have  that  ring 
before  1  let  you  go,  if  I  have  to  choke  you 
for  it." 

He  kicked  and  swore,  hut  I  soon  laid  him 
on  the  ground,  while  Peggy  kept  imploring 
me  to  release  him.  In  another  instant  1 
should  have  secured  the  coveted  ring,  when 
we  heard  voices  coming  in  the  direction  of 
the  summer-house. 

"  Oh,  here  is  papa,  with  Mr.  Block  and 
Monsieur  de  Musset !  "  exclaimed  Peggy,  in 
great  distress.    "  Oh,  Jack,  do  let  him  go." 

Almost  involuntarily  my  fingers  unclasped 
themselves,  and  Montford  staggered  to  his 
feet  just  as  the  new-comere  turned  the  corner 
of  the  tail  hedge  and  came  down  the  path 
towards  us. 

"Gentlemen,  I  ^s'll?^^ JP)\ JpAh/'  Mr. 
Trelawney  was  H^J^|^,^^^syrfP§iiP  have  a 
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natural  genius  for  the  game.  Considering 
neither  of  you  played  cricket  till  a  week  ago, 
your  present  form  is  marvellous." 

"  Wal,  I  bet  you'll  see  mo  whet  up  in  a 
bit  when  I  feel  my  feet,"  said  Block. 

"  3Iais  oui,  you  shall  see.  I  will  be  a 
champe-on— I  will  perform  before  zc  lords 
in  your  liegeut's  Park  !  "  cried  l)e  Musset. 

Montford  stepped  forward  hurriedly  to 
join  the  three  gentlemen,  and  Peggy  and  I 
followed  him.  For  the  present  all  chance  of 
recovering  the  ring  was  at  an  end. 

"  I  will  take  care  that  he  gives  it  up,  my 
pet,  you'll  see,"  I  whispered  encouragingly. 

"Oil,  he'll  show  it  to  everyone,  out  of 
spite,  and  papa  will  be  so  angry.  It  will 
make  such  a  scandal." 

"  Come  along,  my  friends,"  exclaimed  Mr, 
Trelawney  ;  "  we've  just  time  for  a  glass  of 
ale  and  some  bread  and  cheese  before  those 
Roxborough  fellows  arrive.  Match  begins 
at  eleven  prompt." 

"  I  teekle  ze  old  man.  He  lov  me  like  a 
son,"  De  Musset  whispered  to  me  in  con- 
fidence. "Ze  fair  Mees  Peggy  she  also 
admire  my  play.  I — vat  you  call  it  ? — I — 
come  on  !  " 

The  Tloxboronjrh  Masters,  good  cricketers 
all,  were  ;tn  extremely  nice  set  of  men,  and 
were  captained  by  my  former  college  friend, 
George  Slade,  the  old  Oxford  wicket-keeper, 
who  was  extremely  amused  when  he  was  told 
that  I  was  to  play  for  his  team. 

"  George,  old  man,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a 
favour,"  I  said  to  him,  as  he  was  going  to 
the  nets  for  a  few  before  the  match  com- 
menced.   "  Let  me  keep  sticks  for  you." 

"  That's  a  new  line  for  you,  eh,  Jatk  ?  " 
he  answered,  with  a  laugh.  "  But  you're 
just  the  build  for  tlie  job.  I'll  hand  over  the 
gloves  with  pleasure  if  you  think  you  can 
stop  'em  ! " 

In  a  few  words  I  explained  my  qualifica- 
tions, and  Slade  assured  me  that  I  was  a 
good  Samaritan,  that  his  hands  were  all 
knocked  to  pieces,  and  tbat  he  would  be 
delighted  to  have  a  rest.  StiU,  I  believe 
that  it  was  curiosity  more  than  anything 
else  that  induced  him  to  grant  my  request. 

The  Trelawney  eleven  won  the  toss. 
Uncle  Owen  stared  in  bewilderment  when  he 
saw  me  step  from  the  pavilion,  be-gloved  and 
padded  for  my  new  duties. 

_ "  Jack,  my  lad,  it's  not  safe — you'll  get 
killed  !  "  he  cried  sarcastically.    "  You  may 

scale  as  heavy  as  Mordecai,  but  ■"  A 

Babel  of  tongues  that  suddenly  arose  behind 
his  back  interrupted  his  flow  of  vrit. 


"  My  good  fellows,  I  really  cannot  put 
you  in  first,"  Montford  was  declaring  very 
empliatically.  "  We  can't  afford  to  throw 
away  " 

"  In  ray  country,  I  guess  we  give  strangers 
the  chance  of  a  show,  anyhow,"  Hiram  P. 
Block  ■  snarled  angrily. 

"  It  ees  imposs-eeble  for  me  to  vait," 
screamed  De  Musset,  with  a  burst  of  hysteria. 
"  I  am  inspire.  I  lose  my  eye  eef  I  vait.  I 
vill  go  to  ze  wicket.  I  heet— I  slog. 
Monsieur  Trelawney,  I  eemplore  yon  to 
command  this  young  man  that  I  shall  go  to 
ze  sticks  ! " 

Messrs,  Block  and  Be  Musset  gained  their 
point,  for  while  Slade  Wixs  disposing  his 
fielders  they  came  marching  out  together  in 
the  company  of  the  umpires,  who  delivered 
them  safely  into  our  hands.  Unfortunately 
they  did  not  entertain  us  for  long.  Block 
was  bowled  by  the  first  delivery  of  the 
match,  and  this  having  been  magnanimously 
regarded  as  "a  tri^,"  he  was  promptly 
bowled  again  by  the  next ;  while  De  Musset, 
stepping  across  his  wickets  to  perform  his 
favourite  stroke,  received  the  ball  upon  the 
buckle  of  his  leather  belt,  and  had  to  be 
carried  back  to  the  ])av!]ion,  where  he 
decided  to  remain.  "When  Montford  had 
taken  his  place,  the  fielders  had  a  hard 
time,  for  he  was  an  excellent  bat,  and 
in  company  with  Stoggins  punished  the 
bowling  severely.  He  seemed  none  the 
worae  for  the  shaking  I  had  given  him,  but 
the  glances  with  which  he  favoured  me 
occasioually  were  murderous. 

"  Do  you  intend  to  keep  the  ring  ? "  I 
demanded,  sotto  voce,  seizing  the  opportunity 
between  the  overs  when  no  one  was  very 
near  us. 

"Certainly,  until  I  have  displayed  it  in 

public." 

"Why  not  show  it  now,  so  that  I  shall 
have  a  chance  of  thrashing  you  immediately 
afterwards  }  " 

"  I  bide  my  time." 

"  Look  here,  Montford,  I'll  have  that  ring, 
if  I  have  to  search  you  publicly  to  find  it." 

"Will  you  be  such  a  fool  as  to  «iive  .Miss 
Peggy  away  before  all  the  crowd  ?  " 

"Yes,  I'll  run  the  risk,"  I  retorted,  my 
pa^ion  rising. 

"  I  fancied  you  might,"  he  muttered,  with 
a  look  of  triumph.  "  But  you'll  gain 
nothing.  The  ring  is  safely  hidden  until  I 
require  it." 

My  position  was  one  of  great  perplexity, 
and  I  could  not  make  i|6^ia.li^Tjiijliii  what 
couiBc  to  adopt.  ^"^^"^''^ 
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The  nest  over  I  had  the  eatisfaction  of 
securing  Montford's  dismissal  by  a  catch 
rather  wide  oil  the  leg  side,  which  was 
greeted  by  a  shout  of  applause  from  my 
tmcle  Owen  in  the  pavilion. 

A  wicket-keeper,  like  a  poet,  must  be  born 
to  the  trade,  and  my  oap;i}>ilities  had  hitherto 
remained  unsuspected,  merely  because  neither 
myself  nor  anybody  else  liad  thought  of 
putting  them  to  the  test.  A  hint  given  half 
in  jest  by  a  professional  coach  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  my  hidden  talents,  and  con- 
stant practice  had  made  me  almost  an  adept. 

"  Eh,  Mister  Jack,  your  stumping  fair 
caps  everything,"  remarked  the  burly 
Stoggina,  who  had  come  in  after  the  fall  of 
the  first  wicket,  with  a  genial  grin.  "  That 
there  catch  o'  yours  would  have  made  old 
Sherwin  feel  too  big  for  his  britclies.  It's  a 
proud  surprise,  sir,  to  see  you  snap  'em  up 
the  way  you  do." 

"I  wish  you'd  touch  one,  Billy,  to  keep 
my  hand  in,"  I  replied. 

"  Lor'  bless  you,  no,  sir,"  answered  the  big 
professional.  "  I've  got  to  make  lifty-sevin 
to-day,  sir  ;  this  being  the  last  match,  that'll 
leave  me  top  of  the  averages,  and  I  shall  win 
the  Squire's  fifty-quid  prize." 

As  Sto^ins  must  have  made  over  forty 
already,  and  was  "  gomg  strong,"  it  seemed 
to  me  highly  i)robahle  that  he  would  gain 
the  reward  which  was  bestowed  annually  by 
my  munificent  uncle.  But  presently  a  rising 
ball  struck  him  sharply  on  the  knuckles. 
His  hat  dropped  to  the  ground,  he  flung  off 
his  glove  and  danced  frantically  about, 
wringing  his  hand.    I  hastened  to  him. 

"  Not  eut  the  skin,  I  hope  ?" 

"No,  sir  :  I'U  he  all  right  in  a  minute." 

He  stuck  out  his  injured  hand,  regarding 
it  dubiously,  and  to  my  amazement  I  beheld 
upon  his  little  finger  the  missing  Trelawney 
opal. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  ring,  Stoggius  ?  " 
I  demanded  sternly. 

"  Mr.  Montfoi-d  give  it  to  me  to  keep  for 
him,  sir,"  the  wounded  professional  replied 
innocently. 

"  That  ring  belongs  to  me,  not  to  jVlr. 
Montford,"  I  said,  deeply  excited  by  the 
sudden  discovery.  "  You  must  give  it  to 
me." 

"  Lor',  sir,  I  daren't.    Mr.  Montford  told 

me  particular  I  wasn't  to  oven  show  it  to  no 
one.  I  was  to  have  kept  it  in  its  case  till  he 
axed  me  for  it ;  but  it  were  too  big  a  lump  in 
my  britches  pocket,  so  I  left  the  case  in  my 
waistcoat  and  put  the  ring  on  my  finger 
under  my  glove,  for  fear  of  leaving  it." 


"  Come,  hand  it  over  to  me  at  once." 

"  It  ain't  for  the  Kkes  o'  me  to  say  what's 
the  rights  o'  the  case  between  two  gentle- 
men," replied  the  professional,  looking  Tery 
perplexed.  "That  must  be  for  you  and 
Mr.  Montford  to  settle,  sir.  But  my  duty 
is  to  give  it  back  to  the  one  that  give  it  to 
me.  That's  only  fair  and  right,  sir,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  Stoggius,"  I  whispered  earnestly,  "  I'll 
promise  you  a  fiver  " 

The  hulking  professional  checked  my 
attempt  at  bribery  with  a  reproachful  shake 
of  the  head  as  he  slowly  put  on  his  glove 
again  and  took  up  his  bat.  While  I  was 
wondering  whether  I  should  try  to  compel 
him  by  physical  force  to  restore  the  ring, 
Stoggins  was  back  again  at  the  crease  and 
play  had  commenced.  The  pain  of  his 
wound  could  not  have  impaired  his  powers, 
for  he  smote  both  the  next  two  defiveries  to 
the  boundary,  and  a  burst  of  applause 
showed  that  he  had  "made  his  fifty."  The 
next  ball  got  up  sharply  from  the  pitch,  and 
coming  back  a  little  passed  six  inches  over 
the  off-bail  into  my  hands.  There  had  been 
no  click,  the  howler  did  not  appeal,  but 
Stoggins  stood  straddie-legged  and  im- 
movable, and  as  I  looked  down  the  pitch  my 
eye  caught  that  of  old  Mark  Antony,  the 
umpire.  The  baJ'  had  grazed  the  batsman's 
glove  I  Just  as  I  was  about  to  appeal,  the 
^uncheon-bell  ng  and  the  players  began  to 
stroll  away. 

Then  suddenly  a  crafty  notion  came  into 
my  head,  and  without  troubhng  whether  I 
was  acting  in  a  shabby  manner,  or  as  to  the 
morality  of  doing  evil  to  achieve  good,  I 
determined  to  carry  out  the  idea. 

"  Hullo,  Stoggins  1 "  I  cried,  as  he  was 
commencing  to  walk  from  the  wickets,  "  that 
was  a  nasty  rap  for  you." 

"  What  was,  su*  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  as 
innocent  as  a  baby. 

"I  thought  I  should  soon  get  you,"  I 
answered,  with  a  grim  smile. 

"Lor',  sir,  I  was  a  foot  hoff  that  last  one," 
he  rcturucd,  grinning  sheepishly.  "Besides 
which,  sir,  it's  too  late  for  an  appeal." 

"Nonsense,"  I  replied,  though  I  was  not 
quite  certain  of  the  law  on  such  a  point. 
"Let's  go  and  ask  old  Mark  Antony." 

The  big  professional  looked  very  glum. 

"  Don't  yon  think  as  I  might  have  the 
benefit  of  Ijie  doubt,  sir  ?  It's  a  matter  of 
fifty  quid  to  me  !  " 

"  You  know,  Stoggins,  if  I  appeal  to  the 
umpire  after  lunch,  before  you've  had 
another  ball,  you  caa>  be  giv^n  out  right 
enough.!'       Hosted  by  VjOOg IC 
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"  It'll  be  beastly  hard  iincR,  sir  ;  I've  only 
got  sevin  more  to  be  top  of  them  uverages." 

"  Old  Mark  Antony  doesn't  often  make 
a  mistake.  I  could  tell  he  saw  that  was  a 
catch." 

"  Let's  not  mention  it,  sir,"  pleaded 
Stoggins,  with  an  imploring  wink. 

"Very  well,  I'll  make  a  bargain,"  I  replied 
briskly.  "  Hand  me  over  that  ring,  and  I'll 
promise  not  to  appeal  to  Mark." 

I  blush  to  confess  my  iniquity,  but  Peggy's 
peace  of  mind  was  at  stake.  The  match  was 
merely  a  friendly  one  ;  and  I  was  really  glad 
to  give  the  professional  a  chance  of  earning 
his  talent  money. 

Stoggins  appeared  very  shocked  at  the 


bad  as  telMn*!;  him  myself.  He  has  such  a 
way  of  using  his  tongue  !  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  right  enough." 

"  And  wlien  he  gets  to  know,  I'll  tell  him 
you  must  have  stolen  it  out  of  my  waistcoat." 

"  Oh,  tell  liim  what  the  deuce  you  like — 
only  hand  over  the  ring." 

In  another  moment  the  coveted  possession 
was  safely  in  my  pocket. 

"Jack,  my  boy,  I  am  surprised  and 
delighted  !  "  cried  Uncle  Owen,  when  we 
met  outside  the  luncheon- tent  a  few  minutes 
later.  "  But  why  have  you  been  hiding  your 
talents  under  a  bushel  all  this  time  ?  " 

"I  only  discovered  them  myself  a  few 
weeks  ago,"  I  replied,  laughing. 


"  He  would  pick  off  a  batsman 


proposal,  for  most  people  are  fond  of  assum- 
ing a  virtue. 

"  Don't  be  'ard  on  rae,  sir.  I  give  Mr. 
Montford  my  word,  honour  bright  " 

"N'ever  mind  him.  I'll  make  it  all  right 
—it's  only  a  joke!  I  shall  tell  him,  of 
course,  tlmt  I  stole  it,  and  he  won't  bkme 
you." 

He  still  looked  very  dubious. 

"  I  don't  relish  the  doing  of  it,  sir." 

"  Oh,  vety  well ;  then  I  shall  appeal  to 
Mark  directly  you  get  back  to  the  sticks." 

"I'll  agree,  sir.  I  must  get  my  fifty- 
sevin.  But  let  mo  give  Mr.  Montford  buck 
the  case,  sir.  Then  he'll  find  out  for  him- 
self that  the  ring's  gone,  sir.    It  won't  be  so 


"  Ton  couldn't  expect  an  oi"dinary  cricket- 
ball  to  get  past  one  of  his  size,"  said  Slade 
rudely.  "  He  is  just  built  for  the  part.  We 
ought  to  have  found  it  out  years  ago." 

Peggy  was  looking  proud  and  happy, 
although  an  anxious  expression  stole  occa- 
sionally over  her  pretty  face. 

"  It's  all  right,"  I  whispered  ;  "  Tve  got  it." 

"  The  ring  ?  "  she  murmured  trenmlously. 

"  My  ring,"  I  answered.  "  I  shall  buy 
youTB  as  soon  as  I  get  near  a  decent  shop." 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  Jack,  ze  speed  of  ze 
cricket  ball  ees  ter-reeble,"  exclaimed  De 
Musset.    "  It  gif  me  im  mat  d'esfomac  veree 

bad  ;  but  I  ha^i^^vopk  ^^vQfg^^j  ^^id 
now  I  am — vat  you  call  it-  ?— oJCKrht." 


you 
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*  I  guess  the  principal  drawback  to  your 
game  is  the  waste  of  Imaiau  material,"  said 
Block  reflectively.  "  Here  have  I  been 
sitting  idle  for  half  the  morning  because  I 
found  it  inconvenient  to  take  one  of  my 
pitches.    It's  going  slow  with  a  vengeance." 

When  the  game  was  resumed  after  the 
interval,  Stoggins  quickly  got  the  seven  runs 
necessary  to  place  him  at  the  top  of  the 
averages,  and  many  more  besides  ;  but  in 
spite  of  his  brave  display  the  Eoxborough 
Masters  proved  too  strong  for  the  Trelawney 
Castle  eleven.  SUide  and  bis  coIIea<Jues 
showed  great  affection  for  Hiram  P.  Block's 
curly  ones,  and  smote  them  all  over  the 
field,  greatly  to  my  uncle  Owen's  disa]ipoint- 
ment.  I'lie  tall  American,  however,  proved 
a  wonderful  fielder,  but  occasionally — under 
the  impression,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  playing 
baseball — he  would  pick  off  a  batsman  who 
was  running  with  a  well-directed  shot, 
instead  of  retuming  the  ball  to  the  wiclrets. 
The  part  played  by  De  Musset  was  more 
ornamental  than  useful,  but  he  put  in  as 
much  work  as  all  the  rest  of  the  side,  for 
wherever  the  ball  was  hit  he  insisted  upon 
racing  after  it. 

After  the  match  was  o'^'er  1  observed 
Montford  go  up  to  StoggiuK,  and  1  saw  the 
professional  give  liini  a  small  object,  which 
Montford  lia^stily  put  into  his  pocket.  The 
latter  then  walked  away.  I  chuckled  to  think 
that  he  had  not  yet  discovered  the  robbery. 

There  was  a  small  diimer-party  at  the 
Castle  the  same  niglit.  We  were  taking  our 
coffee  in  the  conservatory,  and  1  was 
chatting  to  Bcggy  and  two  of  hei'  girl 
friends,  when  I  noticed  Moixtford  approach 
a  little  group  of  men  of  which  Uncle  Owen 
was  the  centre.  , 

'*  Mr.  Trelawney,"  he  cried,  with  an  irri- 
tating air  of  nonchalance,  "  I  have  received 
a  most  interesting  present." 
.  "  Oh,  indeed  ! "  cried  Uncle  Owen,  taking 
his  cigarette  from  his  lips,  and  regarding 
the  object  that  Montford  held  out  to  Iiim 
through  his  eyeglass.  "But  surely  that 
little  box  looks  a  very  old  one  !  " 

"  The  case  is  nothing—that  belongs  to 
me,"  replied  Montford  gaily.  "  Its  contents, 
sir,  is  tlie  important  point"" 

And  as  he  pressed  the  spring  the  lid  flew 
open. 

"  You're  fooling  us,  lad,"  exclaimed  Uncle 
Owen,  while  a  loud  buret  of  laughter  arose 
from  the  group.    "  The  thing's  empty  !  " 

The  expression  of  Montfora's  face  at  that 
moment  recalled  to  my  mind  some  of  Gus- 
tave  Dora's  pictures  in  Dante's  "  Inferno." 


"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  he  stammered,  "  this 
ca,se  contained  a  ring  presented  to  me  by 
Miss  Peggy." 

Anxious  to  prevent  any  awkward  contre- 
temps, I  had  walked  forward. 

"  That's  a  remarkable  coincidence,  Uncle 
Owen,"  I  observed  ;  "  but  Peggy  has  just 
given  me  a  ring  also  I  "  and  I  displayed  the 
Trelawney  opal. 

The  old  gentleman  looked  very  startled, 
and  his  face  assumed  a  stern  expression. 

"  Peggy,  my  dear,"  ho  called  out,  and  the 
poor  little  thing  came  tripping  to  him, 
covered  with  blushes  and  very  nervous.  "  Is 
it  true  that  you  have  given  this  ring  to 
Cousin  Jack  ?  "  and,  taking  my  wrist,  he  held 
out  my  hand  towards  her. 

"  It  is  quite  true,  papa  !  " 

"  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know,  dear.  Go 
back  to  your  friends." 

"  Mr.  Trelawney,"  cried  Montfoi-d,  livid 
with  wrath,  "  that  ring  was  given  to  me  ! " 

"  You  have  said  enough,  sir,"  retorted 
Uncle  Owen  haughtily,  with  a  withering 
glance.  "  If  yon  wish  to  explain,  come  to 
my  study  to-morrow,"  and  he  turned  his 
back  upon  liim. 

"  With  all  due  deference  to  you,  Mr. 
Trelawney,  as  host,"  snarled  Block,  "  1 
guess  we  slioidd  hardly  call  this  young  man's 
conduct  good  taste  in  our  country.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  Mr.  Montford,"  continued  the 
tall  Yankee  quietly,  but  with  a  menacing 
stare,  "that  when  a  man  insults  a  lady  in 
America,  he  stands  a  fair  chance  of  being 
pitched  through  a  window,  providing  one's 
handy.  That's  a  fine  pane  of  glass  oppo- 
site " 

"  Vot  !  he  insult  ze  charming  Mees 
Psggy  ! "  cried  I)e  Musset  hysterically. 
"  Je  vous  appele  en  duel  1  I  vill  pull  your 
nose,  sir  !  Dirtee  rosbif  1  I  vill  gif  you  la 
brochstte — vot  you  call  it  ?— the  sewer  I " 

Montford  had  slunk  away.  Uncle  Owen 
had  taken  Block's  arm,  and  was  pointing 
out  to  bim  some  rare  orehids,  while  I 
managed  to  appease  the  wTath  of  Do  Musset 
before  it  had  attracted  geiierul  notice.  For- 
tunately, George  Slack  was  the  only  other 
person  who  had  been  present  during  the 
recent  interview  with  Montford. 

"  Well,  old  chap,  it  loofe  as  if  T  ought  to 
congratulate  you,"  he  observed,  a  little  later. 
"  You're  a  lueky  fellow  indeed  I  By  the 
way,  that  '  unjust  steward '  appeara  to  have 
been  pretty  badly  hit.  Seems  as  if  he's  lost 
his  head  through  jealousy  !  " 

And  this  was  ffi&^^ei^il^iijisrp^^^^ 
the  world  put  upon  Montford  s  ccfiouct. 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  "THE  PORCELAm  BOTTLE." 


By  S.  Ti.  Bensusan.* 


MORE  than  tliree  Imnclred  years  ago  an 
Italian  potter  came  to  Holland, 
settled  in  llaiirlem,  and  followed  liis 
work  with  some  success.  Kavlyiti  the  seveii- 
teeuth  century  one  Hermann  Picters  came 
from  Haarlem  to  Delft,  and  in  that  old,  red- 
roofed  town,  where  canals  intersect  the  streets 
ill  all  directions,  and  big  barges  ply  lazily 
between  the  bordering  lime  trees,  he  started 
the  manufacture  of  the  ware  tliat  haa  sent 
the  town's  name  travelling  throughout  the 


Staffordshire,  where  traces  of  their  residence 
may  still  be  found.  Josiah  Wedgwood  rose, 
the  white  work  associated  with  his  name, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  printing  instead  of 
hand- pain  ting,  was  very  cheap,  speedily  killed 
the  Dutch  trade,  which  was  based  upon  hand- 
work and  ignored  printing  altogether.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
were  no  more  than  eight  potteries  in  Delft, 
and  one  at  least  of  these  was  reduced  to 
bringing  over  English  labour.    Towards  the 


COLLECriOK'  OF  VALUABLE  DBLFl'  l'Kl:HENTHl>  TO  "  l  nl': 

KING  OK  IIUI.LANIJ. 


PORCELAIN  BOTTLE     BY  THE  LATE 


Old  "World  and  into  the  New.  The  woi'k 
found  an  immediate  favour  ;  in  the  year 
16^U  there  were  eight  factories  in  Delft,  lialf 
a  century  later  there  were  twenty-eight. 
About  that  time  Stadholder  William  111',  of 
Holland,  who  married  Queen  Mary  II.  of 
England,  brought  Delft  workers  from  their 
native  town  to  England  and  settled  them  in 


*  Copyrif^ht,  IStOO,  bv  Ward,  Lock  aud  Co.,  in  tbe 
United  States  of  America. 


end  of  the  seventeentli  century,  when  Delft 
ware  was  verj  popular,  one  of  the  twenty- 
eight  factories  was  knoAvn  jis  "  Do  Farceleyne 
Flcfi  "—that  is,  "  Tlie  Porcelain  Bottle."  It 
wiis  founded  in  1672  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the 
town  called  Oosteinde,  a  pictnresquc  street  of 
old  houses  possessing  a  wonderful  fifteenth- 
century  gate\vay  at  the  far  end  over  the  canal. 
"  The  Porcelain  Bottle "  managed  to  exist, 
even  if  it  could  ^otf  floi^^l^^^  one  of 
the  eight  factories ;  still  jvockiii^in  Delft  a 
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century  ^o.  The  then  owner  was  a  retired 
soldier,  and  on  his  death  the  business  passed 
to  his  two  dangbters,  who  soon  had  tlie 
honour  of  possessing  tlie  oiilv  factory  in  Delft, 
for  in  1848  "The  Bell"  pottery,  the  only 
rival,  closed  its  doors.  Business,  came  very 
slowly  to  the  hist  sur\"ivor  of  the  tweiity- 
eiglit  potteries,  the  sisters  were  old  and 
lacked  enterprise,  tlieir  workmen  were  equally 
old,  only  a  few  orders  came  to  the  little  house 
in  the  Oosteinde,  and  these  barely  sufficed  to 


AT  THK  OF  "  THE  I'ORCKLAIS  BOTTLK." 


enable  the  sisters  to  pay  their  way.  Some- 
time in  the  seventies  De  Heer  Joost  Thooft, 

who  had  retired  from  active  business  and 
bad  a  taste  for  Delft  ware,  bonp;lit  "  The 
Porcelain  Bottle  "  pottery,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel.  He  had  an  idea,  justified  by  sub- 
sequent events,  that  a  revival  of  interest  in 
the  wares  weus  likely  to  follow  a  develoimient 
of  the  production  on  business  lines,  and  he 
had  the  great  good  fortune  to  seeme  the 
co-operation  of  M.  Adolf  Beconite,  then  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  l>-'lft..Po)ytjjciinio.   M.  Lecomte 


undertook  the  direction  of  the  art  depart- 
ment, and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has 
guided  the  development  of  the  work,  retain- 
ing to  this  hour,  Iwsides  his  artistic  gifts,  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man.  At 
first  there  were  many  difficulties.  Only  one 
mau  in  the  factory  knew  anything  of  tbc 
teclinical  processes  in  vogue  when  the  native 
Delft  ware  Wiis  popular,  and  be  was  an  old 
worker  more  than  seventy  yeara  of  age.  He 
bad  not  moved  with  the  times,  tranquil  and 
even  though  that  niovemcTit 
is  in  Holland  ;  but  lie  re- 
membered something  of  his 
lessons  in  days  before  the 
Empire  was  restored  to  the 
country,  and  his  memory  was 
the  sole  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  past  and  present. 
Very  cy.refully  were  Ids 
lessons  learnt  ;  Mynlieer 
S(!nf,  one  of  the  best  workers 
iu  the  factory,  and  head  of 
a  department  fco-day,  was 
bis  pupiL  For  nearly  ten 
years  the  old  man  lingered 
among  the  workers,  and 
then,  wlien  failing  sight  re- 
fused to  guide  bis  falteriTig 
iiaud,  be  was  pei'sioned,  and 
his  portrait,  executed  in  the 
])ottcry,  was  |irepared  in 
honour  of  liis  eightieth 
birthday.  He  did  not  long 
survive  retirement,  but  his 
picture  is  to  be  seen  on  some 
of  the  plates  in  the  factory, 
and  his  memory  is  held  in 
affection  by  the  firm. 
Mynheer  Joost  Thooft  was 
fortunate  in  securing  tlie 
interest  and  patrouage  of  the 
late  Knig  of  Holland,  wlio 
presented  the  firm,  in  1887, 
with  a  splendid  collection  of 
old-time  Delft  ware,  which 
occupies  the  place  of  honour 
in  the  sliovvrooms,  and  mcludes  many  pieces 
of  a  high  interest.  As  the  work  coming 
from  the  sign  of  "The  Porcelain  Bottle" 
found  an  evergrowing  market,  tbc  premises 
required  enlargement,  and  Mynheer  Thooft, 
whose  Iieaitii  was  failing,  took  into  partner- 
ship a  young  student  of  the  Polytechnic 
who  had  manifested  a  very  great  interest 
ill  the  work.  This  student  was  M.  Abel 
Labouchere,  wlio  succeeded  to  the  control 
of  the  business  when  Mynheer  ,Thi)pft  died. 
Though  great  additStjA^itb-Wy-^f^  have 
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been  iiuule  necessary 
by  the  pl■of^l-eHs  t>f 
the  work,  tlie  house 
remains  bo  outward 
seemiu^  it  was 
more  than  two  hun- 
dred yearri  :ig(i,  wlien 
the  t'onuder,  little 
thinking  of  vicissi- 
tudes to  come,  hung 
out  the  sigii,  '*/> 
Forcp.ley  lie  Fles,''' 
where  it  hangs  to-day. 
Houses  behind  and  at 
the  side  have  been 
acquired,  but  their 
age  has  been  deemed 
a  title  to  respect ; 
nothing  has  been 
done  to  take  awuy 
the  peaeefnl  aspect 
of  the  street,  though 
the  workrooms  are 
modem  and  fitted 
with  every  conveni- 
ence calculated  to 
make  labour  pleasant. 

To-day  you  can  buy 
what  is  called  Delft 


THR  HOUSE  IN  AM8TRHUAU. 


COPV  OF  DKSIGX  ON  A  DELFT  PLATK, 

ware  m  any  big  town  of  Europe  or  America. 
It  is  nianufactiued  wholeside  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  yet  the  only  genuine  ware  is  made 
in  the  Oosteuide,  the  pleasant  little  street 
that  lies  on  the  right  as  yon  couie  past  the 
town  hall  and  the  great  cathedral  where  the 
ashes  of  "William  Llie  Hilent  and  Hugo  de 
Groot  lie  in  the  stately  sepulchres  of  Hendi-ick 
de  Keyser  aud  Van  ZwoU.    There  is  no  sign 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  factory  that 
employs  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
people.     The  canal  carries  a  few  barges 
during  the  day,  children  in  wooden  shoes 
play  on  the  brick  pavement  outside  the  small 
shops,  old  women  with  the  beautiful  national 
liead-dress  crowned  and  spoilt  by  a  modern 
boimet  pass  along  in  the  deliberate  manner 
]ieculiar  to  tlie  country,  and  hucksters'  carts 
drawn  by  dogs  go  from  door  to  door  in 
search  of  custom.    In  short,  the  old  sign  of 
the  house  surveys  just  snob  a  scene 
as  it  has  known  since  the  days  when 
it  first  looked  at  the  red-roofed 
bouses  across  theoray^mi  J^ok  its 
place  amyf^ffii^^UWyMdd  rival 
signs  in  the  town.     Sometime  in 
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the  sixteenth  century  the  house  had  been  the  work  in  all  its  ramifications,  the  fault 
occupied  by  a  religious  order;  the  heavily  does  not  lie  with  them.  In  addition  to  the 
beamed  ceiling  of  the  cloister,  now  a  show-  photogrdphs,  which  were  specially  taken,  Mr. 
room,  has  been  restored  wiUiont  ;i]teriition.  J.  Perry  Worden,  of  Columbia  University, 
For  a  long  time  the  firm  threw  open  its  who  is  a  devoted  admirer  of  OelFt  ware  and 
premises  on  Saturday  afternoon,  with  the  a  conscientious  student  of  its  history,  lent 
result  that  as  many  as  two  or  three  hundred  me  the  accompaiiyiii<:^  drawings  that  are  being 
visitors  would  visit  the  factory,  throwing  the  reproduced  in  a  book  upon  Beift  ware  which 
work  out  of  gear.  Many  "Londoners  are  he  is  now  publisliing  in  America, 
attracted  to  all  jiaits  of  "Holland  by  the  In  ^  iew  of  the  many  processes  required  to 
easy  and  pleasant  niglit  journey,  ^-vVHIarwich  produce  the  ware,  it  will  be  best  to  ask 
and  the  Hook  of  Holland,  which  enables  a  readers  to  come  through  the  factory  with 
traveller  ■  to  dine  comfortably  at  his  club,  me,  in  imagination.  First  in  order  of  work 
and  breakfast  at  Amsterdam  or  the  Hague  comes  the  manufacture  of  the  clay.  Powdered 
on  the  following  morning  ;  and  Delft  may     flint,  Cornwall  stone,  and  china  clay  are 

the  component 
parts;  their  propor- 
tion and  methods 
of  mixing  arc  the 
firm's  secrets. 
"When  the  process  is 
complete,  the  clay 
is  put  into  a  press 
that  effectually  re- 
moves all  water, 
and  it  is  then 
piickcd  into  large 
l)0xcs  ready  for  use. 
Signs  were  not 
w^antiug  that  the 
manufacture  of  the 
clay  is  not  onl^ 
delicate  but  tedi- 
ous. When  it  is 
ready  for  use,  the 
scene  changes  to 
the  potters'  depart- 
ment, where  half  a 
dozen  men  in  white 
overalls  piy  their 
wheels  and  throw 
THE  poi-rEiis  AT  woltK.  thc  cky,  building 

up   with  seeming 

be  reiiche<l  in  half  an  hour  from  the  Hague.  ease  and  suitable  dexterity  plates,  disiics. 
To  make  mattera  worse  for  the  proprietors  bowls,  and  other  vessels  of  simpler  kind, 
of  "The  Porcelain  Bottle,"  people  in  the  For  the  more  elaborate  ones  porous  plaster 
same  line  of  business  in  other  towns  would  moulds  are  used,  into  wliich  a  solution  of 
come  as  visitors  and  appropriate  the  designs  clay  and  water  is  ])Otued  ;  the  mould  absorbs 
of  the  house,  until  at  last  it  became  necessary  the  water,  and  in  a  little  time  the  dried  clay 
to  keep  the  factory  closed  and  to  grant  is  left  in  shape  required.  Tiles  are  made  in 
admission  only  to  people  sent  by  the  Am-  tlic  manner  inrlicated  by  the  illustration.  The 
'bassador,  consuls,  or  friends  of  the  firm.  clay  in  form  of  powder  is  put  into  the  flat 
That  readers  of  tliis  magazine  might  have  mould,  the  heavy  press  descends  upon  it,  and 
a  complete  account  of  the  manufacture,  the  powder  is  a  solid  plate,  stamped  with  the 
M.  Laljouchere,  the  director,  M.  Lecomte,  firm's  mark.  At  the  rate  of  work  in  vogue, 
the  artistic  adviser,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Mauser,  hundreds  of  vessels  are  turned  out  in  the 
the  technical  manager  of  tlie  house,  placed  course  of  the  ten-hourr~d^j-an^^e8e  are 
their  services  at  my  disposal  for  the  best  part  put  aside  to  flt^'^^lhotHer  process, 
of  a  day,  and  if  I  cannot  convey  an  idea  of     They  are  then  put  ijito  saggars  made  of 
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firebrick  and  put  into  an  oven  thai,  ran  hold 
hundreds  of  these  saggars,  they  got  theh- 
first  baking,  and  emerge  with  the  unearned 
title  of  Imcv.il.  "When  it  has  been  cooled 
tlie  biscuit  is  reatly  for  the  attention  of  one 
or  more  of  the  seventy  artists  employed  by 
the  firm  ;  and  while  we  are  passing  into  the 


art  department  a  few  words  about  the  artists 
will  be  ill  season.  With  one  exception  the 
entire  artistic  staff  comes  from  Delft  ;  very 
many  of  them  are  young  men  who  entered 
the  emjiloy  of  the  firm  when  they  were  no 
more  tlian  twelve  years  old.  AVhen  a  lad 
of  the  working-class  shows  any  aptitude  for 


IN  THE  LAROKST  STUDIO. 


Hosted  by 
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FRBPARING  THK  WAHE  VOR  TUB  FURNACK. 


drawing,  coupled  with  a 
disinclination  for  the  hard 
munnal  labour  that  falls  to 
the  lot  of  his  class,  he  goes 
to  the  sign  of  "The  Por- 
celain Bnttlc,"  and  is  taken 
in  on  ajiproval.  If  M. 
I^ecomtc  or  Renf  thinks 
well  of  him  lie  is  engaged 
for  permanent  work  at  a 
rcgniar  wage,  and  tlie  firm 
completes  his  edncation. 
He  has  an  eight-horn's  day, 
runs  no  risk  from  potter's 
poison,  as  there  is  no  free 
lead  in  the  glaze  employed 
by  the  firm,  rises  to  piece- 
work for  which  a  good  price 
is  paid,  and  is  free  to  come 
and  go.  He  may  have  his 
own  little  domain  in  a  corner 
of  the  well-lighted  studio, 
may  elect  to  work  in  the 
holds  in  sninmer-timo,  has 
protection  against  all  injury 
to  health,  and  three  months' 
full  pay,  followed  by  further 
pay  on  a  gradually  reduced 
scale  for  unotlier  three 
months,  if  lie  falls  ill.  Small 
wonder  that  tiie  lii'm  keeps 
its  artists,  and  that  they  are 
devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  house.    Such  treatment 


and  sucli  accommo- 
dation are  far  to 
seek. 

The  artists  work 
in  groups  accord- 
ing to  their  abili- 
ties. In  the  first 
division  are  the 
yonng  lads  who  are 
ac(piiring  the  ne- 
cessary technique 
and  learning  to 
treat  the  porous 
lim'uit  with  firm 
freehand  strokes. 
When  they  have 
mastered  the  pren- 
tice work  of  their 
art  they  are  set  to 
decorate  the  sun- 
plest  ware.  The 
pigment  in  nse  is 
largely  composed  of 
cobalt  oxide,  and  is 
applied  to  the  bis- 
cmt  with  a  brush 
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made  of  camel-hair  with  a  few  bristles  from 
the  inside  of  a  hog's  ear.  Most  of  the  lads 
have  simple  designs  to  copy,  and  in  the 
evening  tliey  have  art  classes,  over  which 

M.  }jccomte  presides,  whereat  their  educa- 
tion is  sysieiiiiiticaily  iiiiproved.  Discipline 
is  kept  as  far  as  possible  in  the  background, 
but  the  best  artist  is  responsible  for  the 
work  of  tlie  room.  ]*assiiig  from  the  studio 
of  the  youngest  workers  to  that  of  a  class 
more  advanced,  one  finds  men  wlio  cjm  give 
the  decorative  treatment  to  big  jars  and 
vases.  Their  brashwork  is  remarkably  firm 
aud  confident,  and  they  find  great  help  from 
the  lightly  pencilled  sketcli  they  put  on  firat. 
Seeiiig  that  one  false  stroke  with  the  paint- 
brush on  the  hi»,ntit  will  render  it  worthless, 
that  nothing  can  be  painted  out  or  piiinted 
over  agciin,  it  is  easy  to  understand  tliut  con- 
hdence  is  no  small  part  of  the  artist's  stock- 
iii-irade.  The  most  advanced  artists  in  the 
firm's  employ  put  tlie  landscapes  or  portraits 
within  the  decorated  borders.  The  technical 
gifts  of  these  men  are  remarkable,  and  some 
of  the  copies  of  portraits  by  Praus  Hals  and 


Rembrandt  are  remarkable  for  a  breadth  of 
treatment  calling  for  generous  appreciation. 
It  may  be  urged  against  Delft  ware,  by  people 
whose  art  training  has  been  very  thorough, 
that  a  vein  of  cheap  prettiness  runs  through 
much  of  the  work,  tliat  too  much  has  been 
sacrificed  to  popularity.  Ijet  it  be  remum- 
bered  in  justice  that  Llie  Delft  factory  is  a 
commercial  institution,  giving  bread  and 
shelter  and  clothing  to  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  workers.  If  the  firm  catered  for 
the  few— and  it  has  a  keen  appreciation  for 
what  is  best  in  colour  and  design — tlie  busi- 
ness would  dwindle  down  to  insignificance. 
The  firm  recognises  the  paramount  claims 
of  popular  taste,  and  withal  does  much  fine 
work  for  the  work's  sake,  so  that  no  man, 
however  keenly  he  n\ay  resent  the  platitudes 
of  popular  art,  need  turn  empty  away.  There 
is  plenty  for  him,  too.  In  their  tile  pictures, 
medallions,  Jacolaa,  sectile,  and  polychrome 
ware,  which  my  limited  space  forbids  me  to 
deal  with  at  any  length,  the  firm  shows  a 
steadily  progressive  spifil^^^M,  T  L,ecomte'8 
medallions  and  W§^^  M^m^H^igns  for 
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decorations  in  tile  work,  iind  the  extm- 
orditmry  fantiusy  of  Mynheer  Bodart,  a  young 
painter  wlio  has  risen  from  the  ranks  in  tlio 
service  of  the  firm,  all  give  a  distinction  to 
the  work  of  the  present  time  that  will  be 
duly  estimated  by  collectors.  Considering 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  medium,  tlie 
progress  made  during  the  past  few  years  is 
quite  remarkable. 

Wheu  the  bowl  or  vase  or  plate  has  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  artists  it  is  a  curious 
object,  the  design  being  of  a  dii-ty  brown 
colour.  The  next  man  to  handle  ,the  ware  is 
the  glazer,  who  presides  over  a  tub  filled 
with  tlie  light-grcy  liquid,  Ke  takes  the 
}>latc  or  bowl  carefully  in  his  hand  and  learns 
the  exact  gla/.ing  quality  of  the  ware  from 
liis  touch,  he  passes  it  rapidly  through  the 
glaze,  and,  lo  !  the  picture  has  disappeared. 
Tile  glaze,  without  making  a  wet  surface, 
has  left  the  vessel  as  bare,  to  the  untrained, 
eye,  as  it  was  when  it  came  from  the  potter's 
hand.  The  exact  time  for  the  glazing  pro- 
cess is  a  matter  for  expert  knowledge— a 
second  too  much  or  too  little  will  itTevocably 
spoil  the  picture.  The  dry- 
ing-room is  requisitioned  for 
a  time,  and  then  the  ware 
must  undergo  an  ordeal  by 
fire.  It  is  packed  once  more 
in  firebrick  sajgars,  which 
are  hermetically  sealed,  and 
these  s.tggarSt  piled  one  upon 
another,  are  packed  in  a 
furnace.  The  furnace  is 
then  bricked  up  and  the 
fires  are  lighted.  Tiny  pieces 
of  ware  are  let  into  the 
furnace  through  loopholes, 
and  wheu  tliey  show  a  proper 
colour  the  fires  are  put  out, 
the  wall  broken  down,  and 
the  w/jijars  are  allowed  to 
cool.  When  they  are  fit  to 
be  handled  the  tops  are  care- 
fully removed  and  the  Delft 
ware  ia  taken  out  with  all 
the  beautiful  colouring  fresh 
and  brilliant.  It  is  taken 
into  the  storerooms  for  a 
brief  spice,  and  tlien  lumdcd 
to  a  skilled  packer,  who 
surroTinds  it  witli  soft  sliav- 
ings,  packs  it  in  a  big  box, 
and  scuds  it  to  one  of  tlie 
firm's  salerooms  in  the  Delft 
market-place,  or  the  Hague 
Plaats,  or  i]i  the  old  muni- 
cipal hall  of  Amsterdam. 


The  designs  are  taken  from  many  soiu'ces. 
Rare  old  prints  are  in  tlie  possession  ol'  the 
firm,  and  these  serve  to  offer  suggestions  to 
the  artists;  specimens  from  the  clioice collec- 
tion of  old  china  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Amsterdam  have  bceu.  lent  for  copying  pur- 
poses ;  as  I  have  before  remarked,  many 
studies  for  landscape  are  made  at  the  proper 
season  of  the  year  in  the  open  air,  and  no 
check  is  put  upon  the  individuality  of  the 
artists  themselves.  All  the  ware  coming 
from  the  sign  of  "The  Porcelain  Bottle" 
bears  the  simple  mark  of  the  firm,  and  this 
at  least  may  not  bo  imitated  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  Delft  ware  made  in  Belgium  or 
(5  crmany. 

In  these  days,  when  the  considcratioLi 
of  a  largo  turnover  outweighs  all  others, 
when  hand  labour  is  superseded  at  every 
turn  by  mechanical  appliances,  it  is  indeed 
pleasant  to  come  across  an  industry  that  can 
boast  old-time  methods  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  production  of  abidhig  work,  and 
modern  methods  in  all  that  concerns  the 
comfort  and  security  of  its  workers. 


THE  BAILIE'S  DOUBLE. 


By  IAN  MACLAREN." 


ROM  eiifl  io 
end  Muirtowu 
is  not  a  lai'go 
city,  a  ii  d 
schoolboys  oi' 
high  principle 
and  domestic 
habits  used  to 
go  home  in 
the  dinner- 
hour  and  take 
the  mea!  uitli 
their  anxious 
mothers,  who 
seized  the 
opportunity  of 
repairing  the 
rents  made  in 
their  clothes  since  morning,  and  giving 
them  good  advice  on  their  behaviour. 
Thoroughly  good  boys,  who  had  been  to^ed 
to  and  fro,  much  against  their  will,  in  the 
tempest  of  morning  play,  were  glad  to  go 
into  harbour  and  come  back  at  two  o'clock, 
not  only  rc- victualled,  but  also  re-titted  and 
re-painted  for  the  troubled  voyage  of  the 
afternoon  ;  and  boys  not  so  entirely  good  as 
the  Dowbiggins, and  other  models  of  propriety, 
still  appreciated  the  home  trip,  because, 
although  there  might  be  an  embarrassing 
review  of  garments,  and  awkward  questions 
might  be  asked  about  a  mark  on  the  face, 
there  was  always  a  toothsome  dainty  for  a 
growing  laddie,  weary  with  intellectual  work 
and  the  toils  of  a  snow-fight.  As  the  business 
of  a  horse-dealer  took  Mr.  McGuffie  senioi" 
in  various  directions,  and  as  in  no  case  were 
the  arrangements  of  his  house  since  Mrs. 
McGruffie's  death  of  an  extremely  regular 
character,  there  was  no  meal  to  which  his 
promising  son— the  Sparrow— could  return 
with  any  confidence ;  and  therefore  Peter 
did  not  make  a  practice  of  going  home  at 
one  o'clock,  unless  there  was  a  special  event 
at  the  stables,  such  as  the  arrival  of  a  new 
horse,  in  which  case  he  invited  a  few  friends 
to  an  inspection,  witli  light  refreshments  ;  or 
unless,  having  racked  his  brain  to  the  utmost 
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for  four  liours,  he  was  still  in  sheer  despair 
of  niiscliief.  With  one  or  two  otiier  young 
friends  of  a  like  mind,  he  was  accustomed  to 
spend  the  hour  in  what  might  be  called  extra- 
mural studies  -  rowing  over  to  the  island 
below  the  bridge  against  the  tide  and  coming 
back  gloriously  with  the  current ;  assisting  the 
salmon-fishers  to  draw  their  nets  and  gather 
the  silver  spoil  ;  in  the  happy  snow-time 
raiding  the  playground  of  a  rival  school  when 
titc  boys  were  away,  and  leaving  insulting 
remarks  wrought  in  snow  ;  or  attending  the 
drill  of  the  cavalry  on  the  South  Meadow. 
Like  other  guerillas,  he  carried  his  biltong 
and  meahes  with  him,  and  took  his  meal 
anywhere  and  by  preference  when  on  the 
run.  Perhaps  that  was  one  reason  why  the 
Sparrow  in  after  years  made  one  of  the  best 
of  South  African  fighters. 

When  the  Sparrow  was  disinclined  for 
active  occupation,  and  desired  to  improve  his 
mind  by  contact  with  the  gi'eater  world,  he 
took  a  cab.  or  hotel  'bus  (the  box-seat  of 
every  one  in  Muirtown  was  at  Sparrow's 
disposal,  and  his  edifying  conversation  was 
much  enjoyed  by  the  driver),  and  went  to 
spend  his  hour  at  Muirtown  Station,  which, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  at  the  shooting  season 
a  spectacle  to  be  classed  with,  Niagara  or  the 
Jungfrau  for  interest,  and  at  any  time  is 
worth  seeing.  It  pleased  the  Sparrow,  whcse 
interests  were  varied  and  human  rather  than 
classical  and  literary,  to  receive  the  English 
express,  or  even  one  from  Edinlmrgh,  as  it 
swept  into  the  station  ;  or  to  see  the  Aberdeen 
fast  train  fairly  off  ;  to  watch  a  horse  safely 
entrained,  and  if  necessary  to  give  under- 
standing assistance  ;  and  to  pass  the  time  of 
day  with  the  guards,  ticket-collectors,  and 
carriage-cleaners,  the  last  of  whom  would 
alloV  him  as  a  favour  to  see  the  inside  of 
the  huge  mail-carriage,  with  its  pigeon-holes 
and  its  ingenious  apparatus  for  delivering 
letters  at  roadside  stations  wliile  the  train 
passed  at  full  speed.  It  was  an  hour  of  what 
niigJil.  be  called  irregular  study,  but  one  never 
knows  what  he  may  pick  up  if  he  only  keeps 
his  eyes  open  (and  the  eyes  of  Sparrow  were 
as  open  jus  a  savage's),  and  it  was  on  a  visit  to 
Muirtown  railway  stalion  that  Peter  found 
the  opportunitJH'fliFifriAbP  fiiQ^iQonsidered 
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his  most  successful  achievement  at  the 
Seminary,  and  one  on  which  the  recollection 
of  his  compaiiioiis  still  fondly  dwells. 

When  a  cab  passed  the  "  Muirtown  Anns " 
'bus  at  the  entrance  to  the  station,  and  the 
cabman  signalled  to  Peter  on  the  box-seat, 
and  referred  to  the  contents  with  an  excited 
thumb  and  great  joy  on  his  face,  Peter  knew 
that  there  would  be  something  worth  seeing 
when  the  cab  emptied  at  the  ticket-office  ;  but 
he  could  not  liave  imiigiiied  anj;thing  so 
entirely  satisfying.  First,  Bailie  MacConachie 
emerged,  dr^sed  in  the  famous  frock-coat 
and  grey  trousers,  in  the  high  collar  and 
magisterial  stock,  but  without  his  usual  calm 
and  dignity.  His  coat  was  only  half  buttoned, 
his  tie  was  slightly  awry,  and  although  his 
liat  had  been  distinctly  tilted  to  the  side  on 
getting  out  of  the  cab,  he  was  too  much 
occupied  to  set  it  right.  Instead  of  clearing 
ills  tliroat  as  he  alighted  among  the  waiting 
porters,  and  giving  thorn,  as  it  were,  the 
chance  of  honouring  a  live  Bailie  going  forth 
upon  his  Journey,  he  did  not  seem  to  wish 
for  any  public  reception,  or,  indeed,  for  any 
spectators,  and,  in  fact,  had  every  sign  of  a 
man  who  desired  to  be  incognito, 

"No,  no,  I've  no  lugg^e  to-day,"  the 
Bailie  hastily  explained  to  an  obliging  porter, 
and  he  stood  between  the  man  and  the  cab 
so  as  to  block  all  vision.  "  Just  running 
down  to  Dundee  on  business  and  .  .  .  seeing 
a  friend  off." 

As  the  embarrassed  magistrate  endeavoured 
to  disperse  tlie  porters,  the  driver,  leaning 
over  the  roof  of  the  cab,  winked  with  much 
unction  to  Peter,  and  indicated  to  that 
ingenuous  youth  that  it  would  be  worth 
while  for  him  to  wait  and  see  the  mysterious 
friend.  The  Sparrow,  in  fact,  imderatood 
from  all  this  telegraphic  communication  that 
there  were  going  to  be  circumstances  of  a 
quite  remarkable  character,  and  in  which 
lie— Peter  Mcliuftie — was  expected  to  be 
persoimily  interested.  He  dragged  Jock 
Howieson,  who  was  spending  the  hour  with 
him,  behind  a  pile  of  luggage,  and  from 
their  hiding-place  they  saw,  to  tJieir  utter 
amazement,  a  second  Bailie  come  slowly  and 
gingerly,  but  yet  withal  triumphantly,  out  of 
the  cab.  The  same  height  as  the  great  man 
himself,  and  built  after  the  same  pattern  ; 
a  perfect  reproduction  also  in  dress,  except 
that  the  trousers  were  baggier,  and  tlie  coat 
shabbier,  and  the  collar  frayed  at  tlie  edges, 
and  the  iiat  liad  the  appearance  of  having 
been  used  either  as  a  seat  or  as  a  pillow,  or 
perliaps  for  both  purposes,  at  dilfei*eut  times ; 
and  the  air  of  this  second,  but  by  no  means 


ghostly,  Baiiie  was  like  that  of  the  first,  as 
confident,  as  mighty,  as  knowing,  with  the 
addition  of  a  certain  joviality  of  expression 
and  benignant  humanity,  and  a  certain  in- 
difference to  all  the  trials  and  difficulties  of 
life  which  is  characteristic  of  a  man  who  has 
been  "  tasting,"  not  wisely,  but  too  well. 

"  Lean  on  me,  James,"  said  the  Bailie 
nervously,  as  the  figure  came  with  a  heavy 
lurch  on  the  pavement.  "The  faintncss 
may  ptias  off.  Take  care  of  your  feet,"  and 
the  Bailie  shouldered  his  double  to  the  ticket- 
office  and  propped  it  against  the  wall  while 
he  went  to  take  the  tickets. 

It  might  have  been  ill,  and  the  remarkable 
walk  might  have  been  due  to  weakness  of  the 
heart,  for  ^ou  never  can  teU,  and  one  ought 
to  be  charitable ;  but  there  was  no  sign  of  an 
invalid  about  this  new  Bailie,  nor  was  he  at 
all  too  exhausted  for  genial  conversation. 
He  explained  during  the  other  Bailie's  brief 
absence,  to  all  who  were  willing  to  listen, 
in  a  style  that  was  rather  suggestive  than 
exhaustive,  that  he  iiad  been  paying  a  visit 
to  Muirtown  for  the  good  of  his  health,  and 
that  he  felt  better— -in  fact,  very  much  better  ; 
that  where  he  lived  the  supply  of  hquid 
refreshment  was  limited,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence he  had  suffered  through  weakness 
of  the  heart ;  that  he  had  intended  to  stay 
longer  in  a  place  where  there  was  every 
comfort  of  life,  and  that  nothing  would 
have  induced  him  to  leave  but  the  immoral 
conduct  of  his  twin  brother ;  that  Railie 
MacConachie,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  behig  his 
brother,  was  fearfully  given  to  drink,  and 
that  he,  James  M.acOonachie,  could  no  longer 
stay  with  him  ;  that  he,  his  brother,  was  not 
fit  to  be  a  Bailie,  and  that  he  was  a  hypocrite 
whose  judgment  would  not  tarry,  and 
indeed,  according  to  his  language,  was  sdready 
pronounced.  He  also  gave  a  certificate  of 
character  to  the  refreshment  to  be  obtained 
at  the  "Black  Bull,"  Muirtown,  and  cheer- 
fully invited  any  person  who  hatl  a  friendly 
heart  to  go  with  him  there  and  then  to  drink 
the  Queen's  health.  On  seeing  his  brother 
returning,  the  figure  concluded  his  address — 
which  had  been  mightily  enjoyed  by  three 
porters,  a  couple  of  Highland  drovers,  a 
Perth  loafer,  who  had  once  passed  through 
the  police-court  when  the  Bailie  was  on  the 
Bench,  and  an  elderly  lady,  who  was  anxious 
that  adoctor  should  be  sent  for — by  explaining 
once  more  that  his  brother  was  a  gentleman 
beside  whom  the  Piiarisees  were  straight- 
forward and  lionoTU'able  members  of  society. 

As  the  proce8sioin.wa&Apjn^J"e'fflnnied,  and 
the  two  Bailies  left  the  ticket-office  tc^ether, 
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one  of  them  waving  a  regretful  farewell  to 
liiB  sympathetic  congcegaiion,  the  boys 
executed  a  war-danoe  of  triumph  ;  for  tlie 
contrast  between  the  twin  brethren  afforded 
just  that  kind  of  comedy  which  appeals  to  a 


boy's  heart,  and  because  they  had  an  instinct 
that  the  incident  wonld  be  of  service  in  the 

war  between  the  Bailie  and  the  Seminary, 
which  had  gone  9|ij^^px^a»j^'^and  sh^^  uo 
s^ns  of  closing.    "  '  <~>  ^ 
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"  The  Biiilie  keeps  him  oot  o'  sight  some- 
where in  the  coiiiitry,  I'll  warrant/'  said 
Sparrow  to  Jock,  in  great  spirits,  "and 
there's  naebody  in  Muirtown  kens  he's  got  a 
twin  brother.  Dod,  Jock,  he's  juisfc  the 
very  eems^e  of  him,  and  he's  got  a  suit  o' 
his  anld  clothes  on.  It  would  take  Dr. 
Manley  himself  or  the  Cliief  Constable  to 
tell  the  one  from  the  ither.  Jock  Howiesoii, 
if  you  and  me  could  get  the  use  o'  that  lad, 
we  would  have  a  michty  time.  I  would  give 
my  four  rabbits  and  ....  and  my  Bkye 
terrier  pup  just  for  an  hour  of  hifli."  And 
although  they  had  no  hope  that  circumstances 
would  deal  so  kindly  with  them,  yet  they 
went  on  to  the  platform  to  see  the  last  of  the 
two  Bailies. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  senior  Bailie's 
chastening  conversation,  who  at  first  remiTideil 
his  brotlier  of  a  drunkard's  end,  wliicii  had 
no  effect,  and  then  threatened  to  cut  off  his 
modest  weekly  allowance,  which  had  an 
immediate  effect,  the  figure  consented  to  be 
taken  along  the  platform,  and  might  even  have 
been  safely  deposited  in  its  carriage,  had  not 
the  word  "  Kefreshment-room,"  printed  in 
absurdly  large  type,  attracted  its  attention. 

"  Div  ye  see  that,  man  ? "  said  the  figure, 
pointing  jubilantly  to  the  board.  "  I  declare 
it  juist  a  Providence.  It's  no  that  I'm  thirsty, 
Bailie,  and  I  canna  bear  drinkin' ;  that's 
never  beeii  a  fault  of  mine,  though  I  doubt 
ye'rc  fallin'  into  the  habit  yirsel'.  No,  I'm 
no  thirsty,  but  I've  a  sinkin'  at  the  heart. 
Ye'll  come  in,  and  we'll  taste  together  afore 
we  part.  I  forgive  ye  onything  ye  said.  I 
bear  no  grudge,  and  I'll  let  ye  pay,  Bailie." 
And  the  figure  had  the  Bailie  almost  at  the 
door  of  the  refreshment-room  before  he 
could  make  a  stand. 

"  Mair  than  I  can  carry  already,  Bailie,  did 
ye  say  ?  Gude  forgie  ye.  I  wonder  yu're 
not  black  ashamed  to  say  sic  a  word,  and 
me  draggin'  ye  along  the  platform  and 
holdin'  ye  up,  juist  to  cover  yir  cliaracter. 
"Well,  well,  I  canna  fecht  wi'  ye,  for  Tm  no 
the  man  I  was  once.  The  faot  is,  I  havna 
strength  to  go  another  step,  and  if  ye'll 
no  let  me  get  a  cordial,  I'll  juist  have  to  sit 
down  on  the  platform."  And  the  horrified 
Bailie  had  to  accept  the  assistance,  of  a 
porter  to  support  his  exhausted  brother  and 
to  guide  him  to  his  carriage. 

From  an  adjacent  third  class  compartment, 
where  the  Sparrow  and  Jock  })romptly 
secreted  themselves,  they  heard  the  senior 
Bailie's  exhortation  to  his  frail  kinsman — that 
he  must  on  no  account  come  out  of  the 
carriage  ;  that  he  must  hold  his  tongue  and 


not  talk  nonscMe  to  his  fellow  travellers  ; 
that  he  must  not  mention  his — the  BaiHe's — 
name,  nor  claim  to  be  connected  with  him  ; 
and  that  he  must  not  come  back  to  Muirtown 
again  until  the  Bailie  sent  for  him  ;  and  all 
this  he  must  lay  to  heart  as  he  valued  his 
weekly  allowance.  The  Bailie  also  expressed 
his  deep  regret,  which,  indeed,  seemed  to  be 
very  sincere,  that  he  had  to  leave  by  the 
Dundee  train  before  the  departure  of  the 
slow  Fife  train  by  whicli  his  double  travelled. 
And  when  this  fact  cntcrged — -that  the  other 
liaitie  was  to  be  left  even  for  five  minutes  at 
tliuir  disposal— Sparrow  threw  Howieson's 
bonnet  to  the  end  of  the  compartment,  with 
his  own  following  in  a  rapture  of  joy. 

"  Dinna  be  afraid,"  said  the  figure  in  the 
compartment  to  the  Bailie  on  the  platform, 
who  was  torn  between  his  profitable  business 
engagement  at  Dundee  and  the  fear  of 
leaving  his  brother  to  his  own  devices. 
"  After  the  way  ye've  treated  me  and  put  me 
to  shame  afore  the  platform,  I  wouldna  stay 
another  day  in  Muirtown  for  a  thousand 
pounds.  I  am  no  angry,  Bailie,"  the  figure 
continued  with  moui-nful  dignity,  "  for  that's 
no  my  speerit,  but  I'm  hurt  at  yir  conduct. 
Weel,  if  ye  maun  go,  ye  maun,  and  I  heard 
the  Dundee  engine  whistlin' ;  but  for  ony  sake 
dinna  be  tiit^tin'  in  Dundee  and  disgracin' 
the  family.  Drink  is  an  awfu'  failin',  but 
ye  canna  say  I  havna  warned  ye."  And 
as  the  Bailie  hurried  to  catcli  the  Dundee 
train  the  figure  shook  its  head  mournfully, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  hop^  for  the  best, 
but  who  has  had  too  good  reason  to  expect 
the  woiBt. 

"Bailie,"  said  Sparrow,  presenting  himself 
with  a  fine  mixture  of  haste  and  importance 
before  the  figure  which  was  still  moralising 
to  Itself  on  the  evils  of  drink,  "  div  ye  no 
mind  Lbac  the  Kector  o'  the  Seminary  is  ex- 
pectin'  ye  to  address  the  laddies  tliis  afternoon, 
and  they'll  be  waitin'  this  very  mcenut  in  the 
Latin  class-room  ?  "  and  Sparrow  made  signs 
that  he  should  come  at  once,  and  offered  to 
secure  a  cab.  The  figure  could  only  sliake 
its  head  and  explain  tiiat  on  account  of  the 
disgraceful  conduct  of  a  relative,  who  Ijad 
given  way  to  drink,  it  had  no  heart  for  pubhc 
appearances ;  but  the  idea  of  a  retura  to 
the  enjoyment  of  Muirtown  was  evidently 
filtering  in. 

"  Are  ye  no  Bailie  MacConachie  ?  "  de- 
manded Sparrow.  "  A  porter  threipit 
(insisted)  that  he  iiad  seen  the  Bailie  in  tlie 
Dundee  train,  but  naebody  , can  mistake 
Bailie  MacConachie.  The  schooh  will  be 
terrible  pleased  t(^^ee©cy&,W^^^»>glC 
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"  Wlio  said  I  wasna  Bailie  MacConachie  ? " 
and  the  figure  was  plainly  rouaed.  "  Hiiii 
in  tlie  Duiidco  train  ?  Laddies,  there's  a 
black  sheep  in  every  family,  and  that  man  is 
a  poor,  helpless  brother  o'  mine  that's  taken 
to  bad  habits,  and  I've  juist  to  support  him 
and  keep  him  oot  o'  sichfc.  It's  an  awfu' 
trial,"  and  the  figure  wept,  but  immediately 
brisked  itself  up  again.  "  Of  course  I'm 
Bailie  MaoConaehie.  Laddies,  was't  at  the 
*  Black  Bull '  they're  expectin'  me  ?  " 

"The  very  place,  Bailie  ;  but  ye  maun  say 
juist  a  word  at  the  Seminary  in  passin',"  and 
Sparrow  signalled  to  a  ticket-collector  who 
had  just  come  upon  the  scene. 

"  Would  ye  mind  helpin'  Bailie  Mac- 
Conachie oofc  o'  the  carriage,  for  he's  forgotten 
an  engagement  at  the  Seminary,  and  he's 
juist  a  wee  tliingie  faint  with  the  heat  ?  " 

"  It's  no  the  heat,  man,"  as  the  amazed 
collector  helped  the  magistrate  on  to  the 
platform,  "  it's  family  trouble.    Are  ye  con- 


nected with  the  '  Black  Bull '  ?  "VVell,  at  any 
rate,  ye  seem  a  well-beliaved  young  man,  and 
these  are  twa  fine  laddies."  And  outside  the 
station,  surrounded  hy  a  sympathising  circle 
of  drivers,  who  were  entering  into  ilie  spirit 
of  Sparrow's  campaign,  this  astonishing 
IJailie  warned  everyone  to  beware  of  strong 
drink,  and  urged  them  to  take  the  pledge 
without  delay.  He  also  inquired  anxiously 
whether  there  was  a  cab  there  from  the  "Black 
BuU,"  and  explained  that  the  Rector  of  the 
Seminajy,  with  his  laddies,  was  waiting  for 
him  in  that  place  of  hospitality.  He  added 
that  he  had  been  on  his  way  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  where  he  sat  as  a 
ruling  elder,  and  he  warmly  denounced  the 
spretwl  of  false  doctrine.  But  at  last  they 
got  liim  into  the  cab,  where,  after  a  pathetic 
appeal  to  Sparrow  and  his  companion  to  learn 
the  Catechism  and  sing  th£~PsalmeL of  David, 
he  fell  fiist  aslcep.i  lasted  by  V^OOgie 

By  a  happy  stroke  of  strategy,  Howieson 
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engaged  the  attention  of  the  sergeant  in  the 
back-yard,  who  considered  thai  Jock  was 
playing  truant  and  was  anxious  to  arrest  him, 
while  the  cabman,  fortunately  au  able-bodied 
fellow,  with  Spsirrow's  assistance  induced  the 
Bailie  to  leave  t!ie  cab  and  convoyed  him 
upstairs  and  to  the  door  of  the  Rector's  class- 
room. At  this  point  tlie  great  man  fell  into 
low  spirits,  and  bemoaned  the  failure  of  a 
strenuous  life,  in  which  he  had  vainly  fought 
the  immorality  of  Muirfcown,  ^nd  declared, 
unless  he  obtained  an  immediate  tonic,  he 
would  succumb  to  a  broken  heart.  He  also 
charged  Sparrow  with  treacher}^  in  having 
brought  him  to  the  County  Gaol  instead  of  to 
the  "  Black  Bull."  It  was  painfully  explained 
him  that  he  was  now  in  the  Seminary,  and 
within  that  door  an  anxious  school  was  waiting 
for  him — ^Bailie  MacConacbie— and  his 
address. 

"  Who  said  1  wasna  Bailie  MacConachie, 
and  that  I  was  a  drunken  body  ?  I'll  teach 
them  to  smuggle  me  oot  o'  Muirtown  as  if  I 
was  a  waufie  (disreputable  character).  He 
thinks  I'm  at  Leuchara,  but  I'm  here  "  (with 
much  triumph),  '*  and  I'm  Bailie  Mac- 
Conachie "  (with  much  dignity).  And  the 
Bailie  was  evidently  full  awake. 

"  Losh  keeps,  laddies,  what  am  I  saying  ? 
Family  trouble  shakes  the  mind.  Take  tlie 
pledge  when  ye're  young,  laddie,  and  ye'il 
no  regret  it  when  ye're  old,  I've  beeu  an 
abstainer  since  the  age  of  ten.  Noo,  laddie" 
(with  mucli  cunning),  "  if  I  am  to  address  the 
school,  what  tliink  ye  would  be  a  fine  subject, 
apairt  from  the  Catechism  ?  for  it's  a  respon- 
sibility^, especially  me  being  a  Bailie.  If  ye 
can  mind  onythiug,  laddie,  I'll  give  ye  six- 
pence next  time  we  meet." 

Although  Sparrow  was  reticent  in  the  class, 
for  reasons  that  commended  themselves  to 
his  practical  judgment,  lie  had  a  rich  wealth 
of  speech  upon  occasion,  and  ho  fairly 
drilled  into  the  head  of  Bailie  MacConachie's 
double  that  it  had  been  a  very  foolish  thing 
for  him— the  Bailie— to  quarrel  with  the 
Seminary  about  their  playground  upon  the 
Meadow,  and  an  act  of  unchristian  bitterness 
to  strike  him — the  Sparrow—upon  the  head 
and  nearly  injure  him  for  life,  but  that  he 
— the  Bailie — was  sorry  for  all  his  bad 
conduct,  and  that  he  would  never  do  the 
like  again  as  long  as  he  was  Bailie  of 
Muirtown  ;  and  Sparrow  concluded,  while  the 
cabman  stood  open-mouthed  with  aduuration, 
"  Ye  micht  juist  say  that  yo  have  an  awfu' 
respect  for  me— Sparrow — ye  know," 

"  I'll  be  sure  to  do  that,"  said  the  delighted 
Bailie,  "  for  it's  a  fact.    Ye're  a  fine  kddie 


and  have  a  fearsome  power  o'  the  gab 
(mouthj  ;  I  expect  to  see  ye  in  the  pulpit 
yet ;  but  keeps  a'  it's  time  I  was  at  the  'Black 
Bull,'  so  ye  micht  juist  slip  in  and  tell  the 
Rector  I'm  at  the  door — Bailie  MacConachie, 
of  Muirtown." 

Had  it  been  the  class-room  of  Bidldog, 
master  of  mathematics,  arithmetic,  and 
writing,  and,  it  might  also  be  added,  master 
of  discipline,  thcvSparrow  would  as  soon  have 
ventured  into  his  presence  on  such  an  errand 
as  into  the  lion's  den  of  the  travelling 
menagerie  which  had  recently  visited 
Muirtown,  and  at  which  he  had  spent  many 
an  unlicensed  hour.  But  the  Rector  was 
that  dear  delight  of  boys,  a  short-s^hted, 
absent-minded,  unsuspicious  scholar,  who 
lived  in  a  world  of  his  own  with  Homer  and 
Horace,  and  could  only  be  fairly  roused  (to 
sorrow)  by  a  false  quantity  or  (to  joy)  by  a 
happy  translation. 

Muirtown  Seminary  had  an  inexhaustible 
confidence  in  Sparrow's  genius  for  mischief 
and  effrontery  of  manner,  but  the  Rector's 
class  sat  breathless  when  Peter  came  in  with 
an  unshaken  countenance,  and  politely 
intimated  to  the  Rector  that  a  magistrate  of 
Muirtown  had  come  and  desired  to  speak  to 
the  school.  Before  the  Rector  could  fairly 
withdraw  himself  from  a  cunning  phrase  of 
Horace's,  or  the  school  had  energy  to  cheer, 
the  wonderful  Bailie  was  launched  into  the 
room  with  almost  too  much  vigour  by  the 
cabman,  who  remained  in  the  shadow  and 
wliispercd  a  last  direction  to  "hold  up  your 
head  and  keep  to  the  right."  They  had 
forgotten— Sparrow's  only  oversight — to  take 
off  the  Bailie's  hat,  which  was  set  jauntily 
on  the  side  of  his  head,  and  the  course 
which  he  took  through  the  room  was  devious, 
and  mainly  regulated  by  the  furniture,  while 
his  expression  wa^  a  fine  blend  of  affable 
dignity  and  genial  good  humour.  "  Gosh  !  " 
exclaimed  Bauldie,  and  he  liberated  the 
feeling  of  the  class,  who  understood  that 
their  enemy  had  been  delivered  into  their 
hands,  and  that  Peter  McGuifie— their  own 
Sparrow — had  been  the  means  thereof.  Yet 
could  it  be  the  case  ?  Yes !  It  was  the 
very  countenance,  line  by  line,  and  the  very 
clothes,  piece  by  piece,  though  looking  a 
triile  shabby,  of  the  premier  Bailie  of 
Muirtown,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
been  "tasting,"  and  that  very  freely. 

"I  am— er— proud  to  bid  you  welcome, 
Mr.  Bailie,"  said  the  Rector,  bowing  with 
old-fashioned  courtesy,  and  not  haying  the 
faintest  idea  whirtPitePwha»6iP®re  before 
him.  "  We  are  always  delighteoto  receive  a 
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visit  from  any  of  the  niagistratea  of  the  city, 
who  are  to  our  humble  school "  (and  here  the 
Rector  was  very  gracious)  "  what  Maecenas 
was  to  Horace,  whose  ci/riosa  felicitm  we 
are  now  studying,  fs  it  your  pleasure,  Mr. 
Bailie,  to  examine  the  school  ?  " 

During  this  stately  reception  the  IJaiiie 
came  to  rest  upon  a  desk,  and  regarded  the 
Kectoi''s  flowing  gown  with  unconcealed 
admiration,  which  he  indicated  to  the  scliool 
by  frank  gestures. 

"  It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  hear 
the  laddies  answer  'The  Chief  End  of  Man,' 
and  to  say  juist  a  woiii  to  them  aboot  good 
conduct ;  but  you  and  me  has  an  engagement, 
and  ye  ken  where  we're  expected.    1  juist 


looked  in  to  say- 


"It  wufi  evideut  that  he  had  been  'taBting.'" 


And  here  the  worthy 
man's  thoughts  began  to  wander,  and  he 
made  au  indistinct  allusion  to  the  "  Black 
Bull,"  so  that  Sparrow  had  to  prompt  him 
severely  from  behind.  "  Aye,  aye  !  we're  alt 
poor,  frail  creatures,  and  I'm  the  last  mail  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Seminary.  Seminary 
laddie  myael,  prize  medal  Grreek.  Bygones 
be  bygones  !  .  .  .  .  No  man  in  Mnii-town 
I  respect  more  than  ....  Sparrow  an 
honourable  tradesman"  (breaking  away  on 
his  own  account  with  much  spirit), "  a  faithful 
husband,  and  an  affectionate  father.  What  ? 
All  a  mistake  from  beginning  to  end.  Family 
trouble  did  it— conduct  of  a  relative,"  and 
the  Bailie  wept.  Bailies  and  other  municipal 
dignitaries  were  a  species  of 
hnman  beings  so  strange  and 
incalculable  to  tlic  Rector,  that 
he  was  hardly  amaxed  at  any- 
thing that  they  might  say  ;  and 
having  some  vague  idea  that 
there  had  been  a  quarrel  between 
the  Seminary  and  some  Bailie  or 
other,  about  something  or  other, 
some  time  or  other,  he  concluded 
that  this  was  an 
oilicial  intimation 
that  tlie  quaiTel 
\vas  over,  and  that 
it  was  in  style  and 
allusion  according 
to  ilie  habits  of 
municipal  circles. 

"  Tt  is,"  he  re- 
sponded, bowing 
again,  "  my  grate- 
ful duty,  as  Rector 
of  the  Seminary, 
to  thank  you  for 
your  presence  here 
to-day  —  the  Mer- 
cury of  the  gods, 
if  I  may  bo  say — 
and  for  your  cour- 
teous intimation 
that  the  —  er  — 
controversy  to 
which  you — er — 
have  delicately 
alluded  is  healed. 
Any  dispute  be- 
tween the  Council 
and  the  Seminary 
conld  only  have  a 
favourable  issue. 
Ajtnaniiiun  irae 
egratio 
another 
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illustration,  Mr.  Bailie  ;  biiL  it  would  plesusc 
us  that  you  slionld  bear  the  class  translate 
the  Ode  we  have  in  luiiid,  wliicli  happens 
to  be  '  Ad  Sodak's.''  "  And  a  boy  began  to 
translate    Nunc  eat  hibendum" 

"  Time  to  drink,  did  ye  say  ? "  and  the 
Bailie,  who  had  been  taking  a  brief  nap,  was 
immediately  conscious.  '*  Man,  ye  never  said 
a  truer  word.  Work  iiard  at  yir  lessons, 
laddies,  and  for  ony  sake  dinna  forget  the 
Catechism.  Yir  maister  lias  an  eiigJigeiiient 
wi'  me,  and  he'll  no  be  buck  for  an  hour. 
(!onie  awa',  man  "  (in  a  loud  whisper  to  the 
amazed  Rector),  "  it's  time  we  were  off."  And 
the  Bailie,  making  a  hurried  rush  for  the 
door,  found  himself  in  the  arms  of  the  school 
sergeant,  who  had  caught  the  sound  of  the 
uproar  in  the  Rector's  class-room,  and 
suspected  trouble. 

"  Preserve  us  a',  body  and  soul !  "  cried 
the  Crimean  veteran,  as  lie  brought  the  Bailie 
to  an  eqnilibriinn.  "Could  onybody  have 
expected  this  ? "  And  tlicTi,  witli  much 
presence  of  mind,  be  closed  tlie  iloor  of 
the  Latin  class-room  and  conducted  the 


Bailie  downstairs  to  his  cab,  while  the 
magistrate  lomonstnited  that  tlic  licctor 
was  coming  with  him,  and  that  both  were 
going  to  discuss  the  hijjher  education  of 
youth  at  the  "  Black  Bull." 

"  Xa,  na.  Bailie,"  ssiid  the  sergeant.  '*  It's 
no  to  the  'Black  Bull,'  or  ony  other  bull,  ye're 
to  go  this  afternoon,  but  back  to  yir  ain 
lioose.  If  ye  maun  taste,  would  it  no  have 
been  more  respectable  to  keep  indoors,  instead 
of  making  an  exhibection  of  yourself  afore 
the  Seminary  ?  It's  no  becomin'  in  a 
magistrate,  and  it's  miohty  bad  for  the 
laddies." 

It  was  the  sergeant  who  delivered  the 
astonishing  figure  at  the  blameless  home  of 
Bailie  MacConaehie,  although  it  is  right  to 
say  that  this  visit  was  not  at  all  in  tlie  plan, 
and  called  forth  a  vigorous  protest  from  the 
Bailie's  substitute.  And  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  the  real  and  projier  Bailie  spent  his 
spare  time  in  explaining  to  an  incredulous 
pubhe  that  he  had  never  "tasted"  in  his 
fit'e,  and  that  on  the  day  in  question  he  had 
been  transacting  private  business  in  Dundee. 


A    SONG    OF  SPRING 

By  Mrs.  Comyns  Cauk. 

When  tlie  Year  was  young  and  the  Earth  was  sweet. 
He  came,  and  I  knew  that  our  hearts  must  meet ; 
For,  deep  as  the  depths  of  the  stream  in  shade. 
His  eyes  sought  mine  in  the  fresh  Spring  glade, 
And  soft  !i.s  the  breath  of  the  tender  May 
Was  his  voice  in  mine  car  that  fair,  sweet  day. 
Few  words  though  iie  spoke  and  1  feiver  replied, 
Each  knew  the^  secret  as  softly  we  sighed. 
Sweet  and  clear  the  cuckoo  sang ; 

"  'Tis  you  I  "  and  "  "IMs  you  I  "  through  the  woods  it  rang  ! 

When  the  rose  bloomed  red  a.nd  the  nightingale 
Sent  her  passionate  song  through  liie  moon-lit  vale, 
He  came,  and  the  tale  of  his  love  he  told, 
And  I  thought  of  our  secret  that  day  of  old. 
And  though  roses  die,  and  the  Autumn  breeze 
Sigh  and  moan  through  the  Autumn  trees, 
In  our  hearts  the  Summer  can  never  die, 
For  Ijove  will  lighten  the  Winter  sky. 

The  cuckoo  sang :  "  'Tis  you  !  "  "  'Tis  you  ! " 
And  the  nightingale  echoes  :  "  For  ever  true  JA 
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The  foHowing  liuiiioruus  intefview  appeared  in 
a  recent  number  of  that  interesting  American 
weelilv,  The  Satmday  Evening  Post,  under  the 
title  of— 

INTERVIEWS  I'VE  liHAOINED. 

Jiij  I'liiivlix  ll<tfivU  J^iHimis. 

"  I  liave  long  wanted  to  iiitei'view  Tlioiiiae  Alva 
Edibuii,  and  wJien  I  waw  liini  utep  into  one  of  the 
express  elevatorK  in  a  down-town  New  York  '  sky- 
scraper,' i  Baw  that  the  occasion  wpelled  Opportnnity 
for  me  with  a  large  and  oniate  capital.  Quick  as 
thought  I  jumped  in  after  him,  hustled  everybody 


"Tim  i.AUOL'it  WK  uKiAcur  IN  rjivsics  tain. 

Mrs.  IliCKi.Kity  :  I  jiiii  rcnlly  dolisfhted  at  tlie  iiitiTost  Tonnny  is  taking  in  his  writing  ; 
he  spends  two  hours  a  day  nt  it. 

Mils.  NiCRl.KiiY  :  lldw  strftnge  !    How  did  you  ^'ot  liim  to  do  tliat.? 
Mrs.  Hi<!Kf,KiiY  :  1  told  Mm  to  write  out  a  list  of  evervtbiug  he  wanted  fur  his  birth- 
day, and  he's  atiU  at  it.  "  A^.I'i 


else  imt  except  the  elevator  niiin,  and  immediately 
ciiartered  the  elevator  fur  half  an  hour.  Sonjebody 
ought  to  write  me  up  fur  a  imstler  Konie  day. 

"  1  asked  the  elevator  man  to  hold  the  elevator 
at  tlie  top,  aK  I  feared  I  should  get  car-sicb,  going 
up  and  down.  Too  many  u)is  and  downs  are  not 
good  for  nnyone.  Edison  took  his  imprisonment 
good-naturedly.  T  explained  my  mission  and 
said,  '  'J'o  what  do  you  atti  ibule  your  success  ?  ' 

"  '  To  the  newsi)aj)erfi,  and  to  the  fact  that  I 
alwayK  try  lo  jjatent  niy  inventions  while  the 
other  fellow  is  tiiiidiing  about  it.' 

'"Oh,  there's  another  fellow,  then,'  said  I. 

" '  There's  always 
anoUier  fellow,'  said 
Edison.  '  Nothing 
■was  ever  invented 
once  for  all.  It's  lite 
you  story  -  writers. 
Four  or  five  men  tell 
the  same  story  at 
the  same  time.  The 
man  who  ])rints  lirst 
is  all  right.  The 
lest  are  iiliigiarists. 
It's  thouglit-transfer- 
ence,  lhat's  al!.' 

"  '  Please  give  me 
a  short  story  of  your 
life.' 

" '  It'll  have  to  be 
short,  as  I  have  a 
directors'  meeting  to 
attend  to  as  soon  as 
I  get  out.  I  was 
born  in  the  West,  so 
I  did  not  need  to 
follow  Horace  Gree- 
ley's advice,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  1  came 
Enst  and  made  the 
country  grow  with 
me,  and  I  tell  you  it 
has  had  to  hustle 
sometimes.' 

"  The  elevator  bell 
now  began  to  ring, 
as  there  was  a  ci'owd 
downstairs  M'aiting, 
and  it  threatened  to 
become  annoying ; 
but  Edison  immedi- 
ately invented  a  way 
to  stop  It  and  took 
out  a  patent  on  thr 
invention  at  once. 

"  '  When  I  was  a 
baby,'  said  he,  *  I  in- 
vented a  bib  that 
wouldn't  get  all 
knotted  up  when  you 
take  it  ofi' 
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ANXIETY  UP-TO-DATE. 

FoHD  HoBBAHD  (to  Ws  Wife,  who  hos  had  a  nasty  side-alip) :  Hang  it,  Maria !  I  hope  to  goodness  you  haven't 

damaged  that  new  machine ! 
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ill  a  hurry,  and  my 
mother  immediately 

roue  up  and  called  me 
bleswM — it  wan  ii  habit 
she  bad  ;  and  when  1 
was  seven  I  invented  a 
contrivance  that  woidd 
allow  me  to  lie  abed 
until  father  called  for 
the  last  time,  and  then 
it  would  dresH  me  be- 
fore he  had  a  chance 
to,  aud  I  always  got 
down  to  the  table 
ahead  of  everyone. 
When  I  was  a  train 
boy  I  invented  a  mani- 
kin that  would  walk 
up  and  down  the  train 
and  cry  out  my  wares 
in  the  raucouBest  voice 
you  ever  heard,  while 
I  laid  off  in  the  bag- 
gage-car and  invented 
things  by  the  dozen. 
It  pays  to  advertise, 
but  it  pays  better  to 
get  into  the  news 
column,  and  when  T 
was  8event«eii  I  in- 
vented a  way  to  do 
that,  and  there  haan't 
been  a  day  Bince  that 
I  haven't  had  free 
notices  in  a  score  of 
papers  all  over  the 
country.* 

"  Here  Edison's 
bright  face  lighted  up 
with  an  electric  siiiiJe, 
and  I  asked  him  what 
caused  it,  and  he  told 
me  a  little  dynamo 
that  he  carried  in  the 
roof  of  his  mouth.  '  I 
was  thinking,'  said  he, 
'of  liow  I  invented  a 
tramp  detector.' 

"  *  What  is  that  ? '  I 
asked. 

"  '  Why,  an  appa- 
ratus that  would  indi- 
cate to  the  engineer  of  a  train  the  presence  of  a 
tramp  on  the  ears ;  hut  .just  as  I  was  going  to 
show  it  to  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  road 
I  was  visited  by  the  King  of  the  Hoboes,  who 
begged  me  to  foiget  it.  Said  he:  "A  hobo  has 
to  travel,  like  any  other  man.  You  take  a  hobo 
that  stays  in  one  place,  and  he  gets  narrow- 
minded.  Travelling  enlarges  tlie  mind  and  wiiieim 
the  heart.  If  you  would  improve  tiie  status  of 
the  poor,  down-trodden  tramp,  drop  this  idea,  and 
^  I'll  put  a  mark  on  your  barn  that  will  make  every 
hoho  your  friend."  I  dropped  the  invention,  and 
people  liavc  since  wonden^d  why  it  is  that  tramps 
are  so  willing  to  cut  our  wood  and  do  other  chores, 
but  you're  the  first  newspaper  man  to  whom  I've 
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"  HOW  THBT  BRING  THE  QOOD  1IBW8." 

Fond  Wife  :  Oh,  Edwin,  there  you  arc  !    What  do  you  think  ? 
IIusBANi> :  What'H  the  matter  now  ? 

Fond  Wim-;:  Why,  Mrf,  Jones  has  been  here  with  tlie  most  amazing  story  about 
the  Browns!  She  made  me  promise  not  to  breathe  a  word  of  it  to  a  living  bouI,  and 
I've  been  looking  for  you  eveiywhere  to  tell  you  all  about  it. 

told  the  reason.  Why,  some  days  in  early  winter 
therell  he  as  many  as  twenty  tramps  at  work 
at  my  wood-pile,  and  we  never  feed  'em.  Just 
gratitude  to      because  I  let  my  invention  go. 

*' '  Now  you'll  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  out,  be- 
cause I  don't  like  to  miss  any  directors'  meetings. 
Five  dollars  earned  is  better  than  a  gift.' 

"  *  Are  you  a  millionaire  ? '  said  I,  at  the  same 
time  motioning  to  the  elevator  boy  to  open  the 
door. 

" '  1  havcTi't  counted  my  money  in  years,  but 
I've  jutst  invented  a  strong-box  that  will  hold  a 
half-niiliion  dollars.  When  the  box  is  full  I 
know  how  nmch  js^jiiici*,  vJiUgtivse^iie  order 
for  a  dozen  of  the  boses  ■'  ^ 
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It  Was  tlie  end  of  a 
cliililicirs  party,  iitld  tlie 
hostess  was  ^living  a  ihial 
bmi  to  Lee  unifill  guests 
before  they  left.  One  httle 
girl  said, "  No,  thank  you, 
I  cannot  eat  any  more." 

"  'J'hen  put  it  in  your 
pocket,"  said  the  hosteeB. 

"  I  can't,"  she  replied 
tearfully;  "it's  full 
already  ;  but  next  time  I 
come  I'll  bring  a  basket." 


liADY  OF  THE  ITolTSK  : 

(Jo  away  from  iieie!  We 
have  no  old  clothes,  no 

eold  victuals,  no  

Patient  Tramp  :  I 
didn't  want  nothin'  to  eat 
nor  wear.  I  jiat  called  to 
see  if  you  had  an  old 
automobile  to  give  away. 


NO  GOOD  A'l'  A  rOUTIlAIT, 


MoDET. :  T  was  sittini;  io  Mr.  Bow,  R.A.,  last  woolc,  sir.  Clever  man,  ain't  'e  ? 
But  Lor"  !  'e  ain't  no  j^ood  at  Oiitchin^-  »  likeness.  'V,  was  ii-rloiu'  a  picture  of  the 
Dook  of  Wellington,  liut  you  wuukln't  never  a-known  as  I  sat  hir  it. 


"Hero  the  door  w;m  ojiened  iind  we  ste}>]:e(l  out 
into  t]ie  hnllway, 

'"If  you  know  .iny  reliable  persoTi  who  wants 
the  job  of  filling  the  hoxea,  just  send  )iini  t<;  me, 
and  I'll  keep  him  out  of  iiiiHcbief  for  t^ouie  time 
to  come.' " 


Mrs.  IIavsred:  [  should  dearly  like  to  hear 
those  howhiig  DeiviKheH  at  the  Kxhibition. 

Mil.  Havweho:  I  I'm  I  The  youngster's  qtiite 
good  enough  for  u>c. 


"She  says  her  coltection  of  old  china  has  nl! 
been  iiauded  down  iu  her  family." 

"Then  it  is  ju.st  as  I  e.\:pected — her  ancestore 
kept  no  servants." 


STUDIES  IN  FICTION: 
THE  EDITOR. 

This  gentleman  was  bom 
in  the  short  story.  Of 
course,  tliere  are  editors 
outside  of  the  short  story 
— ^but  then  they  don't 
count.  The  short-story 
Editor  is  unique.  His 
ability  for  concealing  the 
brilliant  powers  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  author 
argues  nothing  less  than 
geniu.'i.  There  is  always 
a  look  of  concentrated 
power  upon  his  face;  also 
a  keen,  searching  expres- 
sion about  liis  piercing, 
deep-set  eyes.  It  is  a 
great  advantage  to  have  deep-set  eyes.  Otherwise, 
with  this  tendency  to  search  perpetually,  they 
might  accidentally  fall  ont.  But  the  most  impres- 
sive part  of  the  face  is  the  mouth.  Firm,  tigiitly 
couiiiressed  lips  suggesting  more  concentration ! 
This  time  indomitable  purpose  and  an  iron  will. 
With  liis  fellow-men  he  is  hard  as  nails — which 
is  perhajB  due  to  his  iron,  will  or  to  the  steely 
colour  of  his  eyes — but  he  is  not  a  tyrant.  Oh, 
dear,  no !  merely  masterful  to  an  extreme  and 
intensely  resolute;  in  his  clear  ringing  voice  there 
is  ever  the  note  of  command.  And  then  a  ringing 
voice  is  such  an  advantage  —it  saves  the  olfice  bell. 
Yet  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth  lurk  "curves  of 
contingent  tendei-ness."  (I  don't  quite  know  whiit 
these  are,  but  1  found  them  in  a  book,  so  it  must 
be  all  right.)  This  preparea^us  for  the  way  he 
succumbs  to  the  ladiyoGCmtcilniteOCMZJ^rse,  the 
lady  contributor  is  divinely  fail-,  anPequally,  of 
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course,  deeply  in  love  with  the  Editor.  The  Editor 
hasn't  the  least  idea  of  this — deep-set  eyes  must 
make  you  a  tritie  short-sighted.  But  he  grows 
more  concentrated  than  ever,  so  it  is  clear  he  loves 
the  lady.  There  is  a  rival  with  no  pretence  to 
concentration.  In  days  gone  by  the  villain  was 
the  concentrated  person.  This  is  no  loiiper  the 
case.  The  villain  is  expansive  and  spreads  himself 
generally.  But  he  has  no  chance  with  Ihc  \-,v\\ 
contributor ;  for  his  lips  are  not  tightly  compressed 
nor  his  manner  stern  and  brusque.  Politeness  is 
a  sure  sign  of  moral  instability,  so  naturally  the 
lady  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  Then 
he  tries  to  ruin  the  Editor  by  some  imjjossible 
journalistic  plot.  The  Editor,  whose  concentration 
has  now  reached  almost  bursting  point,  is  saved 
by  the  tact  and  cleTemess  of  the  lady  contributor. 
The  concentrated  Editor  gets  tired  of  keeping  his 
emotions  in  tabloid  form.  For  a  brief  moment 
his  words  pour  out  in  a  lava-stream  of  passion,  as 
those  of  un  concentrated  lovers  do.  Then,  when  it 
is  all  happily  settled,  he  is  concentrated  once  more. 
Certainly  a  most  wonderful  man.  If  I  were  a 
lady  contributor,  1  should,  no  doubt,  he  delighted 
to  come  across  him.  But  as  I'm  not,  well,  I  bear 
the  loss  with  tolerable  equanimity. 

A.  It. 


Imtelligent-Lookikg  Youth  (entering  a  fish- 
monger's shop):  Have  you  any  dry  fish? 

Fishmongbh;  Yes;  what  would  you  like? 

Ihtelliqent-Lookikg  Youth  ;  Nothing,  thank 
you ;  but  the  fish  would  doubtless  like  a  drink. 


She  :  I  wouldn't  marry  the  best  man  on  earth. 
He  :  Of  course  not — the  bride  never  marries  the 
best  man. 


"  Have  you  bought  your  automobile  yet  ?  " 
"No,  I've  altered  niy  mind.    My  wife  wanted 
one  of  those  automobile  coats." 


"  Why  don't  you  Ming  out  the  names  of  the 
stations  clearly?"  Kaiil  the  irate  railway  traveller. 

"Becansc  I  don't  git  the  wages  of  a  hoperer 
Kiugfir,  but  only  those  of  a  railwny  tcr,"  replied 
the  bawler  of  unintelligible  gibberish. 


A  itKCOim  mnvR. 

Mk.  Timki.n  (vvliopo  "flrivcs  "  jirc  somf \\ tial.  crr.ttio)  :  ^\a^■c.  you  spon  anytliinfr  of 
ft  little  wliit.R  liifll  I  }tit  over  \icri-  by  iiiistiikrV 

CoTTACJKu;  'Ave  I  seen  it?  Whj-,  it's  killtid  two  cliickens,  lunied,  tlie  <Jog<and)' 
Bfioilt  my  prize  g'ranum !  ' ' '  "  ^ 
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LORD  ROBERTS. 


By  WINSTON  SPENCER  CHUKCHILL.^ 


IT  is  only  in  rare  cii'cn instances  that  we 
are  enabled  to  read  the  autobiography 
of  a  great  man  in  his  hfetime  ;  and  the 
reader  who  may  wiali  to  study  the  work  and 
character  of  Lord  Roberts  cannot  do  better 
tljaii  read  the  Field- Mai-slml's  own  account 
of  his  career,  entitled  "  Forty-One  Years  in 
India."  The  style  thronfjiiont  is  simple  and 
not  un<^raceful,  nor  does  it  stand  iu  any  need 
of  the  exteiaiation  which  the  autlior  sets 
forth  in  the  preface— that  he  is  not  a  man 
of  letters,  but  a  soldier.  Indeed,  as  the  tale 
unfolds  itself,  and  the  reader  beeoraes  drawn 
more  and  more  into  sympathy  with  the 
brave,  honest,  kindly  man  whose  fortunes 
are  described,  the  very  plainness  of  the 
writing  will  be  found  to  exert  a  charm  of 
its  own,  apart  from  the  facts  with  which  it 
deals.  Although  it  is  as  a  record  of  facts 
that  the  book  slionld  be  regarded,  the  force 
of  tremendous  facts  lifts  the  style  in  several 
passages  of  military  chronicle  to  a  sober 
grandeur  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  receptive  mind. 

The  great  popularity  which  has  always 
surrounded,  hke  a  halo,  the  personality  of 
Roberts,  and  the  extraordinary  interest  which 
the  modern  world  takes  ia  records  of  war, 
guaranteed  the  book  an  extensive  sale,  but 
the  result  must  have  surpassed  all  expecta- 
tions. AVithin  three  years  of  its  publication, 
and  apart  from  the  stimulus  of  recent  events, 
"  Forty-One  Years  in  India  "  passed  in  its 
more  expensive  form  through  thirty-two 
editions,  was  translated  into  French  and 
German,  was  prepared  in  Braille  type  for  the 
blind,  and  occupied  a  position  on  the  shelves 
of  almost  every  library.  It  is  curious  to 
reflect  that  this  book  was  written  by  the 
author  and  accepted  by  the  public  as  the 
record  of  a  life's  work.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  a  long  story,  early 
difficulties,  opportunities  seized,  advances 
made,  fortune  won,  and  retirement  in  calm 
old  age  amid  honours  and  respect.  How 
little  could  the  writer  have  foreseen  the  glory 
which  gleamed  behind  the  dark  clouds  of  the 
future,  which,  throwing  into  relative  obscurity 
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al!  those  years  of  work  and  achievement  on 
which  he  justly  based  his  reputation,  was  to 
make  "  Forty-One  Days  in  Africa"  the  most 
memorable  period  of  his  life ! 

Those  who  read  the  two  thick  volumes 
will  find  them  a  stirring  record  of  character 
and  success,  and  may  follow  the  small,  alert 
figure  as  he  presses  forward  on  his  road,  from 
the  day  when  he  sailed  as  a  cadet  for  ten 
years'  exile  to  India,  to  his  final  departure 
from  Bombay,  leaving  heliind  him  the 
greatest  reputation  possessed  iu  that  land  of 
mihtary  caste  by  any  British  soldier  since 
Lord  Clive. 

It  is  always  superfluous  to  write  about  the 
courage  of  commanders,  since  so  many 
ordinary  soldiers  are  quite  fearless ;  and  if  it 
is  worth  while  for  the  private  to  run  the 
risk,  how  nmch  more  is  it  worth  while  for 
the  general  !  But  the  good  luck  which 
carries  them  safely  through  a  thousand  perils 
must  command  our  interest  and  perhaps 
excite  our  wonder.  We  read  in  Roberts's 
pages  of  many  stirring  fights  and  hairbreadth 
escapes.  His  first  experience  of  actual  war 
was  gained  in  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Four 
successive  times  in  July,  18-57,  during  the 
siege  of  Delhi—or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  call  it  at  this  time  "the  defence 
of  the  ridge" — did  he  accompany  one  of  the 
columns  which  operated  towards  the  Subzi 
Manzi.  On  each  occasion  the  little  force 
returned  with  nearly  two  hundred  killed 
and  wounded  out  of  a  totiil  of  about  eight 
hundred.  The  fourth  time  he  was  wounded 
by  a  bullet,  which  strnck  him  in  the  back, 
and  would  have  killed  him  "  but  for  the  fact 
that  a  leather  pouch  for  caps,  which  I  usually 
wore  in  front,  had  somehow  slipped  round  to 
the  back ;  the  bullet  passed  through  this 
before  entering  my  body,  and  was  thus 
prevented  from  penetrating  very  deep."  He 
next  Look  part  in  the  building  of  the 
batteries,  only  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
walls,  preparatory  to  the  assault  on  the  great 
city  of  mutineers.  He  relates  many  more 
Eidventures  during  this  dangerous  service. 
On  the  desperate  day  when  the  walla  were 
stormed  he  hurried  from  his  battery  to  share 
the  fighting  after  the  attack  had  succeeded. 
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fighting  that  preceded  the  capture  uf  the 
city.  Finally  he  "  attached  himself  "  to  the 
party  of  riflemen  who  had  to  rush  through 
the  door  of  the  Mogul  fort  after  it  had  been 
blown  down.  Such  were  his  fortunes  at 
Delhi. 

BVom  Delhi  he  moved  with  a  column  of 
troojs  to  Agra,  on  the  way  to  join  the  army 
forming  for  the  relief  of  Lucknow.    And  so 

he  passed  into  tlie  other  set  of  fierce  opera- 
tions whicli  were  in  progress.  Action  after 
action  was  foiiglit ;  the  surprise  of  Agra,  the 
Alambagii,  tlie  relief  of  Liicknow'the  engage- 
ment at  Cawnpore,  Kiiundagaiij,  Mianganj, 
Chakar  Kothi,  and  skirmishes  itummerable. 
Through  all  he  preserved  his  life,  while 
comrades  were  struck  down  right  and  left 
day  by  day  ;  and  the  belief  grows  upon  the 
reader,  as  it  must  have  grown  upon  the  man 
himself,  that  some  strong  hand,  quite  different 
from  capricious  chance,  was  preserving  him 
alone  in  all  the  Army,  for  mighty  deeds  in 
future  days. 

At  Khundaganj  he  won  the  Victoria  Cross, 
which,  as  soldiers  think — and  they  should 
know — is  the  greatest  honour  in  the  gift 
of  the  British  Crown.  His  was  not  a  deed 
which  displayed  any  surprising  military  skill, 
or  ability  to  profit  amid  the  clash  of  arms  by 
some  scientific  error  of  the  enemy.  He  won 
fame  by  sheer  physical  strength  and  personal 
prowess.  The  cavalry  were  dispersed  among 
the  scattering  fugitives.  A  comrade  was 
hard  pressed .  Lieutenant  Roberts  rode  to 
his  assistance  and  cut  down  his  antagonist. 
Turning,  he  perceived  a  mutineers'  standard 
guarded  by  two  Sepoys.  He  attacked  tliem, 
sabred  one  man,  "  the  otiier  put  his  musket 
close  to  my  body  and  fired  ;  fortunately  for  me 
it  missed  fire,  and  I  carried  off  the  standard." 
"  For  thtse  two  acts,"  eays  a  modest  footnote, 
"  I  was  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross."  The 
natter  is  then  dismissed  and  never  alluded 
to  again.  Indeed,  when  it  waa  necessary  for 
rac  to  verify  this  reference,  it  was  a  long 
time  before  T  oould  find  the  passage,  so 
insignificant  a  place  did  Roberta  allow  his 
act  and  its  reward. 

The  interval  of  nearly  twenty  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  Mutiny  and  the  next 
serious  war  was  passed  by  Roberts  on  the 
Staff  of  the  Army  in  the  Quartermaster- 
General's  department.  He  took  part  In  the 
severe  fighting  of  the  Umbeyla  campaign  of 
1868,  which  arose  out  of  the  first  quarrel 
with  the  Bunerwals,  a  frontier  tribe  who 
■were  not  finally  beaten  until  Sir  Biudon 
Blood  marched  tiirough  their  country  in 
1897.    He  served  on  the  hues  of  communi- 


cation of  tlie  army  operating  in  Abyssinia  in 
18G8,  and  )a-tly  iie  held  a  small  command  in 
the  Lushai  expedition  in  3  873 .  Ifis  continued 
distinguished  service,  whether  in  the  office 
or  tlie  field,  and  these  opportunities  carried 
him  through  the  various  lower  grades  of  the 
Array,  and  whereas  he  had  embarked  upon 
the  Indian  Mutiny  as  a  subaltern  ofiScer,  the 
outbreak  of  the  dispute  with  the  Amir  of 
Afghanistan  found  him  a  brigadier-general. 

Sir  Frederick  Roberts's  part  in  the  Afghan 
war  divides  itself  into  three  sets  of  opera- 
tions —  the  daring  advance  through  the 
Shutagardan  to  Kabul,  in  the  face  of  stub- 
born opposition,  without  communication  with 
India,  and  dependent  for  supplies  only  upon 
a  hostile  country  ;  the  fierce  fighting  follow- 
ing the  rebellion  of  the  tribes,  the  actions  in 
the  Chardeh  Valley,  and  the  defence  of 
Sherpur  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  march  from  Kabul 
to  Kandahar  and  the  defeat  of  Ayoub  Khan. 
It  would  be  a  pleasant  and  profitable  task, 
but  one  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
sketch,  to  follow  the  General  through  the  two 
years  of  war,  from  the  nujrning  his  brigades 
stormed  the  Peivvar  Kotal,  to  the  decisive 
victory  at  Kandaliar.  The  account  of  all 
these  things  and  of  many  others,  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  actions  and  the  explanation  of 
the  strategy,  will  be  found  set  forth  with 
admirable  impartiality— though  there  are  a 
a  few  disputed  passages— in  the  pages  of  the 
autobiography. 

On  the  conch;sion  of  tlic  Afghan  cam- 
paigns he  returned  co  England  and  was 
received  with  every  sign  of  welcome  and 
respect.  Cheering  crowds  awaited  him  when 
he  landed  at  Dover.  He  was  created  a 
baronet,  and  a  sum  of  £12,-500  sterling  was 
voted  to  sustain  the  title.  He  was  offered 
the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
He  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  cities. 
Besides  the  ordinary  medal  for  the  war,  a 
special  star  was  struck  to  commemorate  his 
famous  march  to  Kandahar.  Even  the  horse 
he  rode,  "  Vonolei,"  was  decorated  by  the 
Queen. 

The  prizes  of  war  are  the  greatest  that  a 
man  may  wish.  The  artist  who  has  painted 
a  wonderful  picture,  the  philosopher  who  has 
written  some  mighty  book,  the  statesman 
who  may  have  carried  a  measure  which  gives 
food  or  freedom  to  millions — all  their  triumphs 
pale  before  the  triumphs  of  the  successful 
soldier.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  remain  unsatisfied 
by  undiscriminating  praise,  however  lavishly 
bestowed.  Lord  Roberts,  who  was  in  no 
way  altered  by  his  good  fortune,  and  con- 
tinued quiet,  resti^ajiuedj  ^(j^^^^t^f  ^f-facfc, 


LORD  ROBERTS. 


LORD  ROBERTB  IN  THE  INniAN  MUTINY:  H18  DISCOVERY  OF  A  COMRADE  WITH  HIS  ARM  TAKEN  OFF  BY  A 
BOUND  SHOT  BRFOKR  DELHI,  HE  HIMSELF  HAVING  BEEN  KNOCKED  OVER  BUT  NOT  INJURED. 

Pram,  thtpicturt  by  R.  Cattm  WoodvilU,  R.I. 


was  astonished  at  the  popular  opinions  about 
his  campiigns.    He  expostulates  mildly. 

"  It  surprised  me  very  much  to  find  that 
the  kind  people  by  whom  I  was  so  greatly 
honoured  invariably  appeared  to  think  the 


march  from  Kabul  to  Kandahar  was  a  much 

greater  performance  than  the  advance  on 
Kabul  the  previous  autumn,  while,  to  my 
mind,  the  latter  operation  was  in  every 
particular  more  ,  4|fgcu^t,^j  ewre^^gngerous, 
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ami  placed   upon  ine,  iis  fclio  commander, 
iufiuitely  more  responsibility." 
And  t^ain — 

"I  could  only  awiount  to  myself  for  the 
greater  amount  of  iiiterest  displayed  in  the 
niarcli  to  Kandahar,  and  the  larger  amount 
of  credit  given  bo  me  for  that  undertaking, 
by  the  glanionr  of  romance  thrown  around 
an  army  of  ten  tlionsand  men  lost  to  view, 
as  it  were,  t'ljr  nearly  a  nioutli,  abont  the  fate 
of  which  uninformed  speculation  was  rife, 
and  pessimistic  rumours  were  sfu'ead,  until 
the  tension  became  extreme,  and  the  corre- 
sponding relief  proportionately  great  when 
that  army  reappeared  to  dispose  at  once  of 
Ayoub  and  his  hitherto  victorious  troops." 

While  Lord  Roberts  was  in  England,  on 
the  crest  of  tlie  wave  of  public  confidence 
and  affection,  the  Boer  war  of  1881  reached 
its  shameful  ch'uiax  in  the  fight  at  Majuba 
Hill.  Tiie  cry  was  raised  tliat  he  should  be 
sent  to  retrieve  the  sitnation,  and  at  a  few 
hours'  notice  the  General  started  for  the 
Cape,  with  the  rank  of  Governor  of  i^atal 
and  Commander-in-Chief  in  South  Africa. 
He  arrived  at  Cape  Town  to  command  an 
expedition  of  some,  ten  thousand  men,  and 
met  with  a  great  surprise.  An  officer  on 
his  Staff  described  the  event  to  the  present 
writer.  As  the  ship  came  to  her  moorings, 
a  small  boat  was  heard  to  Lie  approach- 
ing through  the  night.  The  soldiers 
on  board  shunted  out,  "  What's  the  news  of 
the  war  ?  "  Back  across  the  waters  floated 
the  fatal  word  which  was  to  cause  so  much 
misery  and  bloodshed  in  South  Africa, 
"  Peace."  "  A  peace,"  says  Lord  Roberts, 
writing  in  1895,  "  alas  !  without  honour,  to 
which  may  be  attributed  the  recent  regret- 
table state  of  affairs  in  the  Transvaal,"  The 
Government  had  telegraphed  inviting  the 
General  to  take  a  fortnight's  rest,  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  the  voyage.  Roberts, 
however,  declined,  and  sailed  for  home 
within  twenty-four  hours,  disgusted  at  the 
"wild-goose  chase,"  as  he  describes  it,  on 
which  he  had  been  sent,  and  still  more  pained 
by  the  humiliation  cast  upon  his  country,  of 
whose  honour  he  had  always  been  so  jealous. 

When  in  1881  he  returned  to  India,  it  was 
as  a  Kentenant-general  to  command  the 
Madras  Army.  What  a  change  from  the 
days  of  his  first  journey  to  the  Eiust  to  join 
the  Native  Field  Artillery  !  "  I  was  a  super- 
numerary subaltern,"  he  writes  in  liis  first 
chapter,  "  and  nearly  every  officer  in  the  list 
of  tho  Bengal  Artillery  had  over  fifteen  years' 
service."  Distinction  in  war  and  the  advan- 
tages of  Staff  employment  had  carried  him 


far  jiJiead  of  his  conmvdes  on  the  hjiig  ladder 
of  promotion.  His  services  in  the  Mutiny 
were  rewarded  a  brevet-majority  on  pro- 
motion to  captain,  which  means  that  he 
obtained  two  steps  at  once,  being  made 
captain  one  day  and  major  the  nest.  Such  a 
start,  turned  to  good  advantage,  together  witii 
liis  own  personal  character,  had  given  him 
his  command  in  the  Afghan  war,  and  his 
brilliant  achievements  there  Tuarkcd  him  as 
one  of  tlie  foremost  soldiers  of  the  Army. 
His  reputation  was  improved  by  his  command 
in  Madras.  At  the  end  of  188.')  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief's appointment  fell  vacant. 
The  War  Office  were  undecided  between  the 
claims  of  Sir  Fr^erick  Roberts  and  another 
distinguished  general  in  England.  But  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  turned  the  scaie  in  favour  of  the 
soldierof  Indian  fame,  and  Roberta  became 
Commander-in-Chief,  a  position  which  he 
filled  with  honour  until  1893.  In  1892  he 
was  created  Baron  Roberts  of  Kandahar  and 
Waterford, 

After  Lord  Roberts  had  returned  from 
India  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  general 
impression  that  his  active  work  as  a  soldier 
was  done.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
field-marshal,  and  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Forces  in  Ireland.  The 
intlaences  at  ihe  War  Office  were  mostly  un- 
favourable to  him.  It  was  said  that  his 
whole  hfe  had  been  wrapped  up  in  India,  that 
he  was  unacquainted  with  any  of  the  great 
matters  of  Army  administration,  and  other 
similar  reasons  were  advanced  to  justify  his 
exclusion  from  the  office  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army.  Indeed,  as  is  well 
known,  the  late  Liberal  Administration  had 
actually  made  up  their  minds  to  appoint 
General  Sir  Redvers  Buller  to  that  post  in 
J  895,  in  direct  supersession  of  both  Field- 
Marshals — Lord  Wolseley  and  Lord  Roberts. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  Indian 
frontier  war  of  1897  were  scarcely  favour- 
able to  Lord  Roberts's  chances  of  great 
employment.  Tlie  forward  policy  with 
which  he  had  been  closely  identified  was 
held  to  be  responsible  for  the  spontaneous 
tribal  movement  which  spread  fire  and  sw^d 
through  the  frontier  valleys.  The  debates 
upon  the  subject  wen;  a(!rimonious.  The 
Field-Marshal  availed  hiniself  of  his  rank 
as  a  Peer  to  defend  the  forward  policy  in 
the  House  of  Iiords.  He  prepared  his  speech 
with  great  care,  and  committed  the  greater 
part  of  it  to  memory.  When  it  was  known 
that  he  intended  to  speak,  general  interest 
was  excited.    Tb©te^{©&80Qyyil(&  galleries 
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were  crowded.  The  speech  was  weighty  m 
substance,  effective  in  dehvcry,  and  occupied 
upwards  of  an  hour.  It  discussed  the 
question  exclusively  from  the  strategic  point 
of  view.  The  financial  aspect — so  inseparable 
from  every  Indian  problem — was  entirely 
and  avowedly  ignored.  The  Peers  listened 
with  profound  attention,  but  though  the 
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statement  was  received  with  every  appearance 
of  rrapect,  it  failed  to  stem  the  currents  of 
public  opinion,  which  at  that  time  were 
mnning  strongly  adverse  to  forward  action 
on  the  Nortli-west  frontier. 

India  became  unfashionable.  Public 
attention  was  next  directed  to  the  Nile, 
where  a  long  and  interesting  enterprise  was 


approaching  its  culmination.  In  this  Roberts 
had  no  part.  He  was  quite  unconnected 
with  Egypt  or  the  Soudan,  never  having 
served  in  peace  or  war  in  those  countries. 
Kitchener  became  the  man  of  the  hour,  and 
after  the  victory  of  Omdurman  most 
ex^gerated  language  was  used  respecting 
him  and  his  achievements,  not  only  by  the 
newspapers,  hut  by  persons  whose  eminence 
requires  that  they  should  preserve  a  due  sense 
of  proportion.  In  a  word,  Roberts  was 
under  a  temporary  eclipse,  and  when  the 
tension  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Transvaal  turned  men's 
minds  to  the  possibilities  of  war 
with  the  Boers,  the  popular  choice 
for  the  command  of  the  British 
Forces  rested  almost  evenly  between 
Buller  and  Kitchener. 
Roberts  was  for- 
gotten. 

The  possibilities  of 
the  war  soon  grew 
into  probability.  lint 
almost  to  tlie  last 
tlie  mass  of  the  na- 
tion hoped  for  peace ; 
nor  was  there  any- 
one who  dreamed 
that  the  cloud  that 
liad  appeared  in  the 
Soutli,  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand, 
would  overspread  the 
skies  and  rack  the 
land  with  storm  and 
thunder  for  so  many 
months.  People  were 
sharply  awakened  to 
tiie  realities  of  war 
by  the  operations  in 
Natal, which  resulted, 
in  less  than  a  fort- 
night, in  the  whole 
army  for  the  defence 
of  that  Colony  being 
flung  back  upon 
Ladysmith  and 
locked  up  there. 
"  Never  mind,"  they 
said  ;  "  wait  till  our 
army  comes."  And  presently  the  army 
oame.  The  astonishing  difficulties  which 
confronted  Sir  Redvers  Buller  on  his  arrival 
have  not  been  understood  by  all  who  have 
written  about  the  war.  The  tactics  and 
nature  of  the  enemy,  the  extraordinary 
power  of  modern  rifles,  the  employment  of 
heavy  guns,  the  iiisfi  .Qljth&apad^not  one  of 
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these  things  was  appreciated  as  they  have 
since  all  been  appreciated  by  the  British 
commanders.  We  had  to  buy  our  experience 
witt  blood  and  grief. 

The  first  act  of  the  drama  had  begun  with 
the  invasion  by  the  Boers  of  the  British 
Colonics.  The  nnprofcected  territory  was 
everywhere  overrun  and  annexed  to  the 
Republican  Dominions.  The  forces  for  the 
protection  of  Natal,  Kimberley,  and  Maf eking 
were  surrounded  and  closely  invested  in  their 
entrenched  camps.  Tlien  the  curtain  fell 
for  a  brief  interval.  The  next  act  bej^an 
with  the  tides  of  invasion  comin<;  to  a  full 
stop.  Troops  had  arrived.  "  So  far,  and 
no  farther,"  was  everywhere  the  motto. 
Jouberfc  abandoned  his  scheme  of  raiding 
South  Natal,  and  was  content  to  fortify  the 
line  of  the  Tugela.  Olivier  strengthened 
himself  at  Storniberg.  De  la  Rey  observed 
the  growing  forces  at  Orange  River  Bridge, 
Cronje  blockaded  Mafeking.  More  troops 
arrived.    The  tide  began  to  turn. 

In  the  second  week  of  December  the 
British  troops  were  everywhere  advancing. 
The  hopes  of  the  British  rose  high.  The 
sharp  fighting  between  Orange  Eiver  and 
Kimberley  —  Belmont,  Graspan,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Modder — seemed  to  show  that 
the  Boers  could  not  arrest  the  march  of  the 
British  columns.  But  what  a  surprise  was  in 
fSLore  !  On  the  yth  of  December  Lord  Methuen 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  especially  among 
the  famous  Highland  Brigade,  at  Magers- 
fontein.  On  the  lOth,  Gatacre  was  broken 
at  Stormberg,  and  fell  back  almost  to 
Queeustown.  And  on  the  15th,  Buller,  in 
whom  aU  hopes  were  centred,  was  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  ten  guns  and  twelve  hundred 
men  at  the  battle  of  Colenso. 

Thus,  within  the  space  of  a  single  week, 
all  the  forces  which  the  British  Government 
had  considered  sufficient  not  only  to  relieve 
the  beleaguered  towns,  but  also  to  clear  the 
invaded  territory  and  subdue  the  Boers,  were 
cast  backward  in  blood  and  disaster. 

The  news  of  Colenso  was  the  climax  of 
misfortune,  and  the  nation  writhed  with 
exasperation.  Everyone  was  anxious  to  do 
the  right  thing.  Opinion  was  divided 
whether  it  would  more  befit  the  national 
dignity  to  let  the  defeated  generals  have 
other  opportunities.  "  Have  confidence," 
was  the  cry,  and  it  might  have  prevailed. 
But  Death  himself  had  ciilled  aloud  the  name 
of  Roberts,  and  all  eyes  turned  in  sympathy 
and  expectatioTi  to  the  iron-grey  figure  in  the 
Royal  Hospital  at  Dublin,  whose  head  was 
bowed  in  bitter  sorrow.    His  only  son, 


the  youth  who  was  to  sustain  the  coronet 
won  in  the  field,  and  carry  on  an  honourable 
name,  had  been  killed  at  Colenso ;  killed, 
moreover,  under  circumstances  of  extraordi- 
nary gallantry  which  had  won  him  the 
Victoria  Cross,  and  seemed  to  show  that  not 
only  was  he  stamped  in  every  line  and  feature 
with  his  father's  personality,  but  that  he 
inherited  the  same  lion  heart.  Then  people 
remembered  Lord  Roberts's  former  work 
that  he  had  commanded  greater  armies  in 
the  field  and  seen  more  war  than  any  general 
in  South  Africa,  that  he  was  to  have  settled 
this  matter  with  the  Boers  some  twenty  yeara 
before.  What  influence  popular  feeling  has 
upon  the  Executive  we  cannot  presume  to 
know.  Let  the  fact  suffice.  The  Committee 
of  National  Defence  met  and  deliberated. 
That  very  afternoon  Lord  Roberts  was 
offered  the  direction  of  the  campaign.  The 
Commander-in-Chief — it  was  a  needless  pro- 
cedure— learned  of  the  appointment  next 
morning  from  the  columns  of  the  newspapers. 
There  was  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  when 
the  General  was  very  busy  settling  his  private 
a£fairs  and  reaching  his  hands  out  here  and 
there  to  find  the  men  he  wanted  on  his  Staff. 
Although  the  official  pick  of  the  Anny  had 
already  been  sent  to  the  front,  he  knew 
where  others  might  be  found.  The  country 
was  in  no  mood  to  hear,  nor  was  the  War 
Office  anxious  to  offer,  any  objection  to  his 
choice.  "  Bobs  "  should  have  his  men  ;  let 
regulations  iwid  seniority  stand  aside.  From 
far  and  wide,  through  ail  the  beats  of  the 
Empire,  and  from  beyond  its  bounds,  they 
came — Kitchener,  the  handy  man,  from  the 
sultry  heat  of  Khartoum  ;  Nicholson,  knight 
of  sword  and  pen,  from  Calcutta ;  Neville 
Chamberlain,  the  confidential  secretary,  from 
tlie  Khyber  ;  Henderson,  the  strategist  (he 
who  wrote  "  The  Campaign  of  Fredericks- 
burg "  and  "  The  Life  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son"), from  his  professorial  chair  among  the 
beeches  of  tlie  Staff  College  ;  Burnham,  the 
famous  American  scout,  from  the  snows  of 
Klondyke.  Judge  of  a  man  by  his  judgment 
of  men.  Roberts  knew  what  sort  he  needed, 
and  had  them  ready  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

He  found  also  occasion  during  these  last 
few  days  in  England  to  visit  Queen  Victoria 
at  Windsor,  and  might  have  been  cheered  by 
the  knowledge  that  his  Sovereign  shared  in 
his  grief  for  the  past  and  had  all  his  con- 
fidence in  the  future.  Tiien  came  the  day 
of  departure.  The  great  concourse  who 
waited  on  the  quays  and  pier  to  see  him  off 
were  singularly  silen  t.  ^'^e  sli  o  u  ts  that 
acclaim  a  war  wer^^?«*Py  '©ifei^^^iiaD^hail  a 
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victory  Iiafl  iint  yet  becjun.  The  General, 
dressed  in  deep  monrning,  stood  bareheaded 
for  a  few  minutes  on  tlie  bridge,  there  was  a 
farewell  clieer,  and  the  ship  started  forward 
on  her  voyage.  It  was  the  same  vessel — the 
Dumttur  C7as^?e—- which  two  months  before 
had  borne  Sir  Redvers  BuUer  from  the  same 
jetty  to  the  war  in  the  South.  Towards  what 
fortunes  was  she  leading  his  succesor  ?  And 
there  were  many  whose  hearts  wavered  at 
the  thought. 

Lord  Roberts  promptly  landed  at  (^a])e 
Town  in  Jimnary,  and  immediately  applied 
himself  to  the  iTii}iortant  buwiness  of  reorgan- 
ising the  army  and  ]>re])ariTig  to  strike  at  the 
enemy.  How  liani  he  worked  !  Snajisliot 
photographs  reveal  tlie  extraordinary  "  all 
aliveness  "  of  the  little  Field- Marshal.  You 
see  him  walking  with  the  superabundant  ap- 
pearance of  energy  of  some  magnificent  horae, 
impatient  for  the  chase.  His  physical  strength 
shamed  men  twenty  years  younger  than  he. 
His  endurance  and  <^a,p;i.eity  for  work  surpassed 
all,  even  the  hard  General  of  the  Nile.  If  ho 
put  his  hand  on  a  man's  arm,  the  grip  of 
every  individual  finger  was  felt.  His  manner 
was  unruffled,  he  rarely  frowned,  bui,  when 
he  didj  generals  obeyed  without  demur.  His 
eyes,  so  people  noticed,  had  a  curious  power 
of  conveying  the  strongest  emotions,  even 
though  the  face  remained  perfectly  motionless. 
Sometimes  tliey  blazed,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  hot,  yellow  fire  behind  them.  Then  men 
found  it  best  to  speak  up  straight  and  cleav 
and  make  an  end  quickly.  At  others  there 
was  a  steel-grey  glitter,  quite  cold  and 
uncompromising,  which  had  a  n\ost  sobering 
effect  on  those  who  saw  it.  But  more  often 
his  eyes  twinkled  brightly  with  kindness  or 
pleasure,  and  ollicerK  wlio  liad  been  to  see  him 
returned  to  w^ork  with  redoubled  energy  for 
"  Bobs." 

It  has  been  said  that  "  genius  is  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains."  We  should  hraitate 
to  accept  that  as  an  explanation  for  all  cases. 
But  if  it  be  true  of  any,  then  it  is  probably 
true  of  Lord  Eoberts's  powers.  Great  care 
and  exhaustive  tlionght  are  the  two  most 
powerfn!  influences  to  which  he  has  owed  his 
glory  and  good  fortune.  The  tireless  atten- 
tion to  little  things,  the  undiscouraged 
pursuit  and  study  oC  an  idea  and  all  its 
developments,  is  as  much,  the  secret  of  success 
in  war,  as  the  bright  imagination  from  which 
the  idea  itself  is  bom.  A  great  oificer, 
now  perhaps  Lord  Roberts's  most  trusted 
lieutenant,  who  was  once  his  aide-de-camp, 
said  to  the  present  writer  one  day  :  - 

"  He  thinks  everything  out  himself.  Once 


in  India  he  sent  mc  to  take  some  of  his 
horses  from  Bangalore  to  the  North-west 
Provinces.  I  was  used  to  travelling  in 
India,  spoke  Hindustani,  and  generally 
thought  I  could  take  care  of  mysi^lf  and  the 
horses,  too.  I  was  therefore  surprised  when 
the  Chief  handed  me  a  sheet  of  paper  with 
all  kin^  of  instructions  written  out  upon 
it.  The  horses  were  to  go  by  such  and  such 
a  route.  They  were  to  be  teken  out  of  the 
train  and  exercised  at  such  and  such  a  place. 
They  were  to  go  on  by  the  down  express  at 
7.3U  that  night.  If  the  night  train  could 
not  pnll  horse-boxes,  the  morning  train  was 
to  be  taken.  This  might  mean  missing  the 
connections  at  Manmar  ,Iunotion.  In  whicli 
case,  etc.,  etc.  All  of  which,"  said  the 
former  aide-de-camp,  "  I  thought  extremely 
unnecessary.  Well,  curiously  enough,  two 
or  three  bitches  which  he  had  contemplated 
actually  occurred.  You  can't  think  what  a 
help  it  was  to  me  to  know  exactly  what  I  was 
to  do,  and  T  found  that  the  plan  he  had 
chosen  was  in  every  case  the  best,  costing 
less  both  in  time  and  money  than  any 
alternative." 

It  is  not  intended  to  assert  the  principle 
that  commanders  in  the  field  should  waste 
their  time  amid  luuiecessary  details,  or  fail 
to  grasp  that  system  of  devolution  without 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  which  no  man, 
however  able,  ia  fi,t  to  manage  a  great  enter- 
prise of  war,  of  business,  or  of  government. 
But,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  giving 
precise  yet  all-embracing  orders  only  belongs 
to  those  wdiose  brains  are  not  irritated  by 
the  necessity  of  dealing  with  scores  of 
obstinate  facts,  and  of  thinking  their  schemes 
out  to  the  very  last  detail,  it  was  a  faculty 
whicli  Napoleon  certainly  exhibited  in  a 
wonderful  degree.  Much  besides  is,  of  course, 
required  to  make  a  man  a  general,  still  more 
to  make  a  general  an  emperor.  Lord 
Roberts  certainly  has  this  habit  of  mind  very 
strongly  developed.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  care  with  which  his  Secret  Instructions 
were  prcp>ared.  When  a  great  operation  was 
designed,  it  was  his  ]iractice  to  give  such 
orders  to  all  the  independent  commanders 
involved.  In  a  war  fought  over  a  vast  extent 
of  country,  as  many  as  nine  and  ten  separate 
forces  were  sometimes  moving  in  combined 
and  simultaneous  action.  But  every  general 
had  his  own  special  Secret  Instructions, 
drawn  up  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  him- 
self, and  very  often  in  his  own  handwriting. 

He  infused  this  personal  element  into  the 
administration  of  the  army  and  the  conduct  of 
the  war  from  th^  ji,purh^^ij4^4jiiQape  Town. 
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LOUD  KOBEliTS  IN  AtGHAMISTAM  !    THS  ATTACK  ON  THE  rKUVAIl  KOTAL,  UECKMBEIt  2,  1878. 

Prom  tAe  picture  by  R.  Caton  WaodviVe,  R.I. 


Every  murniiig,  in  camp  or  quarters,  before 
it  was  daylight;  lie  was  at  his  desk.  He 
persohally  supervised  every  department, 
decided  every  important  and  many  un- 
important questions,   and   conta*oll^  the 


whole  organisation  of  the  great  army  which 
was  being  drawn  from  a  dozen  countries  and 
lay  scattered  across  a  continent.  In  the 
lai^est  operations  of  war,  where  forces  equal 
in  numbers  to  8ev^raj.gg(^r|^J^^5M[(^ed,  the 
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Cominauder-in-Obief  is  often  among  his 
principal  generals  scarcely  more  than  primus 
inter  pares.  Roberts  was  facile  princeps. 
But  besides  bearing  this  heavy  burden  of 
business  and  responsibility  upon  his  shoulders, 
he  found  time  and  energy  for  all  manner  of 
other  affairs.  He  conducted  much  of  his 
correspondence  himself,  writing  long  letters 
with  his  own  hand  to  comparative  or  total 
strangers— to  the  bishop  wlio  had  written  a 
prayer  suitable  for  soldiers  in  time  of  war, 
to  the  casual  acquaintance  wbo  sent  him  a 
horseshoe,  to  the  schoolboy  who  tjomplained 
that  his  parents  would  not  let  him  light  on 
account  of  his  youth.  He  inspected  guns, 
stores,  and  men,  as  they  streamed  out  of 
the  troopsliips.  He  visited  the  hospitals, 
finding  a  smile  and  a  kindly  word  for  the 
wounded — Boer  and  Briton  alike.  He  spent 
the  best  part  of  one  whole  afternoon  upon 
the  hospital  ship  Maim,  examining  her 
fittings  and  admiring  the  cunning  and 
generosity  with  which  she  was  arranged. 
He  discusjJtjd  political  questions  with  the 
High  Commissioner.  He  accorded  personal 
interviews — ten  minutes'  undivided  attention 
— to  numberless  people,  soldiers,  civilians, 
Dutchmen  and  British.  When  did  he  find 
time  to  think  ?  Yet  all  this  wbile  a  deep  and 
intricate  scheme  was  developing  in  his  brain. 
The  fleeting  weeks  had  slipped  by,  prepara- 
tions were  approaching  completion,  and  the 
moment  of  action  drew  swiftly  near. 

The  reader  who  has  not  followed  the  war 
with  a  soldier's  care  nnist  try  to  grasp  the 
general  siiape  of  tlie  military  situation  at 
this  time.  The  fire  of  war  burned  sullenly 
along  a  thousand  miles  of  south  and  eastern 
frontier,  and  far  away  in  the  north  and  west 
isolated  conflagrations  smoked  and  glittered. 
Plumer  and  Baden-Powell  were  fighting,  as 
it  were,  in  another  world,  and  nothing  that 
might  be  done  by  the  ai-mies  in  Natal  or  the 
Capo  Colony  could  help  or  damage  them. 
Ladysmith  was  slowly  starving  to  a  surrender 
that  seemed  worse  than  death.  Bulier  had 
struck  a  second  time  at  the  terrible  line  of 
unfordable  river  and  entrenched  mountain 
that  fended  off  relief,  and  his  troops  had 
recoiled  with  sulky  discipline  and  heavy  loss 
from  Spion  Kop.  Gatacre  maintained  a 
precarious  outpost  line  across  the  Boer  front 
at  Stormberg.  French  had  woven  a  thin 
curtain  of  cavalry  around  thrSe  sides  of 
Colesberg.  Methuen  glowered  at  Crori](j  on 
the  Modder  River,  and  Kimberley  im- 
patiently clamoured  for  relief. 

Lord  Roberts  believed  that'  by  invading 
the  Free  State  and  advancing  upon  Bloem- 


fontein  he  would  draw  off  some  of  the  Boers 
from  the  Natal  front,  and  perhaps  enable  Sir 
Red  vers  Bulier  to  relieve  Ladysmith.  But 
his  owm  first  objective  was  Kimberley.  When 
Methuen's  army — little  more  than  a  division 
— had  been  brought  to  a  standstill  in  the 
middle  of  December  before  the  fortified  lines 
of  the  Boer  covering  force,  the  troops  had 
withdrawn  to  their  camp  on  the  banks  of 
the  Modder  and  had  dug  trenches.  There, 
within  long-range  gunshot  of  the  enemy's 
position,  they  had  remained  ever  since,  and 
meanwdiile  the  Dutch  used  their  spades  in- 
dustriously and  looked  forward  for  another 
chance  to  use  their  rifles.  The  Boer  lines  had 
indeed  become  so  long  that  they  extended 
almost  around  both  flanks  of  the  British  posi- 
tion at  Modder.  Their  strength  was  such  as  to 
make  all  question  of  a  frontal  attack  foolish 
and  futile.  With  what  satisfaction,  then, 
must  Croiije  and  h'm  Boers  have  watched  the 
gradual  yet  steady  concentratioTi  of  troops 
upon  their  front  ?  The  mad,  block-headed 
soldiers  were  massing  together  in  the  very 
jaws  of  the  trap  for  their  own  destruction. 
But  they  totally  miscalculated  both  the  in- 
tentions of  their  antagonist  and  the  strength 
and  composition  of  his  force. 

It  must  be  admitted  as  wonderful  that 
the  secret  was  so  well  kept.  The  country 
swarmed  with  spies,  and  the  Boers  should 
have  had  all  the  information  they  required. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  in  spite  of  scouting,  spies, 
and  uewspiiper  correspondents,  French  and 
his  cavalry  division  were  abstracted  from 
around  Colesberg— drawn  off  little  by  little 
during  the  nights— moved  round  by  march 
and  rail  to  the  Modder  river,  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles,  and  their  places  taken 
by  an  infantry  brigade,  without  either  the 
Boers  in  Colesberg  itself,  or  anywhere  else, 
realising  what  had  happened.  The  where- 
abouts of  the  Sixth  Division  was  equally 
unknown  or  uncertain.  The  Dutch  looked 
across  towards  the  British  camp  and  saw  new 
areas  of  canvas  or  shelters  rising  day  after 
day,  and  laughed  to  themselves — not  without 
some  shuddering,  for  they  are  a  humane  race 
so  far  as  white  people  are  concerned — to 
think  of  the  reception  they  would  give  the 
English  army  next  time  it'came. 

Almost  the  last  thing  Lord  Roberts  did 
before  embarking  on  his  great  enterprise  was 
to  set  his  pen  to  composing  the  despatch  on 
the  battle  of  Spion  Kop.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  discuss  here  the  discretion  or  justice  either 
of  those  remarks  or  of  their  publication. 
But  it  is  a  fact  by  which  we  may  appreciate 
the  level  coolness  of  this-man's  mind,  that  he 
Hosted  byXjOOgle 
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wrote  these  caustic  comments,  at  wliich  mili- 
tary Europe  lias  whistled,  upon  a  general 
whose  reputation  two  months  before  had  been 
at  least  equal  to  his  own,  before  he  had  him- 
self achieved  any  notable  success,  and  when 
he  was  marching  against  the  same  formidable 
enemy  who  had  already  wrought  so  much 
that  unexpected. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  in 
February  it  seemed  to  us  in  tlie  anny  of 
Natal  that  we  had  reached  the  darkest  day  in 
the  war.  We  had  been  repulsed  at  Colenso. 
We  had  had  to  retire  from  Spion  Kop.  Sir 
Redvers  BuUer  had  declared  that  he  held  the 


difference.  We  did  not  then  Icnow  what 
manner  of  man  he  was  ;  we  did  not  gauge 
the  quality  of  Sir  Kedvers  BuUer's  deter- 
mination :  and  we  did  not  understand  that^ 
although  tlie  British  soldier  maybe  repulsed 
or  mishandled  five  times,  he  will  attack  again 
the  sixth  with  unaltered  vigour  and  resolve. 
Ladysmith  must,  we  thought,  surrender. 
Far-off,  lonely  Mafeking  could  not  possibly 
escape.  Perhaps  the  folks  at  home  would 
weary  of  the  war  and  change  the  Govern- 
ment ;  or  foi'eign  Powers  would  intervene. 
It  was  an  hour  of  gloom. 
Suddenly,  m  a  stray  shaft  of  sunshine 
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key  to  Ladysmith,  and  we  had  attacked  at 
Vaal  Krantz,  believing  that  the  supreme 
effort  was  to  be  made.  After  we  had  lost 
4(K)  men  this  attack  was  broken  off  and 
tlie  whole  of  our  force  marched  sorrowfully 
back  to  the  scene  of  our  first  failure.  All 
this  time  Ladysmith  was  wasting  and  weaken- 
ing from  burner,  and  it  looked  as  if  all 
attempts  to  save  it  would  now  be  abandoned. 
At  the  best  we  were  to  have  one  more  try, 
"  for  honour's  sake."  The  news  from  the 
western  theatre  of  war  was  not  encouraging. 
There  had  been  an  unsatisfactory  skirmish 
near  the  Modder.  Roberts  had  arrived,  but 
it  did  not  seem  that  his  arrival  made  much 


pierces  through  a  thundercloud,  came  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Field -Marshal.  "Tell  all 
ranks  that  J  have  this  day  invaded  the 
Orange  Free  State  with  a  large  army,  par- 
ticularly strong  in  cavalry  and  guns."  The 
news  spread  throngh  the  camp.  The  soldiers 
gathered  together  in  little  groups  to  discuss 
it.  "'Bobs'  is  at  'em  at  lasV'  they  said, 
"Now  we  shan't  be  long."  Three  days 
later  the  news  of  the  relief  of  Kimberley 
arrived.  "  French  had  captured  five  laagers." 
"  French  !  How  the  devil  did  he  get  to 
Modder  ?  "  asked  the  officers.  "  We  thought 
he  was  nt  Colcsberg."  Curiously  enough,  the 
Boers  were  askingijjisfe  i'jift-^aHsejWSSEion. 
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I  remember  the  evening  well,  Bnller  bad 
marclied  his  army  out  to  the  east  of  the 
railway,  in  ]ireparation  for  his  final  attack. 
We  had  had  aa  artillery  duel  during  the  day, 
iuid  desultory  and  occasional  shelling  was 
still  proceeding  wlieii  ilie  mn  hid  behind  the 
bhie,  jagged  outline— like  a  great  steel  saw— ; 
of  the  DrakeTisberg  Mountiiins.  The  smoke 
of  a  thousand  cooking-fires  curled  throngh 
the  still  air,  as  from  post  to  picket,  and 
bivouac  to  bivouac,  orderlies  rode  about 
spreading  the  good  news.  And  as  it  circu- 
lated, battalion  after  battalion  rose  up  and 
gave  three  resounding  cheers,  so  that  the 
Boers  came  out  of  their  entreuchments— 
ugly-looking  sandbag  works  on  which  they 
had  lavished  three  months'  toil — and  were 
doubtless  mightily  perplexed  that  men  they 
had  repulsed  so  often  should  cheer  so  loudly. 
Tlie  next  day,  the  17th,  at  dawn,  we  began  a 
general  attack,  and  thereafter  the  guns  did 
not  stop  firing  for  a  single  day  till  Lady- 
smith  was  relieved.  Often  cheeked,  never 
again  stopped,  the  army  of  Katal  won  its 
way  forward  literally  yard  by  yard,  and  on 
the  27th  the  last  position  was  stormed  and 
Ladysmith  wjis  free.  Our  small  force  of 
about  twenty-two  thousand  men  had  lost 
more  tlian  a  quarter  of  its  strength,  which 
means  hard  fighting  in  this  nervous  age. 
But  those  who  were  not  stricken  themselves 


did  not  grudge  the  price,  for  they  knew  that 
an  unprecedented  disaster  to  the  British  arms 
had  been  averted.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
Britisli  victory. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  Lord 
Roberts,  having  perfected  his  plans,  col- 
lected liis  principal  cavahy  officers  and 
General  French,  and  liaviTig  withdrawn  them 
to  a  private  place,  explained  to  them  the 
details  of  the  great  cavalry  movement  which 
was  to  begin  on  the  following  day.  When 
he  had  done  he  pat  away  his  maps,  and 
turning  to  his  cavalry  leader,  whose  com- 
mand at  that  time  was  not  less  than  eight 
thousand  horsemen  and  forty  guns,  said 
mth  a  flashing  eye,  "Now,  (ieneral,  the 
day  after  to-moiTOW  you  must  dine  in 
Kimberley." 

That  night  the  whole  ai'inv  at  Modder, 
leaving  one  single  brigade  among  the  de- 
serted tent«  to  pretend  they  were  six,  with- 
drew twenty  miles  to  Kamdam,  up  to  which 
point  the  other  forces,  snuigglcd  away  in  the 
south,  were  marching.  In  thirty-six  houi-s 
the  concentration  was  complete.  On  the 
Ifith  the  march  began  right  outside  the  Boer 
envek)ping  lines,  and  by  niglitfall  French 
had  galloped  through  into  Kimberley.  It  is 
not  my  present  purpose  to  describe  the 
military  operations  in  any  detail.  Cronjc, 
as  everyone  knQi^§,;  es(jajjed^i4;&Ji?gt  clutch 
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tliat  was  made  at  him.  By  a  force<l  luarcli 
in  tlie  dead  of  night  he  left  hia  lines  at 
Magersfontein  and  tried  to  place  himself 
between  Bloemfoiitein  and  the  invaders.  It 
became  necessary  to  make  a  second  clntch. 
The  heads  of  tlie  columns  were  turned  east- 
ward, the  weaiT  cavahy  started  off  hot-foot 
from  Kimberley,  and  the  grip  began  to  close 
^ain  round  the  burgher  army.  Swiftly  as 
the  Boers  moved,  Roberts  was  before  them. 
But  this  operation  required  that  the  British 
divisions  should  move  fast,  far  from  the 
railroad,  while  tlie  floundering  convoys  strug- 
gled and  sweated  aftei  them  without  much 
security  or  order.  One  great  train  of  wagons, 
with  supplies  for  niany  days,  W!xa  captured 
and  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  All  the  nice, 
exact  calculations  for  the  march  co  Bloem- 
fontein  were  upset.  Was  it  possible  to  go 
oa  ?   "  Bobs  "  interviewed  his  supply  officer, 

"Can  you  guarantee  three-quarter  ra- 
tions?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Can  you  guarantee  half  rations  ? " 

"  No." 

"What  canyon  do?" 
"Something  like  two-fifths— taking  one 
day  with  another— perhaps  a  little  more." 
The  Field-Marshal  reflected— hard  fight- 


ing, forced  marches,  starvation  diet;  then 
he  said,  "  I  think  they'll  do  it." 

And  they  did  it— for  him. 

We  catcii  several  glim})ses  of  him  during 
this  famous  march — at  least  tlie  e<|ua!  of  his 
march  to  Kandahar.  At  I'aardeherg,  when 
he  arrives  on  the  held  to  find  the  dead  and 
wounded  from  Kitchener's  impatuous  attack 
scattered  about  the  field,  and'  is  deeply 
shocked ;  at  Poplar  Grove,  where  he  has 
spread  his  line  of  battle  over  fifteen  miles  of 
ground,  and  sits  on  a  knoll  at  the  exchange 
of  signals  and  telegraphs,  waiting  for  his  net 
of  cavalry  to  close  round  the  enemy's  force, 
and  learns  that  through  weary  horses  or  mis- 
taken orders  the  cast  failed.  "  Never  Ynind  " 
—no  sign  of  vexation  or  disappointment. 
At  Dreifontein  a  sidelight  is  thrown  upon 
him.  In  the  words  of  a  witness  before  the 
Hcrapitals  Incj^uirj  Commission :  "  I  was 
wounded  in  both  legs.  They  put  me  down 
in  the  sun  for  five  hours.  Lord  Roberts  came 
by  and  gave  me  water  from  his  bottle  .  . 

At  length  Bloemfontein  is  reached  success- 
fully, and  he  finds  time,  amid  many  anxieties, 
to  make  suitable  speeches- -exactly  the  right 
thing— to  the  Guards  Brigade  :  "  I  would 
have  liked  to  lead  you  into  Bloemfoutciti, 
but  instead  I  will  lead  you  into  Pretoria" ; 
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to  the  newspaper  correspou dents,  whom  he 
always  treated  with  scrupulous  courtesy  (one 
flash  of  good-natured  irony :  "  I  shall  he 
interested,  gentlemen,  to  read  your  criticisms. 
No  doubt  I  shall  profit  by  them  ") ;  and  to 
the  foreign  attaches,  who  were  strongly  im- 
pressed—particularly the  Russian — with  his 
personality. 

The  dramabic  and  sudden  turning  of  tlie 
tables,  the  conversion  of  defeat  and  disgust 
into  almost  inordinate  triumph,  prodnced  an 
intense  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
Roberts  received  the  fullest  measure  of  that 
high  honour  and  admiration  which  vast, 
educated  communities  am  alone  bestow.  In 
the  words  of  a  letter  written  at  the  time  by 
one  well  in  touch  with  popular  feeling — 

"  We  had  been  everywhere  defeated.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  greatest  disjwters  must  come 
upon  us.  The  progress  of  the  war  was  most 
unsatisfactorj,a!id  then  suddenlythis  wonder- 
ful little  '  Bobs  '  appears,  and  all  is  changed 
as  if  it  were  by  magic.  There  is  nothing 
they  would  not  do  for  him.  The  belief  here 
is  that  he  has  saved  the  Empire,  and  he  is 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  man  in  it." 

That  impression  may  be  obscured  by  the 
swiftly  moving  clouds  of  modern  opinion, 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  history  will  some 
day  revive  it. 

The  next  critical  moment  in  the  war  occurs 
three  months  later,  when  the  army  comes  to 
the  Yaal  River  at  Voreetiiging.  Railroad  not 
repaired  ;  communications  threatened  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  southward,  threatened 
again  two  hundred  miles  to  the  southward, 
actually  cut  a  few  days  later,  a  barren 
country  and  supplies  running  low.  On  the 
other  iiand,  the  enemy  are  demoralised.  Can 
we  bounce  them  out  of  Johannesburg  and 
Pretoria,  circle  of  modern  forts  notwith- 
standing, or  shall  we  wait  a  fortnight  at  the 
Vaal  to  secure  our  line,  replenish  our  stores, 
rest  our  horses  and  travel-stained  infantry — 
and  let  the  enemy  recover  ?  Xever  !  For- 
ward at  once.  It  was  a  daring  stroke.  "Wiien 
we  arrived  before  Pretoria,  we  foiiivd  a 
position  which  eight  thousand  Boers  could 
have  held  indefinitely,  and  forts  which  would 
have  demanded  regular  siege — a  matter  of 
months.  And  we  had  but  two  days'  food 
in  the  wagons,  and  Christian  de  Wet  was 
tearing  up  the  vital  railway  behind  mi — 
cutting  the  air-pipe  between  the  diver  and  the 
surface.  But  "  Bobs  "  was  right  again.  The 
Boers  were  bluffed.    The  heights  where  they 


attempted  some  resistance  were  seized.  By 
nightfall  our  cavalry  approached  the  capital. 
At  noon  on  the  nest  day,  mounted 
on  an  Arab  horse,  the  gift  of  a  prince  of 
Inde,  the  Field-Marahal,  as  he  had  promised, 
led  the  Gruards  into  the  Parliament  Square. 
The  scene  was  a  memorable  one  ;  the  site 
was  spacious  and  imposing.  Within  the 
quadrangle  of  high  red  sandstone  buildings 
crowds  of  people  had  gathered,  everywhere 
held  back  by  thin,  brown  lines  of  soldiers. 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  old  Dutch  church 
Lord  Roberts,  his  generals,  the  great  Staff, 
and  the  foreign  attathes,  a  fine  cavalcade,  sat 
on  their  horses,  while  the  victorious  army 
defiled.  For  four  hours  the  stream  of  khaki 
and  steel — light  glinting  on  muddy  waters — 
flowed  unceasingly.  The  sun  blaze,  refracted 
from  the  red  houses,  threw  a  golden  glitter 
upon  everything.  The  jaunty,  merry  music  of 
the  marches,  the  bui'sts  o*'  cheering,  the  con- 
tiiiuoufi;  pulsating  concussions  of  tlie  drtnns, 
and  under  all,  yet  above  all,  the  monotonous 
rhythm  of  marching  feet,  produced  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  mind.  And  when 
the  old  Flag  flickered  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Parliament  House,  what  with  the  memory  of 
twenty  years  of  shame  and  bitterness,  "  Re- 
member Majuba,  you  dirty  English  !  "  and 
the  memory  of  thirty  thousand  good  men 
and  +rue  scattered  behind,  dead,  wounded, 
or  diseased  along  the  track  of  invasion,  even 
the  dullest,  heaviest  souls  wore  powerfully 
stirred,  and  ail  men  felt  this  was  an  hour  to 
live. 

Someone  -a  Staff  officer — turned  to  Lord 
Roberts  when  all  was  over. 

"  You  must  be  a  happy  man  to-day,  sir." 

"No,"  replied  the  Field-Marshal,  with  a 
momentary  espr^sion  of  intense  weariness, 
"not  happy— thankful." 

And  the  officer  remembered  the  grave  in 
Natal  which  had  swallowed  up  a  father's 
hope  and  pride. 

Let  us  leave  this  scribbled  sketch  un- 
finished. Something  of  the  likeness  it  may 
have  caught — a  twinkle  of  the  eye,  a  charac- 
teristic pose,  or  the  cut  of  the  coat.  To 
elaborate  would  be  to  destroy.  The  great 
artists  of  history  will  paint  their  solemn  pic- 
tures with  time  and  materials  not  at  our 
disposal  nor  within  our  powers  to  use.  Let 
us  not  smudge  their  canvas  beforehand,  but 
leave  our  sketch  lying  in  the  corner,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  perhaps  siiggest  something 
to  them  when  they  come  to  do  their  work. 


« 
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DOLLY  DIALOGUES, 

By  ANTHONY  HOPE." 


HAT  I  can't  make  out,"  I  ob- 
served (addressiug  myself  to 
Lady  Jane),  "  is  why  women 
don't  fall  in  love  with  me.  I'm'all  a  man 
shooJd  be,  and  a  reasonable  number  of  things 
that  he  shouldn't." 

Lady  Jane  always  tries  to  be  polite. 
"  Perhaps  it's  just  that  you  don't  find  it 
out,"  slie  suggested  after  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. 


FATAL  OBSTACLE. 

"I  shall  adopt  that 
view,"  said  I  cordially. 
"  It  will  add  a  spice  to  the 
most  formal  greeting." 

"It'll  make  you  do 
awfully  silly  things,"  re- 
marked Dolly,  with  an 
air  of  experience. 

Lady  Jane  was  looking 
thoughtful.  "  Mamma 
says  love  comes  with 
marriage,"  she  went  on 
presently. 

"  Yes,  generally,"  I  as- 
sented. "Not,"  I  added, 
tuniing  to  Dolly,  "that 
three  in  a  brougliam  is 
really  eomfortable,  you 
know." 

*'  One  has  to  invite 
him  sometimes,"  Dolly 
murmured. 

"  Oh,   but   I'm  sure 

mamma  meant  " 

"Maniiuii  Hioaut  that 
you'd  been  flirting  with 
the  curate,  Jane." 

"Dorothea  dear!" 
gasped  Lady  Jane. 

"The  secret  of  love 
lies,  I  suppose,  in  misel- 
fishness "  (I  threw  out 
the  suggestion  in  a  tenta- 
tive way). 

"  That's  what  makes 
Ai'chie  such  a  good  hus- 
band," said  Dolly. 
■  "  It   must.,  of  coui'se, 
exist  on  both  sides.  Lady 
Mickleham." 
"  Oh,  no,  that's  tiresome.    It's  like  get- 
ting through  the  door — nobody'll  go  first." 

"  True.  You  spend  all  your  time  trying 
to  be  allowed  to  do  what  you  don't  want  to 
do    and  the  other  party  does  the  same." 

"  Mr.  Siienton  says  that  the  power  of  sym- 
pathy is  the  real  secret  of  it."  Mr.  Shenton, 
by  the  way,  is  the  curate. 

I  glanced  at  Dolly  and  shook  my  head  ; 
she  nodded  approvingly.   Thus  buttressed,  I 
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"  '  Come,  now,  we'll  run  tiurough  my  vices,' " 


remarked  deliberately,  "  The  power  of  sym- 
pathy has  wrecked  far  more  homes'  than  it 
has — er — blessed.  I  would,  on  the  whole, 
hack  it  against  the  Victoria  Cross." 

"  I  think  I  could  love  a  man  just  for  being 
good,"  mused  Lady  Jane. 

"  Oh,  you  impossible  kind  of  au  old  dear  I  " 
Dolly  gurgled  affectionately.  "  Besides,  that's 
no  use  to  poor  Mr.  Carter." 

"  I  am  nut  so  very  bad,"  said  I.  "  Come, 
now,  we'll  run  through  my  vices  and  " 

"  I  think  I  forgot  to  water  that  fern,"  said 
Lady  Jane  rather  suddenly. 


"  There  was  once  a  governess- — -"  I  liegan, 
thinking  to  beguile  Dolly's  leisure  with  the 
story.    Lady  Jane  had  left  us. 

"I  know  about  that;  Mrs.  Hilary  told  me." 

"  Then  you're  quite  friends  now  ?  " 

"  Not  particularly,  but  one  must  talk  about 
something.  There  was  another  girl  in  love 
with  you  once,  too." 

'*  Why  not  have  told  me  at  the  time  ?  I 
should  have  enjoyed  it." 

"  I  mustn't  tell  you  her  name."  I  did  not 
speak  for  a  moment.  /MVell  then,  it  was 
Agatha  Homtoill*'-iea by^OOglC 


A  FATAL  OBSTACLE. 


"  Agatlia  Miiftin  tiiat  is  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  sho  tliouglit  diat,  aa  you  weve  liopeless  "  (Dolly  ^^^m  seeming  a  j^ood  dciil 
amused  at  something),  "  she  might  as  well  many  Captain  Martin." 

"  One  can  be  unhappy  without  being  absurd,"  said  I,  rather  ci'ossly.  "Dear,  deal- ! 
'  Having  known  me  to  dechne  '  " 

"Becline  ?    I  didn't  gay  she  absolutely  asked  you  !  " 

"  I  wish  you  would  read  a  little  poetry  aometimes.  Your  ignorance  cramjffl  my  eonvei'wi- 
bion.    Was  she  very  fond  of  me  ? " 

"  She  thought  you  hanrlsome"  said  Dolly  conclusively. 

"  It  was  a  ijfande.  passion  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nu.    She'd  l)eeii!  very  well  brought  up.    But  she  just  adored  you." 
"  She  was  a  ni(;e  girl— a  tlioroughly  nice  girl.     1  never  tliougitt  much  of  Martin. 

Ugly  feilow,  too." 

"  She  used  to  bore  me  awfully  about  yon.  -  You  see,  I  was 
her  great  friend,  and  she  knew  she  could  trust  me." 
"  Xot  to  give  her  away  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Dolly,  gently  caressing  the  Japanese  pug 
tluit  the  Admiral  Commandirig  on  the  Pacific  Station  luis 

recently  sent  her. 

"  It's  beautiful  how 
yon  women  stand  by 
one  aiiottiei',''  I  ob- 
served. "  What  was  it 
that  particularly  at- 
tracted lier  ill  mo  ?  " 

•'I  'really  cannot 
think,"  said  Dolly. 
"  Any  more  tbau  I 
can  think  what  at- 
tracted  Oh,  do 

you  mind  ringing  the 
bei!  ?  It's  Fusha- 
liinia's  Ceii.-tinie." 

"  I  wish  she  took  it 
a  minute  later,"  sa.id  I, 
as  I  obeyed.    "  Martin 
was  a  very  dull  chap, 
you  know." 


"  I  took  my  tea  and  atood  on  the  Iieuthrug.' 
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"  Something  seems  to  have  set  you  tliiuk- 
iiig  of  Captain  Martin." 

"  I  met  them  all  coining  back  from  church 
(they  were  coming  Ijauk,  I  mean)  a  Sunday 
or  two  ago.    Four,  aren't  there  ?  " 

"  Five.    Three  girls  and  two  boys." 

"  Getting  big  too,  aren't  they  ?  " 

"  Fine  children,  Mr.  (barter,"  ohservcd 
Dolly  cheerfully. 

"She  was  certainly  ii  clever  girl — in  those 
days." 

"  Ah,  in  those  days ! "  Dolly ^munaured, 
with  an  indulgent  smile — one  that  means 
you  can  go  on  if  you  like,  but  that  you  are 
obviously  rather  foolish. 

"  Idyllic  happiness,"  said  I,  resuming  ray 
seat,  "  conies  to  very  few  of  us,  Lady 
Mieklehani." 

"Well,  one  marries,  or  something,  yon  see." 

"  Tliere  is,  of  course,  one's  career." 

*'  Archie's  quite  keen  on  being  an  Under- 
Secretary." 

"  I  may  not  uuderetand,  but  I  am  willing 
to  admire.  Why  didn't  the  girl  encoun^e 
me  ?    I  expect  that's  all  I  wanted." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  encourage- 
ment ? "  asked  Dolly,  pulling  Pushahima'a 
ears.  She  is  always  alive  to  the  artistic 
value  of  the  brute  creation. 

"  What  1  mean  liy  it  is  conveying,  however 
delicately,  that  1  was  tiic  only  man  in  tlie  world 
she  ever  did  or  could  care  for.  Isn't  that  wljat 
yoii  used  to  mean  by  it,  Lady  Mickleham  ?  " 

"  You  can  take  Fushahima,  Pattern,"  said 
DoUy. 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  Not  too  much  cream  in  her  milk." 

"  Very  good,  ray  lady." 

"  What  were  you  saying,  Mr.  Carter  ?  " 

"  I  forget,  my  lady." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence—sometimes 
there  should  be. 

Then  I  took  my  tea  and  stood  on  the 
hearthrug,  drinking  it. 

"  Solitude,  I  believe,  has  its  consolations, 
when  one  looks  at  other  people's  families. 
Besides,  it's  surprising  the  number  of  little 
luxuries  I  get  for  nothing." 

"  For  nothing  ? " 

'*  Well,  out  of  Mrs.  Carter's  dress  allow- 
ance. It's  quite  moderate — only  four 
hundred  a  year— but  it  keeps  a  cab,  and  buys 
a  little  drawing,  perhaps,  and  so  on.  It's  a 
great  comfort,  I  assure  you." 

Dolly  began  to  laugh  gently. 

"  She'd  have  exceeded  it,  and  I  never  do 
more  than  anticipate  it,"  I  pursued. 

"  I've    sometimes    wondered  i 
extravagance." 


at  your 


"  Ah,  well,  you  miderstaud  it  now," 
"  Did  the  allowance  include  frocks  for  the 
girls  ? " 

"Pray  curb  your  imagination,  Lady 
Mickleham." 

"  You  quite  siiuddered  I  " 

"  r  had  visions  of  short  stiff  frocks  and 
long  black  stockings — like  a  family  group  at 
the  Royai  iVcademy,  all  legs  and  innocence, 
yon  know." 

"  Yes,  and  all  named  Carter  1 "  sighed 
Dolly,  with  a  comraiseratii^  air. 

"  You  don't  like  the  name  ?  " 

"Not  much." 

I  looked  at  Dolly.  I  think  we  must  have 
smiled. 

"  I  might  have  known  there  was  some 
such  reason,"  said  I. 

"  I  do  wonder  what's  become  of  Jane,  and 
why  they  don't  bring  Fushahima  back,"  said 
Dolly. 

"  It's  always  a  comfort  to  get  at  the  real 
reason  of  anytiiing.  Now  if  my  name  had 
been  Tavi^our— or  " 

"  I  don't  mind  '  Mr.  Carter '  so  much,  but 
*Mrs.  Carter 'sounds  horrible,"Dol]y  explained. 

"  Girls  being,  as  we'  all  know,  in  the  habit 
of  writing  the  competing  names  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  own  Christian  names  on  the 
backs  of  envelopes  and  the  fly-leaves  of 
library  books,  in  order  to  see  how  they  look, 
I  can  well  understand  that,  if  it  came  to  a 
choice  between  Carter  and—  " 

At  this  point,  before  I  had  fully  developed 
my  remark,  Lady  Jane  came  back.  Slie  some- 
times does  by  accident  what  the  Dowager 
would  do  on  puipose.    Heredity,  I  imagine. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  it,"  said  Lady 
Jane,  "  and  I'm  quite  sure  it's  goodness  of 
heart." 

"A  fatal  obstacle,"  I  said,  shaking  my 
head  despondently. 

"  Another  I  "  murmured  Dolly,  with  a  lift 
of  her  brows. 

"  Shining  through,  you  know,  Mr.  Carter," 
added  Lady  Jane. 

"  I  really  don't  see  the  use  of  continuing 
the  conversation." 

"  You  must  encourage  him,  Dorothea," 
said  Lady  Jane,  with  a  smile. 

Dolly  laughed.  I  won't  swear  she  didn't 
blush  just  a  trifle. 

"  Oh,  I've  given  up  trying  to  do  that,  long 
ago,  Jane  dear,"  said  she. 

"She  used  to  succeed  far  too  well,  yon 
know.  Oh,  but  pray  allow  me  to  hand  you 
a  cup  of  tea." 

I  went  away  soon  afterwards.  I  had  to 
pay  a  caU — on  the  Mt^fh^s^Q^  j^^ 
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THE    CHURCH    OF    THE    HOLY  SEPULCHRE. 


By  John  Foster  Fraser.^ 


REVERENT  love  of  tradition 
is  i»  most  of  us.  We 
love  the  fabled  and  the 
mysterious,  and  stories 
of  tlie  uncertain  past 
incline  us  to  a  reverence 
we  could  never  bestow 
on  anything  belonging  to  tbe  present.  1 
have  been  in  many  corners  of  this  old  earth, 
and  witnessed  the  worshippings  of  Christian. 
Moslem,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Confucian ;  aiid 
devoutneas,  whether  it  be  to  an  ideal  or  an 
idol,  is  ever  impressive. 

So  there  wUl  always  cling  to  me  the 
remembrance  of  the  strange  sensations  of 
worship,  of  joy  and  yet  of  fear,  that  shook 
my  frame  when  first  1  walked  down  the 
narrow,  crooked  ways  in  Jerusiilem,  and 
entered  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  saw  the  spot  where  tradition  tells  tlie 
body  of  Christ  was  laid  ;  when  I  looked  at 
the  hole  on  Calvary  in  which  the  Cross  was 
fixed,  and  stretched  forth  my  hand  and  felt 
the  rock  that  was  riven  when  the  world's 
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great  tragedy  was  over.  The  very  thought 
that  millions  of  my  fellow  men  and  women 
had  prayed,  and  believed,  and  prayed  again, 
that  aching  hearts  had  sobbed  out  their 

agony,  and  that  the  stones  had  been  wet 
with  hot  tears,  was  intensely  moving. 

1  know  nothing  about  the  disputes  that 
have  fiercely  waged,  whether  tliis  or  that  can 
be  in  connection  with  the  Sepulchre,  and 
have  no  opinion  whether  the  Sepulchre  be 
inside  the  walls  of  the  city  or  outside  of 
fchem.  All  Jerusalem  is  historic  ground,  and 
one  need  not  worry  about  identical  spots. 

The  church  itself  is  not  an  inspiring 
building.  Looking  over  Jerusalem  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  or  from  the  summit  of 
some  of  the  houses,  it  is  any  tiling  but 
attractive,  with  its  heavy,  bulbous  dome  and 
mixed,  debased  architecture  ;  and  it  is 
absolutely  insignificant  when  the  majestic 
swelling  Mosque  of  Omar  is  in  the  forefront. 

Looked  at,  however,  from  the  court,  witii 
its  rude,  cracked  pavement,  there  is  much 
that  is  impressive  about  the  pile,  although  it 
all  seems  made  up  of  odd  pieces,  with  jutting, 
useless  walls,  proje#m|j  yi^t^jM^||^ham- 
bers,  windows   blocKea  up  an©  masonry 
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criimbliiifi;  to  decay.  The  liot  f'lare  of  the 
snn  beats  down  upon  the  stones,  and  the 
shrubs  which  somehow  gain  root  throu^^^h  a 
broken  crevice  are  parched  and  withered. 

There  is  a  delightful  shady  way,  with  cool, 
overhanging  trees  leading  from  the  street 
to  the  court.  Along  this  is  a  continuous 
and  motley  crowd  of  pedestrians.  Swarthy- 
skinned  and  barefooted  Arabs,  with  their 
white  camel-hair  cloaks  and  crimson  sashes, 
hurry  by  ;  Bedouins,  who  have  just  come  in 
by  the  I)amascns  Gate,  after  a  journey  across 
the  Syrian  desert,  slouch  in  griiu]is  witli 
long,  inlaid  rifles  slung  Jioross  their  shoulders : 
stout  Arab  women,  swaddled  in  folds  of 
black  cloth,  which  make  them  look  like 
bats,  and  with  faces  hid  behind  handker- 
chiefs o\  er  which  peer  lustrous  eyes,  waddle 
by,  casting  glances  at  all  they  meet ;  thin- 
chested,  pale-faced,  and  ringleted  Spanish 


Jews  shuffle  past 
with  dejected  mien ; 
Greek  priests,  Ro- 
man priests,  licavy- 
cheeked  Turks,  and 
pretty  European 
girls— many  races, 
from  tlic  North  and 
tlie  South,  the  East 
and  the  West  — 
jostle  by  each  other 
in  front  of  this 
most  famous  of 
churches. 

And  while  half  a 
dozen  guardians  of 
the  Greek  chapels 
lounge  against  tlio 
walls,  basking  in 
the  genial  light,  a 
crowd  of  hawkers 
—  many  deformed 
and  helpless — have 
their  wares  spread, 
out  on  the  pave- 
ment and  pester 
passers  into  pur- 
chasing villainous 
coloured  prints, 
glass  pilgrim  rings, 
charms,  olive  wood, 
pencil  cases,  and 
even  pocket  combs ! 
The  court  is  utilised 
as  a  kind  of  mart 
where  everything 
you  are  not  likely 
to  want  is  sold,  save, 
})erliaps,  long,  slim 
tapers,  helpfid  wlien  exploring  the  tombs  or 
some  dun  corner  of  the  church. 

There  is  a  medley  of  architecture  about 
the  church,  some  Romanesque,  some  Byzan- 
tine, some  Gothic.  Of  the  two  portals  one 
is  walled  up,  but  there  is  elaborate  and  ornate 
carving  about  the  columns  and  arches. 
Above  the  doorway  is  line  relief  work  depict- 
ing incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ. 

And  on  a  balmy  Sunday  morning,  in 
antumii,  while  the  bells  were  clanging  and 
railing  Christian  believers  to  pray,  uiy 
Tuemory  roamed  back  over  the  history  of 
the  church,  and  I  sat  in  its  courtyard  and 
wondered  whether  this  was  the  real  Golgotha 
or  not. 

Anyway,  for  over'  fifteen  hundred  years — 
ever  since,  according  to  the  story,  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Oonstantffifej^he^^lffiat,  had  a 
vision  which  letf        ai?(!bVB]Mirthe  Holy 
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Sepulchre  and  the  hroken  Cross— this  has 
been  the  consecrated  site.  And — since  the 
tirst  httle  church  was  buiU—  what  scenes  of 
slaughter  and  desecration  have  been  perpe- 
trated !  Its  sacking  by  the  Persians ;  its 
capture  by  the  Crusaders,  who  entered  bare- 
footed and  singing  songs  of  praise ;  its 
subsequent  destniction,  by  the  Arabs ;  its 
rebuilding  by  the  Crusaders,  only  to  be  razed 
soon  after  by  the  Kharezmians  ;  its  erection 
again  and  then  its  burning  down,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  squabbles  and  riots  amongst 


'the  Christian  sects,  lying  and  fighting  and 
thieving  to  have  the  control  of  the  place, 
even,  down  to  this  very  day.  Actually,  there 
is  always  a  Moslem  guard  of  soldiers  witliin 
the  portals  to  see  that  the  followers  of  Clirist 
do  not  get  one  another  by  the  throat  during 
service  ! 

I  have  mentioned  the  sensation  of  awe 
that  seized  me  when  first  I  crossed  the 
threshold.  And  now  I  stood  in  the  church 
itself,  with  massive  marble  slabs  and  great, 
dark  pillars  about,  while  the  dim  light 
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streamed  ou  goldeu  decxtrations,  and  there 
was  wafted  through  the  aisles  and  chapels  a 
cold  and  shuddering  breath. 

As  I  write  I  recall  that  feeling  and 
experience  it  over  again.  Though  the 
decorations  of  the  church  are  crude  and, 
indeed,  deceptive — sucli  as  the  painting  of 
plaster  to  resemble  niurhle — at  every  turn  is 
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proof  of  veneration.  The  gold,  the  silver, 
the  inlaid  gems,  idl  givcri  as  offerings  -often 
ostentatious  and  inai'tistic— proclaim  the 
nuijesty  of  the  place.  The  lounging  Turkish 
soldiers,  ill  cLul,  sleepy  fellows,  who  glance 
with  contempt  at  the  worshippers,  certainly 
gave  a  check  to  tiie  flood  of  sentiment  that 
rushed  upon  the  fancy.    But  when  I  saw  an 


old  Russian  woman,  her  whitened  hair  falling 
down  her  wrinkled  and  tear-stained  cheek, 
press  forward  and  in  an  ecstasy  of  devotion 
throw  hereelf  upon  her  knees  and  kiss  pas- 
sionately and  sobbingly  a  slab  of  red-veined 
stone,  1  forgot  the  men  of  war.  For  the  sight 
was  one  full  of  pathos,  pregnant  with  serious 
reflection,  one  tliat  flashes  for  a  moment 
upon  a  man's  eyes 
and  remains  fixed 
upon  his  memory 
for  ever.  She  was 
pressing  her  lips  to 
the  stone  of  unc- 
tion, the  stone  on 
wliich  tradition  re- 
(;ords  the  body  of 
Christ  was  laid 
when  taken  from 
the  tomb  and 
anointed  by  Nico- 
demus. 

How  shall  I  de- 
scribe the  attendant 
decorations  on  this 
slab  ?  Gorgeous, 
rather  than  beauti- 
ful, is  the  word 
which  will  best 
serve.  The  stone 
is  edged  with  mar- 
ble, and  at  each 
end  are  a  number 
of  massive  gold  and 
ebony  candlesticks. 
The  pedestals  are 
riclily  wrought  with 
ligures  of  cherubs. 
The  candles  them- 
selves are  gaudy— 
whether  they  l»e  of 
wax,  or  are  imiia- 
tion,  I  know  not  - 
for  the  floral  orna- 
mentation is  of 
glaring  colours  and 
the  figures  are 
shockingly  bad. 
There  are,  how- 
ever, eight  well- 
moulded  lamps  of 
wliite  ware,  suspended  from  ostrich  eggs, 
over  the  slab.  Just  enough  gold  bands  and 
crosses  and  fretted  work  have  been  placed 
ai  ound  the  lamps  to  add  charm  and  grace  to 
them.  Higher  up  are  suspended-  a  similar 
number  of  smaller  lamps,  of  Eastern  shape, 
\vith  coloured  lights,  giving  forth  a  soft  and 
subdued  glow.^^J^^@(5^^ind  the 
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atoue  is  a  long 
sweep  of  exquisite 
tapestry.  Above  are 
a  series  of  paintings 
dealing  with  the 
lasthours  of  Christ's 
life,  and  a  large 
picture  represent- 
ing tlie  Anointment 
of  tlie  \\o(\y.  I 
don't  thinli,  liow- 
ever,  the  Mus- 
covite woman,  wlio 
was  pooraud  plainly 
clad,  and  had  evi- 
<lently  come  on  a 
}iilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, saw  any  of 
tliese.  Her  old 
heart  Avas  Lreali- 
ing,  and  the  tears 
coursed  down  her  thk  i 

worn  face  as  she 

poured  out  her  soul  in  supplicating  prayer. 

Not  far  from  her,  and  in  a  dim  recess 
where  they  were  scarcely  to  be  jjorceived, 
stood  four  Coptic  women.  Nobody  noticed 
them  ;  they  took  notice  of  no  one.  A  long, 
flowing  rohe  of  dark  blue  was  wrapped  about 
their  slim  Egyptian  bodies.  Their  eyes  were 
full  and  sad,  and  tlicy  held  their  hands  tight- 
clasped  before  them.  Tliere  was  no  move- 
ment of  the  lips,  and  the  features  were  as 
immobile  as  those  of  the  Spliinx.  Several 
times  as  I  wandered  through  the  churcli 
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during  the  afternoon,  when  it  was  almost 
deserted,  I  saw  these  women.  They  shrank 
from  observation,  but  stood  hour  after  hour 
on  the  spot  where,  nearly  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago,  other  women  stood  and  witnessed 
tlie  Anointment. 

And  pjissing  them  by,  treading  with 
cautious  step  over  the  marble  floor,  1  came 
to  what  is  regarded  by  millions  of  Christians 
as  the  most  sacred  spot  on  earth,  the 
Sepulchre  !  I  hesitated  to  go  near  it,  not 
because  I  was  dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  splen- 
dour, but  because 
of  the  rush  of 
thoughts,  solemn, 
plaintive,  awe- 
inspiritig,  that  con- 
fused my  brain.  I 
had  always  associ- 
iited  the  place  where 
the  body  of  Ciirist 
was  laid  with  an 
aperture  in  a  bare 
rockside,  and  a 
simple  ledge,  like 
those  that  were 
commonly  used  two 
thousand  years  b%o 
on  which  to  place 
tlie  dead.  I  was 
prepared  to  see 
the  siwred  grave 
covered  with  the 
precious  offerings 
of  the  devout.  But 
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for  the  magnificent  and  bewildering  display  candles  sparkling  on  and  reflected  by  the 
on  which  I  fixed  my  gaze — riches  laid  on  marble  sides.  This  is  the  Angel's  Oiiiipel. 
riches,  beautifully  cut  marbles  hid  by  masses  The  marbk^  is  cut  in  frescoes,  and  figures 
of  embossed  gold,  and  embossed  gold  covered  of  saints,  and  swelling  wTeaths.  From  the 
with  jewels  that  are  beyond  price  !  The  vaulted  roof  hang  fifteen  lamps,  wliich,  day 
approach  to  the  doorway  is  of  marble  mosaic,  and  night,  year  by  year,  always  shed  light, 
and  by  the  side  stand  tali  and  bedizened  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  lies  a  stone  set  in 
candlesticks.  The  walls  are  of  white  marble.  the  whitest  of  Carrara  marble,  said  to  be  the 
There  are  liuted  pillars  and  delicate  carvings,  stone  which  the  Angel  rolled  away,  and  on 
studs  of  gold  and  fringes  of  silver.  There  which  Christ  afterwards  sat. 
are  rows  upon  rows  of  lamps,  made  of  rare  And  now,  through  a  door  not  more  than 
metal,  and  rows  upon  rows  of  candles  set  in  four  feet  high,  I  stooped  to  enter  the 
alabaster  sockets.  =  There  are  oil  patntings  Sepulchre.  Three  or  four  persons  can  stand 
and  sacred  devices,  chiseled  work  over  which  in  it  at  once,  l)nt  1  foimd  myself  there, 
men  must  have  worn  their  lives— everything  having  as  an  only  com[)aiiion  a  black -f rocked, 
that  is  brilliant  and  rare  covers  these  walls      black-bearded  priest. 

that  eiislirine  the  IToly  of  Holies.  There  is  no  liewn-out  cavity  in  a  rock  to 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Ooustantine  to  this  be  socti— nothing  but  marble  and  precious 
spot  the  feet  of  pilgrims  have  turned.  1  felt  lamps  and  precious  stones.  I  stood  like  one 
my  breath  come  quick  as  I  passed  from  tlie  transfixed  in  that  little  chamber,  whicli  I 
light  of  day  into  the  vestibule,  ablaze  with     could  reach  from  side  to  side  with  the  stretch 

of  my  arms.  In 
the  dim  early  cen- 
turies tradition  says 
there  was  a  sepnl- 
<:hral  grotto,  but 
now  there  is  only 
a  split  marble  slab. 
From  the  top  of 
the  Sepulchre  hang 
nearly  fifty  golden 
lamps  ;  on  the  wall 
is  a  marble  relief, 
representing  Chiist 
rising  from  the 
dead,  and  the 
bright  light  of  a 
hundred  waxen 
candles  illuminates 
the  tomb  with  radi- 
ance. 

Can  you  conceive 
the  thoughts  a  man 
has  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, standing  in 
such  a  place  ?  I 
cannot  recollect 
what  mine  were. 
I  only  know  I  was 
rapt  in  mysterious 
admiration  and 
reverence.  A  Greek 
woman,  clad  in 
wliite  from  head  to 
foot,  crouched 
through  the  door, 
fell  on  her  knees 
by   my  side,  and 
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beneath  wliich  the  sepulcliral  stone  lies.  Slie 
kissed  it  again,  crossed  herself,  iind  went 
out.  A  palsied  old  man,  with  siiakiiig  limbs, 
put  his  forehead  on  the  inai'hle,  and  prayed 
with  his  clasped  hands  stretched  before  him. 
A  bright  youDg  Levantine  solemnly  bowed, 
kissed  the  stone,  and  went  away.  I  moved 
close  to  the  priest  to  allow  the  people  to 
come  and  go.  I  saw  the  belief  in  the  eyes 
of  the  worshippers  ;  read  something  in  their 
countenances  of  what  their  faith  was  to  them ; 
I  knew  that  when  the  heart  ached  with 


many  trials,  and  tiie  soul  was  weary,  it  w'as 
here  t.he  unspoken  prayer  would  be  offered  ; 
and  when  I  realised  wliat  this  slab  meant  to 
the  world,  what  promises  of  reform  had  been 
whispered  with  trembling  lips  over  it,  how 
for  hundreds  of  years  millions  of  men  and 
women  had  bowed  the  knee  here  in  rever- 
ence and  kissed  the  stone  in  awe,  my  heart 
grew  large  witin'n  me,  and  I,  too,  fell  and 
pressed  my  hps  to  the  cold  marble.  It  was 
the  strangeness  of  tlie  scene,  the  bm-stin^ 
forth   of    unc^nlfoll^hieiv^^^^Wnt,  that 
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prompted  me  so  to  do.  To-day,  writing 
thousands  of  miles  from  Jerusalem,  an 
ordinary  man  liviu^r  liis  life  among  ordinary 
men,  I  feel  that  my  heart  acted  not  unrightly. 

An  atmosphere  of  serene  hohnesa  pervaded 
the  air.  The  very  walls  seemed  to  have 
bedome  impregnated  with  sanctity  ;  all  was 
silent,  holy,  impressive.  Then  1  made  a 
round  of  the  chapels  that  Sunday  morning 
and  heard  varions  services.  They  were 
dilfercnt  to  anything  we  see  in  the  West ; 
they  were  morn  gofi;eous,  and  c\x'n  jveird. 
The  iirst  chapel  entered  was  that  of  tlie 
Syrians.  It  was  a  dark  chamber,  and  tijcre 
were  no  seats,  and,  indeed,  no  worsiiippers. 
But  there  was  an  elaborately  attired  priest 
standing  at  a  decorated  table,  with  two 
candles  glimmering  at  the  sides,  and  he 
chanted  in  a  dull  Arabic  monotone,  while 
two  other  priests,  less  elaborately  clad,  broke 
in  every  ziow  and  then  with  an  obligato  of 
wailing. 

With  a  taper  held  before  me  I  felt  a  way 
to  a  corner  of  the  cell,  crawled  through  a 
rock-bound  archway,  and  slid  down  several 
uneven  steps  to  see  what  are  undoubtedly 
ancient  Jewish  rock-toinbs.  Tradition  has 
it  that  these  tire  the  tombs  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathiua  and  Nlcodemus. 

Nearly  all  the  chapels — and  there  are  a 
number—  have  richly  covei-ed  altars,  and  over 
them  are  generally  pictures  of  Christ.  Every 
spot  to  which  any  tradition  connected  with 
the  Ci'iicilixion  is  attached  has  a  chapel 
dedicated.  And  the  traditions  that  have 
been  gathered  are  wonderful.  As  T  have 
said,  1  love  traditions.  Anything  that  takes 
a  grip  of  the  human  heart  and  binds  it  in  a 
fetter  of  love,  or  even  awe,  to  some  great 
event  in  centuries  gone  by,  has  a  supreme 
fascination.  Near  the  Latin  Chapel  of  the 
Apparition  I  saw  where  Jesns  appeared  to 
Marj  Magdalene.  The  exact  place  where 
Ohnst  stood  is  indicated  by  a  marble  ring, 
and  where  Mary  stood  by  another  ring.  In 
the  chapel  itself,  where  legend  says  Christ 
appeared  to  His  mother  after  the  Resurrec- 
tion, the  altar  is  of  white  marble  inlaid  with 
veined  quartz,  and  a  cloth  of  dehcate  texture, 
edged  with  antique  lace,  covers  the  table. 
Between  two  gi'cat  eandlestands  are  bunches 
of  flowers  and  decorated  candles.  In  a  dark 
niche  is  a  fragment  of  the  Column  of  the 
Scourging.  This  stone  is  probably  the  most 
authentic  relic  in  connection  with  the  last 
hours  of  Christ.  So  precious  is  it  that  not 
even  the  lips  of  pilgrims  are  permitted  to 


touch  it.  A  lattice  prevents  anybody  reach- 
ing it,  but  a  stick  is  provided,  and  one  end 
of  this  is  placed  against  tlie  column  while  the 
believer  kisses  the  other  end. 

Anything  more  splendid  than  the  chapel 
called  the  Catholicon,  and  belonging  to  the 
Greeks,  it  would  be  difficult  to  unagine.  In 
the  middle  of  the  floor  tiiere  stands  a  ball 
which  you  are  told  marks  the  centre  of  the 
world,  and  from  where  the  earth  was  taken 
when  the  Almighty  created  Adam. 

Close  to  the  Greek  Church  the  custodian 
pointed  out  to  me  two  impressions  in  the 
stone,  Siiid  to  be  tlie  footprints  of  Christ, 
and  the  prison,  with  two  holes  in  stone 
stocks,  where  His  feet  were  put  while  the 
prepaiations  for  the  Ci'ucilixion  were  made. 
There  was  tlie  chapel  where  the  raiment  was 
parted,  the  chapel  marking  the  place  where 
Christ  was  crowned  with  thorns,  and  beneath 
the  altar  was  the  Column  of  the  Derision. 

As  I  walked  along  there  came  a  waft  of 
thick  incense,  and  I  turned  aside  to  visit  the 
Chapel  of  St,  Helena.  On  the  right  of  the 
altar,  and  o\erlnoking  a  stair  leading  to  a 
dark  underground  chamber,  is  a  stone  seat 
whore  the  Empress  Helena  is  said  to  have 
sat  and  watched  the  search  for  the  Cross.  I 
relit  my  taper  and  entered  what  is  little 
more  than  a  cavern.  This  is  the  place 
where  it  is  believed  the  Cross  of  Clirist  was 
found. 

Then  I  turned  and  climbed  the  steps  into 
the  Armenia!!  Church,  and  up  niOT'e  steps  to 
the  Church  of  the  Sepnlchre  itself,  and  up 
still  more  till  at  last  I  was  on  MouTit  Calvary. 
I  know  there  have  been  hot  discussions  about 
the  possibility  of  this  being  the  site  on  which 
the  world's  great  tragedy  was  enacted,  but 
with  these  I  have  nothing  to  do.  Had  I  not 
mounted  steps  to  reach  it  I  could  not  have 
realised  I  was  on  a  "hill."  Penitent  pilgrims 
crawled  on  their  knees  over  the  pavement 
and  touched  the  cold  stones  with  their  lips. 
I  went  forward  and  put  my  hand  in  t-he  hole 
where  the  Cross  is  said  to  have  beeji  inserted. 
I  stretched  forth  my  arm  and  felt  the  cleft  in 
tile  rock.  Througii  a  grating  I  was  able  to 
see  the  spot  where  the  Body  was  nailed  to 
the  Cross,  and  I  stood  aside  wliile  an  old  man 
came  and  kissed  the  railings  and  passed  on. 

And  then  I  went  from  the  dim,  shadowy 
light  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
into  the  blaze  of  sunshine  without,  and 
heard  the  birds  twittering  in  ttie  bush  where 
the  ram  was  entangled  that  Abraham  offered 
as  a  sacrifice  in  place  of  his  son  Isaac. 
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By  BARRY  PAIN/ 


m.  VIII.— AN  EXPLORATION  BNTBRPEISE. 


MR.  JULIUS  PEMBRIDGE  was 
practically  the  Exploration  and 
Enterprise  Finance  Association.  If 
you  could  not  get  money  from  Pembridge  for 
your  little  scheme,  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
try  elsewhere  ;  you  might  give  it  np  and  go 
home.  He  was  the  friend  and  comforter  of 
wild  c-dbs,  bnt  he  was  not  a  fool.  If  most 
of  these  ungrateful  beasts  bit.  and  scratched 
him,  now  and  again  one  tui'ned  ouL.  very 
good.  It  was  said  that  he  lost  more  money 
in  a  year  than  any  man  in  his  street,  bnt 
that  did  not  disturb  him.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  he  had  generally  made  a  living,  and  a 
little  over.  Wherever  he  saw  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  light— the  least  possibility — in 
went  Julius  Pembridge.  If  he  w^  right 
once,  that  more  than  made  up  for  ten-  times 
when  he  was  wrong. 

Pembridge  was  a  dominant  male  man. 
He  was  po\^-erfuUy  built,  and  rather  a 
handsome  man,  with  keen  eyes  and  a  strong 
chin.  He  had  two  distinct  manueis  in 
general  use.  One  was  slangy  and  good- 
humoured  ;  the  oUier  was  different.  He 
was  content  to  let  the  best  possible  tailor 
dress  him  in  the  best  possible  way.  His 
office  was  well  lighted  and  well  and  solidly 
furnished  ;  it  was  aji  eccentricity  of  his  to 
have  his  office  as  cleatdy  and  properly  kept 
as  his  private  house,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
not  a  house,  bnt  a  flat  in  Jormyn  Street. 
He  possessed  the  smartest  and  most  silent 
office  boy  within  the  cab  radius. 

One  line  morning  in  May,  when  Pembridge 
had  gone  through  his  correspoudenee,  he 
was  sitting  back  in  his  chair  and  wondering 
whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  back 
anything  for  the  Derby,  when  the  office  boy 
brought  in  a  card.  It  was  not  an  im- 
maculately clean  card,  and  on  it  was  written 
— not  engraved — Mi.  Percy  Mardner." 
Pembridge  held  the  card  by  the  extreme 
corner,  looking  at  it  through  half  closed 
eyes.  Then  he  turned  to  the  boy.  "All 
right,"  he  said. 


*  Copyright,  1901,  by  Barry  Pain,  in  the  United 
States  of  America, 


The  boy  placed  a  chair,  put  the  whisky 
and  soda  handy,  and  went  out  noiselessly. 
In  a  moment  he  returned  and  announced 
Mr.  Percy  Mardner.  Mardner's  appearance 
was  against  him.  He  looked  furtive  and 
shabby  and  shaky.  His  appearance  was 
that  of  a  man  whose  nerves  have  suffered, 
one  who  has  been  a  good  deal  broken  up. 
His  eyes  blinked  as  they  met  the  light. 

"  it's  very  good  of  yon  to  see  me,  Mr. 
Pembridge,"  said  Mardner. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Pembridge.  "  Always 
glad  to  see  anyone  on  business."  He  spoke 
genially,  bnt  there  was  a  slight  emphasis  on 
the  word  "  business,"  enough  to  indicate  that 
a  charitable  appeal  would  not  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  business. 

"  Well,  it's  on  Irasiness  that  "[  wished  to 
speak  to  yon.  It's  very  (jueer  business  and 
a  very  queer  story  that  I  have  to  tell.  But 
there's  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
at  the  end  of  it." 

"  And  what  made  you  come  to  me  ?" 

"  i  went  hrst  to  a  man  whcffle  name  I  had 
seen  in  an  advertisement — a  money-lender. 
He  wouldn't  let  lue  finish  my  story.  He 
said  it  was  a  fairy  tale,  and  he  did  not  deal 
in  fairy  tales.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  of 
anybody  who  might  help  me,  and  he 
mentioned  your  Association,  without  holding 
out  any  great  hopes." 

"  (Jo  on." 

"  I  must  begin  by  telling  you  that  I  have 
been  in  trouble.  I  yielded  to  a  temptation, 
and — well,  they  gave  me  three  years'  penal 
servitude.  I  have  not  been  out  long.  My 
people  gave  me  a  hundred  pounds,  and  told 
me  that  was  all  they  would  have  to  do 
with  me." 

"  And  you  blued  your  hundred  on  booze." 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  drinking  hard,  and 
gambling  a  little.  But  I  still  have  a  few 
pounds  left.  I  was  at  it  last  night ;  that's 
why  I'm  all  to  pieces  this  moiuing."  He 
looked  significantly  towards  the  whisky. 

"All  right.  Help  yourself.  And  get  to 
the  business  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  in  fact,  tell 
me  what  it  is  before  you  go  on  with  your 
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Percy  Mardiier  poured  ont  a  great  deal  of 
whisky  and  a  very  little  soda-water.  The 
glass  clattered  against  his  teeth  as  he  drank. 
Then  he  wiped  his  ragged  moustache  with 
his  hand  and  resumed  with  more  confidence 
of  manner. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Peinbridt^e  :  that's  done 
me  good.  I'll  teli  you  the  business  at  once  ; 
only  don't  send  me  away  until  I've  told  yon 
the  story  as  well.  The  business  is  buried 
treasure— money  buried  in  a  little  piece  of 
land  that  is  for  sale  at  this  moment." 

"Ah  !  "said  Pembridge  rtjfluctively.  You 
seem  a  particularly  candid  person.  One 
might  have  said  shameless.  You  speak  of 
the  fact  that  you  are  an  ex-convict  who  has 
taken  to  drink,  very  much  as  another  man 
might  describe  himself  as  a  stockbroker. 
Perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  telling  me,  to 
save  time  and  trouble,  whether  this  is  a 
variation  on  the  Spanish  prisoner  swindle,  or 
sotiietliing  on  the  gold  brick  lines— or,  in 
short,  wliat  is  it  you  have  been  getting  up 
for  me  ?  " 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  something  of  that 
kind.  When  you  hear  the  story  you  will  see 
that  I  do  not  stand  to  make  a  single  penny 
unless  my  story  is  absolutely  true.  You  give 
me  nothing  in  advance." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Pembridge  impatiently, 
"  get  on." 

"  While  I  was  in  prison  I  rendered  a  ser- 
vice to  a  fellow-convict ;  in  fact,  I  helped 
him  to  escape.  He  got  clear  away  to 
America,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  I  got  a  letter 
from  him.  He  said  that  he  was  dying,  and 
that  he  would  tell  me  something  which  might 
be  useful  to  me,  for  there  was  no  longer  any 
chance  that  he  would  be  able  to  go  in  for  it 
himself,  and  I  had  once  done  him  a  good 
turn.  This  man  had  been  a  poacher  and 
had  pretty  nearly  killed  two  keepers.  It  was 
while  he  was  living  in  a  Sussex  village  that  he 
learned  what  he  afterwards  told  me.  In  that 
village  there  lived  two  brothers.  They  were 
supposed  to  be  wealthy,  but  they  lived  in 
an  ordinary  labourer's  cottage  with  a  bit  of 
garden  at  me  back,  aud  in  the  most  miserly 
possible  manner.  They  did  everything  for 
themselves,  and  no  one  but  themselves  ever 
entered  the  cottage.  They  were  quarrelsome 
and  eccentric  ;  for  instance,  they  divided  the 
night  into  watches,  and  one  slept  while  the 
other  watched.  Though  they  grudged  every 
farthing  that  they  spent,  and  practically  half- 
starved  themselves,  they  kept  a  light  burning 
all  night  in  the  kitchen  always.  They  lived 
in  the  village  for  twenty  ycai-s,  and  died 
within  a  week  of  one  another ;  one  of  them 


was  carried  off  by  pneumonia  one  hard 
winter,  aud  the  other  lianged  himself  when 
he  got  home  from  the  funeral.  It  was  found 
out  that  all  those  twenty  yeui-s  they  had  been 
in  receipt  of  an  income  of  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  pounds  each  under  their  father's 
will.  In  each  case  the  money  producing  this 
income  was  left  in  trust  to  the  mn  for  life, 
aud  afterwards,  if  he  had  no  children,  to 
different  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions. 
It  was  shown  that  these  two  men  drew  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  their  income 
from  the  bank  every  year,  and  always  drew  it 
in  gold.  They  had  not  spent  it,  for  it  was 
doubtful  if  they  spent  iifty  pounds  a  year 
between  them  ;  and  no  trace  of  any  invest- 
ment could  be  found.  Both  men  died  intes- 
tate, and  the  cottage  and  garden,  with  about 
a  hundred  pounds  that  was  in  the  bank,  went 
to  a  relative,  a  man  called  -lordan.  Of  course 
he  tried  to  find  out  wliere  the  savings  of 
tw^cnty  years  had  gone  to.  He  had  tlie  whole 
cottage  pulled  down,  uiuler  his  own  inspec- 
tion, and  tiie  whole  of  the  garden  dug  up, 
and  found  nothing.  Then  he  decided  that 
the  savings  liad  been  invested,  and  spent  a 
lot  of  money  in  trying  to  trace  them.  That 
was  no  good,  either.  Jordan  rebuilt  the 
cottage,  and  left  the  place  on  his  death,  which 
happened  about  a  year  later,  to  an  old  woman 
who  had  acted  as  his  housekeeper.  She  is 
willing  to  sell  -I  have  just  been  dow'n  there 
— and  I  want  you  tfj  buy,  and  then  share  and 
share  alike  with  me  in  what  we  tind  there." 

"  At  present,"  said  Pembridge,  "  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  the  slightest,  earthly 
prospect  that  we  should  find  anything. " 

"  That,"  said  Mardner, "  m  where  my  friend 
the  poacher  comes  in.  It  was  always  his  con- 
viction, in  spite  of  the  search  that  failed,  that 
the  money  was  hidden  in  the  garden.  The 
cottage  stands  on  the  road,  and  the  garden 
slopes  rather  sharply  downwards  behind  it 
until  it  joins  a  plantation.  There  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  third  of  an  acre  of  this  garden 
altogether,  and,  of  course,  when  the  two  old 
men  were  working  in  it  they  were  out  of 
sight  of  anybody  who  might  happen  to  be 
passing  in  the  road.  A  few  months  before 
they  died  my  friend  happened  to  be  coming 
home  very  early  one  summer  morning  about 
half  an  hour  before  Jawn.  He  came  through 
the  plantation,  and  as  he  got  to  the  edge  of 
it  he  looked  up  the  garden  and  saw  that  the 
back  door  of  the  cottage  was  open  and  a  light 
showing  in  it.  At  that  moment  out  came 
the  two  brothers  ;  the  first  was  carrying  oti 
his  back  a  small  sack— the  kind  of  thing  that 
would  take  half  a  hundre(^i^^^j^^als — 
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and  was  bent  nearly  duiiblc;  niidev  it  ;  tlie 
other  carried  a  coil  of  rope  and  a  lantern. 
They  came  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 

farden,  where  a  high  yew  hedge  hid  them. 
Tot  a  word  was  said,  but  my  friend  the 

Eoacher  heard  a  spade  being  used.  He  had 
alf  a  mind  to  call  out  to  thera,  and  ask 
them  wliat  they  were  up  to,  but  tliere  was  a 
special  reason  why  he  did  not  want  anybody 
to  know  that  he  was  not  in  bed  and  asleep 
that  night,  and  so  he  passed  on.  He  never 
thought  much  about  the  incident  until  after 
the  death  of  the  old  men,  wiien  the  talk  about 
the  buried  treasure  began,  and  then  he  kept 


cellar  with — say  at  the  bottom  uf  a  garden 
by  a  high  yew  hedge.  It  keeps  out  the 
damp,  and  you  can  store  your  sacks  of  any- 
thing in  it — sacks  of  gold,  for  instance.  But 
it  is  not  all  guesswork.  When  Jordan  iiad 
pulled  down  the  cottage  and  found  nothing, 
he  was  discoursed.  He  began  to  dig  up 
the  garden,  but  the  further  he  went  the  more 
discouraged  he  got.  By  the  time  that  they 
had  got  to  the  lower  end  of  the  garden  the 
thing  was  being  done  very  slackly.  They 
dug  very  shallow,  and  often,  to  save  a 
fruit  tree,  they  would  leave  a  bit  untouched. 
By  this  time  Jordan  had  the  idea  that  the 


"He  iriped  his  ragged  moustache  with  his  hand." 


his  owu  counsel.  He  got  himself  taken  on 
at  the  job  of  pulling  down  the  cottage,  and 
there  he  found  in  the  roof  a  uumber  of  bags 
that  had  been  used  for  Portland  cement. 
Then  he  tumbled  to  it." 

"  Well,  I  don't,"  said  Pembridge. 

"  At  some  time  or  other  the  two  brothers 
must  have  wanted  a  lot  of  concrete  ;  that's 
what  they  had  the  cement  for ;  the  gravel 
they  could  get  anywhere  in  the  garden 
simply  for  the  trouble  of  digging  for  it. 
Now,  there  was  no  concrete  at  all  used 
anywhere  about  the  cottage.  But  con- 
crete's tine  stuff  to  make  an  underground 


money  was  not  buried  at  all,  but  was  invested  ; 
and  this  digging  was  costing  money.  My 
friend  was  digging  by  the  yew  hedge,  and 
there  was  nobody  to  look  after  him  much ; 
he  felt  his  spade  come  down  on  concrete — 
there  wasn't  a  doubt  about  it.  He  said 
nothing.  A  week  later  he  was  fool  enough 
to  have  that  row  with  the  keepers,  and  that 
finished  him.  He  got  seven  yeai-s,  and  when 
be  escaped,  this  country  wasn't  healthy  for 
him.  But  he  meant  to  come  back  one  of 
these  days  and  to  have  the  money." 

Mardner  paused  and  -finished  his  drink 
at  a  draught.   I'lLl^^^eiy'xbeu'agvgied,  "  there's 


"  Tbey  came  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden." 
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the  story,  and  it's  the  truth,  e\'t.iry  wurd  of  it. 
What  are  you  going  to  do,  Mr.  Pembridge?" 

"  I'll  do  it,"  said  Peinhridge — "  oti  terms." 

"  What  terms  ?" 

"  To  start  with,  I  must  have  all  the  names 
given  me  now,  and  X  must  have  a  week  to 
investigate  your  story." 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  that." 

"  Secondly,  if  I  go  in  for  it,  all  that  we 
find  will  be  declared." 

"  But  then  we  lose  it  all.  Don't  you  know 
what  the  law  is  ?  " 

I  do,  and  iilso  what  tlie  cu«toTu  is.  If 
the  sum  is  anything  like  what  you  suppose, 
there  will  be  enough  for  you  in  any  case." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  enough," 
said  Marduer  quernlously. 

"  We  share  alike.  W^hat's  enough  for  me 
has  got  to  be  enough  for  yoii.  If  you  don't 
like  that,  clear  out  and  take  your  yarn  some- 
where else." 

"  All  right.  Of  course,  I  can't  help 
myself." 

"  The  third  condition  is  also  important.  I 
don't  much  care  to  go  into  any  partnership 
with  a  man  of  your  stamp.  I  don't  trust 
yon,  and  I  don't  like  you.  You  will  have  to 
leave  the  direction  of  the  matter  entirely  to 
me.  I  shall  treat  you  as  a  servant,  and  you 
will  have  servant's  work  to  do  ;  you  will 
address  me  as  a  servant  would.  If  we  are 
fortunate,  and  there  is  anything  to  divide, 
you  can  take  your  share  and  go  to  the  devil 
your  own  way.  Until  then  you  have  got  to 
do  what  yon  are  told,  or  I  don't  help  you.  " 

"  As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Pembridge,  I've  no 
choice." 

"Then  address  me  properly.  Now,  then, 
give  mc  all  the  names,  and  I'll  go  into  this. 
And,  by  the  way,  whatever  your  poaching 
friend  saw  the  old  man  carrying  in  that  sack, 
it  was  not  sovereigns.  You  can  make  up 
your  mind  to  that." 

^  ^  :^ 

A  week  later  the  abnormally  intelligent 
office  boy  once  more  ushered  Mardner  into 
Mr.  Pembridge's  room.  Marduer  had 
changed  a  little.  He  was  less  shabby,  and  in 
dress  and  manner  was  a  good  enough  imita- 
tion of  a  servant  to  suggest  to  Pembridge 
that  this  had  once  been  his  walk  in  life.  He 
was  also  noticeably  less  shaky. 

"  Well,  I've  been  into  this,"  said  Pem- 
bridge, "  and  I  find  that  your  story  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  T  have  also  been  down  to 
Shadenham,  and  have  been  able  to  pick  up 
one  or  two  pieces  of  additional  information. 
So  far,  so  good." 

'*  Then,  sir,  if  I  might  suggest,"  said 


Mardner,  "  I  think  the  next  step  to  take  is 
to  buy  the  property  in  our  joint  names." 

"  You  needn't  trouble  about  that,"  said 
Pembridge.  "  The  property  is  tdready 
bought  in  my  name." 

"  You're  trying  to  do  me,"  said  Mardner 
truculently. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  If  there  is  anything  to 
divide  we  shall  share  equally,  so  long  sis  you 
keep  to  the  conditions  that  I  have  laid  down. 
I  -have  not  the  least  intention  of  doing  you, 
as  you  so  prettily  put  it,  but  neither  do  I 
intend  to  let  you  do  me.  The  land's  ray 
property  not  yours.  Behave  yourself,  and 
that  will  make  no  difference  to  you.  Give 
me  any  trouble,  and  I  will  have  you  thrown 
out.    I've  got  the  whip-hand.    See  ? " 

Mardner  looked  sulky,  but  became  civil. 
He  whined  a  little.  It  was  quite  natural 
that  he  should  be  suspected,  but  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  show  that  tlie  suspicions  were 
quite  needless.  If  he  didn't  act  on  the 
square,  he  wished  his  hands  might  drop  off  at 
the  roots. 

"  Don't  talk  that  kind  of  rubbish.  You'll 
act  on  the  square,  because  you  will  get  no 
chance  to  do  anything  else.  Now,  then,  we 
start  for  Shadenham  to-morrow,  and  there's 
not  much  time  to  lose.  Hold  your  tongue 
and  listen  to  the  instructions  I  am  going  to 
give  you." 

*  «  »  »:  1^ 

Pembridge  and  Mardner,  who  travelled  as 
his  servant,  put  up  at  the  only  inn  in  Shaden- 
ham. It  was  conveniently  near  to  the  plot 
of  ground  where  it  was  supposed  that  the 
misers  had  buried  their  money;  it  was  not- 
comfortable,  though,  and  expensive  discom- 
fort annoyed  Pembridge. 

"  IjQok  here,"  he  said  on  the  morning  after 
their  arrival,  "how  long  is  this  going  to 
take,  Mardner  ?  " 

"  Not  more  than  three  or  four  hours.  I've 
taken  the  tools  over  and  I'm  quite  ready  to 
start  I  know  where  to  dig,  and  my  friend 
in  his  letter  said  it  was  not  more  than  three 
feet  down.  Of  course,  if  we  were  both  going 
to  dig  " 

"  We're  not.  My  work  will  come  in  after- 
wards. For  the  present  I  will  confine 
myself  to  keeping  an  eye  on  you.  Well,  if 
we  get  through  in  that  time,  it  will  be  all 
right.  I  don't  want  another  night  here. 
Come  along,  then." 

The  cottage  stared  at  tlicm  with  blindless 
windows.  The  old  housekcci)er  had  removed 
her  belongings  two  days  before,  and  straw 
and  other  litter  lay  about  on  the  cinder 
paths.    They  pMsed  dowa~the  garden  to  the 
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yew  hedge  at  the  bottom.  Mardner  looked 
around  him.    "  This  is  it,  I  think." 

"  Go  ahead,  then,"  said  Pembridge.  A 
rnstic  seat  had  been  fixed  under  an  old  apple 
tree  close  by,  and  there  he  established  him- 
self, with  the  morning  papers  and  his 
cigarettes.  Mardner  took  oif  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  and  laid  into  the  work  witli  a  will. 
He  was  obviously  excited.  It  was  a  quiet 
morning ;  the  blows  of  the  pick  and  the 
scrape  of  the  spade  came  with  monotonous 
r^ularity,  and  the  only  other  sound  to  be 
heard  was  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the  rustle 
of  Pembridge's  papci.  Pembridge  had 
finished  his  second  newspaper  before  a  word 
was  spoken.  Then  Mardner  threw  down 
his  spade  and  said,  "  I'm  fully  four  feet 
down  here,  and  there  isn't  a  sign.  I  think 
I  should  try  nearer  the  hedge,  sir." 

"  Then,  so  far,  you've  done  nothing  but 
waste  time.  Try  again,  of  course.  And 
for  goodness'  sake  get  it  right  this  time. 
We  haven't  all  the  day  to  spare  for  your 
blunders,  you  know." 

Mardner  made  no  answer.  In  another 
minute  he  was  working  as  hard  as  ever.  The 
perspiration  streamed  from  him  and  his 
breathing  was  loud  and  laboured.  But  he 
never  stopped  for  one  moment ;  the  fever  of 
the  chase  was  on  him.  He  worked  as  if  he 
were  working  for  his  life. 

And  once  more  he  worked  to  no  purpose  ; 
the  second  attempt  at  location  was  a  failure 
also.  Pembridge,  gloomy  and  sarcastic,  left 
his  place  and  came  over  to  Mardner.  He 
was  studiously  unpleasant  and  insulting,  and 
Mardner  remained  as  studiously  respectful ; 
but  Mardner's  face  when  he  was  turned 
away  from  Pembridge  was  not  pretty — it 
was  the  face  of  a  dangerous  man. 

Mardner  resumed  his  digging,  and 
Pembridge  went  back  to  his  seat.  For  a 
while  he  dozed,  and  then  the  midges  worried 
and  woke  him.  He  had  finished  his  news- 
papers and  he  was  inexpressibly  bored.  For 
the  Bake  of  something  to  do  he  walked  up 
to  the  cottage  and  went  over  it.  It  was  a 
fairly  new  and  quite  commonplace  building. 
But  the  country  around  was  pretty,  and  the 
quiet  was  rather  pleasant  as  a  change  from 
the  City.  As  he  bad  bought  the  place,  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  spend  a  little  money 
on  it,  and  use  it  for  Saturdays  to  Mondays 
in  the  summer.  There  would  probably  be 
some  fishing  procurable.  It  was  a  pity  the 
golf  links  were  not  nearer.  Yes,  it  waa 
worth  thinking  about.  He  glanced  at  his 
watch  and  saw  that  it  was  half-past  two. 
He  had  bad  no  idea  that  it  was  so  late  ;  it 


was  time  to  go  and  eat  an  abominable 
luncheon  at  that  incompetent  inn.  And 

then,  as  he  glanced  out  of  window,  he  saw 
Mardner  running  up  the  path  towards  the 
cottage. 

Pembridge  met  him  in  the  doorway. 
"  Well  ?  "  he  said  brusquely,  as  Mardner 

came  up. 

"  I've  got  it,"  said  Mardner,  panting. 

"  Then  why  the  deuce  couldn't  you  have 
got  it  before  ? "  He  showed  no  sign  of 
satisfaction.  "  Well,  conic  and  show  me  it." 
Mardner  led  the  way  to  a  hole  big  enough 
for  a  man  to  work  in,  and  about  three  feet 
deep.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hole  was  a  bed 
of  concrete,  that  might  have  been  the  roof 
of  an  underground  cellar. 

"  Yes,"  said  Pembridge,  "  that  looks  like 
it.  Now,  then,  put  on  your  coat  and  waist- 
coat, and  come  back  to  the  hm  for  lunch." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Mardner.  "  If 
you  don't  mind,  I  would  sooner  go  straight 
on.  I've  got  the  spike  and  hammer  here  for 
the  concrete.  I  don't  want  anything  to  eat 
myself.  I'd  a  good  breakfast.  I  should 
have  the  thing  opened  by  the  time  you  came 
back." 

"  I  don't  doubt,"  said  Pembridge,  "  that 
you  are  well  trained  for  working  hard  on 
very  little  food.  But  considering  the  circum- 
stances uuder  which  you  got  that  training,  I 
won't  have  that  concrete  opened  except  when 
I  am  here." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Mardner.  And  he 
turned  to  put  on  his  coat.  Once  more  he 
looked  dangerous. 

4  «  #  #  * 

It  was  past  three  when  the  work  was 
resumed,  and  the  job  proved  longer  than 
they  had  expected.  The  earth  was  loose 
and  gravelly,  and  the  sides  of  the  hole  had 
to  bo  loughly  shored  up  ;  the  concrete  was 
hard  and  thick,  and  Mardner  was  not  used 
to  this  kind  of  work.  It  ;\'as  already  dark 
before  enoughof  the  concrete  had  been  broken 
away  for  a  man's  body  to  pass  through. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Pembridge,  "fasten 
your  lantern  to  a  string  and  give  it  to  me. 
I'm  going  to  see  what  there  is  down  there." 

He  remained  for  some  minutes  on  his 
knees  peering  down  the  liole,  and  takiug  im 
notice  of  the  excited  questioning  of  Mardner. 
Then  he  stood  up  and  drew  the  lantern  up 
again. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  I  see  what  it  is.  It's 
a  well  which  had  run  dry  and  been  disused. 
The  old  men  found  it,  and  thought  it  a  safer 
place  to  hide  their  treasure  in  than  the 
cottage.    The  feen  parUy 
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filled  np  witli  rubbish,  and  they  pnt,  concrete 
over  it ;  the  walls  a.i't'  concrete,  too.  With 
the  concrete  roof  over  it,  and  tliree  feet  of 
earth  on  the  top  of  that,  it  (iloesn't  make  a 
bad  sort  of  cash-bos.  I  can  make  out  two 
sacks  and  some  smaller  bags  lying  on  the 
floor,  and  that's  abont  twelve  feet  down. 
We've  got  rope  enough  ?  " 
"  Plenty,  sir." 

"  Very  well,  the  place  looks  perfectly  dry, 
and  I  suppose  the  air's  all  right,  as  the  lamp 
did  not  go  out.  You  can  fasten  one  end  of 
the  rope  round  that  tree  and,  let  yourself 
down  !us  soon  as  you  like." 

Mardner  had  a  little  accident  while  he 
was  fixing  the  rope  ;  in  moving  liis  tools 
out  of  the  way  he  dropped  his  pick  down 
the  shaft. 

"What  a  clumsy  fool  you  are  1"  said 
Pembridge.     Mardner  mumbled  something 

and  prepared  for  the  descent.  His  handa 
were  blistered  and  bleeding  with  the  work 
that  he  had  been  doing,  and  the  rough  rope 
cut  uito  them  ;  but  he  was  hardly  conscious 
of  the  pain.    The  moment  was  coming. 

"  All  right,"  he  called  from  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft. 

Pembridge  came  rapidly  down  the  rope 
after  him.  He  looked  quickly  at  the  sacks  ; 
Mardner  had  not  touched  them. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Pembridge,  "I'm  going 
to  make  an  inventory  of  what  we  find  here 
before  we  hand  it  all  over  to  the  police." 

He  opened  the  first  sack.  It  contained 
some  ex(|ujsite  pieces  of  old  silver,  wrapped  in 
washleather  and  packed  in  sawdust. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  as  he  unpacked  them  and 
noted  them  down,  "  those  old  men  did  not 
make  a  bad  investment.    This  kind  of  thing 


is  worth  far  more  now  than  when  it  was 
bought.  And  they  seem  to  have  only  bought 
really  fine  pieces.  When  I've  finished  with 
this  sack,  yon  will  pack  it  up  again  while  I 
am  going  through  the  next.  The  gold  will 
be  in  the  small  bags." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Mardner.  His  face 
and  hands  were  twitching  nervously  ;  the 
moment  had  come.  As  Pembridge  bent  over 
the  sack  to  take  out  the  last  piece,  Mardner, 
without  a  sound,  lifted  the  pick  from  the 
floor. 

He  got  a  good  grip  and  raised  the  pick 
high  above  his  head  and  brought  it  down 
straight— there  was  no  room  to  swing  it. 
There  was  a  crash  among  the  silver,  and  a 
curious  gulping  sound.  And  Pembridge  was 
dead.  Mardner  stooped  down  and  began  to 
move  the  silver  out  of  the  mess.  As  he  did 
this  he  knocked  over  the  lamp  and  was  left 
iu  darkness. 

Then  quite  suddenly  his  nerves  went.  He 
bad  no  matches,  and  his  one  idea  was  to  get 
out  and  get  a  light  as  soon  as  possible. 
Pembridge  had  matches,  but  Mardner  did 
not  dare  to  look  for  them  on  the  dead  man's 
body.  He  caught  hold  of  the  rope  and  began 
to  climb.  The  rope  feU  coiling  over  his 
head  ;  the  rough  edges  of  the  concrete  on 
wliich  it  played  had  frayed  it.  Mardner  was 
trapped. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done  ;  he 
had  to  feel  for  the  matches  that  Pembridge 
carried.  He  bent  down  and  sti'et^hed  out  a 
hand.  It  went  on  the  dead  man's  face,  and 
after  that  Mardner  did  not  dare  to  move  at 
all.  He  remained  huddled  against  the  wall 
until,  next  morning,  the  search-party  from 
the  inn  found  him. 


NOTABLE  TRAINS 


By  HERBERT  RUSSELL. 


ALTHOUGH  moab  of  us  do  iudoed 
outlive  that  phase  of  youth  (generally 
following  upon  the  desire  to  be  a 
clown)  when  the  only  career  which  appears 
at  all  worth  while  contemplating  is  that  of 
driving  a  locomotive,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  boyish  interest  in  a  railway  train 
is  one  of  those  very  few  early  fancies 
which  we  seldom  outgrow.  That  moat 
potent  expression  of  the  achicveincuts  of 
science,  an  express  train  sweeping  along  the 


of  speed  alone  stands  unimproved.  Trains 
ran  over  the  ground  quite  as  fiist  thirty  or 
forty  years  ^o  as  they  do  at  the  present 
day.  In  one  sense  this  is  true,  but  the  fact  is 
in  no  wise  due  to  lack  of  development  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  locomotive  in  this  direction. 
A  queer-looking  engine,  the  "  Cornwall," 
with  its  huge  driving-wheels  and  spidery 
frames,  was  built  for  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  hard  upon  half  a  century 
ago,  and  as  late  as  within  a  fortnight  of 
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reverberant  track  in  hurricane  flight,  is  a 
spectacle  which  never  fails  to  detain  the  eye 
and  appeal  to  our  wonder  and  admiration, 
familiar  and  conimonplace  though  it  be.  One 
has  but  to  recall  the  racing  conteata  to  the 
North  in  tiie  summer  of  1896,  to  realise  the 
keen  and  widespread  interest  the  public  takes 
in  the  splendid  fabrics  of  wood  and  iron 
which  daily  whirl  their  living  freights  down 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  Kingdom.  Tt 
is  natural  that  the  enormous  increase  of 
travelling  which  takes  place  year  by  year 
sbonld  be  accompanied  by  an  ever-growing 
interest  in  the  mechanical  means  of  travelling. 

One  hears  it  frequently  remarked  that, 
amid  the  marvellous  strides  which  have  been 
made  in  travelling  of  late  years,  the  matter 


writing  this  account  was  employed  to  v\m  an 
American  lioai  "  Kpecial "  from  Liverpool  to 
London,  returning  the  following  day  with 
that  formidable  load,  the  West  Coast  Dining- 
Car  Express.  A  locomotive  tliat  could  run 
two  fast  trains  such  as  these  at  the  present 
day  must  have  been  equally  capable  of  similar 
feats  when  she  fii^t  came  out  of  the  Cornish 
engineer's  shops,  glittering  with  the  bravery 
of  her  new  paint  and  bright  brass,  especially 
when  one  takes  into  consideration  tJie 
difference  of  weight  between  a  load  of 
coaching  stock  in  those  days  and  at  the 
present  time. 

So  then,  apparently,  we  do  not  actually 
travel  so  very  much  faster  than  our  grand- 
fathers.   The  trains  mf^^^^^!^  longer 
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THE  OKEAT  WEBTERH  RAILWAYS  SOUTH  WALES  EXI>BG8S 
EKOINE,  "  GRBYHOUNr." 


S.iJO  FICOM  SWANSEA: 


It  is  difiScult  for 
the  conservative 

eye  of  the  British 
eiif^ineer  to  look 
wiLli  complete 
equanimity  upon 
the  gradual 
"  Amcriamising  " 
of  our  locomotives 
which  has  taken 
place  in  the  last 
few  years.  How- 
ever, the  whole 
tendency  of  science 
is  to  bo  prosaic, 
and  one  mmt  bo 
content  to  see  gruce 
a  n  d  s  y  ni  ni  e  t  r  y 
sacrificed  to  utility. 
The  "extension 


runs  without  stopping,  and  are  gradually 
increasing  in  weight,  so  that  if  the  loco- 
motive of  the  present  day  does  not  traverse 
the  road  with  greater  speed  than  her 
predecessors,  she  is  called  npon  to  do  double 
the  amount  of  work.  For  example,  when 
Mr.  Patrick  Stirling  brought  out  the  first  of 
the  celebrated  Great  Northern  "  single " 
engines,  witli  eight-foot  drivntg-wheels  and 
outside  cylinders,  in  18(59,  the  average 
weight  of  the  Scotch  expresses  they  were 
required  to  draw  was  1 20  tons ;  to-day 
these  same  trains  seldom  go  out  of  King's 
Cross  under  250  tons  load.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  has  been  obliged  to  replace  Mr. 
Stirling's  beautiful  and  meritorious  engines 
by  a  quite  new  type,  of  which  w^e  give  an 
illustration ;  and  all 
tiie  leading  com- 
jiaiiirs  are  substi- 
tuting coupled  loeo- 
motives,  with 
smaller  driving- 
wheels  and  conse- 
quent increased 
tractive  power,  for 
the  "singles"  which 
were  so  popular  in 
the  express  traffic 
of  this  country  up 
to  the  period  when 
the  steady  inereas(^ 
of  the  loads  they 
were  required  to 
pull  rendered  them 
no  longer  suited  to 
the  work. 


front,"  introduced 
first  of  all  into  this  country  by  Mr.  .Dean,  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  on  his  return 
from  the  United  States,  certainly  does  not 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  magnificent  Swindon 
locomotives  ;  but  when  we  are  told  that  this 
addition  to  the  length  of  the  sinoke-hox  has 
a  powerful  tendency  to  aiTest  the  flying  of 
sparks,  and  that  there  is  less  chance  than 
ever  of  getting  a  cinder  in  one's  eye,  the 
"  compensating  clause  "  is  at  once  manifest. 
The  performances  of  the  locomotives  which 
the  Midland  Railway  Company  have  had 
built  for  them  at  the  famous  Baldwin 
Works,  in  America,  were  watched  with  the 
most  critical  interest  by  engineerp  in  this 
country,  and  thus  far  have  accomplished 
feats  of  fair  merit.  Yet,  we  believe,  the 
Midland  Railway  officials  do  not  consider 
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them  in  any  point  equal  to  their  own  beat 
types.  A  good  many  years  ago  the  Great 
Northern  Company  imported  a  Yankee 
enf^ine,  to  test  its  qualifications  upon  their 

system  ;  but,  to  jnd<<e  by  the  results,  they 
coiisidoved  that  tiie  locomotives  turned  out 
of  Donciister  by  Mr.  Patrick  Stirlinj^  were 
better  suited  to  the  work  re<|uired  of  tliera. 

Tlie  historic  express  trains  of  tin's  country, 
whose  names  have  for  a  long  generation  past 
been  symbolic  of  velocity,  have  nearly  all  been 
gradually 
eclipsed  by 
more  modern 
services  upon 
their  own 
systems,  until 
their  records 
have  ceased  to 
be  anything 
more  no  w 
than  the  mere 
commonplace 
achievements 
of  everyday 
railway  work. 
That  famous  train,  the  "  Flying  Dutchman  " 
— which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
regular  expresses  in  the  Kinjjdom— was  for 
many  years  regarded  as  the  fastest  train  of 
its  time,  and  its  London  to  Swindon  run,  of 
seventy-eight  miles  without  a  stop,  looked 
upon  as  a  remarkable  exploit  for  an  hour 
and  twenty-seven  minutes'  work.  Nowadays 
the  traditional  11.45  a.m.  from  Paddington, 
continuing  to  peiform  exactly  the  same  jour- 
neys, in  the  same  time,  as  made  the  name  of 
the  "Flying  Dutchman "  one  of  admiration 
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and  wonder,  has  sunk  quite  into  the  second 
class  category  of  fast  long-run  expresses. 
Indeed,  down  to  the  time  tJiat  the  pre- 
sent able  general  manager  of  the  Great 
Western  Riiilway  assumed  office,  there  was 
no  more  conservative  line  amongst  our  great 
systems.  Now,  it  may  he  fearlessly  asserted, 
Brnners  great  railway  is  assuredly  second  to 
none  in  the  Kingdom.  The  South  Wales 
Express,  8.35  p.m.  ex  Paddington,  is  timed 
to  make  the  run  to  Bath,  109  miles,  in  two 

hours,  or  ?\?,\ 
miles  an  hour 
over  the 
ground,  in- 
eluding  start 
and  stop,  and 
the  several 
''service 
c  li  e  c  k  s  " 
through  tlie 
big,  busy  sta- 
tions m  route. 
There  are,  of 
course,  many 
trains  whose 

booked  time  records  quicker  running,  but 
none  of  them,  we  believe,  sustain  such  a 

rate  of  speed  over  so  great  a  length  of  road. 
When  one  considers  that  f I'cqnently  the  train 
is  not  doing  more  than  twenty-hve  or  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  upon  banks  and  during 
checks,  it  will  be  manifest  that  her  speed 
must  occasionahy  rise  to  fully  seventy  miles 
an  hour,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  distance 
in  the  time  stated. 

The  morning  Up  South  Wales'  Corridor 
Espreffl,  of  which  the  one  just  referred  to 
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forms  tlie  corresponding  return  train,  cer- 
tainly deserves  a  conspicuous  pliice  amongst 
the  famous  trains  of  to-day.  Running  from 
Newport  to  London,  via  the  Severn  Tunnel, 
a  distance  of  144  miles,  without  a  stop,  this 
train,  when  it  waa  first  put  .on,  nearly  five 
years  ago,  made  the  longest  regular  unbroken 
journey  in  the  United  Kingdom — perhaps  in 
the  world.  The  acceleration  of  the  Night 
Scotchman  on  the  London  and  North 
W^tern  Railway  shortly  afterwards  eclipsed 
it  by  tlic  Euston  to  Crewe  run  of  158  miles, 
performed  in  three  hours  and  five  minutes,  a 
very  meritorious  piece  of  work.  Since  that 
compiiratively  recent  period  the  introduction 
of  water-troughs  upon  the  ])rin(;i[)al  railways 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  general  increase  in 
the  length  of  distances  traversed  without 
stopping,  the  running  power's  of  the  loco- 


TlIK  LONJJJJN,   liiiltill'i'UN  A.NIJ  SOUTH  <;OAST  llAILW 
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motive  now  l)eing  practically  only  limited  by 
the  amount  of  fuel  that  can  be  carried. 

The  mode  of  picking  up  water  whilst 
running  at  exprt^s  rate  is  ingenious, 
and,  like  many  other  ingenious  things,  very 
simple.  Beneath  the  tender  is  suspended  a 
kind  of  scoop  or  shoot ;  and  the  moment  the 
engine  comes  over  the  trough,  tiie  fireman, 
by  a  swift  turn  of  a  lever,  lets  down  this 
water-catcher  into  the  narrow,  brimming 
waterway.  The  velocity  of  the  train  forces 
the  foaming  liquid  up  tlie  shoot,  through  an 
apertiirc  in  the  tender,  whence  it  cascades 
over  into  the  tank. 

Another  famous  tmin  run  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway  is  their  Newquay  Express, 
popularly  known  as  the  "  Coniishraan." 
During  the  holiday  uioiitlis,  from  the  Ist 
of  July  to  the  Ist  of  October,  when  luilway 
traffic  is  eiiormoue  and  managing  directoi"S 
are  rubbing  their  hands,  this  express  is  run 


in  two  halves,  the  first  portion  of  it  going 
from  London  to  Exeter  without  a  halt,  a 
magnificent  journey  of  194  miles,  covered  in 
several  minutes  less  than  three  hours  and 
three  quarters.  The  load  of  this  splendid 
train  usually  consists  of  six  eight-wheeled 
corridor  coaches  of  the  clerestory  type, weigh- 
ing, when  freighted,  thirty  tons  each,  and 
drawn  by  one  of  Mr.  Dean's  splendid 
engines  of  the  "Waterford"  class,  which 
weighs  about  eighty-five  tons. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  popular  of 
the  notable  trains  of  this  country  is  the 
world -renowned  10  a.m.  express  from  King's 
Cross,  the  "Flying  Scotchman."  The 
advent  of  Mr.  Patrick  Stirling's  superb 
engines  in  IHC)!),  and  their  remarkable  per- 
formances over  a  by  no  means  easy  road, 
attracted  great  attention  to  this  celebrated 
train,  and  the 
London-to-Grant- 
ham  run  long  held 
the  record  as  a  feat 
of  unsurpassed 
pace-making.  The 
new  locomotives 
which  Mr.  Ivatt 
has  designed  to 
maintain  the  repu- 
t a t i 0 n  of  the 
"Greyhound  of 
the  North"  are, 
perhaps,  the  most 
ponderous  and 
powerful  pieces  of 
railway  meclianism 
in  the  Kingdom. 
(Jazing  at  their 
immense  proportions  ;ts  they  stand  upon  the 
road,  one  can  believe  them  to  be  equal  to 
almost  any  demands  which  could  be  nuide 
upon  their  pulling  capacity  ;  and  w  hen  the 
difficulties  of  the  long  bank  up  to  Potter's 
Bar,  and  the  enormous  weight  of  the  trains, 
are  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be  evident 
that  these  mighty  fabrics  have  need  of  all 
the  power  they  are  capable  of  generating,  in 
order  to  accomplish  their  work. 

One  hears  some  queer  and  irresponsible 
statements  made  from  time  to  time,  usually 
by  ])ersons  who  make  their  assertions  with 
a  dogmatic  air  of  conviction  calculated  to 
suggest  that  they  really  know  what  they  are 
talking  about,  upon  matters  connected  with 
the  working  of  express  trains.  A  few 
brief  particulars  relative  to  the  working  of 
an  average  express  train  might  be  of  interest. 
The  coal  cunsunqition  of  a  loconiotiN'e  with 
coupled  wheels, I  |i^intaiiiing  _power  enough 
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to  run  ite  load  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  is  about 
tkirty-two  pounds  a  minute,  for  a  heating 
surface  of  1,400  feet.  A  locomotive  of  the 
single  driving-wheel  type  burns  about  three 
pounds  pur  minute  less,  with  the  same  result 
as  to  speed,  but  less  elifectivenesR  in  point  of 
tractive  power.  With  a  firebox  of  the  Belpaire 
pattern  ilie  fuel  expenditure  would  be  a  little 
lesfi.  The  lieatin^^  sin'face  of  a  boiler  in 
first  class  passinifrcr  eTl^^ines  varies  from 
twelve  hundred  s(puu'e  feet  to  nearly  sixteen 
hundred  square  feet,  the  larger  portion  of 
which  is  gained  by  the  area  of  the  numerous 
tubes  passing  .from  the  furnace  into  the 
smoke-box.  The  power  which  the  boiler  of 
such  an  engine  as  the  Great  Western  Com- 
pany's mai^nificent  "  "Waterford  "  is  capable 
of  genoratinf^  is  equal  to  about  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  horse.  Few  passenger  locomotives 
in  this  country  are  worked  at  a  less  pressure 
than  a  hundred  ami  fifty  ]>onnds  iipoii  the 
square  inch,  and  many  of  them  maintain 
their  steam-gaujj;e  at  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds  whilst  running.  The 
weight  upon  the  boiler-plates,  if  calculated 
out  on  these  figures,  will  be  found  to  equal 
many  hundreds  of  tons ;  and  when  one 
considers  this  mighty  pent-up  force,  racking 
and  straining  within  its  steel  confines,  it  is  a 


remarkable  tesriniony  to  the  care  of  con- 
struction exercised,  that  an  explosion,  through 
failure  of  the  boiler  to  bear  the  load  of  its 
titanic  forces,  is  practically  unknown.  The 
average  ipiantity  of  water  consumed,  in 
express  steaming,  is  very  close  upon  two 
thousand  gallons  an  hour  ;  the  oil  tiiken  up 
from  the  various  bibricators,  in  the  same 
period,  about  one  quart.  The  revolutions  of 
the  driving-wheel  of  a  locomotive  sncli,  for 
instance,  as  tlie  Midland  Railway  use  for 
their  fast  traffic,  of  the  7-ft.  6-in.  "  single  " 
type,  running  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  is  neax 
upon  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  minute,  and 
the  number  of  blasts  of  steam  exhausted  from 
the  chimney  at  this  same  speed  is  five  hun- 
dred a  minute,  the  beats  of  the  purring 
volume  being  almost  indistinguishable  as  the 
white  stream  pours  from  the  funnel's  lip. 
A  standard  express  train,  on  any  of  our 
principal  railways,  weighs  on  an  average 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  loaded, 
exclusive  of  the  engine,  which  weighs  about 
eighty  tons.  The  impjict  of  this  mass,  when 
it  is  hurling  along  with  a  momentum  of  a 
mile  a  minute,  would  present  a  figure  rather 
startling  to  the  contemplation  of  those  who 
are  timid  of  collisions.  And  yet  with  tJiat 
wonderful  mechanism,  the  automatic  vacuum 
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brake,  a  train  racing  along  at  sixty  miles  an 
hour  can  be  easily  brought  to  a  standstill  in 
five  times  its  own  average  length. 

The  proud  designation  of  "The  Fastest 
Train  in  Europe"  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  Caledonian  Railway  Company's  Tourist 
Express,  rniiiiing 
over  their  section 
of  the  West  Coast 
Joint  Htofk  route, 
and,  even  if  on 
account  of  its  title 
alone,  this  train  de- 
serves a  place  in  any 
description  of 
notable  expresses  of 
to-day.  The  per- 
formance of  tliis 
train  between 
>jiiston  and  Carlisle 
is  notliing  very 
wonderfuJ,but  when 
the  locomotive  of 
Crewe  is  taken  off, 
and  one  of  Mr. 
Mcintosh's  mighty 
machines  backs 


— a  distance  of  241  miles.  This  on  the  face 
of  it  may  not  appear  any  such  extraordinary 
achievement;  but  when  the  difficulties  of 
the  road  are  realised,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  train  is  often  not  doing  more  than 
about  thirty  miles  an  hour,  it  will  be  evident 
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down  upon  it,  awakenin^^  the  midniglit  echoes 
of  the  great  Carlisle  station  wiUi  the  slirill 
liissing  of  its  safety-valve,  tlio  train  very 
soon  justifies  the  sobriquet  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it  of  "  The  Aberdeen  Flyer." 
Leaving  Carlisle  at  2.17,  this  express  runs, 
with  four  stops,  to  Aberdeen  in  298  minutes 


that  the  locomotive 
must  carry  its  bur- 
then at  least  seventy 
miles  an  hour  over 
long  stretches  of 
the  road  in  order 
to  make  its  journey 
in  the  booked  time. 
For  instance,  be- 
tween Carlisle  and 
Stirling  there  is  the 
celebrated  gradient 
from  Beattock  to 
The  Summit,  ex- 
tending a  distance 
of  ten  miles,  and 
rising  above  650 
feet.  The  angle  of 
incline  is  very  heavy 
indeed  all  the  way, 
never  being  less  than  1  in  88,  and  frequently 
as  steep  as  1  in  74.  Then,  further  on  the 
road,  there  is  a  climb  of  250  feet  in.  a 
gradient  of  five  miles  long,  between  the 
Bridge  of  Allan  and  Kinbrick,  the  rise  vary- 
ing from  1  in  138  to  1  in  74.  Such  long 
and  heavy  banks  as  tbe^&^^^^^^risiiig 
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difference  in  the  average 
mileage  of  an  express.  It 
was  in  order  to  maintain 
the  reputation  of  tliie  same 
Tourist  Express  that  Mr. 
Mcintosh  brought  out  his 
celebrated  engines  of  tlie 
"  Dunalastair  "  type,  during 
the  memorable  races  to  the 
Korth  ;  but  almost  before 
these  magnificent  locomo- 
tives bad  an  opportunity  to 
give  any  account  of  their 
capabilities,  the  contest 
ceased. 

Anotliei'  f;\jii'Bss  chat  must 
assuredly  take  rank  amongst 
the  notable  trains  of  this 
country  is  the  Loudon  and 
North  Western  Company's 
Irish  Mail,  popularly  known 
as  the  "Wild  Irishman." 
In  this  age  of  long  runs 
without  stopping,  the  achievements  of  the 
historic  8.45  p.m.  from  Eustou  have  been 
somewhat  eclipsed  by  the  performances  of 
the  comparatively  new  10.1.5  p.m.  Irish 
Night  Express,  which  runs  through  to  Crewe 
without  a  halt,  and  covers  the  201  miles  to 
Holyhead  in  five  hours  and  a  quarter,  as 
against  the  five  hours  and  thirty-two  minutes 
occupied  by  the  Mail.  But,  notwithstanding 
that  it  has  been  beaten  by  a  record  of  seven- 
teen minutes  by  its  own  Company  (unkindest 
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cut  of  all),  the  time-honoured  Irish  Mail  will 
long  continue  to  occupy  a  prominent  position 
in  railway  annals,  as  a  train  whose  name, 
perhaps,  next  after  that  of  the  "  Flying 
Scotchman,"  has  for  many  year's  been 
synonymous  with  great  swiftness. 

Although  they  cannot  be  included  in  this 
account  of  famous  trains,  owing  to  the 
irregularity  with  which  they  run,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  some  of  the  most  remarkable  feats 
of  rapid  railway  travelling  of  the  present  day 
are  achieved  by  the 
"  Boat  Specials  " 
which  are  put  on 
by  several  of  the 
principal  companies 
for  the  convenience 
of  passengers  arriv- 
ing at  the  outports 
by  the  great  ocean, 
lines.  The  most 
notable  among 
these  are  the  Cape 
and  Indian  Mail 
Specials,  run  by  the 
( r  reat  Western  Kail- 
wayfrom  Plymouth 
to  London,  with 
stops  at  Exeter 
■  and  Bristol  merely 
to  change  engines, 
and  the  American 
Boat  Specials  of  the 
London  and  North 
Western  Company, 
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qiieritly  nm  from  tlie  (;it,y  of  tike  Mersey 
into  Enstoii  without  ji  stoji.  indeed,  UjIh 
latter  Oompany  jiow  book  a  special  express 
vestibuled  tiuiii  to  run  on  eight  days  in 
each  month,  in  connection  with  tlie  departure 
of  the  New  York  steamers,  which  makes  no 
stop  between.  Ijondou  and  Livei-^ool,  doing 
this  splendid  Journey  of  200|  miles  in  fouv 
hours  precisely.  This,  however,  as  a  piece 
of  locomotive  work  is  distinctly  inferior  to 
the  performance  of  the  Great  Western 
Company's  "  Relief  Cornishman,"  between 
Psuldington  and  Kxeter — a  distance  of  only 
abont  six  miles  less,  which  is  accomplished  in 
seventeen  minutes  under  the  foregoing  time. 
The  London  and  South  Western  Railway 
also  run  some  special  boat  trains  between 
Waterloo  and  Plymouth  which,  considering 
the  difficulties  of  that  Company's  road  over 
certain  sections,  do  very  good  work.  But 
the  best  trains  run  by  the  South  Western 
Railway  are  undoubtedly  their  Southampton 
Boat  Expresses,  and  notably  amongst  these 
the  "  Eagle  "  Express,  which  runs  with  the 
American  mail. 

One  will  naturally  look  foj'  sonic  fine 
performances  from  the  Great  Central  Hail- 
way  when  the  management  considers  the 
new  track  snfflciently  consolidated  to  attenijit 
a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  they  at  pi-csent 
indulge  in.  In  order  to  be  fully  equal  to 
any  competition  in  the  way  of  speed,  Mr. 


Harry  Pollitt,  the  locomotive  superintendent 
of  the  line,  has  latt^ly  built  u  scries  of  engines 
which  are  exjiected  to  prove  themselves  equal 
to  any  record-breaking  feats  that  may  be 
demanded  of  them.  Tliey  are  of  the  7-ft. 
coupled  type,  with  boilers  constructed  of 
Siemens-Martin  steel,  to  work  at  170  lb.  of 
steam  to  the  square  inch.  The  cylinders 
are  18^  inches  in  bore  by  26-incli  stroke, 
and  are  fitted  with  piston  valves.  The  ten- 
ders carry  4,000  gallons  of  water  and  five 
tons  of  coal,  the  total  length  over  bufPers  is 
r)4  feet,  and  the  weight  in  running  order 
very  nearly  niTiety  tons. 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  for  that  fine 
system,  the  Midland  Railway,  that  the  s('opc 
of  its  route  to  the  North  does  not  give  tlie 
same  opportunities  for  those  sensational  per- 
formances which  have  brought  into  snch 
prominence  the  two  other  great  tmnk  lines 
between  which  it  runs.  It  is  assuredly 
owing  to  no  fault  of  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  efficiency  of  the  rolling  stock  of 
this  Coinpany,  that  tlieir  trains  are  not  the 
very  fastest,  in  thelCingdom.  When  not  unduly 
loaded,  there  are  perhaps  no  locomotives 
which  c^iu  give  a  better  account  of  them- 
selves than  the  red-hued  racers  of  Derby, 
of  the  latest  "single"  type.  This  is  proved 
by  the  run  which  they  make  twice  daily, 
from  St,  Pancras  to  Nottingham,  without  a 
stop,  a  distance  of  124  miles,  covered  ui  two 
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hours  and  twenty  -  three 
minutes,  ovei'  some  very 
long  and  heavy  gradients. 
Between  given  points  these 
trains  I'rcijuently  travel  at 
a  speed  of  seventy  miles 
an  hour  over  long  reaches 
of  the  road. 

One  would  scarcely  sup- 
pose that  the  "distressful 
country "  would  produce 
an  express  worthy  to  rank  amongst  the 
notable  trains  of  the  Kingdom,  and  yet  this 
account  would  be  very  incomplete  without 
referctice  to  the  Dublin  and  Queenstown 
Mai]  of  the  (Ireat  Southern  and  Western 
Railway,  and  also  the  Ktllarney  Express  of 
the  same  Company.  Whatever  may  be  the 
state  of  "  backwardation  "  of  Ireland  in  most 
matters,  including,  perhaps,  her  railways, 
they  are  assuredly  well  up-to-date  upon  the 
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forty-five  miles  an  hour.  When  the  three 
stops  which  are  made  m  route  are  allowed 
for,  the  average  actual  mnning  speed  would 
work  out  at  very  little  under  fifty  miles  an 
hour.  The  Killarney  Express,  which  runs 
only  during  the  summer  months  and  is 
precisely  the  same  class  of  train,  doe.s  even 
better  than  this,  doing  the  journey  from 
Kingsbridge  (Dublin)  to  Mallow,  a  distance 
of  14.5  miles,  in  two  hours  and  fifty-five 
minutes,  stopping 
five  minutes  at 
liaUybropby  for 
water.  The  run- 
ning speed,  there- 
fore, to  Mallow 
averages  fully  fifty- 
one  miles  an  hour, 
a  performance  of 
first  class  excel- 
lence. Beyond 
Mallow,  to  Killar- 
ney, a  distance  of 
forty-one  miles,  the 
line  is  single,  and 
worked  upon  what 
is  known  as  the  staff  system  of  signalling. 
The  stiiff  is  changed  seven  times  during 
this  poi'lion  of  the  joui-ney,  ;tud  by  a  most 
ingenious  electrical  arrangement  is  picked  up 
by  the  engine  when  tra\"elling  at  a  speed  of 
forty  miles  an  hour,  the  exchange  staff  being 
simultaneously  deposited  upon  the  ground  in 
its  place. 

There  are,  of  courae,  many  trains  outside 
of  those  already  named  which  might  justly 
claim  a  place  in  this  account  did  space  permit 


Great  Southern  and  Western  route.  The 
Up  and  Down  Day  Mails  are  composed  of 
bogie  coaching  stock,  including  first  and 
second  class  dining-cars,  and   are  coupled 
together  with   covered   gangways,  on  the 
corridor  system,  so  that  there  is  contijmous 
commimication  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  train.    The  locomotives  employed  to 
draw  this  load  are  of  the  most  recent  four- 
coupled  bogie  type,  and  are  powerful  and 
efficient  machines,  if  indeed  they  are  not  so 
massive  and  hand- 
some as  the  express 
engines  of  most  of 
the  principal  Eng- 
lish lines.  Tlie  run- 
ning time  between 
Kingsbridge  and 
Cork  (HH;  miles)  is 
three  hours  forty- 
one  minutes,  or  an 
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Cliief  among  tliese  ^vould  be 
the  expresses  employed  in  tlie 
fast  Continental  services,  all 
of  which  do  excellent  work, 
notwithstiuuiing  the  extent  to 
wliicii  they  arc  handicapped 
by  the  local  suburban  traffic, 
that  happens  to  be  exception- 
ally thick  upon  all  the  lines 
over  which  tbeyare  run.  The 
Brighton  Pullman  trains,  too, 
stand  pre-eminent  for  their 
speed  upon  the  comparatively 
short  -  distance  journeys  the 
limits  of  their  runs  enable  them 
to  niiikc.  The  celebrated  "  liaukers'  "  train 
covers  the  51  miles  in  58  minnte.^,  a  rate  of 
travelling  which  compares  very  favourably 
with  the  average  speed  of  the  fastest  expresses 
in  the  Kingdom.  It  may  be  here  remarked 
that  the  sensiitiou  of  rapid  travelling  is  not 
always  by  any  means  a  criterion  to  the  actual 
speed  of  a  train.  The  "  rattle-bang  "  of  old- 
fashioned  coaching  stock  over  bad  roads  is 
apt  to  be  taken  as  the  oscillation  of  v(iry 
swift  travelling  ;  whereas  the  actual  fact  is 
that  witii  modern  bogie  coaches  the  faster 
they  run,  the  more  smoothly  they  skim  over 
the  rails,  until  they  settle  down  into  that 
lulling  motion  like  to  the  sleeping  of  a 
spinning  humming-top,  which  betokens  the 
mile-a-minute  flight. 

"When  one  reviews  the  enormous  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  railway  travelling  within  the 
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past  few  years,  one  can  ouly  wonder  how 
much  further  the  spirit  of  coni])etition  will 
carry  the  various  compii.nies  in  the  provision 
of  luxuries  for  travellers.  Corridor  and 
vestibule  trains  and  Pullmans  we  have  long 
ceased  to  look  upon  as  anything  but  the  merest 
commonplaces  ;  perhaps  the  most  recent  in- 
novation has  come  from  the  quarter  whence 
one  would  have  chiefly  expected  the  very  latest 
idea  to  emanate.  The  Great  Central  Railway 
has  introduced  a  bufFet-car,  to  run  upon 
its  principal  expresses.  The  interior  of  this 
most  up-to-date  example  of  railway  coaching 
stock  is  a  very  elegant  and  complete  little 
bar,  where  the  hlase  traveller  may  lounge 
out  the  thunderous  progress  of  his  journey 
complacently  peering  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  glass,  and  musing  upon  the  distinct 
advaati^e  of  an  age  of  science  which  has 
brought  about  ^is. 


THOMPSON'S  PROGRESS 


By  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE.* 


No-  II.— THE  PROFITABLE  STRIKE. 


UT  of  sheer  joy 
and  exhiliira- 
tion,  Thonias 
Thompson  was 
itidnlj^ing  in  a 
clog-dance  to 
the  accompani- 
ment of  his 
own  clear  whistle  ;  and 
the  rat-laifle-r(Uth  of  the 
clog-irons  on  stone  pave- 
ment drew  many  eyes 
to  his  performance.  A 
stream  of  white-skirted 
mill-girls  poured  out  of 
the  door  of  the  weaving-shed  beside  him. 
They  flung  him  a  good  deal  of  pleasant  chaff 
whilst  they  piunwi  the  shawls  over  their 
heads,  and  it  was  very  plain  to  see  that  ho 
was  more  than  an  ordinary  favourite  amongrit 
them.  Tom  had  not  the  vaguest  intention 
at  that  period  of  cramping  his  movemente 
or  his  efforts  by  matrimony,  and  said  so 
freely  ;  but  he  liked  popularity  and  the 
admiration  of  wotnen's  eyes,  and  made  it  his 
business  to  obtain  abundance  of  both. 

But  presiint-ly,  when  the  stream  of  hands 
had  ebbed  away  down  the  narrow,  twisted 
street  to  make  the  most  of  their  sixty 
minutes  of  dinner  space,  there  arrived,  in 
the  doorway  above,  the  tenant  of  the  mill. 
He  was  a  man  of  six-and-twenty,  and  so  somo 
sis  years  Tom's  senior.  He  was  thin  anl 
white-faced,  and  he  wore  a  heavy  red  whisker 
cut  square  from  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  tlie 
corner  of  the  moutii ;  and  just  at  thaC 
moment  he  appeared  to  be  holding  back  with 
some  difficulty  an  explosion  of  bad  temper. 

Tom  winked  at  him  cheerfully,  and  ended 
bis  dance  with  a  final  flirt  of  the  clog-iron 
upon  the  stone.  "  Don't  you  wish  you  could 
step  like  that,  Hophni  ?  " 

"  I'm  Mr.  Asquith  to  my  hands." 
"  Then  I  think  I'll  call  you  Hophni,  like 
we  always  did  up  at  Bierley,  and  you  can 
consider  me  sacked."    A  stray  cat  came  and 
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rubbed  at  his  leg.  Tom  pulled  its  tail 
dexterously,  and  the  cat  writhed  and  gurgled 
in  an  ecstasy  of  enjoyment.  "  I  reckon 
there's  no  more  to  be  learned  in  your  mill 
now.    It  seems  to  me  I've  sucked  you  dry." 

"  You  can  come  in  and  get  your  time  now, 
and  thankful  I'll  be  to  see  the  last  of  you 
and  your  sauce.  You  dou't  come  back  again, 
either,  though  you'll  be  begging  for  employ- 
ment in  a  week's  time.  Half  the  mills  in 
Bradford  are  standing  to-day,  and  the  other 
half  are  only  I'unniiig  on  short  time.  Weaving 
overlookers  as  good  as  you,  my  man,  are 
growing  thick  on  every  bush  round  here, 
with  trade  as  bad  as  it  is  jest  now." 

Tom  whistled  a  bar  or  two  of  a  sprightly 
air.  "  I  can  see  you've  got  that  matter 
of  the  dobby  -  box  still  in  your  head, 
Hophni." 

"  It  was  niy  patent  all  along.  You  were 
in  my  employ,  and  as  my  paid  ,  hand,  any 
improvement  in  the  looms  which  you  may 
hit  upon  belongs  to  me." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I've  heard  that  tale  before." 

"And  let  me  tell  you  that  your  original 
hint  didn't  amount  to  much.  I  have  had  to 
develop  it.  The  thing  has  cost  me  scores 
of  pounds  in  experimenting.  It's  been  so 
altered  that  none  of  the  original  idea  is  left 
in  it.  You  wouldn't  recognise  that  dobhy- 
bos  as  it  stands  to-day.  And  it  isn't  finished 
yet.  I  shall  have  to  spend  more  on  it  before 
it's  ready  for  manufacture  as  a  perfect 
machine." 

"  They  teach  you  the  intention  of  lying 

pretty  well  at  thy  chapel,  Hophni,"  said 
Toni  thoughtfully,  "but  ye  make  a  poor 
show  at  following  out  the  practice.  I  should 
change  chapels  if  I  were  thee,  Hophni." 

"  You  let  chapel  alone,"  said  Asquith 
furiously. 

"I'm  likely  to,"  said  Tom.  "Seen  too 
much  of  chapel  ways  since  I've  been  with  you. 
But  what's  this  tale  about  you  ordering  ten 
of  the  new  looms,  with  my — that  is,  your 
dobby-boxea,  from  Keighley  ?  They  said 
you  were  trying  to  keep  it  quiet,  but  the 
tale's  slipped  out." 

Mr.  Asquith's  thin  w:bite  cheeks  flushed. 
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It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  cauj^ht  out  iu  a  lie, 
even  by  a  discharged  employee.  "  Well," 
he  said,  '*  I  don!t  see  why  I  need  justify 
myself  to  you.  It's  no  concern  of  yours. 
I'm  payiug  for  thoui,  aiivwiiv." 

"Ho!  yes,"  said  Tuiu  dt;Hglitedly,  "  jon'il 
be  paying  tlie  cost,  and  a  nice  fat  royalty,  toci, 
if  yon  don't  want  the  looms  broken  up  a,s 
soon  as  tlicy  are  delivered.  Ho  !  yes,  Hoplnii, 
you're  paying."  And  once  more  Tom's 
clogs  clattered  on  the  pavement  with  a  joy- 
ous rattle-taUralth. 

"  Stop  that  innnoral  dancing,  yon  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  doing  such  a 
thing." 

"  J^ot  I.  David  danced.  But  I'm  just 
wondering  how  much  royalty  yon  can  afford 
to  pay  witliont  getting  baiiked." 

"  Royalty,  yoii  poaching  scoundrel !  I  tell 
you  there  is  no  royalty.  The  patent's  taken 
out  in  my  own  name." 

Tom  froze  into  a  sudden  sobriety,  and  the 
big  chin  began  to  project  itself  with  unplea- 
sant firmness.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  you  took 
out  the  patent,  but  you  waited  a  few  hours 
too  long  in  doing  it.  I  made  you  a  fair 
offer  to  begin  with.  I  took  my  drawings  to 
you  and  showed  you  the  invention,  on  the 
offer  of  equal  partnership  if  yon  would  put 
the  money  in.  You  agreed  to  that.  .But 
I've  known  your  shifty  ways  this  long 
enough,  Hophui,  and  I  made  so  bold  as  to 
keep  an  eye  on  you.  There's  a  lass  you 
want  to  marry— — 

Hoplini  Asqnith's  pale  face  grew  ghastly. 
*'  Leave  her  out,  please." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Tom,  who  was  by  no 
means  merciless.  "But  you  shouldn't 
promise  anybody  more  than  you've  got.  I 
picked  up  the  hint,  you  see,  from  your  own 
lips  ;  and  as  I  saw  you'd  every  idea  of  throw- 
ing me  over,  I  just  got  in  at  the  back  of 
you,  and  took  out  a  provisional  protection 
myself.  Yours  went  off  to  Loudon  Thurs- 
day ? " 

"  Yes." 

*'  Mine  was  in  the  Patent  OlRce  by  then, 
and  filed.  It  was  posted  Monday.  So  you 
see  I'm  well  covered." 

"  Your  patent  will  never  hold,"  said 
Hophni  violently.  "And,  at  any  rate,  ye've 
not  enough  brass  to  fight  me  for  it." 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  Tom,  with  one  of  his  dogged 
looks,  "and  how  much  do  vou  put  me  down 
for  ?  " 

"  Your  half  week's  wage  which  yon  have 
yet  to  draw." 

Tom  dived  a  hand  into  his  pocket  and 
produced  a  bank  pass-book.    "I  thought 


there'd  be  some  quistiou  like  this  betwixt 
me  and  thee,  Hoplmi,  and  so  I  brought 
t'book  along.  There's  two  hundred  and 
thirty -two  pound   ten  shilling  there,  as 

you'll  notice,  and  though  it's  a  deposit 
account,  repayable  at  two  months,  1  reckon 
1  can  get  it  out  in  time  to  fight  thee,  my 
man,  if  tha'  shows  awkward." 

Hophni  gasped  in  amazemont.  MoTiey 
was  his  chief  god  :  it  was  for  him  even 
above  the  (lod  of  the  chapel,  and  he  always 
bowed  before  it.  "  Wherever  did  ye  get  all 
that  brass  from,  Tom  ?  Never  honest,  I 
know.  Why  did  ye  not  tell  of  it  before, 
and  I  could  have  used  it  for  yon  in  the 
business  ?  " 

"  If  it  was  locked  up  in  a  bnsiness,"  said 
Tom  drily,  "  'appen  it  mightn't  be  easy  to 
come  by  at  a  pinch  wlien  it  was  wanted,  like 
— well,  say,  like  now." 

Hophni  Asquith  gritted  his  teeth  and 
tugged  at  his  square-cut  red  whisker.  He 
intended  to  use  the  new  loom,  because  vast 
profit  was  latent  in  its  improvements ;  he 
intended  to  pay  no  royalty  or  fee  to  Tom  if 
fighting  or  dodginess  could  avoid  it,  because 
he  preferred  to  have  all  that  profit  in  his 
own  pocket;  and  he  was  setting  his  nimble 
brain  just  then  a-runimaging  for  some 
scheme  by  which  Tom  conld  be  left  out 
in  the  cold,  or  be  conveniently  packed  out 
of  the  way.  He  was  not  scrupulous— they 
were  neither  of  them  ^ery  scrupulous,  for 
that  matter — and  some  of  the  schemes  that 
flashed  past  him  were  not  over  creditable. 
But  then  Tom  quite  appreciated  that  in  the 
immediate  future  he  would  have  to  keep  his 
weather  eye  lifting  for  squalls.  It  was  all 
part  of  the  game,  and  he  was  perfectly  ready 
to  take  his  risks.  In  fact,  he  had  a  very 
appreciative  taste  for  a  scrimmage,  and  did 
not  much  care  whether  it  was  physical  or 
whether  it  was  mental.  He  had  tried  his 
thews  many  a  time,  and  tried  also  his  powers 
of  strategy,  and  was  chinful  with  confidence 
in  both  of  them. 

They  parted  at  this  point,  and  it  was 
characteristic  of  the  pair  of  them  that 
Hophni  Asqnith  should  retire  forthwith  to 
his  narrow  little  office  to  grapple  there  and 
then  with  i,he  problem,  and  permit  it  to 
worry  him  incessantly  from  then  onwards, 
and  that  Tom  sliould  dismiss  the  matter 
entirely  from  his  thoughts.  In  1850  there 
was  no  Yorkshireman  in  all  the  West  Riding 
keener  for  commercial  success  than  Mr. 
Thomas  Thompson,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  had  other  objects  in  life  to  which  he 
gave  portions  of  his  at^^iyi^Q^  was  a 
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fellow  of  infinitely  quick  decisions  ;  once 
he  bad  made  np  bis  mind  njion  a  niaUer, 
he  could  tilt  it  completely  ont  of  bis  tliougbts 
till  the  moment  t;iime  to  take  it  up  again  ; 
and  in  the  meanwhile  find  refreshment  in 
some  entirely  different  mental  exercise. 

Accordingly  he  took  his  leave  of  Asquith, 
whistled  up  his  intelligent  ehe-dog,  which 
answered  to  tbe  name  of  Clara,  and  marched 
off  in  this  company  at  a  smart  pace. 

He  stopped  once  at  tlie  door  of  a  cellar 
dwelling,  and  lialled  down,  "  Maister  still 
playing  ? " 

"Aye,  lad.     lie's  bad  no  wark  these 
three  week." 

*'  Sithee,  here's  a  couple  of  rabbits 
pen  tbey'U  do  for 
t'baims."  After 
which  he  went  on 
again,  whistling 
cheerfnily,  with  the 
stolid  Clara  keeping 
close  to  beel,  as 
befitted  an  elderly 
dog.  These  small, 
unobtrusive  bene- 
factions bad  cometo 
bepartof  his  nature, 
and  he  derived  a 
curious  inward 
warmth  from  them. 

They  wentbriskly 
up  through  the 
twisted,  hilly  streets 
of  Bradford,  and 
seeing  that  the  town 
was  only  some  one- 
sixth  of  its  present 
size  in  those  days, 
quickly  reached  its 
outskirts.  Tom 
viewed  the  valley 
slopes  beyond  with 
an  appreciative  eye. 
What  splendid  sites 
were  here  for  mills 
and  dwelling- 
houses  !  It  is  a 
matter  of  history 
that  largely  owing 
to  his  energy  during 
tbe  next  half  cen- 
tury, masonry 
covered  the  whole 
of  this  disti-ict ;  and 
Tom  was  shrewd 
enough  to  buy  up 
land,  and  re-sell  at 
thumping  profits. 


But  iis  he  walked  then,  his  position  was 
lowly,  his  capital  small,  and  his  schemes 
correspondingly  humble.  He  liatl  given  up 
successively  tlie  trades  of  collier  and  vagrant 
poacher,  had  entered  the  manufacturing  life 
of  the  town  in  its  lowest  grades,  and  bad 
learned  very  thuroughly  all  tliat  was  then 
to  be  taught  of  spinning,  weaving,  combing, 
and  had  obtained  a  shrewd  insight  into 
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vvool-sorting,  dyeing,  and  machine-making. 
He  had  come  eqmpped  to  his  task  with 
magnificent  health,  a  body  that  required 
only  four  hours'  sleep  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  an  ;ilniormally  useful  memory,  and  an 
ambition  without  any  limits  to  it  whatever. 
And  so  at  an  age  wlicu  other  young  men  are 
just  idling  througli  their  first  year  at  Cam- 
bridge, this  Thompson  liad  gut  the  trade  of 
the  worsted  district  at  his  fingers'  ends.  He 
had  a  great  idea  of  making  money,  and 
making  lots  of  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
kept  very  closely  in  touch  witl\  those  two 
other  great  interests — the  capture  of  game 
and  the  cultivation  of  music. 

Tom  walked  on,  enjoying  the  air,  enjoy- 
ing his  thoughts.  Clara  for  the  most  part 
pattered  steadily  along  at  his  heels,  to  all 
appearaiieo  with  no  further  thought  tlian 
to  follow  abjectly.  But  it  is  probable  that 
her  mind  also  had  its  activity,  for  twice 
(when  they  had  left  the  region  of  houses) 
she  made  sudden  excursions  away  from  the 
path,  and  each  time  returned  unostentatiously 
with  a  rabbit.  Tom  received  these  gifte 
with  scanty  thanks,  because  the  animals  did 
not  happen  to  he  plump.  He  had  a  great 
taste  for  having  the  finest  of  everything. 
But  Clara,  in  spite  of  her  years  and  ex- 
perience, could  not  be  taught  to  differentiate 
between  a  fat  rabbit  and  a  lean  one. 

So  in  time  they  came  out  on  to  the  moor- 
land, ■  and  once  amongst  the  heather  this 
scheming,  dreaming  Thompson  became  the 
many-eyed  and  alert  poacher.  Grouse  oq 
their  native  heath  are  the  most  invisible  of 
birds,  as  many  a  shooting  man  will  proclaim  ; 
but  there  are  here  and  there  rare  fellows  who 
by  custom  and  talent  can  pick  out  the  comely 
brown  creattrres  with  surprising  nimbleness, 
and  can,  moreover,  approach  them  so  delicately 
that  they  will  not  fly,  but  merely  run  cower- 
ing a  few  yards  away  amongst  the  heather 
stems,  crouch  in  the  new  cover,  and  presently 
return  to  the  old  one.  A  dozen  times  Tom 
drove  single  birds  or  a  covey  in  this  f^hion, 
and  to  his  pride  never  flushed  them  once. 
He  took  his  observations  of  the  places  from 
which  they  had  moved,  and  in  ten  of  them 
decided  that  the  birds  would,  return,  and  so 
set  snares  of  brass  wire  for  their  reception. 
Clara  showed  her  well-preserved  teeth  in  a 
smile  as  she  watched. 

He  was  poaching  for  no  prolit  then,  and 
so  had  no  need  of  nets.  He  wanted  a  few- 
brace  only,  and  so  he  chose  this  more  difficult 
way  from  the  sheer  iTeliglit  at  pitting  his 
own  skill  and  wit  against  the  knowledge  of 
the  grouse. 


Tom  set  no  more  snares  after  the  ten  had 
been  twisted  on  to  the  heather  stems,  but 
made  his  way  over  one  of  the  knolls  of  the 
moor  to  a  shallow  dingle  which  was  heaped 

with  great  grey  boulders  of  sandstone.  He 
trod  always  with  a  view  of  leaving  behind  him 
no  readable  tracks,  but  this  causeil  him  no 
conscious  thought.  He  had  reduced  the  art 
of  stepping  invisibly  to  an  instinct,  and  so 
did  it  automatically. 

At  a  place  where  three  great  slabs  of 
sandstone  lay  heaped  together,  he  stopped, 
and  lay  bands  upon  a  small  boulder  which 
was  apparently  bedded  in  black  peat.  It 
swung  out  easily  to  his  pull,  as  a  door  swings, 
and  behind  it  was  a  tunnel.  Clara  slipped 
in  first,  to  make  sure  the  place  was  clear,  and 
then  Tom  squeezed  through  and  lugged  the 
stone  into  place.  He  had  been  at  much 
pains  to  arrange  the  easy  poise  of  that 
entrance-stone.  He  crouched  along  for  half 
a  dozen  yards,  and  then  stood  up,  took 
flint,  steel,  and  tinder  from  his  pocket,  and 
presently  had  his  residence  lit  by  a  rushlight. 

The  sloping  grey  stone  slabs  formed  the 
sides  and  roof,  and  for  bed  and  carpet  there 
was  bracken  and  springy  heather.  To  a 
jutting  stick  hung  three  brace  of  grouse  in 
various  stages  of  maturity  ;  against  one  wall 
was  stocked  a  crisp  brown  heap  of  peats. 
But  day  still  rode  in  ihe  sky  outside,  and 
though  in  those  times  the  moors  were  not 
watched  with  that  attention  tiiey  receive 
now,  Tom  did  not  brazenly  light  his  fire 
and  send  forth  smoke  as  advertisement  of  his 
tresjass.  He  waited  for  nightfall  for  that, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  got  out  his  fiddle,  put 
on  the  mute,  and  set  to  work  to  enjoy  himself. 

He  had  got  written  music  to  play  from 
nov:.  There  were  dealers  in  Bradford  in 
those  days  who  bought  copies  and  duplicated 
them  (in  defiance  of  copyright  laws),  with 
their  own  pens  at  a  halfpenny  a  sheet.  There 
was  a  large  sale  for  these,  for  all  the  towns- 
people, even  down  to  the  humblest  of  the 
working  classes,  were  musical,  and  they  were 
passed  on  as  a  sort  of  depreciating  currency. 
If  griminess  was  no  object,  you  could  get 
them  as  low  as  seven  sheets  for  a  penny  at 
third  or  fourth  hand.  But  Tom  always  got 
his  music  new,  and  paid  the  full  halfpenny. 
Music  and  gifts  were  two  great  joys  of  his 
life,  and  his  two  extravagances. 

At  the  same  time  he  had  an  appetite  for 
hving  well.  In  Bradford  at  that  period — 
which  Wixs  before  the  era  of  herrings  and 
tea— the  working  man  lived  chiefly  on  oat- 
meal porridge,  and  if  you  had  told  him  at  the 
end  of  the  centurj'  l^^^^^^te  would 
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"Tom  took  out  the  turf  plug  from  a  reconnoitring  place. 


be  grumbling  over  daily  meals  of  meat,  he 
would  have  called  you  a  liar.  But  Mr. 
Thomas  Thompson  never  fancied  himself  on 
this  exclusively  vegetarian  diet.  He  worked 
better,  he  thought  better,  and  more  relishing 
music  cinne  to  him  on  higher  fare  ;  and  as  a 
consequence  he  saw  that  he  got  it. 

In  this  residence,  which  his  trogloditic 


tastes  had  made 
him  construct  on 
the  moor,  he  lit  a 
generous  fire  of 
peat  as  soon  as 
night  fell,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  a 
meal.  The  primi- 
tive cookery  of 
working-class  Brad- 
ford  contained 
nothing  in  its  prin- 
ciples to  meet  a  case 
like  tliis,  and,  as  in 
other  things,  he 
used  a  plan  which 
experience  and  his 
own  invention  had 
taught  him.  He 
plucked  and  drew 
three  plump  young 
grouse.  From  one 
he  cut  the  mesit, 
mincing  it  tine,  and 
associating  with  it 
an  equal  bulk  of 
bacon.  With  this 
mixture  he  stuffed 
the  other  two  birds, 
closing  the  gaps 
with  wooden  pins. 
Then  he  took  clay, 
kneaded  it  soft  with 
bilberry  jiu'ce,  and 
with  this  paste  luted 
the  birds  all  over 
with  fastidious  care. 
And  finally  lie  dug 
away  the  glowii^ 

f)eat8  from  the 
learth,  chipped  in 
the  clay  -  covered 
corpses,  heaped 
high  the  embers 
over  them,  and 
applied  himself  once 
more  to  his  iiddle 
till  they  should  be 
cooked. 

In  due  season  the 
roast  was  complete. 
He  raked  away  the  glowing  peats  and  pulled 
the  hirds  towards  him.  The  baked  clay  came 
from  them  as  cleanly  as  the  shell  leaves  a 
hard-boiled  egg.  They  were  brown,  liot,  and 
deliciously  juicy.  They  were  tender  to  a 
fault.  They  had  been  hung  the  exact  num- 
ber of  days  to  bring  out  their  most  exquisite 
flavour,  and  Tomisaid  itis^Eace^^fore  eating 
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and  meant  eveiT  word  of  it.  It  is  worth 
while  at  times  to  wliet  your  appetite  with 
hard  work  and  long  lionrs,  and  plain  livinfj, 
if  you  have  a  feast  hke  this  to  save  np  for. 
He  was  always  grateful  afterwards  that  the 
interruption  did  not  come  tiU  he  had  finished 
his  meal. 

It  W!is  Clara  who  gave  the  firat  alarm  of 
danger.  Clai'a,  who  had  been  lying  as  near 
the  tire  as  any  dog  couid  lie  without  getting 
actually  singed,  got  up,  and  stood  on  stilf 
legs,  and  bristled.  She  did  not  gsowl ;  she 
was  a  dog  who  had  always  been  associated 
with  the  poaching  business,  and  knew  how 
golden  was  silence  ;  but  she  looked  round  to 
make  sure  Tom  had  noticed  her,  and  tlien 
worked  with  her  mottled  nose  in  the  air  to 
make  further  investigation. 

Tom  jumped  to  his  feet  and  took  out  the 
turf  plug  from  a  reconnoitring  place.  He 
had  three  of  these  posts  of  observation,  and 
he  plugged  each  carefidly  after  use.  It  was 
the  third  look  which  showed  him  Hophni 
Asquith  with  two  policemen  and  a  keeper 
searching  about  for  a  way  into  his  stronghold. 

Now  Tom,  like  a  rabbit,  had  more  than 
one  bolting-hole,  and  at  first  he  was  minded 
to  make  a  run  for  it.  But  on  second 
thoughts  he  refrained  from  this.  Even  if  his 
face  were  not  viewed,  he  was  quite  certain 
that  Hophni  would  swear  to  nim.  And 
besides,  the  keeper  carried  a  gun.  He  was 
prepared  to  risk  a  charge  o*  shot  himself,  but 
he  knew  that  the  first  barrel  would  be  given 
to  Clara,  and  if  Clara  were  killed,  he  was 
quite  certain  that  he  would  turn  and  tear  the 
throat  out  of  somebody. 

Still,  he  was  by  no  means  contemplating 
surrender  :  he  had  yet  another  alternative. 
At  one  point  in  the  floor,  under  the  carpet  of 
heather,  was  a  large  flat  slab  of  stone.  He 
got  his  fingers  under  this  and  lifted.  It 
came  up  easily  enough ;  like  the  entrance 
blocks,  it  had  been  carefully  poised.  Under- 
neath was  a  hollow  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  grave  for  two.  Into  this  Tom  descended, 
with  the  fiddle-case  and  Clara,  and  the  slab 
of  sandstone  clapped  down  into  place  above 
them. 

Almost  simultaneously  the  raiders  found 
an  entrance,  and  at  first  seemed  unwilling  to 
trust  themselves  in  the  uncanny  gloom  inside. 
They  shouted  for  Tom  to  deliver  himself  up 
to  justice,  telling  him  that  all  was  now  dis- 
covered, and  it  would  be  much  best  to  come 
peaceably. 

As  they  got  no  reply  to  this  courteous 
invitation,  they  became  mure  peremptory, 
and  snarled   threats  ;  and   presently  the 


keeper,  with  the  remark  that  there  was  "no 
dang  use  talking,"  shoved  his  gun  muzzle 
in  through  the  opening,  and  followed  it 
with  a  rush.  His  comments  on  finding  the 
nest  warm  and  empty  were  forcible. 

To  him  came  Hophni  Asquith  and  a 
policeman,  peering  about  them  curiously. 

"  I  knew  I  was  right,"  said  the  manu- 
facturer. "  I  felt  sure  that  this  was  the 
place  where  I  marked  him  down," 

"  That's  no  evidence  of  poaching,"  said 
the  policeman. 

"T'beggar's  got  two  brace  of  my  birds 
here,  and  Lord  only  knows  how  many  more 
he's  etten." 

"  There's  no  evidence  who  took  'em,"  said 
Robert. 

"  I  nobbut  wish  we  could  ha'  copped 
t'beggar.  The  way  my  grouse  has  been  going 
this  last  year  has  been  simply  Hades.  The 

fashion  be  caii  set  snares  beats  anything  you 
ever  saw.  I  sliould  walk  into  tlieni  mysen 
if  I  was  a  bird.  He  must  ha'  been  living 
ou  grouse,  and  no  trouble  either,  except  just 
gathering  them.  Ye  must  work  very  short 
time  at  yar  miln,  mister,  for  him  to  get  up 
here  so  often." 

'*  Thompson's  never  done  a  short  day 
since  he's  been  with  me.  But  then  that 
wouldn't  interfere  with  his  getting  out  on 
to  the  moor  here.  I  don't  believe  he  ever 
sleeps.  He's  the  most  restless  man  in 
Bradford.    Too  restless  for  my  taste." 

"  So  it  seems,"  sneered  the  keeper,  with 
all  the  clean-handed  man's  contempt  for  the 
informer.  "  AVell,  mister,  I  don't  know 
what  for  ye  wanted  him  locked  up  out  of 
the  way,  but  [  wish  you  success  wi'  your 
dirty  job.  I've  got  to  stop  him  poaching, 
choose  'ow  ;  and  if  I  cannot  get  him  gaoled 
and  out  of  the  way,  I  must  ax  t'maister  if 
he  willn't  let  me  tak  him  on  as  under- 
keeper." 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  didn't  know  the 
chap,"  said  the  policeman. 

"  Neither  I  do.  I've  never  so  much  as 
clapped  eyes  on  his  eoit-tads,  far  less  his 
face.  But  I've  seen  his  work,  and  I've 
seen,  ray  birds  go,  and  that's  enough  for 
me.  Here,  come  out  of  this,  and  let's  be 
getting  home  to  we'r  suppers." 

They  left  then,  and  promptly  Tom  dis- 
entangled himself.  He  was  angry,  of  course, 
at  having  to  abandon  his  country  house,  but 
not  especially  angry  with  Hophni.  It  was 
all  in  the  game.  Only  he  rather  blamed 
himself  for  underrating  Hophni's  cleverness. 
He  had  judged  the  man  to  have  no  eye  for 
anything  but  bi^siflesaj7ifco,Jj9»j5hplly  wrapped 
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up  in  money-getting.  From  the  puny  mill- 
hand  of  a  few  years  back,  Hoplini  Asquith 
had  already  raised  himself  to  be  a  manu- 


facturer ;  and  though  Tom  admired  the 
feat,  until  now  he  had  always  rather  dis- 
trusted the  clev^Fng884h^t,,fer0iglitut  about, 
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as  being  too  mucli  on  a  single  string.  The 
additional  power  shown  in  tracking  him  to 

Ms  lair  ou  the  moor  exhibited  Hophni  in  a 
new  light ;  here  was  a  fellow  of  resource  ; 
and  Tom  quickly  decided  that  the  fortunes 
of  Hopiini  Asqiiitii  should,  tou  certain  extent, 
henceforward  be  advanced  with  his  own. 
"  I'll  go  into  pai'tnership  with  him,"  said 
Tom.  "  I  didn't  know  he  was  worth  it 
before.  There's  more  behind  that  square 
red  whisker  than  many  folk  would  guess." 

He  knew  of  a  concert-club  meeting  that 
night  in  Bradford  where  his  fiJdle  would 
be  welcomed,  and  when  the  coast  was  clear 
he  set  off  for  the  town  at  a  good  sharp  trot, 
with  the  fiddle-case  under  his  arm  and  the 
ungainly  Clara  loping  at  his  heels.  Ahead 
of  him  the  sky  held  the  glow  of  blast- 
furnaces, so  that  a  stranger  might  well 
have  thonglifc  the  town  ablaze.  But  to 
Tom  the  spectacle  was  a  normal  one,  and 
he  gave  it  no  consideration.  Hophni 
Asquith,  a  patented  loom,  and  a  girl  filled 
his  thoughts  to  the  brim  and  helped  along 
his  pace.  He  was  always  in  hard  training, 
and  at  go-its-you-please  gaits  could  cover  his 
ea.sy  six  miles  to  the  hour.  Life  for  him 
was  too  short  to  allow  leisure  to  move  across 
any  considerable  distance  at  walking  speed. 
And  just  now  he  was  covering  the  ground 
even  faster  than  usual. 

He  had  an  especial  reason  for  wishing  to 
visit  the  concert-club  that  evening.  The 
girl  of  Hophni's  fancy  possessed  a  rather 
sweet  soprano  voice,  and  slie  would  be  there 
"  singing  the  top  line."  Hophni  would  not 
be  present.  Hophni  Asquith  liked  music 
well  enough,  but  openly  stated  that  he  had 
no  leisure  to  chuck  away  over  its  cultivation 
— business  took  uj)  all  Ins  waking  hours. 

Tom  came  into  the  room  when  the  concert 
was  in  f  nil  blast,  tuned  his  fiddle,  and  singled 
out  with  his  eye  that  Louisa  who  was  just 
then  hesitating  as  to  whether  or  not  she 
should  adopt  the  surname  of  Asquith.  Their 
eyes  kept  in  toTich,  and  Louisa  presently 
understood  that  Tom  had  something  to  say 
to  her  alone,  afterwards,  and  she  signalled 
back  that  he  might  see  her  home.  Tom  had 
a  very  expressive  eye  when  he  chose,  and, 
moreover,  was  very  useful  at  picking  up 
meanings  from  other  people's  eyes. 

"  It's  mother  that  wants  me  to  marry  him," 
Louisa  explained,  when  they  were  alone  out- 
side together,  "  and  I'm  beginning  to  think 
she's  about  right.  I'm  stalled  o'  being  poor. 
Besides,  I  like  him  well  enough." 

"  There's  nothing  comfortable  about 
poverty,"  said  Tom,  "  especially  for  a  lass. 


Then  you'd  not  marry  Hophni  at  all  if  it 
wasn't  for  his  brass  ?  " 

"  I'd  wait  and  think  it  over  a  bit  longer," 
said  Louisa  drily. 

Tom  laughed. 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  be  so  scornful,  Tom. 
He  knows  quite  well  how  i  think  about  it. 
He  dangled  out  his  brass  himself  as  a  bait 
for  me." 

"  Well,  be  sure  it's  there,  dear,  before 
you're  wed." 

"  Is  there  ote  wrong  ?  " 
I  can't  say  yet,  but  you'll  see  for  yourself 
presently." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  If  you  see  the  firm  of  Thompson  and 
Asquith  joined  in  partnei'ship  presently,  that 
would  be  a  sort  of  guarantee  that  I  thought 
weU  of  his  chances." 

"  That  would  he  good  enough  for  me.  But 
are  you  going  to  join  him,  Tom  ?  Besides, 
will  he  have  you  ?  He's  a  master  already  : 
you  are  only  a  man ." 

"  When  I  make  up  my  mind  to  a  thing, 
don't  I  generally  do  it  ?  " 

Louisa  laughed.  "  They  say  so.  I  heard 
there  was  a  lass  said  she  was  going  to  wed 
you  the  other  day,  and  you  said  no,  and  I 
haven't  heard  yet  that  there's  been  a 
wedding." 

Tom  twisted  his  face.  "You  let  that 
alone,  my  dear.  You  and  I  are  very  good 
friends,  and  I'm  sure  will  always  stay  good 
friends  if  only  we're  conveniently  forgetful 
of  just  a  few  things  that  are  best  forgotten. 
Now,  here  we  are  at  the  door.  I'll  not  come 
in.  And  I  should  say  you'll  forget  to  tell 
your  mother  who's  walked  you  home.  Good 
night,  dear." 

"Good  night,  Tom." 

Tom's  evening  peregrinations  were  still 
unhnished.  He  went  into  unsavoury  Sils- 
bridge  Lane,  and  walked  briskly  into  the 
"Bird  o' Freedom"  public-house.  The  reeking 
bar-room  was  filled  with  Irish,  two  of  them 
fighting.  There  were  women  in  that  grue- 
some company  as  well  as  men,  many  of  them 
young  women.  But  Tom  had  no  truck  with 
any  of  these.  He  asked  one  of  the  attend- 
ants, "  Meeting  still  on  ? "  and,  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  made  his  way  to 
a  door  which  stood  (as  it  were)  half  way  up 
the  wall,  at  the  liead  of  a  couple  of  stepsT 

A  drunken  Irish  bricklayer  put  out  a  hand 
and  collared  him.  "  Here,  my  beauty,  yez 
do  not  go  up  there  till  yez  paid  your 
footing." 

Tom's  sharp,  quick  blow,  with  eleven 
stone  six  at  the  ^d  of  {^^^^^^^^ 
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angle  of  the  petitioner's  jaw,  and  that  person 
was  hors  de  combat  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
Tom  always  considered  himself  first,  and  just 
then  he  was  in  a  hurry.  Besides,  he  never 
had  any  sympathy  witli  drunks.  A  gangway 
was  rnade  for  him  to  the  door  ;  but  before  he 
reached  it,  a  girl  clasped  her  arms  round  his 
neck  and  kissed  him  hotly  on  the  mouth. 
"Ye're  a  brute,  lad,  but  I  love  tha'  for  it," 
she  said  ;  and  Tom  laughed  and  kissed  her 
hack,  because  she  happened  to  be  pretty. 
Then  he  opened  the  door  and  stepped  up  the 
stair. 

It  -waa  before  the  legal  days  of  trades 
unions  then,  and  the  men  who  were  congre- 
gated in  that  upper  chamber  conducted  them- 
selves after  the  manner  of  a  secret  society. 
There  was  a  guard  at  the  door,  armed  with  a 
flimsy  sword  to  keep  off  intruders ;  there  was 
a  password  and  sign ;  and  the  room  within 
aped  to  some  degree  the  ritual  of  a  Masonic 
lodge. 

Tom's  reception  was  not  entirely  cordial. 
There  was  a  current  of  socialism  in  this  as- 
sembly— though  they  didn't  call  it  socialism 
then — and  Tom  was  no  socialist.  He  had 
not  the  slightest  iutciition  of  shickening  his 
own  pace  down  to  the  level  of  that  of  the 
slowest  and  idlest,  and  said  so  openly.  He 
intended  to  climb  to  the  top,  and  to  get  there 
very  soon,  and  everybody  was  free  to  know 
it ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  his  principles  in 
this  respect  were  repugnant,  they  fully  ap- 
preciated liis  shrewdness  and  insight,  and  the 
balance  there  lay  welt  in  his  favour. 

When  he  entered,  the  subject  of  a  strike 
at  Aequith's  was  being  discussed  with  blunt 
freedom.  It  was  the  old  tale  which  has 
existed  ever  since  labour  first  commenced. 
Expense  of  living  was  growing  heavier,  wages 
were  getting  less,  and  hours  showed  no  ten- 
dency to  decrease.  Moreover,  machines  were 
improving,  and  to  the  luieducated  alarmist  it 
was  plain  that  there  would  be  less  demand  for 
labour  i>resently,  and  tlie  state  of  the  working 
man  and  woman  would  grow  steadily  worse. 
A  word-bubbling  agitator  pumped  out  his 
twisted  arguments  through  the  tobacco 
smoke,  and  the  meeting  rumbled  comments 
of  "  Let's  strike  "  at  intervals. 

Then  an  elderly  hand-loom  weaver  uprose, 
and  pressed  for  the  old  remedy  of  machine 
breaking.  He  spoke  with  the  dull  violence 
of  a  mined  man  who  sti(;ks  to  an  obsolete 
trade,  and  his  wrongs  luid  endowed  liim  with 
a  certain  sledge-hammer  eloquence.  It  was 
plain  at  onco  that  he  had  a  large  following. 
Destruction  and  n  riot  were  always  popular 
cries  at  these  assemblies,  and  thus  arc  revo- 


lutions made.  Those  who  did  not  assent 
were  for  the  most  part  the  cowards,  and  for 
their  conversion  cries  of  cowardice  were 
freely  levelled  at  them,  as  being  the  most 
likely  taunt  to  stir  their  pluck. 

The  meeting  then  was  in  an  unpromising 
temper  when  presently  Tom  was  called  upon 
for  his  views,  and  saw  fit  to  give  a  flat 
defiance  to  everything  which  had  been  pre- 
viously stated.  He  was  no  orator  at  that 
time,  or  at  any  other  ;  he  was  not  much 
more  than  a  boy  then,  be  it  remembered  ; 
but  he  knew  his  own  mind  and  he  knew  his 
own  policy,  and  he  stated  both  in  lucid  sen- 
tences. Others  had  cursed  machinery,  but 
he  gave  it  his  uncompromising  blessing  ; 
others  advocated  restricted  output,  he  was  in 
favour  of  turning  out  every  stitch  that  could 
be  made — and  finding  good  markets  for  it. 
"  Hard  work  and  good  machinery,"  he  said, 
"  meant  high  wages."  Hand-loom.s,  he 
pointed  out,  were  as  dead  as  bows  and 
arrows,  and  both  nowadays  were  only  fit 
for  kindling-wood.  But  at  that  point  the 
meeting  refused  to  iiear  him  further,  and 
from  the  other  side  of  the  room  an  irritated 
hand-comber  flung  across  at  him  a  heavy 
pewter  pot. 

Now,  one  man  with  his  bare  arms  cannot 
in  an  open  room  fight  five-and-twenty,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Thompson  afterwards  appi-eciated 
this  and  stored  it  amongst  his  axioms.  But 
youih  is  warm-blooded,  and  Tom  rathei"  liked 
a  turn-up.  He  returned  tlic  pewter  to  its 
owner  with  the  full  strength  of  his  arm,  and 
presently  was  the  centre-piece  of  a  very 
tolerable  melee.  It  is  a  wonder  that  he  did 
not  get  the  life  kicked  out  of  iiira  by  angry 
clo^,  for  he  was  in  an  assembly  where  a  vote 
of  censure  was  frec^uently  fatal ;  but  activity 
and  luck  saved  hnn  from  any  extravagant 
injury,  and  though  he  did  leave  the  room  by 
the  window  instead  of  the  door,  he  reached 
the  dirty  street  outside  all  in  one  piece,  and 
presently  was  liis  own  man  again.  An  agiUited 
Clara  came  up  from  somewhere  to  lick  liis 
hand. 

Most  men,  after  a  hint  like  that,  would 
have  adjudged  the  neighbourhood  unhealthy, 
and  have  retired  from  it  with  speed.  But  Tom 
was  doggedly  determined  to  get  the  informa- 
tion he  came  for.  So  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
he  crept  back  again,  and  found  against  the 
wall  a  fall-pipe  by  which  lie  could  climb  up  to 
the  level  of  the  meeting-room.  He  did  not 
go  np  at  once.  As  a  preliminary,  ho  picked 
up  a  stone  and  sent  it  neatly  through  one  of 
the  window-panes.  Angry  men  came  out  to 
catch  the  ^gre^OEy.  a>nd^.>Tom' setired  for  a 
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space  whilst  they  blew  off  their  temper.  But 
when  tlie  coast  was  clear,  back  he  came  again, 
and  leaving  Clara  as  a  sentry  at  the  foot  of 
the  fall-pipe,  shinned  up,  took  a  lodging  on 
the  window-sill,  and  listened  to  the  balance 
of  the  proceedings  through  t!ie  gap.  By 
the  time  he  came  down  again  and  departed 
towards  the  house  where  lie  had  a  lodging,  he 
had  got  the  information  he  needed. 

There  was  battle,  riot,  and  reyoiution 
mapped  out  for  the  future,  but  Tom  did  not 
lose  any  sleep  that  niglifc  through*  thinking 
of  them.  He  had  made  hia  plans,  and  tbe 
matter  was  dismissed  from  his  mind  till  the 
time  came  for  them  to  mature.  In  the  mean- 
while there  was  leisnre.  80  next  morning  he 
engaged  himself  as  a  striker  at  a  millwright's, 
with  the  idea  of  getting  some  practical  know- 
ledge of  forging  and  fitting,  and  in  the 
evenings  lie  learned  the  mother  tongue  of  a 
German  clerk  who  shared  his  lodging.  Tlie 
German  was  very  content  to  take  his  fee  in 
kind,  and  Tom  fed  him  royally  on  rabbits 
and  game,  which  he  and  Clara  went  out  two 
evenings  a  week  to  collect  by  way  of  exercise 
and  diversion. 

It  was  two  months  after  that  meeting  of 
the  conspirators  at  the  "  Bird  0'  Freedom  " 
that  the  climax  was  reached.  The  machine- 
makers  at  Keighley  had  finished  the  new 
looms,  and  they  were  duly  set  up  in  Hoplmi 
Asquith's  weaving-shed.  The  ingenuity  of 
them  was  plain  for  anyone  to  see.  As  com- 
pared with  the  old  looms,  with  the  same 
amount  of  overlooking,  they  would  add  thirty 
per  cent,  to  the  output,  and  would  probably 
double  it.  Mr.  Asquith  annonnced  a  diminu- 
tion in  piecework  wages,  and  invited  his 
hands  to  attend  to  their  duties  as  formerly. 
He  pointed  out  very  sensibly  that  he  was  not 
proposing  to  pay  them  less  on  the  week  ;  be 
was  only  readjusting  the  scale  to  changed 
circumstances. 

Promptly  the  political  econoTuists  of  the 
"Bird  o'  Freedom"  uttered  their  howl  against 
over-production.  For  Hophni's  hands  the 
case  needed  httie  argument  after  that.  If 
gentlemen  who  could  earn  beer  merely  from 
their  knowledge  of  finance  and  economics 
recommended  a  strike,  it  stood  to  reason  that 
their  advice  was  good.  The  Spectator,  a 
local  paper  which  was  always  against  any 
form  of  government  whatever,  hounded  them 
on.  And  so  out  on  strike  they  came,  break- 
ing the  mill  windows  behind  them  as  an 
amiotmcenient  of  tbe  fact. 

Hophni  Asquitli  lived  in  the  mill  those 
days,  armed  somewiiat  tremulously  with  a 
horse-pistol,  which  he  pointed  at  visitors. 


The  flesh  had  sunk  underneath  ihe  clean  line 
of  his  red  whiskers,  outlining  the  jaw  in 
liard  white  relief.  He  victualled  himself  on 
biscuits  and  tea.  When  he  slept,  it  was  in 
a  hard  Windsor  chair  in  the  office.  His 
bravery  in  doing  this  approached  the  heroic. 
He  knew  that  the  strikers  would  stick  at  little, 
and  that  any  night  a  force  of  them  might 
turn  up  to  wreck  the  mill  or  set  it  alight, 
and  leave  him  to  fry  on  a  grill  of  smashed 
machinery.  Constitutionally  he  was  a  timid 
man,  born  of  an  iil-nourished  stock  and 
physically  feeble.  Every  clog  that  clattered 
down  the  paved  street  without  sent  him 
into  a  sweat  of  fear.  But — he  stuck  to  his 
mill.  He  had  built  up  the  business  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  by  sheer  industry  and 
cleverness.  He  knew  full  well  the  devils  of 
poverty  from  which  he  had  arisen.  He  had 
tasted  the  keen  delights  of  handling  money, 
and  the  power  that  money  gives,  and  he 
lusted  with  all  the  force  of  his  nature  for 
more.  There  was  another  impulse  winch 
drove  him,  but  he  did  not  know  it  then.  If 
he  had  been  forced  to  2iiake  confession  at  that 
date,  he  would  have  said  that  it  was  money 
and  his  mill  that  alone  he  would  fight  for. 

To  this  unpromising  person  then  came 
Thomas  Thompson,  with  a  mongrel  she-dog 
at  his  heels,  and  bliuitly  proposed  partnership. 
"And  for  Heaven's  sake  put  down  that  pistol, 
man  !  "  said  Tom,  squinting  down  at  a  bell- 
muzzle  that  wavered  against  his  chest.  "  Fit 
a  new  flint  to  it  if  you  want  the  thing  to  go 
olf.  Or,  better  still,  chuck  that  on  the  scrap- 
heap,  and  buy  a  new  one  with  i)ercussion 
lock.  I  should  have  thought  you'd  learned 
by  this,  Hophni,  that  old  machinery  is  not 
profitable — not  even  gun  machinery." 

Hophni  ordered  him  off  the  place  promptly 
enough,  and  the  burly  Tom  pushed  inside 
and  sat  himself  in  an  office  chair.  "  They'll 
be  here  to  wreck  the  mil!  for  you  to-night 
and  smash  every  loom  in  the  shed.  How 
does  that  new  loom  of  mine  frame,  Hophni  ? 
1  haven't  commenced  an  action  against  you 
for  infringement  yet.  It  didn't  seem  worth 
while.  It  looks  as  if  you'll  either  have  to 
give  me  a  partnership,  or  see  those  new  looms 
smashed  i'  bits." 

"So  you've  set  them  on  to  wreck  the 
place." 

"Xay,  lad,  but  I've  not.  I  tried  to  put 
in  my  bit  of  advice  at  the  'Bird  Free- 
dom,' and  they  ibrew  me  out — threw  me 
tliroiigli  the  window,  for  tlu'  matter  of  that. 
But  I've  made  it  my  business  to  find  out 
what  goes  on  at  the  me|etiinff,andj  here's  the 
news."  Hosted  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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"  I  shall  go  to  tlje  police  for  protection.  I 
shall  demand  to  have  the  soldiera  out." 

"  Yes,  you're  likely  to  get  that.  With  the 
Spectator  squawking  for  liberty  of  speech  and 
freedom  for  the  individual,  you're  likely  to 
get  a  Bradford  magistrate  to  order  guns  and 
cutlasses  to  be  used  upon  the  sovereign 
people  in  tlioir  legitimate  agitation  against  a 
merciless  employer  !  " 

Ilopbiii  recognised  tlie  i|uotationandcursed 
the  Bradford  Spectator. 

Tom  laughed.  "  So  much  for  your  loyalty, 
iad.  You  swear  by  that  paper  most  times. 
It's  your  own  way  of  thinking  in  everything 
that  does  not  touch  your  own  individual 
pocket." 

"  If  there's  no  way  of  saving  the  mill,  I 
shall  have  to  file  my  petition,  that's  all.  But 
I  shall  start  again.  Everyone  will  know  why 
I  failed,  and  it'll  do  little  harm  to  my  credit. 
Besides  " 

"  You've  got  some  brass  ptit  away  in  a 
stocking,  that  the  creditors  will  not  lay  hands 
on  ?  Well,  maybe.  But  from  all  accounts, 
you're  not  overly  liked,  Hophni,  and  1  sliould 
say  they'll  squeeze  you  pretty  tight  once  you're 
down,  and  see  that  you  don't  get  your  dis- 
charge in  a  hurry.  Much  better  not  to  go 
into  bimkmptcy  atall." 

"  You  seem  to  think  you  could  keep  me 
out  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think.    I  know." 

"Come  now,  1  don't  mind  admitting  that 
I'm  pushed  pretty  hard  just  now,  Tom.  If 
you've  got  a  way  of  getting  over  this  trouble 
with  the  hands,  and  setting  the  jnill  agate 
running  once  more,  I'll  do  the  handsome 
thing  by  you.  Gome,  lad,  you  like  brass : 
you've  said  so.   I'll  give  yon  twenty  pound." 

"  Now,  once  for  all,  Hophni,  what  I'll  take 
for  the  job  is  a  half  parlnersliip,  and  no  less. 
It  isn't  much  to  ask  :  the  nn'll  you  rent,  the 
machinery  you  paid  for  in  bills  at  six  months, 
and  most  of  your  other  assets  are  liabilities  ; 
but  I  offer  you  that  bargain  because  I  think 
you  really  mean  getting  ahead,  lad,  choose 
'ow." 

"  Oh,  you've  discovered  that,  have  you  ?  " 

"  If  you  want  to  know  when,  it  was  that 
day  you  set  keeper  and  Eobert  on  me  and 
Clara  on  t'moor.  It  was  yon  that  followed 
us  there.  I  hadn't  given  you  credit  for  so 
much  cleverness  outside  your  own  naiTow 
little  line,  IT oph 1 1 i .  Look  here.  I  know 
Bradford  manufacturing  trade  as  well  as  you 
do  yourself,  and  all  the  other  trades  of  this 
district  a  sight  better.  You'd  better  have 
me  with  yon  now  than  against  you  after- 
wards." 


"  You  don't  get  a  share  of  a  business  like 
this  that  way,  my  lad." 

"A  business  hke  this?  Poof!  1  shall 
have  a  concern  as  big  as  this  running  just  for 
the  export  trade  to  Germany  a  year  after  I've 
begun." 

"  Germany !    What  do  you  know  about 

Germany?  Cats  and  dogs  and  poaching  I 
believe  you  utulorstund,  but  dress  goods  for 
Germany  !  " 

"  I've  been  lodging  with  a  Cerman  for 
three  mouths  and  better.  I've  a  mcmiry, 
like  you  know,  and  he's  been  learning  me  the 
language.  I  can  talk  German  to  that  chap 
now  as  easy  as  I  can  talk  good  plain  York- 
shire to  you." 

Hophni  was  obviously  struck  with  this, 
but  he  pulled  hack  his  interest  with  an  effort 
of  temper.  "  Be  done  with  your  talk  and 
get  outside  this  mill.  A  Avoi'kman  you  are, 
and  a  workman  you'll  rentain,  unless  you 
make  your  way  nj)  by  degrees  from  the 
bottom,  like  your  betters  did  before  you. 
iVway  with  you  now,  and  let's  hear  no  more 
of  this." 

Tom  got  up,  stretched  good-humoured  ly, 
and  scratched  Clara's  head  with  an  affectionate 
forefinger.  '*  All  right,  Hophni,  but  don't 
forget  I've  given  you  the  offer.    I  said  I 

would,  and  now  I  may  as  well  tell  her  you 
prefer  to  be  banked  to  having  anything  to  do 
with  me." 

"  Tell  her  ?    Tell  who  ?  " 

"  Louisa.    AV'hy,  wlio  did  you  think  ?  " 

Hophni  Asquith' s  white  face  got  if  any- 
thing still  whiter.  '*  What  have  you  been 
doing  with  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I've  known  the  lass  ever  since  she 
was  as  high  as  a  bobbin  skep." 

"  Is  there— is  there  anything  between  you, 
then  ?  " 

"  We're  very  good  friends,  that's  all,  and 
IM  like  to  see  her  well  wed." 

Hophni  moistened  his  lips.  "  You  know 
I've  asked  her,  then  ?  " 

"  Who  doesn't  ?  " 

"I'd  be  a  good  husband  to  her.  I'd  let 
her  spend  t'brass.  I  care  for  her  more  than 
you'd  think,  Tom.  And  I  know  how  she  is 
to  me.  But  I  don't  mind  about  that.  It 
would  all  come  right,  once  we  were  wed." 

"  Don't  see  how  you  could  well  marry  just 
after  you'd  filed  your  petition." 

"fso." 

"  And  you  know  best  whether  she'd  wait 
for  you." 

Hophni  dropped  his  ghastly  face  into  his 
hands.  He  did  not  say  anythina\[  ^He  did 
not  even  groan.  H:But->'¥eSp*^§'^^iat  he 
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"  There  ^as  that  burly  young  Thompson." 


appreciated  the  full  hardness  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Tom  let  fall  a  hand  lightly  on  to  his 
shoulder.    "  Wliy  fail  at  al],"lad  ?  " 

"  I  mustn't.  1  daren't.  I'd  lose  her  if  I 
did,  and  I  can't  do  that.  Tom,  lad,  but  vou 
don't  know  what  that  lass  is  to  me.  You're 
all  smiles  and  jokes  and  laughs  with  all  the 
women,  but  you  don't  care  a  rap  for  one  of 
them  yet.  One  day  you  will,  and  then  yoii'U 
understand.  Aye,  whether  t'lass  cares  for 
yon  or  not,  you'll  know  how  it  fair  tears 
t'heart  out  of  you  to  think  of  losing  her." 


He  turned  to  the 
desk,  picked  up  pen 
find  paper,  and  wrote 
furiously.  "  Here's 
the  partnership  for 
you.  You'll  want 
it  in  writing,  I  sup- 
pose ;  and  if  yon 
get  me  through  this 
trouble,  we  can 
have  it  set  out  all 
legal  and  fair  later 
on.  And  if  we  do 
nut,  it  will  be  so 
nuich  waste  paper, 
for  the  business  will 
be  gone,  and  Louisa 
will  be  gone — and 
I  don't  blame  her — ■ 
and  I  shall  try  the 
Colonies.  Nowlet's 
hear  your  plan." 

"  Weil,  we'd  bet- 
ter doff  our  coats 
and  be  up  and 
moving.  There's 
too  lunch  time 
slipped  by  with 
tiilking  already." 

They  toiled  then 
with  skilled  fingere 
and  frenzied  energy. 
Night  had  fallen, 
black  and  moonless, 
and  they  carried 
lanterns  to  light 
them  at  their  work. 
Ill  the  mill-yard  a 
glow  of  lit  fires 
came  from  the 
boilei-house,  and, 
from  the  top  of  the 
lofty  stack,  smoke 
rolled  forth  in  lavish 
billows. 

The  riotere  did 
not  come  tu  their  work  cold-blooded.  They 
had  warmed  themselves  first  with  the  beve- 
rages sold  at  the  "  Bird  o'  Freedom,"  and 
also  with  the  fervid  eloquence  of  an  article  in 
that  morning's  Spectator ;  and  when  at  last, 
to  the  music  of  the  Mareeillaise  as  delivered 
from  a  battery  of  concertiuas,  they  formed 
up  into  a  solid  regiment  in  the  street,  they 
were  ripe  for  any  mischief,  and  had  the 
pleasant  comfort  of  numbers. 

Tiie  mill,  after  the  ai'(^hitecture  of  those 
days,  which  paid  little  hoed  to  light  and  ven- 
tilation, was  alref:^^  aoiuQttiiJgL/^iJefortress. 
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THE  WINDSOR  MAGAZINE. 


On  three  sides  it  was  tmiit  in  with  houses : 
only  the  fourth  side,  which  flanked  the 

street,  remained  to  be  defended.  Here  the 
point  of  iitUick  \vas  really  confined  to  a 
massive  ^^atewity,  wide  cnongli  for  a  ptiir  of 
wheels.  Windows  tliere  were,  to  be  snre,  on 
the  ground  floor,  but  the  glass  in  these  had 
been  smashed  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
strike,  and  staunch  iron  bars  kept  out  the 
human  invader.  They  huilded  strongly  in 
such  matters  in  the  'fifties. 

The  attacking  force  knew  all  jjhis  quite 
well,  but  they  had  confidence  in  their  weight 
and  numbers.  The  big  gates  were  compara- 
tively flimsy,  and  once  these  were  down,  they 
surely  could  rush  through  iu  the  face  of  any 
opposition,  and  do  their  work  with  thorough- 
ness. So  tiiey  marched  on  vaingloriously, 
singing  tlieir  anthem  witli  fine  musical 
effect. 

As  they  drew  nearer,  the  faint,  laundry-like 
smell  of  wet  steam  met  them,  and  some 
began  to  sniff  curiously.  It  could  only  come 
from  Asquith's  mill,  and  the  boiler  fires 
there  had  been  drawn  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  strike.  When  the  next  angle  of 
tlie  street  showed  them  that  the  gates  were 
open,  and  in  plsice  of  darkness  there  was  a 
good  healthy  glow  of  a  bonfire,  tliey  began 
to  suspect  tliat  there  was  some  trap  laid  here. 
But  though  the  song  stojiped,  the  rioters  did 
not.  The  front  ranks  certainly  did  see  the 
prudence  of  halting  for  a  reconnaissance,  but 
those  behind  pressed  on  without  consulting 
their  convenience.  A  Spectator  reporter  in 
front  loudly  complained  of  the  lawlessness  of 
mobs. 

They  surged  round  the  front  of  the  gate- 
way, and  there  in  the  light  of  the  fire 
another  surprise  was  dished  up  for  them. 
Instead  of  the  slender,  white-faced  Asquith, 
whom  they  detested,  there  was  that  burly 
young  Thompson,  whom  most  of  them  knew 
and  many  of  them  liked.  Beside  him  was  an 
ugly,  powerful-looking  mongrel  dog.  The 
apparatus  in  froTit  of  him,  gently  leaking 
grey  pencils  of  steam  from  many  ill-made 
joints,  needed  no  explanation  to  them.  They 
worked  for  their  living  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  steam  every  day,  and  they  fell 
instinctively  to  criticiising  the  hasty  work- 
manship of  the  men  who  had  uncoupled  tlic 
mam  steam-pipe  from  the  engines  of  Hophni's 
mill,  and  led  it  direct  from  tiie  boilers  to 
this  liorrible  sprinkler  contrivance  which 
threatened  the  doorway. 

Nothing  was  said.  They  stood  there  in 
the  glare  of  the  bonfire,  swaying,  muttering, 
and  beginning  to  f^,  and  then  from  some- 


where amongst  their  feet  a  little  black 
kitten  ran  out,  mewing  with  fright,  rigiit 
into  the  open  before  the  8ti.:am-pipe. 

'I'om  saw  it,  too,  and  snapped  his  fingers 
alluringly.  The  black  kitten,  with  a  kitten's 
instinct,  recognised  a  friend  and  capered 
himberingly  up.  Tom  stretched  out  a  dirty, 
gentle  hand  and  gathered  it  in.  For  a 
moment  or  two  he  stroked  the  kitten  into 
confidence  again,  then,  turning,  pitched  it 
deftly  out  of  harm's  way  through  the  open 
doorway  of  the  mill  behind  him.  After 
which  he  turned  again,  and  put  hands  on 
the  throttle-valve  of  tlie  murderous  steam- 
pipe  in  front  of  him. 

Then  he  laughed  and  said,  "  Now,  what 
do  yoti  chaps  think  you'j'e  going  to  do  with 
my  mill  ?  " 

A  imndred  angry  voices,  glad  at  having 
the  chance  of  speech,  howled  back  the 
answer,  "Asquith's  mill." 

Tom  waited  for  silence  again,  and  when 
they  had  bawled  themselves  out,  "  Partly 
Asquith's,  of  course,"  said  he,  **  because 
Asquith  still  retains  an  interest,  but  partly 
mine.  In  fact,  you  might  say  it  belongs  to 
each  of  ns,  because  I've  bargained  for  a  half 
partnership.  Now,  what  you  intended  to  do 
with  Mr.  Asquith's  mill  property  does  not 
concern  nie.  Bnt  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
of  you  there  look  as  if  you  want  to  spoil 
property  that's  mine.  Well,  lads,  when  I 
get  my  fingers  into  a  pic  it's  going  to  be  my 
pie,  and  if  anybody  tries  to  take  it  away  from 
me,  they'll  get  hurt.    See  that  ?  " 

He  delivered  this  speech  in  the  full 
breadth  of  the  vernacular  and  with  a 
smiling  face.  But  the  big,  dogged  jaw  of 
him,  and  the  knowledge  that  those  scalding 
steatn  jete  would  instantly  play  on  them  if 
the  throttle  were  opened,  stopped  any  attempt 
at  a  rush  by  those  in  front.  There  were 
other  orators,  though,  in  the  snug  security  of 
rear  ranks,  who  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
by  this  brusque  change  of  front.  "  What 
abaht  t'new  looms  ?  "  they  shouted.  "Will 
ye  promise  to  brak'  t'new  looms  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  wiU  not,"  said  Tom.  "  I'U 
even  promise  you  to  double  the  number  of 
them  within  six  months'  time.  And  because 
why  ?  Because  those  new  looms  have  come 
to  stay.  If  they  were  not  used  here,  they 
wolild  be  used  at  Halifax  and  the  other 
towns,  and  the  trade  would  follow  theni  and 
leave  Bradford.  \  don't  choose  that  that 
should  be  so.  I'm  going  to  run  them  here, 
and  if  F  can't  get  hands  from  Bradford,  I'm 
going  to  bring  them  in  from  Halifax— yes, 
or  from  France  ;  and  if^^^^CTg^^rill  lodge 
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them  in  the  mill  and  ^ive  tlicm  gnns  to 
keep  out  interferers.  And  do  yon  know 
what  else  I'm  goin^'  to  have  with  niy  work- 
people here  ?  I'm  going  to  have  none  Imt 
first-class  weavers,  and  I'm  goiiij^  to  have 
none  that  don't  want  to  earn  high  wages. 
Bradford  weavers  have  been  content  to  earn 
from  eight  to  ten  shillings  a  week  np  to  now. 
IVe  been  a  workman  all  my  life,  at  one 
trade  or  another,  and  I  know." 

"Yes,  that's  true  enough." 

*'  Well,  a  weaver  that  can't  earn  eighteen 
to  twenty  shillings  in  Thompson  and  As- 
quith's  shed  won't  i)e  asked  to  stay." 

"  Tha'rt  bahn  to  revise  t'wages  ? " 

"  Certainly  we  are.  The  new  loom  will 
turn  out  donble  quantity  if  it's  properly 
worked,  and  there'll  be  just  one  weaver  in 
the  gait  between  each  pair  of  looms.  If 
that  does  not  mean  four  times  the  old 
output,  I'm  no  scholar.  Ton  needn't  let 
those  '  Bird  o'  Freedom '  chaps  squawk  to 
yon  about  '  over-prodncfcion.'  Knock  oiT 
their  beer,  and  let  them  prodnco  a  bit  of 
sometliing  more  solid  than  t:ilk  tlieniselves 
for  a  change.  I'll  sell  the  stuff.  Half  the 
markets  haven't  been  touched  by  Bradford 
goods  so  far,  and  the  other  lialf  liaven't  been 
given  what  they  want." 

There  is  nothing  so  hysterical  as  a  crowd. 
A  girl  plucked  the  shawl  from  over  her  head 
and  waved  it  in  the  air.  "  By  goy,  Tom," 
she  shrilled,  "I'U  work  for  tha',  lad,"  and 
promptly  a  score  of  others  joined  in  the  cry. 
The  mob-leaders  in  front  were  quick  to 


ciitt^h  the  changed  humour  of  their  following. 
They  liegan  to  edge  away  out  of  the  tire- 
light,  lest  they  should  be  recogni.sed  and 
remembered  to  their  future  detriment. 
Presently,  *•  It's  late ;  let's  be  getting 
home,"  was  the  suggestion  that  was  being 
frassed  about ;  and  from  out  of  the  flickering 
light  of  the  bonfire  they  dissolved  away, 
tiU  the  last  rat-tattle  of  the  clogs  faded 
in  the  distance.  Clara,  the  unbeautiful, 
lifted  up  her  mouth  and  yawned  elaborately, 
and  the  black  kitten  came  ouL  from  the 
roill  door  and  rubbed  her  head  against  Tom's 
boot. 

Tom  caught  the  infection  from  Clara  and 
yawned  also.  *'  Hophni,"  lie  said,  "you may 
leave  tending  that  fire  and  shut  the  gates. 
The  strike's  dead.  It'll  take  t'engineer  all 
to-morrow  to  get  the  boiler  coupled  on  again. 
There  are  few  men  in  Bradford  that  can 
work  on  steam-pipes  as  you  and  I  have  done 
this  last  few  hours.  I'll  sleep  with  you  in 
t'office  after  I've  washed  me.  You  haven't  a 
spare  pair  of  trousers  you  could  lend  me  ? 
These  are  fail  i-uined  with  that  white  lead, 
and  I  hate  being  filthy." 

"  No,  I  haven't,"  said  Hophni  wearily, 
"and  if  the  only  cash  outlay  you  make  for 
your  partnership  is  a  pair  of  trousers,  you're 
getting  it  clieap." 

Tom  laughed.  "  I  like  a  bargain,  lad. 
But  as  the  bargain's  driven  now,  X  don't 
mind  giving  you  a  bit  back.  I'll  come  in 
handsome  for  a  wedding  present  for  Louisa 
when  you  marry  her." 


MY   LADY'S  GAKDEN. 

By  Mrs.  Comyss  Cabk. 


0  DAINTY  garden-close, 
Hedged  with  box  and  rose, 

White  with  lilies  tall  and  queenly  fair  1 
Heap  thy  best  for  her. 
Mignonette  and  myrrh, 

Rosea  red  to  bind  around  her  hair : 


Blue  forgct-me-not 

To  be  her  bosom-knot ; 
Eyes  of  pansies  yearning  to  her  eyes ; 

Tender  eglantine, 

Poppy  red  as  wine — 
Which  of  ml  shall  claim  to  win  the  prize  ? 


Rose,  nay,  bow  your  head  ! 

Pale,  you  poppy  red  I 
Fairest  rose  is  she  that  decks  your  bowers  ; 

Proud  as  poppy  bright. 

Sweet  as  lily  white— 
My  Lady  still  is  Queen  of  all  the  t^^^^fs,!  ^  vjOOQ  Ic 


HOW  TO  FIELD. 


By  gilbert  L.  JESSOP. 


FIELDING— to  my  mind,  tlie  most 
important  branch  of  the  game  of 
cricket — is  also,  alas !  evea  by  first 
class  players  the  most  neglected.  Some 
regard  it  as  a  necessary  evil  and,  therefore, 
to  be  put  up  witli,  since  without  it  batting 
and  bowling  are  not  feasible.  How  many 
matchea  are  lost,  I  wonder,  thimigh  careless 
fielding  ?  I  should  not  like  to  say,  lest  I 
should  be  accused  of  exaggeration.  Still,  the 
fact  remains  that  matches  are  lost,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  fielding  is 
regarded  in  the  light  in  which  it  is.  The 
reason  why  it  is  held  in  sueh.  disrespect  is 
not  far  to  seek.  It  commences  from  one's 
schooldays — namely,  undue  prominence  given 
to  batting  and  bowling.  A  selfish  reason 
seems  to  crop  up  ;  one  is  able  to  see  by  the 
score-card  what  success  has  resulted  to  one's 
efforts  in  batting  or  bowling  ;  but  it  is  not 
recorded  how  well  or  badly,  as  the  case  may 
be,  one  has  fielded.  It  is,  after  all,  not  an 
unnatural  failing  ;  when  a  batsman  or  bowler 
has  met  with  any  success,  he  feels  he  has 
done  something  of  advantage  to  his  own 
side  and  of  pleasure  to  himself.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  fielding  for  oneself.  The 
fielder  is  a  nonentity ;  he  is  "  cover "  or 
"  mid-off "  for  the  time  being,  therefore 
selfish  fielding  is  out  of  the  question.  Many 
cricketers  are  too  anxious  to  exc'el  as  bats- 
men or  bowlers ;  they  devote  all  their  time 
to  those  branches  of  the  game,  and  become 
moderate  fields,  just  good  enough  to  keep 
their  places  in  a  team,  hut  they  never  go 
farther.  It  is  much  easier  for  a  man  to 
excel  in  fielding  than  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  game.  The  importance  of 
good  fielding  cannot  be  overrated ;  every 
catch  missed  means  another  man  to  get  rid 
of ;  it  is  often  a  wise  precaution  for  a 
captain  to  sacrifice  a  little  hatting  for  the 
sake  of  fielding.  Given  a  bad  fielder,  or 
what  is  called  a  "  rabbit,"  on  your  side,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  know  where  to  hide  him ! 
No  matter  where  he  is  placed,  all  the  catches 
seem  to  be  mysteriously  impelled  to  him, 
and  he  seems  to  get  more  balls  to  stop  than 
any  two  men  on  the  side.  "To  err  is 
human,"  even  amongst  the  most  brilliant  of 
"scouters,"  yet  with  ordinary  precautions 


the  chances  of  dropping  a  "sitter"  may 
be  considerably  minimised.  Good  fielding 
makes  even  moderate  bowling  difiicult, 
whilst  bad  fielding  does  more  to  demoralise 
a  bowler  than  even  some  of  Tom  Richardson's 
farnniis  "cuts"  to  leg.  If  the  famous 
Australian  and  Gloucester  bowler,  Ferris, 
had  had  the  assistance  of  the  fielding  side 
that  the  county  of  the  Graces  now  possesses, 
he  would  have  won  a  far  greater  rcputiition. 
In  most  teams  there  are  brilliant  fielders; 
it  is  not  the  excellence  of  a  few  that  will 
save  sides  from  disaster,  but  good  fielding 
all  through  the  team ;  and  how  many  teams 
are  there  possessing  such  a  quality  ?  What 
can  be  grander  than  to  see  a  side  every 
member  of  wliich  is  straining  every  nerve 
to  save  runs  ?  The  sensational  catches, 
wonderful  saves,  and  magiiiticent  ground 
fielding  can,  and  do,  api>ea)  even  to  the 
novice,  and  never  fail  to  elicit  enthusiasm. 
The  keenest  fielding — as  well  as  feeling — 
may  be  witnessed  in  the  'Yarsiby  match ; 
but  though  it  is  always  keen,  it  sometimes 
falls  below  what  may  reasonably  be  expected 
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"time  to  think." 

from  men  who  are,  or  snoTikl  be,  constantly 
practising  the  "neglected  art."  I  never 
wish  to  witness  finer  and  closer  fielding  than 
that  in  the  1897  'Varsity  match.  Both  sidcfi 
were  above  the  average,  but  Oxford  excelled. 
The  best  way  to  practise  fielding  is  to  obtain 
someone  to  hit  the  ball  to  you,  as  it  cornea 
off  the  hat  difPerently  from  what  it  does  when 
thrown ;  it  is  also  by  no  means  a  bad  plan 
to  dispense  with  a  net  when  practising 
batting,  as  this  enables  members  to  field 
in  their  regular  places.  The  three  rudi- 
mentary requirements  of  fielding  are  catch- 
ing, ground  fielding,  and  throwing.  In 
catching  one  should  let  the  hands  give  as 
the  ball  comes  in,  so  that  there  shall  be  as 
little  resistance  as  possible.'  Do  not  hold 
the  arras  and  hands  stiff,  the  ball  will  only 
be  the  more  likely  to  bounce  out;  and,  above 
all  things,  do  not  grab  at  it,  as  if  yon  were 
picking  cherries.  Fnrtlier,  you  must  try  to 
become  as  proficient  with  your  left  as  with 
your  right  hand,  but  remember  to  nse  both 
hands  when  possible.  It  is  a  positive  sin  for 
a  man  to  indulge  in  gallery  catches  ;  when  a 
catch  does  come  your  way — goodness  knows 
they  are  not  too  frequeiit— it  sliould  be 
regarded  as  a  gift  of  Providence,  and  not  to 
be  hghtly  scoffed  at  by  trying  to  see  how 
difficult  one  can  make  it  appear.   Many  a 


catch  has  been  missed  and  many  a  match 
lost  by  this  selfish  conceit.  Good  ground 
fielding  is  more  difficult  to  excel  in  than 
catching^ — one  has  to  judge  the  run  of  the 
ball  on  the  ground ;  whereas  it  cannot  be 
deflected  by  any  impediment  in  the  air,  it 
can  be,  and  often  is,  when  on  the  ground. 

One  should  always  run  in  to  meet  the  ball 
when  possible  and  be  prepared  to  return  it  in 
one  and  the  same  action.  It  is  only  an 
exceptionally  brilliant  man  that  cau  fill  moat 
positions  in  the  field,  but  the  ordinary 
cricketer  should  be  able  to  field  in  more  than 
one  position  ;  a  man  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  field  close  in  will  be  hopelessly  at  sea  when 
put  m  the  country,  and  vice  versA  in  many 
cases.  Men  who  are  accustomed  to  field 
close  in  and  on  the  off  side  should  be  quite 
prepared  to  field  anywhere  on  that  side  ;  and 
if  a  player  has  been  used  to  fielding  in  front 
of  the  wicket,  ifc  would  be  a  suicidai  policy 
to  ask  him  lo  field  in  the  slips,  as  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  balls  hit  in  front  of 
the  wicket  and  behind.  It  is  extremely 
important  to  learn  how  to  throw  properly  ; 
the  beat  manner  of  returning  is  to  do  so 
below  the  shoulder — this  applies  more  to 
those  fielding  close  in. 

By  always  watching  the  bowler  and  follow- 
ing the  ball  until  it  reaches  the  batsman,  you 
are  able  to  judge  fairly  accurately  as  to  where 
it  will  be  hit,  and  arc  thus  on  the  qui  v.'ve. 
Nothing  looks  so  bad  as  to  see  a  fielder 
suddenly  wake  up  and  find  that  he  is  just  too 
late  to  save  that  last  four  ;  if  he  had  been 
attentive  he  could  not  have  failed  to  have, 
done  so.  Always  start  in  time  and  be  ever 
on  the  alert,  as  nothing  is  more  valuable  for 
a  side  than  "  dash.'* 

Do  not  throw  in  hard  to  the  bowler  or 
wicket-keeper  when  unnecessary  ;  remember 
their  hands  are  not  made  of  iron,  and  there 
is  also  the  danger  of  overthrows.  When 
ilirowing  fur  a  run-out,  cither  aim  for  the 
"keeper's  "  liead  if  you  are  close  in,  or  when 
in  the  long  field  dash  the  ball  in  first  bounce, 
but  be  careful,  very  careful,  not  to  wind 
yourself  up  as  if  you  were  playing  an  organ 
— it  is  a  dreadfully  common  fault ;  pick  the 
ball  up  and  return  it  with  the  same  action. 
Kever  fail  to  back-up,  as  many  things  may 
happen  before  the  ball  is  safe — it  may  bump, 
shoot,  or  twist  away  from  the  man  at  the 
wicket  and  result  iu  the  ominous  waving  of 
the  umpire's  arms,  should  no  one  be  backing- 
up.  When  backiiig-up  one  should  not  be 
too  close  to  the  man  one  is  backing,  but 
just  close  enough  to  stop  the  batsman 
attempting  another  rgsh   In  the  case  of  a 
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very  short  run  do  not  be  afraid  to  iiini 
at  the  wicket,  especially  if  there  are  men 
backing-up,  as  that  is  often  the  only  chance 
of  running  a  man  out. 

After  these  general  remarks  on  fielding 
a  few  words  sliouid  be  said  about  tlie 
different  positions  of  the  held.  Few  people  will 
dispute  the  fact  of  the  wieket-keeper's  being 
the  most  important  place  ;  without  him  the 
bowler  is  a  nonentity.  That  a  good  "  keeper  " 
can  make  a  bad  bowler,  and  a  bad  "  keeper  " 
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A  "  RABBIT." 

can  mm  a  good  bowler,  is  an  axiom  in  cricket. 

To  watch  a  good  "  stumper "  is  an  exhila- 
rating sight ;  he  makes  everything  so  simple 
that  ona  is  led  into  the  belief  that  his  is 
an  easy  position  to  fill.  Try  it,  and  you  will 
soon  discover  your  mistiike.  Everyone 
knows  the  duties  of  a  wicket-keeper,  but  few 
know  how  to  excel  in  that  difficult  position. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  wicket-keeper — like 
the  football  referee — is  a  much-abused  person. 
More  mistakes  are  puti  down  to  him  than  to 
any  three  men  on  the  field,  and,  according 


to  the  papers,  lie  always  seems  to  be  losing 
matches. 

In  fielding  in  the  slips,  the  most  desirable 
attitude  is  a  slight  stoop  forward,  with  the 
hands  held  forward  ready  for  a  catch.  One 
must  he  ever  on  tiie  alert,  must  not  snatch 
at  the  ball,  mill  sImhiM  be  careful  always  to 
stand  in  the  place  one  is  put  in,  as  an  altera- 
tion of  even  a  foot  often  means  the  difference 
between  a  catch  missed  and  a  catch  held. 
Short-slip  should  always  back-up  the  wicket- 
keeper  and  be  ready  to  rmi  after  "  snicka " 
and  byes. 

"  Point "  should  not  be  regard^  as  a  place 
where  one  may  indulge  in  afternoon  naps 

with  impunity,  although  it  is  frequently 
looked  upon  as  the  spot  in  which  to  "  hide  " 
the  "  rabbits "  of  a  side.  It  is  a  difficult 
place  to  field  in,  and  requires  quickness 
and  sureiiess  of  eye.  It  is  utterly  useless 
to  stand  too  far  away,  as  is  the  common 
mistake  ;  on  a  slow  wicket  one  should  come 
in  quite  close,  as  the  ball  is  apt  to  get  on  to 
the  shoulder  of  the  bat  and  go  up  ia  the  air, 
and  one  may  be  the  only  man  able  to  get  to  it. 

When  fielding  at  "  third  man  "  one  should 
be  like  a  sprinter— always  on  his  toes,  as  it 
is  not  easy  to  save  short  rims  ;  the  slightest 
fumbling,  and  a  stolen  run  is  the  conse- 
quence. The  ball  comes  off  more  awkwardly 
than  at  most  places,  as  there  it  has  gener- 
ally some  bias.  It  is  easier  to  run  a  man  out 
by  returning  to  the  bowler  tlian  by  doing  so 
to  the  wicket-keeper  when  short  runs  are 
attempted,  as  the  striker  does  not  get  into 
his  stride  as  quickly  2&  the  non-striker. 

There  is  no  place  that  requires  more  all- 
round  fielding  than  "  cover "  ;  the  position 
is  somewhat  similar  to  "  third  man,"  though 
"  cover  "  has  many  more  duties.  He  has  to 
be  continually  on  the  alert  in  order  to 
prevent  short  runs,  must  also  back  "point," 
and  be  ever  ready  to  sprint  fur  the  hits  that 
escape  the  vigilance  of  "  point."  Every- 
thing hit  to  him,  whether  catches  or  ground 
balls,  has  a  "  screw "  on  it ;  catches  re- 
sulting from  mis-hits,  that  to  the  ordinary 
onlooker  seem  so  ridiculously  simple,  are, 
indeed,  amongst  the  hardest  that  one  could 
have,  as,  in  addition  to  the  "  bias  "  resulting 
from  such  a  hit,  or  rather  mis-hit,  the  ball 
very  often  curls  in  the  air  and  makes  the 
catch  doubly  hard  to  judge.  It  is  a  grand 
position  to  field  in  when  one  is  accustomed 
to  the  place  ;  but  to  acqnit  oneself  creditably 
requires  aptitude  of  feet,  hands,  and  eyes. 
"  Cover  "  should  not  stand  too  deep,  especially 
when  a  alow  bowler  is  on,  though  his  position 
varies  with  the  wicket  ^^^^(^^^|i^e  is  no 
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"  extra  eovei"  "  lie  liiis  an  imiiicnst! 
auiouiib  of  ground  to  look  after, 
and  should  tnko  care  not  to  be  too 
close  to  "  point."  In  returning 
the  ball,  be  should  do  so  from 
below  the  shoulder. 

One  of  the  easiest  positions  to 
field  in  is  "mid-ofF,"  as  in  most 
cases  the  ball  is  generally  hit 
straight  at  you  ;  it  is  a  place  that 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of 
pluck,  as  the  ball  comes  very  fast. 
"  Mid-off "  must  always  back-up 
the  bowler,  especially  when  there  is 
a  hard  return,  as  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  the  bowler,  when  on 
the  move,  to  stop  the  ball ;  but  as 
he  often  partially  does  so,  by 
backing-up  a  run  may  often  be  ^ 
saved.  He  should  not  be  in  too 
close — except  on  sticky  wickets — ■ 
as  he  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
back-up  properly.  He  should  also 
be  able  to  throw  with  precision,  as 
he  often  has  an  opportunity  of  running  a 
man  out. 

"  Mid-on "  might  be  termed  "  rabbit- 
hutch,"  for  it  is  here  that  the  "  rabbits  "  of 
a  side  are  generally  "hidden,"  as,  with 
ordinary  fortune,  they  are  here  less  likely  to 
have  a  catch  than  in  any  other  position. 
The  duties  of  "  mid-on  "  are  too  similar  to 
"mid-off"  to  call  for  any  special  remarks. 
A  good  field  in  this  position  can  often  save 
his  side  many  short  runs.    "  Square  leg  "  is 
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another  place  in  which  it  is  customary  to 
put  incompetent  fielders,  though  it  is  really 
a  difficult  position  to  fill.  The  ball  comes 
very  quick,  and  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  "  twist "  on  ;  one  is  often  unable  to  tell 
when  a  bataman  is  goii^  to  play  one  in  that 
direction.  Bowlers  who  are  confident  of 
their  ability  not  to  bowl  on  the  leg  side 
rarely  have  a  man  at  short  or  square  leg 
when  the  wicket  is  good  ;  but  when  the 
ground  is  on  the  soft  side,  it  is  very  necessary 
to  have  a  man  there.  "  Long 
leg,"  except  to  "  lob "  and  leg- 
break  bowlers,  is  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  but  when  used,  he  should 
be  a  fast  runner  and  a  good  ground 
field.  Catches  in  this  position 
are  few  and  far  between ;  bnt 
when  one  does  come,  it  is  gene- 
rally difficult,  the  ball  curling 
considerably  *to  the  right  of  the 
fielder. 

Besides  a  safe  pair  of  hands 
and  swift  throwing,  nerve  plays 
an  important  factor  in  the  selec- 
tion of  an  outfield.  A  catch  in 
the  country  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  one  close  in ;  the 
latter  is  over  in  a  moment,  but 
the  former  is  a  matter  of  some 
seconds.  Before  the  ball  reachra 
the  "  long  field  "  he  has  time  to 
think,  and  it  is  this  item  that  is 
the  cause  of  so  many  catches 
being!  ijnffise^>^jQnce^«t  to  the 
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ball  fairly,  and  there  is  no  excuse  possible  to 
oi¥er  for  dropping  a  catch  except  loss  of  nerve, 
which  80  often  is  the  case,  or  a  more  heinous 
crime  still — superabundance  of  confidence. 
If  the  catch  is  missed,  the  fieldsman  gains  no 
sympathy  from  the  crowd,  and,  in  addition, 
earns  the  well-deserved  digest  of  his  side. 


It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  advantage 
of  having  a  good  fielding  side,  and  the 
sooner  batting  is  sacrificed  soinewhat  for  it, 
the  sooner  shall  we  see  the  number  of  drawn 
matclies  diminished.  Let  me  reiterate  that 
it  is  easier  to  become  proficient  in  fielding 
than  in  either  bowling  or  batting 
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By  C.  de  Thiebrt. 


I.— GIBRALTAR. 


BY  tlie  capture  of  Gibraltar  England 
laid  the  foundation-etone  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  firat  link  in 
the  chain  of  fortresses  with  which  she  has 
encircled  the  globe,  it  surpasses  all  others 
in  historical  interest  iind  romaiicic  charm. 
A  pcninsnJa,  about  three  miles  in  length 
and  seven  iu  circumference,  it  l\angs  from 
the  Spanish  mainland  towards  the  African 
shore  aa  a  bunch  of  grapes  hangs  from  a 


in  form  alone.  Its  teeth  are  those  murderous 
batteries  that  bristle  in  every  part  of  the 
giant  "head,"  and  its  roar  the  thunder  from 
their  thousand  iron  throats. 
,  As  a  rule  the  average  Briton  knows  little 
of  the  mighty  Empire  which  the  genius  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  built  up  for  its 
everlasting  monument;  but  (iibraltar  is  an 
exception,  perhaps  because  its  name  and 
badges  are  the  boast  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  "Castle  and 
Key,"  the  word 
"Gibraltar,"  and 
the  motto,  "  Montis 
Insignia  Calpe,"  are 
borne  by  the  Suf- 
folk, Dorset,  Essex, 
aud  Northampton- 
shire Regiments  of 
Foot.    The  word 
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vine-branch,  the  stalk  being  represented  by 
the  mile  of  low,  sandv  soil,  divided  into  the 
"Neutral  Ground"  "and  "North  Front." 
Beyond  these,  rearing  its  beetling  front 
sheer  from  the  depths  of  the  occau  to  a 
height:  of  fourteen  hundred  feet,  stands  the 
Rock.  Towards  Spanisli  territory  it  presents 
an  in!K!cessible  cone,  from  which  a  long 
ridge  runs  southward,  ending  with  a  sudden 
drop  to  a  level  of  only  oue  hundred  feet  at 
Europa  Point.  Outlined  against  the  evening 
sun  It  gives  the  illusion  of  a  lion  couchant, 
whose  head  is  turned  towards  Spain.  Hence 
the  origin  of  a  favourite  name.  Nor  is 
<*ibraltar  the  symbol  of  the  king  of  beasts 
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"Gibraltar"  is 
borne  by  the  Royal 
Marines.    In  1704 

our  first  peniiauent 
ai-tillery  train  was 
lifted  out  for  ser- 
vice at  Gibraltar, 
and  in  1772  the 
formation  of  the 
iGUnaitar.  Gibraltar  Company 
of  MiHtary  Artifi- 
cers led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  Corps  of  Royal  Engineer. 
Moreover,  the  Rock  has  been  a  bone  of 
contention  and  a  coveted  possession  for 
nearly  five  hundred  years.  Its  war  record 
shows  no  fewer  than  fifteen  sieges.  In  the 
story  of  European  diplomacy  it  plays  a 
leading  part;  and  in  history  it  uot'ouly 
exerts  a  peculiar  influence  on  the  conduct  of 
war,  but  on  the  destinies  of  nations.  In  the 
pages  of  a  naval  writer,  such  as  Captain 
Mahan,  it  is  constantly  ussd  to  "  point  a 
moral  or  adorn  a  tale." 

This  proud  pre-eminence  is  the  more 
remarkable  seeing  that  less  than  twelve 
hundred  years  ^9  J  t        J;;^  ^Jie  happy 
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position  of  having -no  history,  save  only  the 
legend  which  identified  it  with  one  of  the 

two  pillars  of  Hercules,  The  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  the  natural  situation  of  Gibraltar 
as  the  stepping-stone  between  two  continents 
and  the  lock-gate  between  two  seas.  It  is 
thus  the  centre  of  two  movements,  oue 
passing  to  and  from  Africa,  the  other  passing 
to  and  from  the  Mediterranean.  Before  the 
eighth  century,  however,  these  currents  were 
still  ;  for  the  tide  of  invasion  rolled  across 
the  Hellespont  from  Asia,  not  across  the 
Straits  from  Africa ;  and  the  Phoenicians, 
the  first  great  sea  power  of  the  world,  having 
no  rivals,  preferred  a  seaport  to  a  fortress  ; 
and  this  they  found  in  Carteia,  about  hve 
miles  distant  from  the  Rock.  With  the 
advent  of  the  warlike  Moor  began  a  new 
era ;  and  Tarik,  the  first  of  the  Saracen 
conquerors  of  Spain,  was  the  military  dis- 
coverer of  Gibraltar.  To  him  it  owes  not 
only  its  name,  Gebel-Tarik,  or  Tarik's 
HiU,  but  the  nucleus  of  its  fortifications 
and  harbour.  He  found  it  a  barren  rock ; 
he  left  it  a  great  naval  and  military  strong- 
hold, second  to  none  in  the  world.  "With  a 
curious  irony,  considering  the  bloody  history 
of  the  ]>laee,  he  inscribed  ov.er  tlio  battle- 
ments of  the  castle  he  built:  "To  the  God 
that  pacifies,  and  of  Peace ;  and  to  tiie  God 
that  lasts  for  ever." 

The  history  of  Gibraltar  may  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  periods.  The  first,  fasci- 
nating and  romantic,  embraces  eight  centuries 
of  Saracen  domination ;  the  second,  the 
f  cyir  and  a  half  centui-ies  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  Crescent  gave  place  to  the  Cross. 
Up  to  1462,  when  it  was  finally  lost  to  the 
Moors,  the  llock  had  been  besieged  eight 
times,  six  thnes  by  the  Spaniards.  To  these 
may  be  added  two  more  sieges  undertaken 
by  the  house  of  Medina  Sidonia,  which 
claimed  the  "  Lion  "  for  its  own.  But  after 
151)4,  when  it  was  incorporated  with  the 
dominions  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  peace 
reigned  for  two  hundred  years,  broken  only 
by  one  last  frantic  effort  of  the  Barhary 
pirates  to  plant  the  Crescent  in  its  old  place. 
With  the  failure  of  this  attempt  attention 
was  called  to  the  defences  of  the  fortress, 
which  were  entrusted  to  Italian  engineers, 
Calvi  and  Fratino.  To  the  former  wo 
owe  Charles"  the  Fifth's  W^all,  which  runs 
up  the  western  side  of  the  Rock ;  to  the 
latter,  Jumper's,  South,  and  King's  Bastions. 

It  was  not  until  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  broke  out  that  Gibraltar  became 
of  vital  importance  to  England.  Our  rivalry, 
first  with  the  S^njaj^sQi^^^^with  the 
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Dutch,  liad  been 
succeeded  by  that 
long  naviil  and 
colonial  duel  witli 
France  wtich, 
though  it  nominally 
ended  at  Waterloo, 
has  steadily  con- 
tinued up  to  this 
very  hour.  When 
the  last  Austrian 
King  of  Spain  died 
without  issue, 
Louis  XIY.  se- 
cured the  succes- 
sion for  liis  grand- 
son, in  order  that 
henceforth  there 
might  be  no  more 
Pyrenees.  As  this 
would  destroy  the 
balance  of  Euro- 
pean power,  Eng- 
land espoused  the 

side  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  it  was 
during  the  covirse  of  the  war  which  followed 
that  Admiral  llooke  captured  Gibraltar  in 
1704.  As  usual  with  the  master-strokes  of 
English  statesmanship,  it  was- not  premedi- 
tated. The  Fleet  was  ordered  to  take 
Barcelona,  but  having  been  repulsed  from 
that  poft,  the  Admiral,  rather  than  return  to 
England  empty-handed,  resolved  to  attack 
Ceuta,  Cadiz,  or  (xibraltar.     By  a  happy 
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chance  ho  discovered  that  the  garrison  of  the 
Rock  had,  with  a  royal  carel-essriess  truly 
Spanish,  been  reduced  to  the  perilous  number 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  He  therefore 
bombarded  the  place  and  carried  it  by 
assault,  planting  the  English  flag  on  the 
battlements,  from  which  it  has  waved  ever 
since.  No  sooner  was  the  niaje-itic  "  \Aon  " 
lost  to  them,  than  the  Spaniards  realised 
their  folly  and  determined  to  recover  it  at 
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all  hazai-ds.  Before  three  months  had 
elapsed  the  thirteenth  siege  was  begua  with 
operations  on  land  and  sea.    Neither  was 

snccessfnl,  iuid  il  second  attempt,  twenty  years 
later,  was  equally  disasirous.  For  the  ensuing 
fifty  years  Gibraltar  enjoyed  peace.  But  tlie 
(ilasli  of  arms  was  only  exchanged  for  a  war 
of  words— that  is  to  say,  when  the  Rock  was 
not  the  plaything  of  war,  it  was  the  sbuttie- 
cock  of  diplomacy. 

In  the  'seventies  of  the  eighteenth  century 
England  was  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle 
with  her  revolted  Colonies.  France  having 
acknowledged  them  as  an  independent  power, 
war  was  declared,  and  Spain,  thinking  her  old 
rival's  sun  was  about  to  set,  joined  the  hostile 
coalition,  which  finally  concentrated  its  efforts 


tliey  were  reinforced  by  the  French,  one  of 
whose  engineers  designed  ten  floating  batteries 
with  such  consummate  skill  tliat  thoy  were 
regarded  as  invincible.  But  the  Spaniards 
had  forgotten  the  lesson  of  the  Armada. 
They  were  not  discomfited  by  fireships  at 
Gibraltar,  however,  but  by  red-hot  shot. 
The  scene  on  the  night  of  the  J  ;?th  September 
was  indescribable.  Even  before  the  great 
batteries  came  into  position  a  shower  of  red- 
hot  iron  poured  down  upon  them  from 
above.  The  Rock,  with  the  furmices  kept 
going  to  supply  the  guns  with  their  terrible 
missiles,  ^vaR  like  a  volcano  in  eruption. 
Below,  four  hundred  of  the  heaviest  guns 
were  blazing  and  ci-ashing  at  the  same 
moment.    The  shocks  were  so  tremendous 
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on  Gibraltar.  Thus  began  the  fifteeiitli  and 
last  siege  of  the  Rock,  connnonly  called  "  The 
Great  Siege."  At  first  the  enemy's  plan  of 
operations  was  a  blockade,  and  so  strictly 
was  it  enforced  that  Admiral  Early  only 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  necessary  supplies 
and  reinforcements  when  the  gaiTison  was 
at  its  last  gasp.  The  blockade  was  made 
more  rigorous  than  ever,  and  so  dire  were 
the  straits  to  which  Eliott  and  his  men  were 
reduced  that  the  Spaniards  hrraly  believed 
that  victory  Avould  be  theirs.  Again  they  were 
disappointed  by  the  British  Fleet,  the  dreaded 
"  wooden  walls  "  of  the  days  of  Nelson  and 
Trafalgar.  Enraged  by  this  second  check,  the 
Spaniards  turned  the  blockade,  which  had 
already  lasted  two  years,  into  a  siege.  In  1782 


and  incessant  that  the  very  earth  seemed  to 
rook  and  tremble,  as  if  i)y  an  earthquake. 
All  day  the  battle  raged.  Night  fell,  and 
still  Eliott's  guns  thundered  defiance  from 
the  Rock.  By  morning  nine  out  of  the  ten 
"  invincible "  batteries  were  destroyed,  to- 
gether with  the  pride  of  the  fleet.  The  old 
Scottish  General  and  his  eighty  guns  had 
given  a  good  account  of  themselves,  and 
England's  possession  of  Gibraltar  has  not 
since  been  disputed. 

Though  the  great  Oliver  saw  the  value  of 
the  Rock  as  a  naval  base,  Pitt  and  the  Eng- 
land of  his  day  were  blind  to  everything  but 
the  necessities  of  the  moment.  So  was  Spain 
w^hen  she  left  her  garrwoiu-so  as  to 
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whicli  she  knew  to  be  hovering  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. But  if  the  vital  importance  of 
Gibraltar  was  not  fully  recognised  in  the 
eigbteeiitli  ceutury,  it  is  in  the  twentieth, 
and  Ceuta,  Tangier,  and  Tarifa,  will  all  be 
occupied  on  the  outbreak  of  the  next 
European  war.  Already  coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before.  At  the  earliest 
intimation  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco's  illness, 
in  1888,  there  was  a  sort  of  international 
race  between  the  Powers  as  to  whose  war- 
ships should  reach  Tangier  first.  What 
will  it  be  in  time  of  war  ? 

That  England's  position  as  the  greatest  of 
maritime  and  commercial  nations  is  insepar- 
ably bound  up  with  the  possession  of  the 
"Lion"  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is 


the  object  of  attack  whenever  she  exposes  a 
weak  front  to  the  world.  This  was  the  case 
in  1774  and  again  in  1779.     Only  thirty 

years  ago,  w^hen  Russia  robbed  us  of  the 
fi-nits  of  the  Crimean  war,  a  large  section 
of  the  public  advocated  the  cession  of 
tb is  our  first  lin k  w ith  the  East,  and 
the  strongest  in  the  chain.  Without  it  we 
should  ne\'cr  have  been  where  we  are,  for, 
had  Spain  retained  it,  she  would  have  held  a 
position  analogous  to  ours — that  is  to  say,  she 
would  have  controlled  one  of  the  two  great 
highways  of  the  world's  trafiQc. 

Not  only  is  Gibraltar  a  fortress,  it  is  a 
flourishing  tow^n,  with  a  civilian  population  of 
twenty  thousand.  As  a  port  of  call  it  does 
an  enormous  trade.    From  its  situation  it  is 
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also  an  mtrepot  of 
the  trade  between 

England  and 
Noi'tliern  Africa. 
All  lejf islati  ve  and 
executive  functions 
are  exercised  by  the 
Governor,  who  is 
always  an  officer  of 
distinction.  The 
whole  community 
is,  therefore,  regu- 
lated by  military 
usage.  The  gates 
are  opened  and  shut 
precisely  at  gunfire 
morning  and  even- 
ing. A  visitor  in 
the  town  must  pro- 
duce a  pass  from 
the  Town  Major, 
and  should  he  de- 
sire to  prolong  his 
stay,  he  must  find 
a  Consul  ora  honse- 
holder  to  be  his  sponsor.  Passes  are  not 
granted  for  more  than  twenty  days,  though 
they  can  be  renewed.  The  purely  local 
business  of  the  town  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  sanitary  commissioners. 

The  curious  union  of  colony  and  fortress, 
trade  and  the  military,  is  not  the  only 
interesting  feature  of  Gibraltar.    The  archi- 
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tecture  of  the  houses  on  either  side  of  the 
narrow  streets  is  a  picturesque  jumble  of 
Moorish,  English,  and  Spanish,  flat  roofs, 
overhanging  foliage,  white  walls,  and  cell-like 
windows  predominating.  Then  there  are  the 
barracks,  hospital,  powder  magazines,  and 
those  vast  areas  of  sheds  peculiar  to  a  town 
which  is  naval,  military,  and  commercial. 

The  Convent  is  the 
Governor's  resi- 
dence, as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Spanish 
rule,  of  which  it  is 
a  legiicy.  Even  the 
fortifications  speak 
eloquently  of  the 
"  J-ion's  "  three 
masters.  Side  by 
side  with  the  latest 
inventions  of  Peace, 
as  the  devoted  ser- 
vant of  War,  there 
is  the  handiwork  of 
the  Moor  and  the 
Spaniard.  The 
population,  too,  is 
a  medley  as  pictur- 
esque as  it  is  in- 
congruous —  Jack 
Tars  in  white. 
Tommy  Atkins  in 
scarlet  and  buff, 
languorous  dai^h- 
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the  graceful  mantilla,  fashionable  Knf^lish 
ladies,  Moors,  Jews,  and  more  low-class 
Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Portuguese  than  are 
at  all  desirable.  High  up  on  the  Rock  live 
the  Barbary  apes,  which  have  given  rise  to  a 
curious  legend.  But  they  are  not  allowed  to 
be  molested. 

The  sights  of  Gibraltar  are  the  galleries 
on  the  north  and  north-west  fronts.  They 
have  been  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  the 
Royal  Engineers,  and  are  so  wide  that  an 
ordinary  carnage  can  pass  throngh  thera. 
The  far-famed  Alameda  iS  the  public  park  of 
Gibraltar. 


Algeciras,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay,  a 
Commission  has  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  question.  If  it  should  decide  that 
the  batteries  command  the  new  works,  they 
will  be  valueless  in  the  event  of  war. 
Gibraltar  costs  the  Britisii  taxpaver  about 
£350,000  a  year. 

By  some  naval  and  political  writers  it 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  England 
is  mistress  of  the  seas  because  she  has  so 
many  naval  bases  and  coaling  -  stations. 
Whereas  it  is  exactly  the  reverse.  We  should 
have  lost  Gibraltar  several  times  had  it  not 
been  for  the  strength  of  the  Kavy,  without 
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For  many  years  Gibraltar  was  more  of  a 
fortress  than  a  naval  base.  But  the  dangers 
of  the  European  situation  have  forced  us  to 
realise  that  the  Navy  is  our  first  bne  of 
defence,  and  so  the  authorities  are  vigorously 
pushing  on  great  public  works  in  the  Bay. 
There  is  to  be  an  enclosed  harbour,  three 
graving-docks  are  to  be  constructed,  and  the 
northern  end  of  the  harbour  is  to  be  enclosed 
by  a  mole,  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Colony.  This 
latter  was  only  begun  in  1897.  As  opinions 
are  divided  as  to  the  capacity  for  mischief 
of  the  massive  guns  mounted  by  Spain  at 


which  the  Rock,  impregnable  as  it  is,  would 

be  a  white  elephant.  With  the  command 
of  the  sea,  and  Gibraltar  in  our  hands,  we 
can  prevent  a  junction  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Fleets  of  Spain  and  France.  We 
can,  also,  prevent  the  jnncUiin  of  the  Rusi^ian 
Black  Sea  Fleet  and  the  Mediterranean  Fleet 
of  France,  and  we  shall  be  on  the  spot  when 
the  straggle  for  tiie  po^ession  of  the  country 
from  which  cjime  the  disco\'erer  of  the  Rock 
bursts  into  the  flame  of  war.  Gibiultar  has 
no  doubt  played  a  great  part  in  the  past,  but 
ill  the  near  future  it  is  destined  to  play  a 
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THE  class  list  was  out,  aad  George 
Ainsworth  had  not  got  his  first.  No  ; 
and,  what  is  more,  he  had  not  even 
got  his  second.  His  name  appeared  in  the 
third  class.  He  had  gone  up  to  Brasenose 
four  years  before  with  exoelleut  prospects. 
Theheadmaster  at  Rugby  had  been  immensely 
plfiaswl  when  he  won  his  scholarship,  and  had 
hinted  to  him  that  if  he  got  his  first  in 
Greate  he  might  do  worse  than  come  back  to 
his  old  school  as  itn  jissistant-master.  And 
his  dear  old  father,  who  was  the  rector  of  a 
country  pariah  in  Warwickshire,  was  never 
tired  of  talking  about  the  hoy's  success.  To 
be  sure,  it  was  a  terrible  effort  to  spare  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  keep 
George  at  Oxford.  But  the  lad  had  done  so 
well.  He  deserved  encouragement.  And  he 
was  so  good  and  steady,  lie  only  had  to 
obttiin  that  first,  and  he  was  provided  for. 
It  was  worth  wiiiie  to  piticii  for  these  few 
years  to  secure  for  the  boy  such  a  capitjil 
start  in  hfe.  And  to  this  Mre.  Ainswortli 
heartily  agreed,  and  so  did  the  i^irls.  All 
sorts  of  expenses  were  cut  down,  and  economy 
was  the  onier  of  the  day  at  Binfield  Kectory. 
But  the  sacrifice  was  cheerfully  made,  and 
everyone  would  be  fully  repaid  when  George 
got  his  first. 

Two  years  slipped  by,  two  pleasant,  enjoy- 
able years,  Tliere  is  no  place  in  the  world 
w'here  a  young  man  can  have  a  better  time 
than  he  can  at  Oxford,  if  he  gets  into  the 
right  set,  and  doesn't  waste  too  mnch  time 
ou  reading.  George  was  a  good  classical 
scholar  already,  so  for  Moderations  (a  classical 
examination  which  is  most  thoughtlessly  and 
awkwardly  fixed  right  in  the  middle  of  one's 
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time  at  Oxford)  it  wasn't  necessary  to  read 
very  hard.  In  Moderations  Geoi^e  got  a 
second. 

Kever  mind  !  There  were  still  two  years 
left  to  prepare  for  Greats,  and,  after  all,  that 
was  the  important  test.    He  would  work  all 

the  harder  for  this  first  disappointment. 
But  habits  are  not  so  easy  to  break  through, 
and  everybody  knows  the  use  to  which  good 
r^olutions  are  commonly  put.  So  aftei'  two 
years  more  the  class  list  in  the  Final  Schools 
appeared,  and  George  Ainsworth  came  out  an 
inglorious  third. 

Sick  at  heart,  he  was  sitting  alone  in  his 
rooms,  thinking  over  the  wasted  opportunities 
— the  four  years  that  might  have  been  turned 
to  such  good  account,  the  four  precious  years 
that  eould  never  be  recalled. 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Jim 
Coventry  made  his  appearance.  Jiin  was  not 
a  reading  man.  A  very  nice  fellow  he  was, 
but  one  who  had  come  up  to  Oxford  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  liitnself  thoroughly  and  to 
scrape  through  the  schools  somehow  if  he 
conld  ;  and  if  he  could  not,  to  go  down  at 
the  end  of  his  time  quite  happily  without 
taking  any  degree  whatever.  Not  the  best 
sort  of  companion  for  George,  of  course,  but 
that  was  George's  look  out. 

"  Cheer  up,  old  man,"  he  said  ;  "  there's 
nothing  to  worry  about." 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  replied  George. 

"  Hang  it  all,  you've  got  a  tliird  '.  My 
word !  how  proud  my  old  governor  would  be 
if  I  could  get  a  third  !  I  tell  you,  it's 
thundering  good." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,"  said  poor  George. 

"  My  dear  old  chap,"  criedr  Jim,  "  it  isn't 
nonsense." 

"  Yes,  it  is.    You  know  it  is."    And  then 
in  a  sudden  fit  of  confidence  George  told  his 
.  friend  tha  story  of  his  short  life.'s  tr^edy 
and  the  wreckagekftf  .hi^  hopgsoglc 
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"  Oh,  well,"  said  Jim,  when  he  had  heard 
the  tale  oat  to  its  bitter  end,  "  of  course  it's 
a  bore  to  have  failed.  But  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  it  turned  out  a  blessing  in 
disguise." 

"  It's  not  a  bit  of  good  talking  like  that," 
exclaimed  (leorge,  "  though  its  awfully  kind 
of  you  to  try  and  cheer  me  up." 

"  Rot !  "  said  Jim.  "  A  schoolmaster's 
life  is  a  beastly  one.  It  wouldn't  have 
suited  you." 

"  There's  nothing  else  that  I'm  good  for," 
replied  the  other  mournfully  ;  "  only,  instead 
of  going  to  Rugby,  I  sliall  have  to  start  as 
usher  in  some  beastly  little  preparatory 
school." 

"  Nothing  else  that  you  can  do  ?  Rot ! " 
Jim  was  almost  as  fond  of  this  expressive 

word  as  was  the  late  Lord  Arthur 
Pomeroy  in  "A  Pantomime  Rehearsal." 
"  Look  here.  I've  got  an  uncle  in 
business  in  towm.  He's  a  merchant  of 
sorts.  He  imports  things  from  all  kinds 
of  places,  and  sends  other  things  out. 
I  don't  imderstand  anything  about  it, 
but  I  know  he  makes  pots  of  money. 
Shall  I  ask  him  to  take  you  into  his 
office  ?  " 

'*  Thanks,  old  man,"  said  George 
doubtfully,  "but  I  should  be  too  old, 
shouldn't  I  ?  " 

"  Too  old  ?  "  exclaimed  Jim.    "  Rot !  " 

"  I  don't  suppose  I'm  fit  for  a  job  of 
that  sort." 

"  I  say,  don't  you  be  the  one  to  make 
objections.  You'll  find  plenty  of  other 
people  ready  to  do  that  for  you." 

"  I  only  meant  to  warn  you  " 

"  Rot !  "  said  Jim.     "  Are  you  any 
good  at  modem  languages  ?  " 

"  My  French  is  rather  shaky,"  replied 
(leorge,  "  but  I'm  pretty  fair  at  German." 

"  That's  all  right.    Will  you  try  it  ?  " 

"  Thanks,  old  boy,  awfully.    I  will." 

And  he  just  gripped  Jim's  hand  for  a 
moment.  It's  the  English  way  of  saying 
"  Thank  you,"  and  it  means  ever  so  much 
more  than  a  long,  flowery  speech. 

"All  right.  I'll  write  to  my  uncle 
to-night." 

It  wasn't  by  any  means  such  an  easy  job 

as  Jim  Coventry  had  anticipated.  Jim  was 
a  great  favourite  with  his  uncle,  or  George 
wouldn't  have  stood  the  ghost  of  a  chance. 
Throughout  many  walks  in  life  there  is  a 
stroi^  prejudice  against  University  men. 
You  give  a  boy  the  best  education  the 
country  can  provide.  He  goes  to  a  prepara- 
tory school  when  he  is  about  nine,  and  when 


he  is  thirteen  you  send  him  on  to  a  public 
school.  From  that  he  proceeds  to  the 
University  and  takes  his  degree  when  he  is 
one  or  two  and  twenty.  And  then  nobody 
wants  him.  If  he  has  a  little  money  he  can 
go  to  the  Bar,  and  if  ho  hasn't  he  can  choose 
whether  he  will  be  a  parson  or  a  school- 
master.   It  is  a  magnificent  result. 

Mr.  Campion  reluctantly  consented  to 
allow  George  to  enter  his  office  as  a  dork, 
but  he  warned  Jim  that  no  good  would 
come  of  it. 

"  He'll  have  to  begin  from  the  b^inning, 
you  know.  He'll  be  below  young  fellows 
of  sixteen  and  seventeen  —  smart,  clever 
chaps,  most  of  them,  but  not  gentlemen, 
you  understand.    He  won't  like  it." 

"There's  lots   of   grit   about  George 


"  '  Cheer  up,  old  man.'  " 

Ainsworth,"  said  Jim.   "  Give  him  a  chance. 

Uncle  Jack." 

And  Uncle  Jack  said  he  would. 

Mr.  Campion  was  quite  right.  George 
didn't  like  it.  He  didn't  like  it  one  bit.  But 
he  wasn't  going  to  "  squeal."  He  just  sat 
tight  and  did  the  very  best  that  he  could. 
Evans,  the  head  clerk,  had  the  greatest 
contempt  for  University  men,  and  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  his  scorn.  More  than  once 
he  gave  George  some  work  that  involved 
littie  technicalities —things  that  were  simple 
enough  in  themselves,  but  just  wanted 
explanation.  The  explanation  was  not  forth- 
coming, and  of  coui'se  poor  George  was 
stumped.  Then  Evans^ith  a  aieer  would 
hand  over  the  tf^kdtiy  W^JQfigSt  boy  in 
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the  officifj  and  jiUot  to  (Jeoi^e  the  intellectmil 
task  of  addressing  envelopes  and  sticking  on 
postage  stamps. 

The  other  elerks  were  quick  enough  to  titfo; 
their  cue  from  Evans.  It  was  a  Ciiiuiy 
position  for  a  fellow  who  had  been  in  the 
Sixtli  at  Rugby,  and  in  quite  the  best  set  at 
Brascnosu.  The  humorous  side  of  the 
situation  often  struck  George  when  he  was 
alone  and  made  him  iaugh.  It  was  just  as 
well  that  he  could  see  tlie  humorous  side, 
for  the  side  whieh  was  not  humorous  was 
very  unpleasant  indeed,  and  that  was  the 
Hide  which  was  usually  uppermost.  However, 
George  looked  upon  it  as  the  penanoe  which 
he  haA  to  do,  and  he  was  detei-mined  not  to 
fail  ill  this  new  position.  At  any  rate,  if  he 
did  fail,  it  should  bo  through  no  fault  of  his. 
So  be  [lut  a  tvemeiidoiiS  restraint  on  his 
temper  and  bore  every  snub  with  a  gentle- 
ness and  meekness  wliich  lie  was  very  far 
from  feeling.  As  a  matter  of  course  his  self- 
restraint  was  neither  understood  nor  appre- 
ciated. The  smart  little  Cockney  lads  in 
the  office  soon  began  to  regard  him  as  a  butt 
on  whom  it  was  quite  safe  to  try  their  small 
attempts  at  wit,  and  before  long  it  occurred 
to  them  that  here  was  a  capital  subject,  too, 
for  practical  jokes.  And  George  bore  it  all 
quietly,  biding  his  time. 

Mr.  Campion  never  took  the  slightest 
notice  of  him.  He  never  even  nodded  to 
him  or  said  "  Good  morning "  when  he 
hapi>ened  to  come  across  him  on  an'iving  at 
the  office.  He,  too,  was  prejudiced  against 
his  now  clerk,  regai-ding  him  as  a  sort  of 
abnormal  excrescence  who  would  probably 
soon  move  on  to  some  more  suitable  sphere. 
The  junior  partner  in  tlic  firm,  Mr.  Ferrar, 
had  had  a  rather  sharp  bout  of  illness,  and 
was  away  on  a  prolonged  holiday,  and  a 
good  deal  of  extra  work  was  consequently 
thrown  on  Mr.  Campion's  shoulders.  It 
was  somewliat  unfortunate,  because  Mr. 
I'^errar  was  a  good  linguist,  and  Mr.  Campion 
did  not  particularly  shine  in  this  direction. 
However,  he  managed  to  get  through. 

One  day  the  clerks  were  all  at  work  in  their 
room ;  but  as  Mr.  Evans  happened  to  be 
out  on  this  jiarticular  morning,  a  brisk 
conversation  was  beiiif,'  kept  up. 

"  Aiiisworth,"  said  Ross,  a  fair-haired 
young  man  who  took  an  especial  delight  in 
annoying  George,  "  what's  the  Latin  for 
tobacco  ?  " 

The  otiiers  all  looked  up,  ready  to  share 
in  the  fun  which  was  evidently  coming. 
George  did  not  reply, 

"  Evans  told  me  to  write  this  letter  in 


Latin,  and  I  can't  think  of  the  word  for 
tobacco.    You  might  help  me." 

"I've  got  to  do  mine  in  Greek,"  said 
Moriis,  a  eiieeky  little  boy  of  seventeen. 
"  I  hiid  it  quite  easy." 

"  Mine's  Hebrew,"  said  Royston.  "  Evans 
always  gives  me  the  stiffest  job." 

"  Shall  I  help  you  ?  "  asked  little  Abraham. 

"  iSTo.  You're  too  modern.  If  I  want 
any  assistance  I  shall  go  to  Ainsworth.  He 
can  put  us  all  right." 

"  And  he^s  so  good-natured,"  said  Ross. 
"By  the  by,  Ainsworth,  has  old  Campion 
asked  you  to  dinner  yet  ?  " 

"No,"  said  George. 

"  That's  odd,"  observed  Ross.    "  We  were 


all  invited  soon  after  we  came  into  the 
office.    "Weren't  we  ?  " 

"  I  was,"  said  Royston. 

"  So  was  I,"  said  Morris. 

"  Let  me  see.  How  long  have  yon  been 
here  ?  Three  months,  nearly.  It's  very 
strange  that  you  haven't  had  an  invitation 

yet." 

"  But  it's  sure  to  come,"  said  Morris. 

"  Oh,  certain.  You'll  have  to  get  some 
dress  clothes,  you  know/'^cordjjufc^  Ross. 
"  I  got  mine  fronS^'MttH'isS^d^^ 
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George  smiled. 

"  Perhaps  he's  got  a  drcBs,  suit  of  his  own," 
suggested  Roysfcon,  with  a  laugh. 
"  Have  you  ? "  cried  little  Abraham. 

"  Hush  !  Here's  Evans,"  said  Roes,  and 
they  all  began  to  write  for  dear  life. 

"  There's  too  much  talking  in  here  when 
I'm  away,"  began  Evans,  as  he  came  into  the 
room.  "  Mr.  Ainsworth,  I  heard  your  voice 
distinctly." 

George  made  no  reply,  and  tlie  others  were 
only  too  delighted  that  the  blame  should  be 
laid  on  to  his  innocent  shoulders. 

About  a  week  afterwards,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  office  George  found  a  little  note  from 
Mrs.  Campion,  inviting  him  to  dinner  on  the 
following  Thursday,  at  eight  o'clock.  Of 
course,  if  he  had  really  had  his  wits  about 
him  he  would  have  remembered  the  conver- 
sation which  had  taken  place  with  the  other 
clerks,  and  would  have  had  his  suspicions. 
But,  after  ah,  considering  how  intimately  he 
had  known  Jim  Coventry,  Mr.  Campion's 
nephew,  there  was  nothing  very  surprising 
in  the  fact  that  he  should  be  asked  to  dine, 
and  the  idea  of  its  being  a  hoax  never 
entered  his  head. 

Ross,  oddly  enoiigb,  happened  to  be  by  his 
side  when  he  opened  the  letter. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  picking  up  the  envelope, 
"  the  invitation  !  I  know  the  handwriting 
quite  well."  This  was  strictly  true,  for  the 
letter  had  been  copied  out  for  him  by  his 
landlady's  daughter.  "  You'll  find  Miss 
Campion  charming.  But  don't  you  attempt 
to  cut  me  out  in  that  quarter.  Not  that  you 
would  stand  much  chance,  for  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that — ahem  !  " 

Needless  to  say,  he  had  never  spoken  to 
Miss  Campion  in  his  life. 

"But  I  don't  like  Mrs.  Campion,  do  you  ?" 
said  Royston.    "  She's  too— too— — " 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Morris.    "  She  is." 

An  hour  or  two  later,  when  Evans  hap- 
pened to  be  out  of  the  room,  Ross  started 
another  conversation,  and  just  by  way  of  a 
change  he  was  particularly  civil  and  pleasant 
to  George.  At  length,  in  quite  a  casual  tone, 
he  asked  if  Ainsworth  had  written  the  reply 
to  that  note  yet,  because  he  should  be  going 
out  directly,  and  would  post  it  for  him  if  he 
liked.  It  was  more  by  way  of  responding  to 
the  kindly  manner,  which  canie  a,s  such  a 
welcome  novelty,  that  George  scribbled  off  a 
formal  little  note  accepting  the  invitation 
and  handed  it  to  Ross.  That  unprincipled 
young  man  took  it  and,  putting  on  his  hat, 
walked  to  the  door.  George's  back  was 
turned,  and  consequently  he  did  uot  see  the 


portentous  wink  with  which  Ross  greeted  his 
fellow-conspiratora  as  he  left  the  room. 

On  the  following  Thursday  morning  Evans 
sent  George  out  on  an  errand.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  head  clerk  was  summoned  into 
Mr.  Campion's  room. 

"To-night  is  Ainsworth's  dinner  party," 
said  Royston.  "  You  won't  let  him  go,  Ross, 
will  you  ?  " 

"  Not  let  him  go  ?  Why  not  ?  "  asked 
Ross. 

"  It's  rather  a  shame,"  said  Royston. 
"  A  shame  !  Not  a  bit  of  it.    It'll  teach 
him  not  to  give  himself  such  confounded  airs." 
"  It'll  serve  him  right,"  said  Morris. 

"  Won't  he  look  a  fool !  "  exclaimed 
httle  Abraham  kindly.  "  1  wish  I  could  be 
there  to  see  liini." 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry,"  said  Royston.  "  I 
think  he  ought  to  bo  told." 

*'  Look  here,  if  you're  going  to  spoil 
spoi't  " 

"  No.  If  you're  all  agreed,  I  won't  spoil 
sport.    But  I  think  it's  beastly  hard  lines." 

"  You  shouldn't  have  gone  in  for  it  if  you 
were  going  to  funk  at  the  last  moment. 
There's  no  risk.    Evans  hates  him." 

*'  Detests  him,"  said  Morris. 

"So  do  I,"  chimed  in  little  Abra.liam. 

Mr.  Canipioii  mcatiwltile  was  talking  to 
Kvans  in  his  private  room. 

"It's  very  unlucky,  Mr.  Ferrar  being  away. 
Someone  will  have  to  go  over  to  Hamburg 
this  week,  and  I  don't  know  wiioni  to  send 
hut  you.  You  can  speak  German,  can't  yon?" 

"  Yes,  sir.   A  little.    Quite  sufficient,  sir." 

"  I  don't  quite  like  your  leaving  the  office. 
But  I  suppose  I  can  manage." 

"  It  would  only  be  for  a  few  days,  sir," 
said  E\'a?ts,  who  thought  he  should  like  the 
trip.  "  And  I  can  have  everything  in  perfect 
order." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  Well,  I'll  think  about 
it.  By  the  way,  how  is  Mr.  Ainsworth  get- 
ting on  ?    He's  not  much  good,  I'm  afraid." 

"  None  whatever,  sir.  And  never  will  be." 

"  Is  he  punctual  ?  " 

"  Well  —  yes,  sir.  Fairly  punctual,  I 
think." 

"Attentive?" 

"  H'm.  Yes,  sir.  Fairly  attentive.  But 
he's  very  stupid." 

"  Stupid,  is  he  ?    I'm  surprised  to  hear 

that." 

"  And  he  doesn't  get  on  at  all  well  with 

the  other  clerks.    They're  pretty  quick,  all 

of  them,  and  they  can't  iielp  seeing  what  a 

fool  he  is.    And,  besides,  he  gives  himself 

such  airs."  f^r^n\(^ 
Hosted  by  VjOOy  Ic 
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"Then  you  don't  tliiiik  it's  any  good  his 
remaining  with  us  any  lunger  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  good,  su-.  He'll  never  be 
any  nse  in  business.  It  would  t)e  doing 
him  a  kindness  to  send  him  away  and  let 
him  find  some  work  that  would  suit  him, 
though  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  he 
would  be  good  for." 

"  Well,  then,  I  think  I'd  better  have  a  talk 
with  him  to-morrow  and  explain  to  him 
that  he's  mistaken  his  vocation.  Poor  lad  ! 
I'm  sorry  for  him." 

It  was  about  five  minutes  to  eigBt  when 
a  hansom  drove  up  to  Ferryliill  Lodge,  at 
Hampstead,  and  George,  emerging,  paid  the 
cabman  and  rang  the  bcli.  The  door  wjis 
opened  by  a  maidservant.  George  entered 
and,  tiikiiig  oft'  his  hat  and  oveixjoat,  just 
murmured,  "  Mr.  Ainaworth." 

The  maidservant  looked  rather  puzzled 
and  disturbed. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  she  said,  "but 
I  don't  think  my  mistrm  is  expeotmg 
anyone  to  dinner." 

"  Good  gracious ! "  exclaimed  George, 
"  can  I  have  mistaken  the  day  ?  " 

Even  now  he  hadn't  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  trick  that  had  been  played  upon  him. 

"  rei-ba})s  I'd  better  ask,  sir.  Wnat  name 
did  you  say  ?  " 

*'  Mr.  Ainsworth.  Mr.  George  Ainsworth." 

"  Oh,  here  is  Mr.  Campion,"  said  the 
maidservant,  and  off  she  tripped,  not  sorry, 
apparently,  that  all  further  responsibility  was 
taken  off  her  hands. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  mquired  Mr.  Campion, 
as  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  staircase. 
"  "ffTiat  ?  Mr.  Ainsworth  !  Do  you  want 
to  see  rae  1    Js  anything  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  J  must  have  made  a  mistake 
in  the  date,"  said  George.  "  But  I  was 
certainly  under  the  impression  that  Mrs. 
Campion  said  Thursdav  in  her  note." 

"  Mrs.  Campion  ?  '  Said  Thursday  ?  I 
don't  understand." 

"  I  received  a  note  from  Mra.  Campion," 
said  George  rather  stiffly,  "  kindly  inviting 
me  to  dine  here— to-night,  as  I  read  it — at 
eight  o'clock.    There  seems,  however,  to  be 

some  mistake,  so  if  you  will  allow  me  " 

And  he  picked  up  his  hat  and  coat. 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  boy ! "  said  the  old 
gentleman.  *'  Let's  solve  the  mystery. 
Come  and  see  Mrs.  Campion."  And  taking 
Geoi^e  by  the  arm,  he  led  him  into  the 
drawii^-room. 

'*  Eleanor,"  ho  said,  as  they  entered  the 
room,  "this  is  Mr.  George  Ainsworth,  a 
great  friend  of  Jim's.    He's  going  to  dine 


with  us  to-night."  Mra.  Campion  smiled. 
"  He  says  you  asked  him." 

"  I  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Campion,  in  genuine 
surprise.  By  this  time  George  was  feeling 
extremely  uncomfortable.  "  I'm  delighted 
to  make  Mr.  Ainswoi/h's  acquaintance,' 
continued  Mrs.  Campion,  "  l;ut  I  could 
hai'dly  iiave  ventured  to  a^k  him  to  dinner 
before  I  was  aware  of  his  existence." 

"  I  certainly  received  a  letter,"  said  George, 
"  and  replied  to  it  by  return  of  post.  Didn't 
you  get  my  note  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Did  you  post  it  yourself  ?  "  asked  Mr. , 
Campion. 

"  No,"  replied   George.     "  I    gave  it 

to  "     He  paused,  and  a  light  broke 

in  upon  him.  "  Good  gracious  !  I  see  it 
all  now.    It  must  have  been  a  hoax." 

"To  wliom  did  you  give  your  letter?" 
inquired  Mr.  Campion. 

"  To  Mr.  Eoss.  He  offered  to  post  it 
for  me." 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Boss  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Campion. 

"  One  of  the  clerks,"  said  George.    "  He 

has  played  a  silly  trick  upon  me." 

"  Not  only  on  you,"  said  Mr.  Campion 
grimly,  "  but  on  Mrs.  Campion  and  myself." 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  exceedingly  obliged  to 
him,"  cried  Mrr,.  Campion,  with  a  merry 
laugh.    "  He  has  enabled  me  to  make  a  very 

Eleasant  acquaintance,"  and  she  held  out  her 
and  to  George.  "  And  now  let  me  introduce 
you  to  ray  daughter  Muriel."  George  bowed 
to  a  pretty,  bright-looking  girl  who  had  been 
listening  to  the  conversation  with  keen 
interest  and  amusement.  "  And  to  Fraulein 
Muller."  Fraulein  Miiller  was  a  stout,  com- 
fortable, and  extremely  plain  German  lady, 
who  was  the  governess  to  Muriel's  younger 
sister. 

Nothing  could  have  been  kinder  than  tlie 
way  in  which  George  was  treated  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Campion.  In  ten  minutes  he  had  got 
over  his  feeling  of  discomfort  and  was  quite 
at  his  ease.  When  he  liked  he  could  talk 
uncommonly  well ;  indeed,  it  was  just  because 
be  was  such  extremely  good  company  that  he 
had  been  so  sought  after  at  Oxford,  and  had 
found  such  difficulty  in  devoting  the  necessary 
time  to  his  reading.  During  dinner  he  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  party,  delighting 
Mr.  Campion  with  his  dry  humour  and  his 
amusing  stories.  Frilulein  Miiller  perhaps 
felt  just  a  little  out  of  it,  for  her  knowledge 
of  English  was  not  quite  good  enough  to  enable 
her  always  to  see  the  point  of  a  joke.  The 
consequence  was  that  whj^^^^^  were 
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in  fits  of  laughter  she  smiled  wearily, 
wondering  wliat  it  was  all  about  and  feeling 
rather  disgusted  at  her  own  stupidity, 

"  I  am  very  unhappy,  sir,"  she  said  at  last, 
when  the  others  were  enjoying  an  anecdote 
George  had  just  been  telling  about  an  Oxford 
adventure  with  the  proctor.  "  I  cannot 
understand." 

Georf^e  smiled  and  immediately  retold  the 
Btory  for  her  benefit  in  German.    He  spoke 


"  My  mother  is  German/'  replied  George 
modestly,  "  so  I  ought  to  know  something 
about  the  language.  I  have  often  spent  my 
holidays  in  Berlin." 

When  the  ladies  retired  Mr.  Oampion  and 
.George  discussed  a  bottle  of  port  together, 
and  the  old  gentleman  set  to  work  to  find 
out  how  much  George  liad  managed  to  learn 
during  the  three  months  which  he  had  spent 
in  his  office.    He  also  contrived  to  extract 


quite  fluently  and  without  the  least  hesitation. 
Friiulein  Miiller  laughed  eveiy  bit  as  heartily 
as  the  other  three.  Mr.  Campion  meanwhile 
sat  with  round,  widely  opened  eyes,  gazing  at 
Geoi^e  with  no  little  astonishment. 

"  How  well  you  speak  German ! "  he 
remarked. 

"  It  is  wonderful,"  said  Fraulein  Miiller. 
"  It  is  admirable.  You  talk  as  correctly  as 
I  myself." 


from  his  guest  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  the  metliods  and  the  discipline  exer- 
cised by  Mr.  Evans  in  the  management  of 
the  clerks.  Not  V: :  ■  George  spoke  unkindly 
at  aU,  but  Mr.  Oampioa  was  enabled,  for  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  to  see  matters  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  junior  clerk.  Before 
they  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room  he  had 
formed  quite  a  new  opinion  of  George's 
capacity,  and,, ,  wliat  was  of   far  greater 
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importance,  !ie  had  taken  a  great  liking  to 
his  nephew's  friend. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Campion  a  little  later, 
when  George  was  taking  his  departure,  "  I 
think  wo  are  all  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Ross." 

"  That  may  ho,"  observed  Mr.  Campion, 
"  but  I  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to 
him  in  the  inortiiiig." 

"I  hope,  sir,"  said  George,  "that  you 
won't  he  hard  on  him.  I  dare  say  it  was 
very  much  my  fanlt.  I  ought  to  have  seen 
through  the  trick." 

"  Indeed,  John,"  put  in  Mrs.'  Campion, 
"  if  Mr.  Ainaworth  is  generous  enough  to 
ask  for  hia  adversary's  pardon,  1  think  jotx 
ought  to  look  on  the  offence  with  a  lenient 
eye." 

"  "Well,  well,"  answered  the  old  gentleman, 
with  a  smile,  "  we'll  see  about  it  in  the 
morning." 

When  George  arrived  at  the  office  next 
day  the  other  clerks  were  all  agog  to  know 
what  had  happened. 

"  Hullo,  Ainsworth  ! "  cried  Ross  ;  "  did 
you  have  a  pleasant  evening  ?  " 

"  Very,"  said  George. 

"  Miss  Campion's  a  pretty  girl,  isn't  she  ? " 
suggested  Morris. 

"Very,"  said  George. 

"  Did  Mrs.  Campion  make  herself  agree- 
able ?  "  asked  little  Abraham. 

"  Very,"  said  George. 

There  was  no  time  for  any  more  questions, 
as  Evans  came  into  the  room.  He  looked 
at  George  with  a  hard,  cruel  smile. 

"  Mr.  Ainsworth,"  he  said, "  Mr.  Campion 
wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

George  rose  at  once  and  went  out.  Ross 
looked  round  at  Morris  and  winked. 

"  Mr.  lioss,"  said  Evans,  "  go  on  with  your 
work,  or  you  will  be  getting  the  sack,  like 
Mr.  Ainsworth." 

"Good  morning,"  said  Mr.  Campion,  as 
George  came  into  his  room.  "Get  safely 
home  last  night  ?  " 

Geoi^e  smiled. 

"  I've  got  a  little  job  that  I  think  I  can 
safely  entrust  to  you.    Mr.  Ferrar  is  away, 

and  I  want  someone  to  go  over  to  Hambnrg 
for  me."  And  then  he  explained  tlie  details 
of  the  business  that  had  to  be  done.  It  was 
nothing  very  ditilcnlt,  and  George  saw  at 
once  that  bo  could  undertake  it  without  fear. 

"  That's  all  ri,£clifc.  Au<l  now  about  Mr. 
Robs,"  and  he  v,m<g  the  bell.  Evans  appeared. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  the  clerks.  Send 
them  in  here  and  come  yourself." 

Evans  went  out. 

"Sit  down  here,  Ainsworth,"  said  Mr. 


Campion,  pointing  to  a  cliair.  "  When  will 
you  be  able  to  start  for  Hamburg  ?  " 

"  This  cvuniug.  sir,"  said  George.  " 

"  That'll  do  capitally." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and  the 
clerks  came  in,  wearing  a  guilty  look  that 
was  positively  comic.  Evans  closed  the 
door  and  took  up  a  position  at  one  end  of 
the  line.  George  rose  to  his  feet  as  the 
procession  enter^. 

"  Sit  down,  Ainsworth.  Sit  down,"  said 
Mr.  Campion.  So  George  sat  down  at  Mr. 
Campion's  right  hand,  while  Evans  and  the 
other  clerks  stood  in  a  row  on  the  further 
side  of  the  room. 

"  An  exceedingly  impertinent  trick  was 
played  last  night  on  myself  and  Mrs. 
Campion  by  one  of  you  gentlemen."  There 
was  a  delightful  emphasis  on  the  word 
"  gentlcnien,"  which  spoke  volumes.  "W^ho 
is  the  culprit  ?  " 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  during  which 
Evans  looked  with  surprise  and  indignation 
at  the  trembling  four. 

"  It  wasn't  me,  sir,"  said  little  Abraham. 

"I  sent  the  letter,  sir,"  said  Ross,  after 
another  pause. 

"We  were  all  in  it,  sir,"  said  Royston. 
"  Ross  was  no  more  to  blame  than  the  rest 
of  us."  And  he  cast  a  contemptuous  glance 
at  little  Abraham. 

"  Mr.  Evans,"  observed  Mr.  Campion 
severely,  "  I  look  to  you  to  keep  order  and 
discipline  in  tlie  outer  office.  I  am  very 
much  surprised  that  so  gross  an  act  of 
insubordination  should  have  been  planned 
and  carried  out  without  your  knowledge. 
As  for  you,"  he  said,  turning  to  Ross,  "  I 
should  certainly  have  dismissed  you,  had  it 
not  been  that  Mr.  Ainsworth  begged  rae 
to  forgi\'e  yon.  You  can  go  back  to  your 
work." 

"  Mr.  Evans,"  continued  Mr.  Campion 
when  the  others  were  gone,  "  Mr.  Ainsworth 
is  going  to  Hamburg  for  me  to-night. 
When  he  returns,  he  will  act  as  my  con- 
fidential clerk,  and  will  have  a  table  in  this 
room." 

Ten  minutes  later  George,  in  a  wild  state 
of  esciteinent,  was  making  his  way  back  to ' 
his  lodgings  to  prepare  for  his  journey.  He 
was  just  turning  into  Moorgate  Street 
Station,  when  whom  should  he  meet  but 
Jim  Coventry. 

"  Hullo,  George  I "  exclaimed  Jim.  "How 
are  you  getting  on  ?  " 

"  Splendidly,"  replied  Geoige.  "  And  it's 
all  tlwinks  to  you." 

"Eotr»aidfe^^^  Google 


IT  was  a  blazing  hot  summer'a  day,  and 
the  Cotswolds,  our  local  heights,  were 
indistinct  in  the  shimmering  haze.  In 
the  fields  bordering  on  the  dusty  country  road, 
haymaking  was  in  full  swing.  My  pipe  had 
gone  out,  and  I  vainly  searched  through  my 
pockets  for  a  match  w^herewith  to  relight  it. 
Perhaps,  I  thought,  some  of  the  haymakers 
in  the  field  on  my  right  hand  would  be  able 
to  give  me  a  light.  I  opened  the  gate  and 
turned  into  the  meadow.  It  was  the  hour 
of  noon-shun^  now  disguised  under  its 
modern  spelling  of  luncheon,'  and  groups  of 
men,  women,  and  girls  were  seated  or  lying 
on  the  hay,  some  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun,  and  others  in  the  shade  of  the  hedgerow 
trees.  Among  the  latter  I  recognised  my 
old  friend,  Ted  Tyrell,  and  with  him,  in  close 
proximity  to  a  large  blue  mug  and  a  jar  of 
cider,  that  redoubtable  woman  of  our  village, 
Mrs.  Hewitt.  They  were  both  seated  in  the 
shade  of  a  mighty  elm,  and  both  at  work 
upon  big  hunks  of  bread  and  fat  bacon,  and 
both  now  and  then  wiped  off  the  sweat  from 
their  brow. 

Tyrell  was  a  squat,  square  sort  of  man, 
grizzled  and  bristly  as  to  his  face,  which 
wavS  just  then,  the  colour  of  an  underdone 
beef-steak,  with  a  whiter  band  where  the 
disgraceful,  battered  straw  hat  had  protected 
it  from  the  sun.  His  massive  breast  was 
partly  bare  and  very  hairy,  his  brown  arms 
were  knotty  and  sinewy.  He  was  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  or  what  remained  of  them,  and 
his  greenish  blue  eyes  looked  from  under  the 
eaves  of  greyish  eyebrows  like  a  couple  of 
thrush's  eggs  half  hidden  in  the  nest.  As 
for  his  age,  that  was  a  village  mystery. 
Everybody  had  known  him  for  many  years 
and  never  known  bim,  young.    He  had  come 
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to  a  point  wliere  Time  obligingly  stands  still 
for  a  httle,  and  might  be  of  any  age  so  long 
as  ho  kept  his  square  strength  and  held  back 
rheumatism.  His  companion,  Sehna  or 
"Leeria"  Hewitt,  was  one  of  our  "characters," 
a  brisk  bag  of  bones,  with  keen,  black  eyes 
and  a  face  of  russet-apple  complexion,  aged 
perhaps  fifty-six,  voluble  of  tongue  and  not 
over  particular  in  her  selection  of  epithets 
when  roused ;  esteemed  as  half  a  witch  by 
the  village  children,  dreaded  by  them  and 
also  by  animals ;  handy  at  everything,  and 
doing  a  man's  work  in  the  fields  or  elsewhere 
as  well  as  a  man  ;  her  tongue  feared  by  all, 
and  the  freedom  of  her  manners  often  causing 
scandal,  the  mild  reproaches  of  the  vicar  and 
the  lady  parishioners,  and  the  laughter  of 
the  men.  Honest,  though,  it  seemed,  and 
full  of  vivacious  fun  of  a  Rabelaisian  flavour, 
and  a  notable  figure  wherever  she  appeared. 
Her  features  were  regular,  and  at  one  time 
she  might  well  have  been  a  village  beauty. 
Just  then  her  white  sun-bonnet  was  tipped 
up,  so  as  to  shelter  her  forehead,  and  showed 
a  dusky  neck  with  wisps  of  coarse,  black 
hair. 

"Rare  haytime,  this,"  I  observed. 

"  Yes— that  it  be,"  assented  Ted.  "  Gie 
the  gemman  a  drink  o'  cider,  Leena." 

The  woman  half  rose,  took  the  jar,  and 
having  emptied  the  mug,  pouring  out  the  drop 
that  remained,  filled  it  again  with  the  gurgli  ng, 
straw-coloured  liquor ;  then,  carefully  wiping 
the  rim  of  the  mug  with  a  wisp  of  hay,  she 
offered  it  to  me.  I  took  it,  as  in  duty  bound. 
The  cider  was  not  of  the  first  quality,  but 
at  any  rate  it  was  cool.  I  duly  wished  health 
and  good  luck.  "  Now,  Tyrell,"  I  said, 
"  have  you  got  a  match  ateeut  you  j — that's 
what  I  came  for."i  losted  byVjOOglC 
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Ted  iiirned  bis  clothes  inside  out  in  his 
huut  for  the  required  article,  but  was  nob 
successful.    "  Daiiged  if  I  got  one,  arter  all." 

"  He's  never  got  nothing,  'e  ain't,"  laughed 
the  scornful  Leena. 

Tyrell  had  another  mild  scrimmage  with 
his  tattered  raiment.  "Ne'er  a  one,"  he  said. 
"  And  I've  brnk  niy  pipe,  tew,"  and  he 
dragged  out  a  bhick  bowl  and  a  broken  stem 
of  chiT,  with  much  the  same  air  that  a 
millionaire  might  look  upon  a  shattered  vase 
of  great  value.  * 

"  Oh,  I  can  remedy  that ;  I've  nearly 
always  got  a  spare  pipe  about  me,"  and  I 
produced  an  old  briar  and  bestowed  it  upon 
him. 

*'  A  real  good  'uu,  that,  sur— thankee." 

"But  w^e  must  have  a  light,"  1  said. 

Tyrell  scrambled  on  bis  feet  and,  looking 
back  at  a  group  not  far  off,  shouted— 

"  Al)ram  !  Abrani  !    'Ere  !  " 

Acopper-coloiu'ed, lint-beaded  young  fellow 
rose  and  came  slouching  towards  us. 

"  Gie  I  a  match  ot-  tew,  Abram."  Abram 
made  his  search  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
elder  had  done,  but  with  complete  success, 
for  he  produced  a  handful  of  lucifera,  en- 
tangled in  a  ball  of  twine  and  complicated 
with  an  ancient  piece  of  cheese  and  a  pocket- 
comb.  Then  I  banded  my  pouch  to  Teddy, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  both  environed 
with  content,  I  lying  stretched  on  the 
fragrant  hay,  and  Leena  sniffing  up  the 
smoke  as  if  she  relished  it. 

"  I  sec  you  do  the  haymaking  here  in  the 
old  way,  still  by  hand  labour,"  I  observed. 

"Yes,  us  does,"  said  Teddy,  waving  his 
pipe  in  a  sort  of  oratorical  manner. .  ■ '  None 
o'  them  dog-rotted  machineis,  as  teks  the 
work  out  of  a  man's  'ands,  for  me — I  'ate 
the  whirring,  nasty  devils.  Muster  Brown's 
a  good  'un,  and  'e  wun't  ha'  none  of  'em." 

"  They  certainly  do  take  the  picturesque- 
ness  out  of  haymakuig." 

"Eh?"  gaped  Ted,  to  whom  the  word 
was  probably  unknown.  "No  doubt;  theere's 
a  great  change  in  haymeking.  Did  you 
ever  mek  hay,  sir  ? " 

■  "  Oh,  I've  fiddled  about  a  bit  at  it  from 
time  to  time — tossed  it  up,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing  ;  but  I  can't  say  that  I  understand 
the  art  and  mystery  of  it." 

"  Aye,  theere  is  a  hart  and  mystery  in  it, 
as  in  most  things— ain't  theere,  Leena  ?  " 

"  I  reckon  so  ;  but  theere  ain't  none  to  us, 
as  has  bin  born  and  bred  up  to  it,"  said 
Leena. 

Ted  smoked  for  a.  few  minutes  in  silence, 
and  then  said,  fioiiriahing  his  pipe  over  the 


landscape,  "  I  minds  this  pleace  afore  the 
enclosures — when  helds  was  all  open  and  no 
'edgerows  to  'em." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  I  said.    "  A  long  time  ago." 

"Yes,  it  were.  The  medders  was  all 
open  ;  this  'ere  was  the  jiarish  medder,  and 
these  was  stones — '  niere-stoncs,'  they  called 
'em,  set  up  across,  like,  to  mark  one  man's 
piece  from  another  ;  and  they  'ad  letters  cut 
on  them  to  show  whose  they  was." 

"  Yes,  I  see." 

"  Well ;  and  a  man  mowisd  from  stone  to 
stone,  the  breadth  of  a  swarth  as  a  boundary- 
line,  like,  and  the  first  man  to  reach  the 
stone — 'e  or  'is  master  'ad  the  hay  in  that 
swarth." 

"  This  is  very  curious,"  T  said.  "Mere- 
stones— good  old  word— Saxon,  no  doubt ; 
not  big  stones,  eli  ?  " 

"  No,  sir— p'inted  stones,  'bout  a  foot  high, 
but  set  deep  under  ground.  Yon  mind, 
Lcona,  thecre's  one  o'  them  stones  in  the 
windy  piece  yonder."  Leena  assented  with 
a  nod  and  a  pull  at  the  cider-mug. 

"  Then,  you  see,  it  was  a  sort  of  a  race 
whose  man  should  fust  cut  to  the  boundary- 
stone  and  get  the  hay.  When  I  wur  a 
young  chap,  I've  bin  up  in  the  mornin'  afore 
it  wur  light  to  mow  up  the  line  to  tlie  stone  ; 
and  you  cuddn't  see  'im  for  the  long  grass, 
and  you  'ad  to  fee!  for  'im  with  your  bare 
foot.  In  them  days  folk  from  these  parts 
used  to  go  up  reg'lar  every  year  to  Lunnon 
for  the  mowing.  Good  wages  they  got,  and 
lots  of  tuck,  and  lots  of  fun,  tew.  I^eytlier 
used  to  say,  when  a  man  cud  put  'is  foot  on 
three  daisies  at  wunst,  it  wnr  toime  to  be  off 
for  the  mowing  Lunnon  way  " 

Here  we  were  interrupted  by  Mra.  Hewitt 
springing  to  her  feet  and  calhng  out  excitedly, 
"Hadah  !  Iladah  !  " 

A  rather  pretty,  though  very  freckled  girl, 
with  her  sun-bonnet  awry  and  her  face 
flushed,  came  from  a  group  of  young  lasses 
and  fellows. 

"  Well,  mother,  'ere  I  be.    What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  wun't  'ave  it,  carryin'  on  like  that  with 
that  fule  of  a  feUow.  Keep  away  from  'ini, 
I  tell  you,  or  I'll  'ide  you,  I  will,  you 
dratted  laazy  cat ;  you  wun't  never  come  to 
no  good.    Get  off  to  your  work  with  you  !  " 

The  rebuked  girl  moved  off  sulkily,  and 
her  parent's  anger  growled  itself  into 
silence,  with  many  choice  vituperative  terms 
bestowed,  under  her  breath,  in  which  not 
only  her  daughter,  but  the  parents  and  grand- 
parents of  some  young  man,  whose  attentions 
were  not  welcome  to  tte  i onse  [oE  Hewitt, 
came  m  for  th^%fiiiite?yA^^toiderBtonn 
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was  in  her  face  as  well  m  on  her  lips,  and 
the  cider  alone  seemed  able  to  soothe  her. 

"  Go  on,"  I  said  to  Teddy. 

The  man,  amused  at  his  companion's  fierce 
outburst,  gave  a  nod  in  her  direction  and 
puckered  his  face  into  a  grin. 

"  Yes,  and  rare  larks  they  'ad  up  in 
liunnon,  them  mowers.  My  feyther  and  a 
huncle  o'  mine  and  another,  they  wunst  went 
ip  together,  and  it  ^nir  bad  weather,  and  the 


hay  had  to  bide  ;  and  so,  to  raise  the  money, 
one  of  'em  gets  a  fiddle  and  goos  fiddhn' 
through  the  streets,  and  pretended  as  he  wur 
blind,  and  another  he  was  iiis  dog,  like,  and 
led  him  about.  Lots  of  coppers  they  got ; 
btit  one  day  a  woman  tbrowed  a.  penny,  and 
the  'dog'  cuddu't  find  it,  and  the  blind  man 
lie  p'inted  it  out,  and  that  did  up  the  job." 

I'eddy  laughed  out  at  this^ld-B'ftdd  joke 
and  went  on—    HostedbyVjOOy  iL 
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"  "Well,  they  used  to  have  lots  o'  larks  in 
Luniion,  and  they  lived  like  fightin'-cocks ; 
but  often  they  couldn't  get  no  lodgin's,  'cos 
all  wur  full,  and  'ad  to  sleep  where  they  cud. 
F'eyther  knowed  a  poor  chap  as  slept  on  the 
top  of  a  big  rick,  for  theere  wur  ricks  close 
to  Lunnon  in  them  days,  though  you 
wuddn't  think  it  now  ;  and  as  he  wur  a 
sleep-walker  he  just  walked  oif  and  bruk  'is 
neck,  and  the  crowner  'ad  to  sit  on  'im. 
Well,  sir,  and  how  much  do  you  know  about 
haymeking  ? "  • 

"  I  find  I  don't  know  much  now,  Teddy. 
Just  tell  me  your  process." 

"  Well,  the  grass  be  mowed,  yon  knows 
that.  Them  dratted  machiucis  does  ii  now, 
but  theere  used  to  be  lots  of  clever  men 
iv'ry where  as  could  mow  their  swarths 
beautiful,  all  in  a  line,  Hke,  reg'lar  tis  clock- 
work—all in  a  'armony  together,  a  real 
sight  to  see." 

"  Yes,  I've  often  admired  that  work." 

"  Well,  that's  the  first  step.  The  gi-ass 
be  mowed,  and  lies  tn  the  swarth  ;  then  it  is 
tedded  " 

"  Tedded  ? " 

"Yes ;  spread  out  level  all  over  the  medder, 
like  spreading  bread  and  butter.  Then  it  be 
hatcIicUed.  VVhat's  that  ?  Whoy,  it  be  raked 
up  in  shortish  rows,  loose  like,  for  the  wind 
to  got  in  and  dry  it.    Then  we  throw  it." 


"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  Whoy,  we  throws  it  with  the  fork  into 
rows  about  two  yards  wide  ;  then  we  rakes  all 

clean  between  the  rows." 

"  Oh,  tben,"  I  said,  "  you  put  it  up  into 
little  cocks,  and  after  into  big  cocks  for  the 
carrying." 

"  Noa,  we  don't  put  it  i'  cocks  at  all, 
'cept  the  weather  be  very  bad ;  then  us 
cocks  it,  that  the  rain  may  run  off,  sure 
enough." 

"  Well,  go  on." 

"  Last  comes  the  putting  in.  What's  that? 
Whoy,  putting  it  together  ;  and  the  pitchers 
conies  with  their  big  forkses  and  reaves  it  all 
up,  and  the  wagons  comes  down  the  insides 
of  the  rows,  and  they  load  up  for  the  ricks. 
That's  all,  'cept  the  rick-making  and  the 
thatcliin'.  And  now  we  must  get  to  work — 
time's  up." 

"  Thank  yon  very  much,  Teddy,  for  the 
lesson,"  I  said,  giving  him  some  coppers  as 
his  professional  lecturing  fee. 

He  duly  knuckled  the  battered  hat-rim 
and  thanked  me ;  then  the  different  groups 
dispersed,  and  men  and  women  turned  again 
to  their  labour,  which  was  just  then  the 
operation  of  "  tedding."  I  watched  tliem  a 
few  miinitcs,  and  then  went  on  my  way, 
knowing  a  good  deal  more  about  haymaking 
than  I  did  before. 
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MUCH   POMP  AND   SEVERAL   CIRCUMSTANCES.  ^ 


By  William  Allen  White.* 


the  Court 
afternoon 


ACK  of  Pennington's  barn, 
which  was  the  royal  castle 
of  the  Court  of  Boyvilfe,  ran 
a  hollow.  In  the  hollow 
grew  a  gnarly  box-elder 
tree.  This  tree  was  the 
courtiers'  hunting-lodge.  In 
the  crotches  of  the  rugged  branches  Piggy 
Pennington,  Abe  Carpenter,  Jimmy  Sears, 
Bud  Perkins,  and  Mealy  Jones  were  wont  to 
rest  of  a  summer  afternoon,  planning  for  the 
morrow's  chase,  recounting  the  morning's 
adventures  in  the  royal  tourney  of  the 
marble-ring,  and  following  such  sedentary 
pursuits  as  to  any  member  of 
seemed  right  and  proper.  One 
late  in  August  the  tree  was 
alive  with  its  arboreal  aristocracy. 

Into  their  midst  rushed  Mealy 
Jones,  pell-mell,  hat  in  hand, 
breathless,  bringingwar'e  alarms. 
"  FeUers,  fellers  ! "  screamed 
Mealy,  "  it's  a-comin'  here  !  It's 
goin'  to  be  here  in  two  weeks. 
The  man's  puttin'  up  the  boards 
now,  and  you  cau  get  a  job 
pasain'  bills.'' 

An  instant  later  the  tree  was 
deserted,  and  five  boys  were 
running  as  fast  as  their  legs 
would  carry  them  towards  the 
thick  of  the  town.  They  stopped 
at  the  new  pine  bill-board,  and 
did  not  leave  the  man  with  the 
paste-bucket  until  they  had  seen 
"Zazell"  flying  out  of  the 
cannon's  mouth  ;  the  iron-jawed 
woman  performing  her  marvels ; 
the  red-mouthed  rhinoceros 
with  the  bleeding  native  im- 
paled upon  its  horn,  and  the 
fleeing  hunters  near  by  ;  "  tiie 
largest  elephant  in  captivity" 
carrying  the  ten-thousand-doUar 
beauty ;  the  acrobats  whirling 
through  space;  James  Robinson 
turning  handsprings  on  his 
dapple-grey  steed  ;  and,  last  and  most  ravish- 
ing of  all,  little  Willie  Sells  in  pink  tights  on 
his  three  chaining  Shetland  ponies,  whose 
break-neck  couree  in  the  picture  followed 
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one  whichever  way  he  turned.  When  these 
glories  had  been  pasted  upon  the  wall  and 
bad  been  discussed  to  the,  point  of  cynicism, 
the  Court  of  Boyville  reluctantly  adjourned 
to  get  in  the  night  wood  and  dream  of  a 
wilderness  of  raonkej^. 

During  the  two  weeks  that  followed  the 
appearance  of  the  glad  tidings  on  the  bill- 
boards, the  boys  of  Willow  Creek  spent 
many  hours  in  stmnge  habiliments,  making 
grotesque  imitations  of  the  spectacles  upon 
the  board.s.  Piggy  Pennington  rolled  his 
trousers  far  above  liis  knees  for  tights,  and 
galloped  bis  father's  fat  delivory  horse  up 
and  down  the  alley,  riding  sideways,  standing, 
and  backwards,  with  much  vainglory.  To 


Piggy  Pennington  gallojieil  his  fat.lier's  fat  delivery  horse 
up  and  diiwn  the  alloy." 


simulate  the  motley  of  the  tight-rope- walking 
clown,  Jimmy  Sears  wore  the  calico  lining 
of  his  clothes  outside,  when  he  was  in  the 
royal  castle  beyond  his  mother's  ken.  Mealy 
donned  carpet  slippers  in  Pennington's  barn, 
and  wore  loi^   pink  -^^)E|i^^^*^P*'^ 
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stockings  of  a  suspiciously  feminine  appear- 
ance, fastened  to  his  abbreviated  sbirt-waist 
with  stocking-suspendei'S,  hated  of  all  boys. 
Abe  Carpenter  did  his  shudder- breeding 
trapeze  tricks  in  a  t)athing-trunk  ;  aud  Bud 
Perkins,  who  nightly  rubbed  himself  limber 
in  oil  made  by  hanging  a  bottle  of  angle- 
wonns  in  the  sun  to  fry,  wore  his  red  calico 
basebiill  clothes,  and  went  through  keg-hoops 
in  a  dozen  different  ways.  In  the  streets  of 
the  town  the  yonngsters  appeared  dis^^aised 
as  ordinary  boys.  They  revelled  in  the 
pictured  visions  of  the  circus,  but  were 
sceptical  about  the  literal  fulfilment  of  some 
of  the  promises  made  on  the  bills.  Certain 
things  advertised  were  eliminated  from 
reasonable  expectation— for  instance,  the 
boys  all  knew  that  the  giraffe  would  not  be 
discovered  eating  off  the  top  of  a  eocoannt 
tree  ;  they  knew  that  the  monkeys  would 
not  play  a  bi'ass  band  ;  and  they  knew  that 
tlicy  would  not  see  the  *'  Human  Fly  "  walk 
on  the  ceiling  at  the  "concert,"  for  no  boy 
has  ever  wuveii  enough  money  to  buy  a  ticket 
to  the  "concert."  Nevei-thelcss,  they  gloated 
over  the  pictures  of  the  lierd  of  giraffes  and 
the  monkey  band  and  the  graceful  "  Human 
Fly  "  walking  upside  down-—"  defying  the 
laws  of  gravitation  "  ;  and  they  considered 
no  future,  however  pleasant,  after  the  day 
and  date  on  the  bills.  Thus  the  golden 
day  approached,  looming  larger  and  larger 


upon  the  liorizon  as  it  came.  In  the  interim, 
how  many  a  druggist  bought  his  own  bottles 
the  third  and  fourth  time,  how  many  a  junk- 
dealer  paid  for  his  own  iron,  how  many  bags 
of  carpet  rags  went  to  the  ragman,  the  world 
will  never  know. 

Now,  among  children  of  a  larger  growth,  in 
festive  times  hostile  demonstrations  cease,  ani- 
mosities are  buried  ;  but  in  Boyville  a  North 
Ender  is  a  North  Knder,  and  a  South  Ender 
is  a  South  Ender,  and  a  meeting  of  the  two  is 
a  fight.  Boyville  knows  no  times  of  truce. 
It  neither  asks  nor  offers  quarter.  Wlien 
warring  clans  come  togetlior,  be  it  work-day, 
holiday,-  or  even  circus-day,  there  is  a  clatter 
of  clods,  a  patter  of  feet,  and  retreating  hoots 
of  defiance.  And  because  the  circus  bill- 
boards were  frequented  by  boys  of  all  kiths 
and  clans,  clashes  occurred  fre{iuently,  and 
Bud  Perkins,  who  was  the  fighter  of  the 
South  End,  had  many  a  call  to  arms.  Indeed, 
the  approaching  circus  unloosed  the  dogs  of 
war  rather  than  nestled  the  dove  of  peace. 
For  Bud  Perkins,  in  a  moment  of  pride, 
issued  a  ukase  which  forbade  all  North  End 
boys  to  look  at  a  certain  bill-board  near  his 
home.  This  ukase  and  his  strict  enforcement 
of  it  made  him  the  target  of  North  End  wrath. 
Little  Miss  Morgan,  his  foster-mother,  who 
had  adopted  him  at  the  death  of  his  father 
the  summer  before  the  circus  bills  were 
posted,  could        und^#^a^t^^:^(<w  the  lad 
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managed  to  lose  so  many  buttons,  nor  how 
he  kept  tearing  his  clothes.  She  ascribed 
these  things  to  bis  antecedents  and  to  his 
deficient  training.  She  did  not  know  that 
Bud,  whom  she  callod  Henry,  and  whose 
music  on  the  mouth-organ  seemed  to  come 
from  a  shy  and  gentle  sou!,  was  the  terror  of 
the  South  End.  Her  guileless  mind  held  no 
place  for  the  important  fact  that  Xorth  End 
boys  generally  travelled  by  her  door  in  pairs 
for  safety.  Such  is  the  blindness  of  women. 
Cupid  probably  got  his  defective  vision  from 
his  mother's  side  t>f  the  house. 

When  a  boy  gets  on  his  good  behaviour  he 
tempts  Providence.  And  the  Providence  of 
boys  is  frail  and  prone  to  yield.  So  when 
Bud  Perkins,  who  was  burning  with  a  desire 
to  please  Miss  Morgan  the  day  before  the 
circus,  went  to  church  that  Sunday  night, 
anyone  can  see  that  he  was  provoking  Pro- 
vidence in  an  unusual  and  crnel  manner.  Bud 
did  not  sit  with  Miss  Morgan,  but  lounged 
into  the  church  and  took  a  back  seat.  Three 
North  End  boys  came  m  and  sat  on  the  same 
bench.  Then  Jimmy  Sears  shuffled  past  the 
Nortli  Enders  and  sat  beside  Bad.  After 
wliicb  the  inevitable  happened.  It  kept  hap- 
penijtg.  They  "passed  it  on,"  and  passed  it 
back  again  ;  first  a  pinch,  then  a  shove,  then 
a  cuff,  then  a  kick  under  the  bench.  Heads 
craned  towards  the  boys  occasionally,  and 
there  came  an  awful  moment  when  Bud 
Perkins  found  himself  looking  brazenly  into 


the  eyes  of  the  preacher,  who  had  paused  to 
glare  at  the  boys  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon. 

The  faces  of  the  entire  congregation  seemed 
to  turn  upon  Bud  automatically.  A  cherub- 
like  expression  of  conscious  innocence  and 
impenetrable  uncoficern  beamed  through  Bud 
Perkins's  features.  The  same  expression 
rested  upon  the  countenances  of  the  four 
other  malefactors.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
second,  Jimmy  Sears  put  his  hand  to  his 
mouth  and  snorted  between  his  fiugera.  And 
four  young  men  looked  down  their  noses. 
In  the  hush,  Brother  Baker — a  tiptoeing 
Nemesis — stalked  the  full  length  of  the 
church  towards  the  culprits.  When  he  took 
his  seat  beside  the  boys,  the  preacher  con- 
tinued his  discourse.  Brother  liaker's  unction 
angered  Bud  Perkins.  He  felt  the  implica- 
tion that  his  conduct  was  bad,  and  his  sense 
of  guilt  spurred  his  temper.  Sataiv  put  a  pin 
in  Bud's  hand.  Slowly,  almost  imperceptibly, 
Satan  moved  the  boy's  arm  on  tlie  bsiek  of 
the  pew,  around  Jimmy  SeaiB.  Tlien  an  imp 
pushed  Bud's  hand  as  he  jabbed  the  pin  into 
the  back  of  a  North  Ender.  The  boy  from 
the  North  End  let  out  a  yowl  of  pain.  Bad 
wjis  not  quick  enougli.  Brother  Baker  saw 
the  pin  ;  two  hundred  devout  M(.^Lhodisls 
saw  him  clamp  his  lingers  on  Hud  l*crkins's 
ear,  and  march  him  down  the  length  of  the 
church,  and  set  him  beside  Miss  Morgan. 
It  was  a  sickening  moment.  The  North  End 
grinned  under  its  skin  as^iie^bjiii  ^nd  was 
Hosted  by  ^ 
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"How  many  baga  of  carpet  rags  went  to 
the  lagmaa." 

exceeding  glad.  So  agonising  was  it  for  Bud 
that  he  forgot  to  imagine  what  a  triumph  it 
was  for  the  North  End — and  further  anguisli 
is  impossible  for  a  boy. 

Miss  Morgan  and  Bud  Perkins  left  the 
church  with  the  congregation.  Bud  dreaded 
the  moment  when  they  would  leave  the  crowd 
and  turn  into  their  side  street.  When  they 
did  turn.  Bud  was  lagging  a  step  or  two 
behind.  A  boy's  trouble  are  always  the 
fault  of  the  other  boy.  The  North  End  boy's 
responsibility  in  the  matter  was  ao  dear— to 
Bud— that,  when  lie  went  to  justify  himself 
to  Miss  Morgan,  he  was  surprised  and  hurt  at 
what  he  considered  her  feminine  blindness  to 
the  fact.  After  she  had  passed  her  sentence, 
she  asked,  "  Do  you  really  think  you  deserve 
to  go,  Henry  ?  " 

The  blow  stunned  the  boy.  He  saw  the 
visions  of  two  weeks  burst  like  bubbles,  and 
he  whimpered,  "  I  dunno."  But  in  his  heart 
ho  did  know  that  to  deny  a  boy  the  joy  of 
seeing  Willie  Sells  on  his  three  Shetland 
ponies,  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  showing 
a  North  Ender  his  place,  was  a  piece  of 
injustice  of  the  kind  for  which  men  and 
nations  go  to  war. 

At  eight  o'clock  that  morning  the  town  of 
Willow  Creek  was  in  the  thrall  of  the  circus. 
Country  wagons  were  passing  on  every 
side  street.  Delivery  carts  were  rattling 
about  with  unusual  alacrity.    By  half-  ' 
past  nine  dressed-up  children  were  flitting 
aloi^  the  side  street,  hurrying  their 
seniors.     On  the  main  thoroughfare 
flags  were  flying,  and  the  streams  of 
strangers  that  had  been  flowing  into 
town  were  eddying  at  the  street  corners. 
The  balloon-vender  wormed  his  way 


through  the  buzzing  crowd,  leaving  his 
wares  in  a  red  and  blue  trail  behind  him. 
The  bark  of  the  fakir  rasped  the  tightening 
nerves  of  the  town.  Everywhere  was 
hubbub  ;  everywhere  was  the  dusty,  heated 
air  of  the  festival ;  everywhere  were  men 
and  women  ready  for  the  marvel  that  had 
come  nuL  of  the  great  world,  bringing 
pomp  aiui  circumstance  in  its  gilded  train  ; 
everywhere  in  Willow  Creek  the  spirit  which 
put  the  blue  sash  about  the  country 
girl's  waist,  and  the  flag  in  her  beau's 
hat,  ran  riot,  save  at  the  home  of  filiss 
Morgan.  There  the  bees  hummed  lazily 
over  the  old-fashioned  ilower-garden  ;  there 
the  cantankerous  jays  jabbered  in  the  cotton- 
woods  ;  there  the  muffled  noises  of  the  town 
festival  came  as  from  afar ;  there  Miss 
Morgan  pottered  about  her  morning's  work, 
trying  vainly  to  croon  a  Gospel  hymn  ;  and 
there  Bud  Perkins,  prone  upon  the  sitting- 
room  sofa,  made  parallelograms  and  squares 
and  diamonds  with  the  dots  and  lines  on  the 
ceiling  pa])er.  When  the  throb  of  the  drum 
and  the  blare  of  the  brass  had  set  the  heart 
of  the  town  to  dancing,  some  wave  of  the 
ecstasy  crept  through  tlic  lilac  bushes  and 
into  the  quiet  house,  for  the  boy  on  the  sofa 
started  up  suddenly,  checked  himself  osten- 
tatiously, walked  to  the  birdcage,  and  began 
to  play  with  the  canary.  But  the  wave 
carried  the  little  spinster  to  the  window. 


"  Oil  made  by  hanging  a  bottle' oL a 
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The  circus  luid  a  homestead  in  human  hearts 
before  John  Wesley  staked  his  claim,  and 
even  so  good  a  Methodist  as  Miss  Morgan 


"Dreased-up  children  were  flitting  along  the  side  street, 
Jmnying  their  Beniora." 

could  not  he  deaf  to  the  scream  of  the  calliope 
or  the  tinkle  of  cymbals. 

To  emphasise  his  desolation,  Bud  left  the 
room  and  sat  down  by  a  tree  in  the  yard, 
with  his  back  to  the  kitchen  door  and  window. 
There  Miss  Morgan  saw  him  playing  mumble- 
peg  in  a  desultory,  listless  fashion.  Wlien 
the  courtiers  of  BoyvUle  came  home  fiom 
the  parade,  they  found  him ;  and  because  he 
sat  playing  a  silent,  sullen,  solitary  game, 
and  responded  to  their  banter  only  with 
inelaucholy  grunts,  they  knew  that  the 
worst  had.  befallen  him.    Much  confab 
followed,  iu  which  the  pronouns  "  she  " 
and   "  her "  were  spoken.  Otherwise 
Miss  Morgan  was  unidentified. 

Then  Piggy  and  Abe  and  Jimmy  and 
Mealy  came  trapesing  up  to  Miss  Morgan's 
kitchen  door.  Bud  sat  by  the  tree  twirling 
his  knife  at  hie  game.  Piggy,  being  the 
spokesman,  stood  in  the  doorway.  "Miss 
Morgan,*'  he  said,  as  he  slapped  his  leg  with 
his  hat. 

"Well,  Winfield?"  replied  the  little  woman, 
divining  his  mission  and  hardening  her  heart 
against  his  purpose. 

"  Miss  Morgan,"  he  repeated ;  and  then 
coaxed  sheepishly,  "  can't  Bud  go  to  the 
show  with  us,  Miss  Morgan  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  not  to-day,"  smiled  back  Miss 
Morgan,  as  she  went  about  her  work.  A 
whisper  from  the  doorstep  prompted  Piggy 
to  "ask  her  why?"  whereat  Piggy  echoed, 
"Why  can't  lie,  Miss  Morgan  ?  " 

"  Henry  misbehaved  in  church  last  night. 


and  we've  agreed  that  he 
sliall  stJiy  home  from  the 
circus." 

Piggy  advanced  a  step  or 
two  inside  the  door,  laughing 
diplomatically.  "  Oh  —  no, 
Miss  Morgan  ;  don't  ^ou  think 
he's  agreed.  He's  just  dyin' 
to  go." 

Miss  Morgan  smiled, 
but  did  not  Join  in 
Piggy's  hilariby—a  bad 
sign.  Piggy  tried  again. 
"  They  gob  six  ele- 
phants, and  one's  a  trick 
elephant.  You'd  die 
a-laughin'  if  you  saw 
him."  And  Piggy  went 
into  a  spasm  of  laughter. 

But  it  left  Miss  Mor- 
gan high  and  dry  upon  the  island  of 
her  determination. 

The  debate  lasted  ten  miinites,  and 
at  the  end  four  boys  wiilked  slowly, 
with  much  manifestation  of  feeling,  back  to 
the  tree  where  the  fifth  sat.  There  was  woe 
and  lamentation  after  the  manner  of  boykind. 
When  the  boys  left  the  yard,  it  seemed  to 
Miss  Morgan  that  she  could  not  look  from 
her  work  without  seeing  the  lonesome  figure 
of  Bud.  In  the  afternoon  the  patter  of  feet 
by  her  house  grew  slower  and  then  ceased. 
Occasionally  a  belated  wayfarer  sped  by. 


"  Briither  Baker, 
A  tiptoeing 
Kemesis." 


"  The  balloon- vender  wormed  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  leaving  hie  wares  in  a  redi  and  blue  trail 
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The  music  of  the  circus  band  outside  of  the 
tent  came  to  Miss  Morgan's  ears  on  gusts  of 
wind,  and  died  away  as  the  wiud  ebbed. 
She  dropped  the  dish-clotli  tliree  times  in 

five  minutes,  and  washed  her  cup  and 
saucer  twice.  She  struggled  bravely  in  tlie 
Slough  of  Dei^pond  for  a  while,  and  tlicn 
turned  biiok  with  Pliable.  "  Henry,"  she 
said,  as  the  boy  walicetl  past  liei',  cai'ryiTig 
pepper-grass  to  the  bird,  "  Henry,  what 
made  you  act  so  last  night  ?  " 

The  hoy  dropped  his  head  and  answered, 
« I  dunno." 

"But,  Heniy,  didn't  yoii  know  it 
\vrong  ? " 

"  T  dnnno,"  the  boy  reiterated. 

"  "Wliy  did  you  stick  tliat  little  boy 
with  tlie  pin  ?  " 

"  Well— well  "  he  gasped,  pre- 
paring for  a  defence.  "Well  — he 
pinched  me  first." 

"  Yes,  Henry,  but  don't  you  know 
that  it's  wrong  to  do  those  things  in 
church  ?  Don't  you  see  how  bad  it 
was?" 

"I  was  just  a-playin',  Misa  Morgan;  I 
didn't  mean  to.'' 

Bud  did  not  dare  to  trust  his  instinctive 


"The  blue  sash  about  the  country  girl's  -waist, 
and  the  flag  in  her  beau's  l^t." 

reading  of  the  signs.  He  went  on  im- 
pulsively, "  I  wanted  him  to  quit,  but  he 
just  kept  right  on,  and  Brother  Baker 
didn't  toucli  lilm." 

The  wind  brought  the  sfeiccato  music  of 
the  circus  band  to  the  foster-mother's  ears. 
The  music  completed  her  moral  decay,  for 
she  was  thinking  that  if  Brother  Baker 
would  only  look  after  his  own  children  as 


"  '  One's  a  trick  elephant.'  " 

carefully  as  he  looked  after  those  of  other 
people,  the  world  would  be  better.  Then 
she  said,  "  Xow,  Henry,  if  I  let  you  go,  just 
this  once — ^now,  just  this  once,  niiiid  you — 
will  yon  promise  never  to  do  anything  like 
that  again  ?  " 

Blackness  dropped  from  the  boy's  spirit, 
and  by  main  strength  he  strangled  a  desire 
to  yell.   The  desire  revived  when  he  reached 


'  You'd  die  a-lauf^'tiiu!  ii  x°.H  ■^^9^7^'1•C 
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the  alley,  and  he  ran  whooping  to  the  circus 
grounds. 

There  is  a  law  of  crystallisation  among 
boys  which  enables  molecnlra  of  the  same 

gang  to  meet  in  whatever  agglomeiution 
they  may  be  thrown.  So  ten  minutes  after 
Bud  Perkins  left  borne  lie  found  Piggy  and 
Jiminy  and  old  Abe  and  Mealy  in  the 
meuiigerie  tent.  Wiierenpon  the  South  End 
was  able  to  present  a  bristling  front  to  the 
North  End — a  front  which  even  the  pleasiugs 
of  the  lute  in  the  circus  band  could  not 
break.  But  the  boys  knew  that  the  band 
playing  in  the  cuxms  tent  meant  that  the 
performance  in  the  ring  was  about  to  begin. 
So  they  cut  short  an  interesting  dialogue 
with  a  keeper,  concerning  the  elephant  that 
rcmeiiibercd  the  man  who  gave  her  tobacco 
ten  years  ago,  and  tried  to  Idll  him  tlie  week 
before  the  show  esune  to  Willow  ('reek. 
But  when  the  pageant  in  tlie  ring  unfolded 
its  tinselled  spleniJonr  in  the  Grand  Entry, 
Bud  Perkins  left  earth  and  walked  upon 
clouds  of  gloiy.  Ilis  high-strung  nerves 
quivered  with  delight  as  the  ring  disclosed 


its  treasures  -Willie  Sells  on  his  spotted 
ponies,  James  Robinson  on  his  dapple-grey, 
the  "8  funny  clowns— count  them,  8,"  the 
Ja^nese  jngglere  and  tumblera,  the  he- 
spangled  women  on  the  nngs,  the  dancing 
ponies,  and  the  performing  dogs.  The 
climax  of  his  joy  came  when  Zazell,  "the 
queen  of  the  air,"  was  shot  from  her  cannon 
to  the  trapeze.  Bud  had  decided,  days 
before  the  circus,  that  this  feature  would 
please  him  most.  Zazell's  perfoi-mejice  was 
somewhat  tame,  but  immediately  thereafter 
a  really  startling  thing  happened.  A  clown 
who  was  holding  the  trick  mule  called  to  the 
boys  near  Bud,  who  nudged  him  into  the 
clown's  attention.  The  clown  pantomimed 
to  Bud,  drawing  from  the  wide  pantaloons 
a  dollar.  He  held  it  up  for  the  boy  and  all 
the  spectators  to  see.  Alternately  lie  pointed 
to  the  trick  mnle  and  tq  the  coin,  coaxing 
and  questioning  by  signs  as  he  did  so.  It 
took  perhaps  a  minute  for  Bud's  embarrass- 
ment to  wear  off.  Then  two  motives 
impelled  him  to  act.  He  didn't  propose 
to  let  the  North  Endera  see  his  embarrass- 
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meut,  and  lie  saw  that  he  might  oaru  the 
dollar  for  Miss  Morgan's  missionary-hex, 
thus  mitigating  the  disgrace  he  had  brought 
upon  her  in  church.     This  inspiration 

litenilly  fliished  over  Bud,  and  before  he 
knew  it  he  was  atandiii*;  in  the  ring,  witli 
his  bead  cocked  upon  one  side  to  indiaitc 
his  utter  indifference  to  everything;  in  tlie 
world.  Of  course  it  wjis  a  stupendous  pre- 
tence. For  under  his  pretty  starclied  shirt, 
which  Miss  Morgan  had  forced  un  him  in 
the  hurry  of  departure,  his  heart  wiis  beating 
like  a  little  windmill  in  a  gale.  As  Bud 
bestrode  the  donkey  the  cheers  of  the  throng 
rose,  but  above  the  tumult  he  could  hear 
the  North  End  jeering  him.  He  could  hear 
the  words  the  North  Endei-s  spoke,  even 
their  "  Ho-o-oho-os,"  and  their  "  Nyayh- 
nyayh-njayhs,"   and    their   "  Look-at-Old- 


"'Well,  son,  you're  a  daisy.    They  generally 
drop  the  firet  kick.' " 


Pretty -boys,"  and  their  "  Watch-hini-hit- 
the-roofs,"  and  their  "  Get-a-baskcts,"  and 
similar  remarks  less  desirable  for  publication. 
As  the  donkey  cantered  otT,  Bud  felt  sure 
he  could  keep  his  seat.  Once  the  animal 
bucked.  Bud  did  not  fall.  The  donkey 
ran,  and  stopped  quickly.  Bud  held  on. 
Then  the  donkey's  feet  twinkled — it  seemed 
to  Bud  in  the  very  top  of  the  tent — and  Bud 
slid  off  the  animal's  neck  to  the  ring.  The 
clown  brought  the  boy  his  hat,  and  stood 
over  him  as  he  rose.  Bud  laughed  stupidly 
into  the  chalked  face  of  the  clown,  who 
handed  Bud  a  dollar,  remarking,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  Well,  son,  you're  a  daisy.  They 
generally  drop  the  first  kick." 

What  piissed  in  the  ring  as  Bud  left  it, 
bedraggled  and  dusty,  did  not  interest  him. 
He  brushed  himself  as  he  went.  The  band 
was  playing  madly,  and  the  young  woman  in 


the  stiff  skirts  wsis  standing  by  her  hoi"8e, 
ready  to  mount.  The  crowd  did  not  stop 
laughing.  Bud  inclined  his  head  to  dust 
his  knickerbockers,  and  then  in  a  tragic 
instant  he  saw  what  was  convulsing  the 
multitude  with  laughter.  The  outer  seam 
of  the  right  leg  of  his  velveteen  breeches 
was  gone,  and  a  brown  leg  was  winking  in 
and  out  from  the  flapping  garment  as  he 
walked.  Wildly  he  gathered  the  parted 
garment,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  never 
would  cover  the  ground  between  the  ring 
and  the  benches.  In  the  course  of  several 
Eeons — which  the  other  boys  measured  by 
fleeting  minutes — the  wave  of  shame  that 
covered  Bud  subsided.  Pins  bound  up  the 
wounds  in  his  clothe.  He  drew  a  normal 
breath,  and  was  able  to  join  the  mob  which 
howled  down  the  man  who  announced  the 
concert. 

After  that  the  inexorable  minutes  flew 
by  until  the  performance  ended.  The  boys 
dragged  themselves  unwillingly  away  into 
the  commonplace  of  sunshine  and  trees  and 
blue  sky.  The  North  Enders  had  been 
following  Bud  at  a  respectful  distance,  wait- 
ing for  uie  opportunity  which  his  separation 
from  his  clan  gave  to  them.  They  were 
reinforced  by  a  country  boy  of  great  reputed 
prowess  in  battle.  Bud  did  not  know  his 
danger  until  they  pounced  upon  him.  In 
an  instant  the  fight  was  raging.  Over  the 
guy-ropes  it  went,  under  the  ticket-wa^on, 
into  the  thick  of  the  lemonade-stands.  And 
when  Piggy  and  Abe  and  Jimmy  had  joined 
it,  they  traded  the  track  of  the  storm  by  torn 
hats,  bruised,  battle-scarred  hoys,  and  the 
wreckage  incident  to  an  enlivening  occasion. 
When  his  comrades  found  Bud,  the  argument 
had  narrowed  down  to  Bud  and  the  boy 
from  the  country,  the  other  wranglers  having 
dropped  out  for  heavy  repairs.  The  fight, 
which  had  been  started  to  avenge  ancient 
wrongs,  particularly  the  wrongs  of  the  bill- 
board, only  added  new  wrongs  to  the  list. 
The  country  boy  was  striking  wildly  and 
trying  to  clinch  his  antagonist,  when  the 
town  marshal — the  bogie-man  of  all  boys- 
stopped  the  fight.  But,  of  course,  no  town 
marshal  can  come  into  the  thick  of  a  dis- 
cussion in  Boyviile  and  know  ranch  of  the 
merits  of  the  question.  So  when  the  marshal 
of  Willow  Creek,  seeing  Bud  Perkins  putting 
the  finishing  touches  of  a  good  trouncing 
on  a  strange  boy,  and  also  seeing  Bill 
Pennington's  boy,  and  Henry  Sears'a  boy, 
and  Mrs.  Carpenter's  boy,  and  old  man 
Jones's  boy  dancing  around  in  high  glee 
at  the  performauoi^^^thQ^^^^^uietly 
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"  The  other  wrangleTB  dropped  out  for  heavy  rejHtirs. 


gathered  in  the  boys  he  knew  and  let  the 
stranger  go. 

Now,  no  boy  likes  to  be  marched  down 

the  main  street  of  liis  town  with  tlic  callous 
finger  of  the  marshal  under  his  ehirb-band. 
The  spectacle  operates  distinctly  against  the 
peace  and  disunity  of  Boyville  for  months 
thereafter.  passing  youtlia  who  forget 

there  is  a  morrow  gibe  at  the  culprits,  and 
thus  plant  the  seeds  of  dissensions  which 
bloom  in  fights.  It  was  a  sweaty,  red-faced 
crew  that  the  marshal  damped  into  Pen- 
nington's grocery  with,  "  Here,  Bill,  I  found 
your  boy  and  these  young  demons  fightia' 
down't  the  circus  ground,  and  I  took  'em  in 
charge.    You  'tend  to  'em,  will  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Pennington's  glance  at  his  son  showed 
that  Piggy  was  un- 
harmed. A  swift  survey 
of  the  others  gave  each, 
save  Bud,  a  bill  of 
health.  But  when  Mr. 
Pennington's  eyes  fell 
on  Bud,  he  leaned  on  a 
show-case  and  laughed 
till  he  shook  all  over ; 
for  Bud,  with  a  brimless 
hat  upon  a  tousled  head, 
with  a  face  scratched  till 
it  looked  like  a  railroad 
map,  witli  a  torn  shirt 
that  exposed  a  dirty 
shoulder  and  a  freckled 
back,  with  trousers  so 
badly  sliattered  that  two 
hands  could  hardly  hold 
them  together —Bud,  as 
Mr.  Pennington  ex- 
pressed it,  looked  like  a 
second-hand  boy.  The 
simile  pleased  Petniing- 
ton  so  that  he  renewed 


his  laughter,  and  paid  no  heed 
to  the  chatter  of  the  pack 
that  was  clamouring  to  tell, 
all  in  one  breath,  how  the 
incident  began,  progressed, 
and  closed  which  had  led  to 
Bud's  dilapidation.  Also  they 
were  drawing  gloomy  pictures 
of  the  appearance  of  his  assail- 
ants, after  the  custom  of  boys 
in  sQch  cases.  Because  bis 
son  was  not  involved  in  the 
calamity.  Piggy's  father  was 
not  moved  deeply  by  the 
story  of  the  raid  of  the  North 
Enders  and  their  downfall. 
So  he  put  the  young  gentle- 
men of  the  Court  of  Boyville  into  the  back 
room  of  his  groceiy  store,  where  coal-oil  and 
molasses-barrels  and  hams  and  bacon  and 
black  shadows  of  many  mysterious  things 
were  gathered.  He  gave  the  royal  party  a 
cheese-knife  and  a  water-melon,  and  bade 
them  be  merry,  a  bidding  which  set  the 
hearts  of  Piggy  and  Abe  and  Jimmy  and 
Mealy  to  dancing,  while  Bud's  heart,  which 
had  been  sinking  lower  and  lower  into  a 
quagmire  of  dread,  beat  on  numbly  and  did 
not  join  the  joy.  As  the  time  for  going 
home  approached,  Bud  shivered  in  his  soul 
at  the  thought  of  meeting  Miss  Morgan. 
Not  even  a  water-melon  revived  him,  and 
when  a  water-melon  will  not  help  a  boy,  his 
extremity  is  dire.    Still,  he  laughed  and 
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'"MiBB  Morgan,   I  just 
want  you  to  look  at  my 
boy.' " 


chatted  with  apparent  merriment,  but  he 
knew  how  hollow  was  his  laughter  and  what 
mockery  was  in  his  cheer.    When  the  melon 
was  eaten,  business  took  its  regular  order. 
"Say,  Bud,  how  you  }foin'  to  get  home  ?" 

asked  Abe. 

Bud  grinned  as  he 
looked  at  his  rags. 

"Gee  I  "  said 
Mealy,  "I'm  glad  it 
ain't  me." 

Bud's  in'stinct 
piloted  him  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  up  the 
alley  to  the  kitchen 
door.  Miss  Moi^n 
sat  on  the  front  porch, 
waiting  for  the  boy 
to  return  before  serv- 
ing supper.  He  stood 
helplessly  in  the  kit- 
chen for  a  minute, 
with  a  weight  of  in- 
decision upon  him. 
He  feared  to  go  to  the  front  porch,  where 
Miss  Morgan  was.  He  feared  to  stay  in  the 
kitchen.  But  when  he  saw  the  empty  wood- 
box,  a  light  seemed  to  dawn.  Instinct  guided 
him  to  the  wood-pile,  and  the  law  of  self- 
preservation  lilled  his  anna  with  wood,  and 
instinct  carried  him  to  the  kitclien  wood-box 
time  and  again,  and  laid  the  wood  in  tlie  box 
as  gently  as  if  it  had  been  glass  and  as  softly 
as  if  it  had  been  velvet.  Not  until  the  pile 
had  grown  far  above  the  wainscoting  on  the 
kitchen  wall  did  a  stick  crashing  to  the  floor 
tell  Miss  Morgan  that  Bud  was  in  the  house. 

But  there  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our 
ends,  and  just  as  the  falling  wood  attracted 
Miss  Morgan's  attention,  it  was  diverted  by 
a  belligerent  party  at  her  front  gate.  The 
belligerent  party  was  composed  of  two 
persons— to  wit :  one  mother  from  the  North 
End  of  Willow  Creek,  irate  to  the  spluttering 
point,  and  one  boy  lagging  as  far  behind  the 
mother  as  his  short  arm  would  allow  him  to 
lag.  The  mother  held  the  short  arm,  and 
was  literally  dragging  her  son  to  Miss 
Morgan's  gate  to  offer  him  in  evidence  as 
"  Exhibit  A  "  in  a  poffiible  cause  of  the  State 
of  Kansas  v.  Henry  Perkins.  Exhibit  A 
was  black  and  blue  as  to  the  eyes,  torn  as  to 
the  shirt,  bloody  as  to  the  nose,  tumbled  and 
dusty  as  to  the  hair,  and  as  to  the  connten- 
anee,  clearly  and  unquestionably  sheep-faced. 
The  mother  opened  the  bombardment  with, 
"  Miss  Morgan,  I  just  want  you  to  look  at 
my  boy." 

Miss  Morgan  looked  in  horror  and  ex- 


claimed, "  Well,  for  mercy  Bakes  !  Where 
on  earth's  he  been  ?  " 

And  the  leader  of  the  war  paiiy  returned, 
"Where's  he  been?  WeU,  I'll  tell  you 
where  he's  been.  And  I  just  want  you  to 
know  who  done  this."  Here  Exhibit  A  got 
behind  a  post.  The  recital  of  the  details  of 
bis  catiistrophe  was  humiliating.  But  the 
mother  continued,  "  Henry  Perkins  done 
this.  1  don't  believe  in  stirring  up  neigh- 
bourhood quarrels  and  all  that,  but  I've  just 
stood  this  long  enough.  My  hoy  can't  stick 
his  nose  out  of  the  door  without  that  Perkins 
boy  jumpin'  on  him.  If  you  can't  do  any- 
thing with  that  Perkins  boy,  I'll  show  him 
there's  a  law  in  this  land." 

Miss  Morgan  wilted  as  the  speech  pro- 
ceeded. She  had  voice  to  say  only,  "  I'm 
sure  there's  some  inistJikc " ;  and  then, 
remembering  the  crash  of  the  wood  on  the 
kitchen  floor,  she  called,  "  Henry,  come 
here ! " 

As  Bud  shambled  through  the  house,  the 
spokesman  of  the  belligerents  replied,  "  No, 
there  isn't  no  mistake,  either.  My  boy  is  a 
good  little  boy,  and  just  as  peaceable  a  boy 
as  there  is  in  this  town.  And  because  I 
don't  allow  him  to  fight,  that  Perkins  boy 
I)i<.:ks  on  him  all  the  time.  I've  told  him  to 
keep  out  of  his  way,  and  not  to  pLiy  with 
Henry  Perkins,  but  he  can't  be  runnin'  all 
over  this  town  to  keep  ^" 

And  then  Exhibit  B,  with  scratched  face, 
tattered  raiment,  and  grimy  features,  stood 
in  the  doorway.  The 
witness  for  the  State 
looked  in  dumb 
amazement  at  the 
wreck.  Miss  Morgan 
saw  Bud,  and  her 
temper  rose— not  at 
him,  but  at  his  ad- 
versary. Exhibit  A 
sulkily  turned  his 
face  from  Exhibit  B, 
and  ExhibitBseemed 
to  be  oblivious  of  the 
presence  of  Exhibit 
A ;  for  the  boys  it 
was  a  scene  too 
shameful  for  mutual 
recognition.  Miss 
Morgan  broke  the 
lioavy  silence  with, 
"  Henry,  where  on  eai-th  have  you  been  ?  " 

"Been  t'the  circus,"  replied  the  boy. 

*'  Henry,  did  you  blacken  tliat  little  boy's 
eyes,  and  tear  his  clothes  thaPway-?t'I^ 

"  Why— no'm— r?fidft'^.*^figl£s  one 


"  '  Now,  Henry,  don't  ever 
have  anything  to  dj  with 
that  kinii  of  trash  afjain.'  " 
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of  four  fellers  that  picked  oti  me  coinin' 
home  from  the  circus  and  tried  to  iick  me." 
"  Wilhe,"  demanded  the  head  of  the  at- 


" '  Here's  a  dollar  I  got  for  ridin'  the  trick  mule,' " 


tacking  posse,  "did  you  pick  a  fight  with 
that  Perkins  boy  ?  " 

"Oil,  no'm,  no'm !  I  was  just  playin' 
round  the  tent,  me  and  another  boy,  and 
Bud  he  came  up  and  jumped  on  ub."  And 
then,  to  add  verisimiUtude  to  his  narrative, 
he  appended,  "  Him  and  four  other  boys." 

"  Ileury,"  asked  Miss  Morgan,  as  she  sur- 
veyed the  debris  of  Henry's  Sunday  clothes, 
and  her  womanly  wrath  for  the  destroyer  of 
them  began  to  boil,  "  Henry,  now  tell  me 
honestly,  is  this  little  boy  telling  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Honest  Injun,  Miss  Morgan.  Him  and 
them  North  Endera,  why,  they  come  along 
and  called  me  names,  and  he  tried  to  hit  me, 
and  I  just  shoved  him  away  like  this,"  and 
Henry  executed  a  polite  pantomime.  "  And 
I  was  swingin'  my  arms  out  to  keep  'em  all 
from  hittin'  me,  and  he  got  in  the  way,  and  I 
couldn't  help  it." 

Miss  ]\roi  gan  asked,  "  Who  scmtched  your 
face  so,  Henry  ?  " 

"Him  ;  lie's  al!  the  time  figlitiu'  me." 

*'  Xo,  ma,  I  didn't.     You  know  I  didn't." 

Exhibit  A  and  Exhibit  B  were  still  back 
to  back.  Then  Exhibit  B  responded,  '*  Miss 
Morgan,  you  ast  him  if  he  didn't  say  he 
was  goin'  to  pound  me  to  death  if  I  ever 
come  north  of  Sixth." 

To  which  the  leader  of  the  raiders  returned 
in  great  scorn,  "Why,  Miss  Morgan,  that 
Perkins  hoy  is  the  bully  of  this  town.  Come 
on,  Willie,  your  pa  will  see  if  there  is  no  law 
to  protect  you  from  such  boys  as  him." 

Miss  Morgan  and  Bud  watched  the  North 


End  woman  and  her  son  depart.  Miss  Morgan 
turned  to  Bud  and  s])oke  spiritedly,  "  Now, 
Henry,  don't  ever  have  anything  to  do  with 
that  kind  of  trash  again.  Now,  you  won't 
forget,  will  you,  Heniy  ?  " 

Bud  examined  his  toes  cai-efuUy  and  re- 
plied "  No'm." 

She  put  her  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder 
and  continued,  "Now,  don't  you  mind  about 
it,  Henry.  They  shan't  toucii  you.  You 
come  and  wash,  and  we'll  liave  supper." 

Bud  went  to  the  kitchen,  picked  up  the 
water-t)ucket,  and  went  to  the  well,  partly 
to  keep  from  displaying  a  gathering  wave  of 
affection  for  his  foster-mother,  and  partly  to 
let  the  magnificence  of  the  wood-box  bui-st 
upon  her  in  his  absence.  When  he  returned, 
he  found  Mi^  Morgan  pointing  towards  the 
wood-box  and  beaming  upon  liim.  Bud 
grinned  and  bshed  in  his  pocket  foj'  the  coin. 

"  Here's  a  dollar  I  got  for  ridin'  the  trick 
mule,"  he  faltered.  "  I  thongiit  it  would  be 
nice  for  the  missionary  society."  That  he 
might  check  any  weak,  feminine  emotions, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  supper-table 
and  blurted,  "  Gee  !  we're  goin'  to  have  pie, 
ain't  we  ?    I  tell  you,  I'm  hungry," 

The  glow  of  Miss  Morgan's  melted  heart 
shone  upon  her  face.  Through  a  seraphic 
smile  she  spoke,  "  It's  apple  pie,  too, 
Henry — your  kind."  As  she  put  the  supper 
upon  the  table  she  asked,  "  Did  you  have  a 
good  time  at  the  circus,  Henry  ?  " 

The  boy  nodded  vehemently  and  said, 
after  a  pause,  "  I  guess  I  tore  my  pants  a 
little,  gettin'  off  tiiat  mule  ;  but  I  thoi^ht 
you'd  like  the  dollar." 

"  J  guess  I  can  mend  them,  Henry,"  she 


"'Gee!  we're  goin'  to  have  pie,  ain't  we?'" 


answered,  and  then  she  concluded  that  Henry 
Perkins  was  an  angel— a  conclusion  which, 
in  view  of  the  well-kpewn  facts,  was  mani- 
festly absurd.  Hosted  by  VjOOglC 
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A  L^PLASilEK  WITH  FACK-DKBK  ON  THK  MAIICH, 


LIFE    AMO¥G    THE    LITTLE  LAPPS. 

By  Arthuk  Montbfiork-Bkioe,  F.R.G.8.,  P.G.S.* 


IT  is  7iot  so  lonfi;  since  tliat  a  little  Lapp 
fduiiil  liitnsolf  face  to  face  with  a  bear — 
"  the  old  man  in  the  mndda  (jm  coat)," 
as  the  Lapps  call  him.    Being  unarmed,  the 
little  Lapp  tried  diplomacy. 

"  How  now  !"  he  shouted.  "  Are  you  not 
ashumed  to  attack  your  own  conntryman  ?  " 

The  appeal  was  successful,  and  the  bear, 
for  this  reason,  or  auothe?',  turned  in  liis 
tracks  and  retired.  But  the  point  of  the 
story  lies  in  the  reply  which  the  Lapp  made 
when  he  was  asked  if  he  had  spoken  in  Lapp 
or  Norwegian. 

"  In  Lapp,  of  coui-se,"  he  said  ;  "  how 
else  would  he  have  underetood  me  ?  " 

Hereby  you  may  measure  the  standard  of 
civih'sation  reached  by  the  Ijaplauder.  For 
it  is  an  ancient  belief,  shared  by  tlie  Sanioyads, 
the  Chukchi,  and  even  by  the  Eskimo,  that 
the  bear  has  some  sort  of  kinship  with  these 
uoniads  of  the  Arctic  plains.  The  Samoyads, 
for  example,  always  apologise  to  the  bear 
before  they  set  about  his  destruction  ;  and 
their  fear  of  his  ghost  is  about  as  great  as 
their  dread  of  the  spirits  of  their  own  dead 
friends.    For  the  funeral  service  of  these 
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primitive  little  people  chietly  ('onsists  of  a 
series  of  assurances,  addressed  to  the  departed 
one,  of  how  far  better  is  the  land  he  has 
journeyed  to  than  the  land  he  has  just  left. 
And  I  believe  they  do  this  more  for  the 
purpose  of  quieting  his  spirit  and  preventing 
any  "  walking,"  than  to  escape  unpleasant 
iuterniptioTi  in  the  dividing  np  of  the  dead 
man's  goods,  a  festivity  which  immediately 
follows  the  funeral. 

Now,  Lapland  is  a  general  name  for  the 
three  great  divisions  of  that  northernmost 
crest  of  Enropo  which  juts  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  stretches  from  the  extreme  north- 
west of  Norway  to  the  icy  waters  of  the 
White  Sea.  Norwegian  Lapland  is  known 
as  Finmark  ;  Swedish  Lapland  as  Lappmark: 
and  the  eastern  portion  from  Varanger  Fjord 
to  the  White  Sea  as  Russian  Lapland.  But 
frontiers  and  governments  are  not  particu- 
larly important  in  these  wilds,  and  the  Lapps 
are  pretty  much  the  same  all  over  them. 
Moreover,  they  readily  fall  into  the  three 
divisions  of  Mountain  or  Fjeld  Lapps,  River 
or  Forest  Lapps,  and  Fisher  or  Sea  Lapps. 
And  even  these  distinctions  signify  little  or 
no  change  in  VEice  ;  they  simply  indicate  the 
modern  variety  of  the  lif?  ^and^^tbsk  and 
habitat  of  a  decadgftt'^pfe^^^d^ 
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Moimtain  or  l^dd  La^t, 

For  tlie  aristocrat  and  the  true  type  is  tlie 
Fjeld  or  Mountain  Lapp ;  he  still  maintains 
the  ancient  and  once  universal  life.  He  it  is 
who  lives  entirely  on  his  deer  and  bj  means 
of  his  deer ;  who  still  wanders  across  the 
upland  tundras,  guided  in  his  course  alone 
by  the  oeenn-erice  of  tlie  grey  patches 
of  reindeer-moss  ;  following  his  hundreds 
and  tlionsands  of  deer  as  at  tlie  height  of 
suiiiincr  they  seek  the  sea  or  i-etreat,  to  the 
remotest  itiid  loftiest  f;ji>hh  to  escape  the 
myi'iails  of  flies  which  tlie  nightless  summer 
brings  into  being.  Compared  with  Mm  the 
Ki\  er  or  Forest  Lapps  are  degenerates  ;  for 
they  have  lost,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
their  herds  of  deer,  and  are  '*  settled  "  along 
the  rivers,  with  just  a  few  stalled  deer  at 
most,  and  showing  us  how  primitive  man 
began  the  first  stage  of  the  pastoral  life. 
For  here  and  there  they  have  a  small  patch 
of  rye  ;  they  save  hay  from  the  rank,  watery 
grass  of  the  long,  slanting  slopes ;  they  fish 
the  lakes  and  the  rivers,  and  on  the  moun- 
tains they  hunt  the  ptarmigan ;  and  in 


Swedish  Lapland  they  even  keep  a 
few  cattle  and  sheep.  Yet  they  have 
their  hard  times,  and  now  and  a^ain 
a  River  Lapp  ceases  to  be  master  of 
his  little  farm,  and  becomes  the  hired 
servant  of  a  more  fortunate  Mountain 
or  River  Lapp,  or  sets  liis  face  to- 
wards the  cojist  and  joins  the  Sea 
Lapps.  Now,  the  Sea  Lapp  is  simply 
a  fislierman,  and  in  Norwegian  Lap- 
land is  very  frequently  met  with. 
Not  once  or  twice,  but  hundreds  of 
times,  in  the  many  fjori/s  of  Lap- 
land, have  I  come  suddenly  upon 
that  little  turf  tent -shaped  hut  of  his, 
and  Ms  string  of  drying  cod  hanging 
from  a  high  railing  of  birch  poles. 
His  slender  boat  and  his  hempen 
lines  form  his  stock-in-trade,  but  they 
keep  him  and  his  often  numerous 
family  in  comparative  or,  at  any  rate, 
Sea  Lapp  comfort. 

Man  is  often  said  to  be  the  crea- 
ture of  his  stomach ;  food  is  the 
determinant  of  his  character.  If 
this  is  so,  these  Lapps  may  be  easily 
summed  up  in  diets,  and  I  will  leave 
students  of  that  subject  to  infer  the 
result.  The  reindeer  forms  the  sole 
diet  of  the  true  Mountain  Lapp  ;  the 
meat,  the  milk  and  cheese  made  from 
it  are  his  sole  sustenance,  except, 
perhaps,  in  tlie  summer,  when  he  adds 
the  sweet  berries  which  often  grow 
in  great  quantities  on  t\\e0plds.  A 
similar  monotony,  though  diverse  in  kind, 
mai'ks  the  food  of  the  Bea  Lapp — fish,  fish, 
fish,  week  in  and  week  out  all  the  year 
through.  They  eat  it  cooked  and  they  eat 
it  raw  ;  they  eat  it  fresh  and  they  eat  it  stale, 
and  unpleasant  experience  convinces  me  that 
they  like  it  best  when  it  smells  the  most.  I 
well  remember  one  painful  feast  in  the 
stifling,  windowless,  tmf  hut  of  a  Sea  1-app  : 
how  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  which 
was  more  difficult — to  gather  up  the  rotten 
pieces  and  piit  anything  like  au  appreciable 
quantity  into  my  month,  or  to  swallow  them 
when  they  were  there.  Needs  must  when 
hunger  drives  ;  but  phew  !  how  redolent  can 
memory  be  I  Yet  the  Sea  Lapp  has  one 
more  article  of  food — a  sort  of  soup  made  of 
rye-flour  and  water,  with  unconsidered  trifles 
of  "high"  cod  thrown  into  it.  Compared 
with  this,  the  River  Lapp  revels  in  luxury  ; 
for  just  as  his  life  is  between  that  of  the 
Mountain  and  the  Fisher  Lapp's,  so  is  his 
food  a  mixture  of  both  ;  for  he  eats  lioth  rein- 
deer meat  and  iishi^-asd^to  thes^ke^adds  the 
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f^ame-iii(3!it  of  ptaruiigaii.  He  even  growg  a 
few  potiitoes,  and  hei'L'  and  Lliure  ho  possesses 
a  milch-cow.  Yet  hia  disposition  is  not  to 
be  compared  to  that  of  either  Mouutaiti  Lapp 
or  Sea  Lapp.  He  presumes  upon  you  ;  he  is 
disobli^'int:  ;  he  has  no  sense  of  politeness. 
A  Sea  Lapp,  for  example,  will  greet  Voii  with 
"{!ood-day  bo  you!  Peace  be  with  yun  ! 
and  will  cheerily  curtsy  to  you  in  his  (piaim, 
way  ;  but  tlie  Kiver  Lapp  will  do  neither, 
and  seldom  makes  a  sign  that  he  is  aware  of 
yoTir  presence.  Now,  what  will  tlie  student 
of  the  influence  of  diet  on  human  charactei" 
make  out  of  this  ? 

But  let  me  get  back  to  the  high  fJehU  of 
the  Mountain  Lapp.  Here  are  breadth  and 
height  and  elbow-room,  and  to  spare.  I 
know  of  no  region  in  the  whole  of  Europe 
where  you  can  live  so  free  a  life,  and  roam  so 
far  in  any  direction,  without  man  or  Nature 
to  hinder  yon.  It  is  the  ideal  contitrv  for  a 
real  holiday,  if — perhapsa  big  "if  "— yuii  can 
make  up  your  mind  to  overlook  the  dirtiness 
of  the  Tiiipp,  who  must  be  your  comrade,  your 
host,  your  most  famihar,  verminous  friend. 
And  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  reach  the  high 
fjeld^  after  all.  You  cau  get  right  into  the 
heart  of  Lapland  from  several  pointe,  but  I 
am  quite  certain  that  by  far  tlte  best  way  is 
to  approach  it  from  the  Alten  Fjord,  hard  by 


Hammerfeat,  the  most  noithern  town  in  the 
World,  And  there  is  no  more  beautiful 
avenue  ;  for,  of  all  the  countless  fjords  I  have 
entered,  I  have  only  seen  two  which,  in  eai'ly 
summer,  could  surpass  the  beauty  of  this 
wonderful  waterway  into.  I-apland.  On 
either  hand  vast  granite  slopes  rise  slieer  from 
the  Waters,  only  here  and  there  receding  just 
enough  to  leave  a  ipiiet  Imy,  always  with  its 
little  border  of  fresh  green  and  the  huts  of  a 
few  Sea  Lapps.  "Whether  you  look  up  or  down 
the  fjord,  your  eye  is  carried  on  from  peak  to 
peak,  as  they  flash  into  the  light  of  tlie  sun 
golden  fires  from  their  mantle  of  eternal 
snow.  Here  and  there,  too,  smaller  fjords 
open  and  give  you,  in  shai-p  perspective,  long 
rows  of  white  peaks  and  snow-laced  cliffs ; 
northward  and  westward  lie  the  cold,  green 
waters  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  the 
mountains  of  Seiland  and  Stjerno,  black  at 
the  haae  and  crowned  with  ice,  for  ever 
standing  sentinel  over  the  entrance ;  and 
eastward,  clearer  and  clearer  as  you  sail  up 
the  fjordy  the  jagged,  blue  mountains  of 
Lapland,  with  a  glacier  in  every  cleft  of  their 
crest,  and  soft,  green  forests  of  birch  muffling 
their  shoulders  and  sides  as  they  slip  down  to 
the  gii*dling  valley  at  the  head  of  the  fj&rd. 
Here,  too,  is  Bossekop— village  of  welcome, 
wliether  you  come  from  the  east  or  west ; 
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and  here  the  mouth  of  the  Alteii,  that  famous 

sahnou  ri\  er  wliich  has  rushed,  letipt,  foamed, 
swirlud,  and  rolled  its  way  down  here  from 
the  rnossy  heart  of  Lapland. 

Here,  too,  the  real  business  of  travelling 
begins.  You  ean  ^^o,  of  course,  where  you 
like ;  hut  the  best  way  to  see  Lapland,  and 
not  exhaust  the  whole  summer  m  doing  it, 
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m  to  make  a  pilf^rimage  either  to  Karasjok, 
on  the  I'ana  River,  or  to  Kautokeina,  aliout 
one  Inmdred  miles  iidaiid,  on  the  Alteu 
River  ;  and  I  would  advise  the  latter,  if 
yon  cannot  combine  both.  The  first  day's 
joui  uey  is  a  steady  climb  on  horseback  or 
"  Shanks'  pony."  Road  there  is  none— only 
track.  By  a  circuitous  route  you  begin  to 
ascend  the  bifch-clad  slopes,  and  you  have 
left  them  behind. at  tlic  end  of  the  day. 
Then  you  couie  out  upon  the  open  mountain 
sides  and  climb  to  the  tableland,  and  a  day 
later  you  will  know  what  Lajiland  bogs  are 
like,  and  have  also  reached  Lake  Ladnijavre 
(  being  Lapp  for  "  lake  ").  From  that 
jioint  it  is,  perhaps,  best  to  ascend  the  Altun 


in  Lapp  boats  or  canoes  where  it  is  only 
modei  ately  dangerous,  and  to  disembark  and 
tramp  along  tlie  banks  where  the  river  is 
highly  dangerous.  Tbns  tlie  way  is  pretty 
evenly  divided  into  a  water  and  bind  journey; 
though  you  are  often  as  likely  to  be  drowned 
on  land  iia  on.  the  river,  for  a  real,  soft,  red, 
squelching  bog  will  drown,  and  do  it  well. 

Nevertheless,  tlie  journey  is  delightful. 
The  air  would  compensate  for  evcrytiiing, 
if  everything  called  for  com]ien8ation.  But 
it  doesn't.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  so 
beautiful  to  walk  upon  as  the  soft,  springy 
carpet  of  reindeer  moes.  We  sit  and  eat, 
and,  wrapped  in  a  Lapp  peslc,  or  fur  tunic, 
we  sleep  upon  it  in  perfect  comfort.  The 
vast,  rolling  uplands,  with  icy  streams  foaming 
down  every  crevice,  and  beds  of  unmeltcd 
snow  under  every  bank,  slant  towards  the 
north  and  gleam  in  purple  and  gi'een  and 
silver  under  the  nnsetting  sun  of  an  Arctic 
summer.  The  very  look  of  them  fills  your 
lungs  with  power  and  your  nerves  with  iron. 
Hour  after  hour  do  you  tramp  across  tliem, 
yet  you  suffer  no  weariness  ;  and  the  excite- 
ment of  being  poled  and  paddled  up  a  loug 
stretch  of  foaming  water — ever  and  again 
just  escaping  shipwreck  in  your  slender 
canoe,  built  so  lightly  that  its  long  sides 
bend  or  give  to  the  water  as  canvas  miglit— 
adds  a  fine  zest  to  the  journey,  when  your 
Thames  ideas  of  boating  have  been  finally 
left  behind. 

It  was  not  far  from  Ladnijavre  that  i 
first  met  the  Mountain  Lapp  at  home.  I 
had  just  got  out  of  the  boat  to  circumvent 
a  high  fail,  when  the  barking  of  dogs  and 
the  loud  clicking  of  reindeer  hoofs  announced 
a  liapp  on  his  wanderings.  In  a  few 
moments  I  came  in  full  view  of  the  camp. 
Some  two  or  three  hundred  head  of  deer, 
with  dogs  constJintly  rounding  up  straying 
groups  of  them  and  effectually  scaring  the 
whole  herd,  were  scattered  over  the  long 
slope  of  a  ridge  ;  while  some  fifty  yards 
from  the  river  was  pitched  the  Udta  or 
snniuier  tent,  of  the  Lapp  and  his  family. 
Tliis  family,  I  afterwards  found,  was  made 
up  of  the  Lapp  himself,  his  wife,  five  chil- 
dren, and  two  hired  Lapps,  with  their  wives 
and  three  or  four  children. 

Let  me  have  a  good  look  at  this  hardy 
child  of  Nature  as  he  comes  forward  to 
welcome.  ]  suppose  he  stands  just  five  feet 
high,  and  he  seems  even  sliortcr.  His  hair 
is  long  and  bristly  and  black,  but  very  rusty 
at  tlie  ends,  which  lie  over  his  shoulders  ; 
his  n})per  lip  and  chiu— are  fairlv.^  covered 
with  dark  hair,H1ffl!a(J  ifei^-gMii^iiiie  idmost 
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bare.  His  brow  is 
broad  enough,  but 
folded  into  furrows, 
and  his  small,  dark 
eyes  are  lapped 
round  with  folds  of 
wrinkled  skin  ;  thu 
nose  is  bridgeless, 
but  fairly  straiifht ; 
the  month  is  wide, 
and  the  lips  lie 
open ;  big  cheek- 
bones make  the  eyes 
look  even  smaller 
and  deeper  set ; 
while  the  brown 
skin,  furrowed  and 
seamed  by  exposure, 
is  jnsc  flushed  ever 
so  little  by  this 
summer's  sun.  On 
his  head  he  wears 
ihe  curious  close 
hat,  with  a  square 
top  like  a  college- 
cap,  of  blue  and  red  and  yellow  cloth.  The 
square  top  has  a  loose  lining,  and  in  the 
winter  he  would  put  a  thick  down  cushion 
inside  it.    His  thick-set  body  is  enveloped 
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In  the  summer  pesh  It  is  made  of  a  coarse 
cloth,  almost  a  canvas ;  is  in  shape  like  a 

man's  shirt,  but  with  a  huge,  stiff,  uiistandiiig 
collar  ;  and  in  colour  it  is  blue,  wdtii  red  and 
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yellow  boi'dei's.  It  is  closed  back  and  front, 
and  otily  to  be  dived  into ;  yet  it  is  loose, 
and  liangs  in  great,  baggy  folds  over  the 
leather  belt  which  is  tightly  fastened  voxmd 
tlic  hips  and  well  below  the  waist.  His 
arms  sire  loTig,  liis  legs  short  and  bowed, 
and  they  are  covered  with  tight  leggings  uf 
fine-tanned  deerskin.  The  shoes  are  large, 
long,  and  pointed  npward,  and  are  of  tanned 
leatlier.  They  are  filled  with  dry  hay  and 
fastened  tightly  by  two  long  bands,  pkited, 
of  VMioUB  colonrs,  which  encircle  the  ankle 
for  some  six  inches,  and  look  as  much  like 
a  dozen  enamelled  anklets  as  anything  else. 
His  general  appearance,  though  short,  baggy, 
and  bow-legged,  is  most  picturesque  :  but 
lie  is  so  obviously  wiry  and  active,  and  his 
clothes  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  life  he 
leads,  that  you  forget  the  picturesque  in 
the  conviction  that  he  is  at  onc-e  the  child 
and  the  master  of  the  land. 

And  his  wife  gives  you  much  tlie  same 
impression,  though  she  is  live  inches  shorter 
and  her  face  is  almost  gentle.  At  a  distance 
she  seems  to  be  dressed  in  the  same  clothes, 
and  the  only  difference  that  strikes  you  conies 
from  the  fact  that  her  belt  is  not  round  the 
hi])K,  but  tightly  girdles  the  true  waist.  The 
eternal  feminine  even  here  !  At  a  distance 
the  horizon  of  that  l)elt  will  always  tell  you 
whether  the  baggy  bodies  and  tigiitlyclad 
bow-legs  belong  to  male  or  female.  But  at 
closer  quarters  there  are  differences,  for  the 
hat  loses  its  sipiare  top  and  becomes  a  close, 
ornamented  cap.  The  loose,  upstanding 
collar  of  the  tunic  disappears,  and  an 
ornamentally  worked  and  sometimes  silver- 


studded  atsalBfpe  covers  her  throat,  and  one 
or  more  small  shawls  her  shoulders.  The 
brightest  and  gayest  come  uppermost,  of 
course.  The  underclothing  of  the  Lapps  of 
both  sexes  consists,  in  the  summer,  of  a 
somewhat  similar  tunic  of  the  same  coarse 
cloth  :  and  in  the  winter  of  a  sheepskin, 
witli  the  wool  next  the  skin.  In  winter, 
too,  the  stuff  tunic  becomes  the  deer- 
skin peskf  and  the  leather  shoes  or 
komager  give  way  to  the  fur  skaller,  and 
bare  hands  are  cased  in  enormous  fur  gloves, 
stuffed  full  of  hay.  Children  are  dressed 
ji^t  like  their  parents — the  boys  like  the 
father,  the  girls  like  the  mother. 

The  Lapp  baby  is  well  provided  for.  That 
cradle  in  which  it  lives,  sleeps,  and  has  its 
being  is  really  a  most  valuable  invention. 
For  the  komsp,  a  sort  of  small  ei'adlc,  covered 
over  with  a  leather  apron  and  hood,  and  laced 
down— keeps  the  wee  thing  still,  warm,  and 
safe.  A  Jjapp  mother  goes  into  a  hut  to 
pass  the  time  of  day ;  as  often  as  not,  she 
will  stick  the  k^mse  upright  in  the  snow 
outside;  and  the  baby  will  be  far  happier 
tlian  in  the  hut,  where  stench  and  smoke 
fight  for  the  mastery  in  a  never-ending 
struggle.  When  aledge-traveUiug  an  upset 
is  frequent,  but  the  baby  is  never  hurt  by 
being  pitched  out,  if  it  be  laced  in  the 
komse.  And  much  easier  is  it  to  handle,  in 
a  rough-and-tumble  life  like  this.  Moreover, 
a  leather  strap  stretches  from  end  to  end  of 
the  komsp  ;  and  thus  the  mother  can  sling 
the  baby  over  her  shoulders,  or  hang  it  up 
in  the  tent,  or  hitch  it  up  in\ire&-rfu)cca8ion 
may  require.  We^1SM%MMeShlrt  babies 
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iitu  iie\  uf  left  at  lioiiie  :  there  is  U!)  oiio  to 
look  niter  them,  and  so  they  go  to  elmrch  ur 
to  the  fair,  or  seek  tlie  reindeer,  and  shure 
generally  in  the  bnsy  life  of  the  hard-working 
Lapp  woman. 

Our  new  friend,  Per  Pertha,  insisted  on 
our  luiviug  a  meal  with  him,  and  would  hear 
nothing  to  tlie  contrary.  So  to  the  t(;ut 
we  followed  him,  and  were  reeei\'ed  with 
much  greeting  from  the  fifteen  Itiniian  beings 
who  lived  and  slept  in  it,  from  some  half- 
dozen  dogs  who  did  ditto,  and  several 
thousand  creeping  things  which  were  also 
very  much  at  home.  That  is  not  a  bad 
population  for  a  small  tent  of  a  dozen  birch - 
poles,  covered  over  with  a  coarse  sort  of 
Backing,  patched  with  birch-bark,  and  not  ten 
feet  across  at  the  bottom.  I  could  see  no 
fiirriitju-e,  yet  Ijeds,  cliairs,  tableK,  sofas, 
ciir'pets,  oupltoards  were  all  there,  hi  atliickly 
strewn  floor  uf  birch -branches  I  On  these 
tiiey  slept  and  ate  and  stored  their  food. 
In  the  midst  tliick  clouds  of  smoke  rose  from 
the  tire,  and,  after  conscientiously  swirling 
round  and  round  the  tent,  escaped  through  a 
large  hole  at  the  top,  the  only  window  of 
this  Lapp  home.     Everyone  lay  prone  on 


the  carpets,  tlie  sofas,  the  cliaii-s,  and  the 
tables,  to  escape  the  maximum  of  that  smoke 
supply.  We  could  not  move  a  limb  without 
crushing  a  child  or  arousing  a  dog.  Per 
Pertlia  -  good  fellow— put  Ids  hands  into  the 
pot  which  hung  over  the  fire,  and  aftei' 
feeling  about  for  a  minute,  S)roiiglit  out  a 
fine  piece  of  reindeer  meat  and  pnt  it  down 
before  me.  Fingers,  of  course,  were  forks, 
and  with  their  help  and  that  of  a  trusty 
knife  I  managed  to  do  fairly  well.  Tlie 
numerons  hairs  were  difficult  to  swallow,  but 
still  more  difficult  to  avoid  swallowing.  All 
hands — literally — dived  into  the  pot,  and  the 
dogs  were  not  forgotten.  Neither  did  the 
Lapp  mdthei-s,  who  each  had  a  young  baby, 
forget  them.  Altogether  we  were  a  very 
domestic  party. 

After  the  meat  came  the  (-lieese  — very 
good  cheese,  too,  if  it  had  not  been  so  dirty. 
And  after  the  cheese  coffee,  with  plenty  of 
Bait  in  it,  and  reindeer  milk,  and,  wonderfid 
to  relate,  loaf  sugar,  and  plenty  of  that,  too  I 
But,  oh,  the  indescribable  filth  of  it !  It 
looked  just  as  if  it  had  served  as  money 
iimong  tire  Lapps  for  many  yeai-s  past. 
However,  the  coffee  was  hot  and  strong,  and, 
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after  all,  I  am  none  the  worse  for  it  to- 
day ! 

TliG  winUr  is  ilie  best  time  foi'  travelling, 
of  course,  beoiniso  you  can  then  drive  the 
reindeer  in  the  pulk  or  hjerris^  as  the  sledge 
is  called.  It  is  just  for  all  the  world  like  a 
miniature  boat  cut  in  half,  for  it  has  a  regular 
sort  of  bow  and  an  orthodox  keel,  and  it  ia 
(juite  as  difficult  to  balance  as  any  boat  would 
be  on  land.  The  most  skilful  Lapps  are 
often  pitched  out,  but  they  only  faU  into 
deep  snow,  and  it  is  a  mere  nothing.  You 
drive  the  deer  with  a  single  rein  and  many 
cui-ses,  and  neither  iJiey  ikh'  anyj-hing  else 
avails  you.  Bown  tiie  sleep  snow-slopes  the 
piilk  shoots  past  the  deer  (whicli.  is  only 
attached  to  it  by  a  single  trace  running  from 
his  neck  under  the  stomach  and  between  the 
legs),  and  you  may  all  roll  together  in  a  heap 
to  the  bottom.  The  deer  starts  at  a  full 
gallop,  and  never  goes  straight — he  ia  first 
one  side  of  you  and  then  he  is  the  other. 
Tliere  is  no  road,  of  course,  and  if  there  were 
lie  could  not  keep  it.  However,  in  this  land 
of  wide  horizons,  snow-covered  boulders,  and 
fi'ozen  rivers,  it  does  not  nmcli  matter. 
Kut  it  matters  very  mueii  if,  when  yoi;  are 
pitched  out,  or  at  any  other  time,  you  should 
for  ojie  moment  let  go  of  the  hide  rein,  with 
its  end  so  carefully  twisted  round  your  wrist ; 
for  at  that  moment  the  reindeer  and  the 
ptdk  will  dart  from  your  side  like  a  flash,  and 
be  over  the  nearest  ridge  and  away  out  of 
sight  before  you  can  count  ten,  or  think  of 
connting  it,  and  it  may  be  days  before  they 
are  recovered. 

These  Lapps  arc  wonder!' al  people  in  many 
ways,  'fhey  strongly  object,  for  example,  to 
learn  Norwegian,  and  tliey  argue  that  the 
ijapp  language  is  more  expressive.  So  it  is 
— up  to  the  limit  of  the  Tjapp  horizon,  which 
is,  perhaps,  as  fai'  as  it  need  go.  The  great, 
natural  conditions  of  their  lives  are  made  up 
of  the  reindeer,  the  rivei-s,  and  the  snow. 
Now,  the  liupp  has  not  only  words  to  express 
every  part  and  every  condition  of  the  reindeer, 
but  he  has  words  even  which  will  fit  every 
age  and  every  quality  of  the  deer.  So  with 
the  rivers— more  than  twenty  words  are  used 
to  definitely  express  the  river  in  as  many 
conditions.  And  as  for  snow — his  lifelong 
background  and  his  sole  world  in  winter — he 
recognises  in  it,  as  he  journeys,  so  many 


different  characteristics  that  he  lias  not 
fewer  than  forty  words,  each  of  which  giv'es 
an  exact  and  definite  description  and  rjuality 
to  the  higli-road,  pastui'es,  and  hunting- 
ground,  witliout  which  liis  life  would  perish. 

What  a  jolly  fellow,  too,  is  the  Lapp  !  In 
spite  of  mneli  exj)osure,  many  losses,  hard 
work,  and  the  wildest  weather  for  many 
months  in  the  year,  he  will  tell  you  that 
"life  is  good,"  and  if  he  can  but  get  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  spirits,  he  will  set  about 
having,  he  and  his,  a  most  uproarious  car- 
nival. But  he  rarely  drinks  ;  his  temptation 
conies  at  the  times  of  the  fairs,  whieli  are 
held  now  and  again  at  the  chief  settlements, 
and  then  I  am  much  afraid  he  forgets  his 
native  dignity  not  a  little.  Even  his  ladies 
will  meet  you  with  the  most  vociferous 
yoiking,  and  fling  themselves  ou  their  backs 
in  the  snow  and  gesticulate  wildly  to  tell 
you  that  they  are  getting  drunk — "Ijo-o, 
li-a,  lo,  lo,  lo-o,  li-a,  lo-i-la !  " — and  don't 
you  forget  it.  Which  you  certainly  will  not. 
And  love-making  among  the  young  couples 
is  a  great  feature  at  these  fairs,  as  well  as 
buryings,  eliristetiings,  marriages,  biiyings 
and  sellings.  The  itinerant  magistrates,  too, 
hold  a  sort  of  assize  at  this  time,  and  the  tax- 
gathei'er  collects  his  dues,  and  the  Lapp  piistor 
his  tithes  ;  but  I  am  much  afraid  that  the 
dancing  demon  of  drink  allures  money 
and  debtors  away  ;  and  while  the  oflicials  of 
the  court  rush  out  to  collect  a  crowd  to 
attend  their  entertainment,  the  tax-collector 
is  trying  to  compel  another  to  attend  his, 
and  the  pastor  vainly  persuading  a  few  to 
I'emember  him,  the  great  majority  of  the 
Lapps  ar(!  rolling  about  in  rows,  with  theii" 
arms  round  each  other's  neck,  oblivious  of 
all  business,  yoikinij  without  ceasing,  laugh- 
ing "Uproariously,  and  ma,king  of  themselves 
the  most  absurd,  the  most  comically  amiable, 
and  sometimes  the  most  bestial  spectacle  I  or 
you  have  probably  seen. 

And  away  down  by  the  leafless  birch 
grove  are  Lapp  youths  chasing  1  -app 
'  maidens,  seeking  to  snatch  their  great  fur 
gloves  from  them — sign  of  surrender- — and 
-  piteously  entreating,  while  the  sparkling-eyed 
girls— as  girls  ail  over  the  world—  are 
declaring  that  they  never,  never,  never  will 
consent,  and  as  they  declare  it  are  coming 
nearer,  rapidly  nearer  to  consenting. 
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THE  HEART  OF  A  MYSTERY 


By  L.  T.  MEADE  and  ROBERT  EUSTACE. 


No.  II.— A  LITTLE  SMOKE. 


OOKING  back  on  my  stai-tliug  ex- 
perience, I  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  whole  of  England 
there  were  probably  few  men  in 
ii  sti-aiiger  position  than  J,  Rupert 
Pheuays,  when,  on  a  certain  dull 
February  morning,  I  found  myself, 
after  my  brief  visit  to  Paris,  once 
more  biiok  in  London.  In  that 
visit  ali  my  life  had  been  chanj^ed.  I  had 
gone  to  Paris  to  see  my  greatest  friend,  who, 
in  struggling  to  tell  me  a  terrible  and 
important  secret,  had  died.  Agents  of  the 
French  Secret  Service  believed  me  to  be  in 
possession  of  this  great  secret,  and  in  con-_ 
sequence  my  life  was  in  danger.  Such  was 
the  state  of  affairs.  Already  I  had  been 
within  an  ace  of  being  hurled  into  eternity  ; 
what  further  dangei's  were  in  store  for  me  it 
was  impossible  to  tell. 

When  I  arrived  at  iny  comfortable  rooms 
in  Half  Moon  Street  I  owned  to  a  momentary 
sensation  of  rehef,  but  this  was  of  sliort 
duration.  My  fears  with  regard  to  tlic 
future  quickly  returned,  and  I  determined  to 
put  the  whole  matter  before  my  lawyer,  Mr. 
Charles  Tempest,  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
and  take  his  advice. 

I  called  on  Tempest  soon  after  breakfast ; 
lie  was  within  and  saw  me  almost  imme- 
diately. I  told  him  of  the  curious  position 
in  which  I  found  myself,  and  I  could  see 
that  at  first  he  was  almost  unable  to  take 
my  communication  seriously.  It  was  not 
until  I  had  driven  home  fact  after  fact 
that  he  a^umed  his  normal  professional 
attitude. 

"Now  for  your  advice,  sir,"  1  said.  "I 
do  not  know  anyone  in  such  a  deplorable 
position  as  I  find  myself  in.  All  the  British 
Government  and  Scotland  Yard  combined 
cannot  prevent  my  assassination  by  despe- 
radoes. Is  it  likely  that  the  persecution  will 
be  continued  ? " 

"  It  is  certainly  possible,"  replied  Tempest. 
"  The  attempt  already  made  on  your  life  is 
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sufficient  to  show  you  that  these  people  are 
in  earnest.  Your  position  is,  1  take  it,  this. 
Yon  are  supposed  by  the  agents  of  the  JVench 
Secret  Service  to  be  in  possession  of  a  great 
secret,  and  nothiug  you  can  say  will  convince 
them  to  the  contrary." 
"  That  is  so." 

"  In  reality  you  have  no  secret  whatever?" 

"  Preciselv." 

"  It  is  tJie  lady  you  call  Mademoiselle 
Delaeourt  wlioni  you  principally  fear  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  You  believe  that  she  is  one  of  the  agents 
of  the  French  Secret  Service  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  you  are  in 
danger,"  continued  Tem|)est.  "  The  issues, 
you  see,  are  considerable  ;  they  are  inter- 
iKitional,  and  lives  are  ehea])  when  these 
tilings  Iiang  in  the  balance.  \\'ell,  you  have 
two  courses  open  to  you.  One,  to  t;ike  no 
notice  at  all  and  go  on  wiili  your  usual  life  - 
the  other,  to  <lisa}ipear.  The  first  oiTers  the 
greatest  danger  to  yourself,  and  the  second 
may  seem  a  trifle  cowardly,  but  in  your  posi- 
tion and  circumstances  I  should  quietly  drojf 
out  of  sight.  Go  to  some  remote  part  of 
Europe,  amuse  yourself  with  your  favourite 
occupation,  sketching,  and  wait  there  until  the 
thing  blows  over." 

"  I  do  not  like  the  idea,"  I  answered.  **  I 
should  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  soi't 
of  escaped  criminal,  es;ce])t  tliat  in  my  ease 
the  situation  would  be  leversed,  for  the 
criminals  would  lie  hunting  down  il:e  inno- 
cent man.  'I'hank  von  for  y<iur  ;,(l\'i('e, 
Tempest,  but  at  piesent  I  like  ncillier 
alternative  which  you  iuive  suggested,  and 
yet  I  have  no  tliird  plan  to  ])ropo!:e  lor 
myself.  Is  it  possible  that  the  law  can  do 
nothing  to  help  me  r  " 

"Nothing;  yours  is  probably  a  unique 
situation  in  the  annals  of  ei  renin  stance." 

I  could  not  help  sigliing  in  self-pity. 

"T  am  only  livc-and-twenty,"  T  said,  "and 
at  any  moment  my  life  may  Ije  taken  liy 
some  low  brute." 

"I  pity  you,  my  deiir  fellow,  but  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  "   ,  i 
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"  Before  me  stood 
uiy    old  friend 
Jack  Trncev." 


"I  am  like  a  iimn  in  ii  iiiKliLniiirt;,''  I 
answered.    "The  whole  thing  is  huuible." 

"  Take  my  advice,  Pheiuiys,  and  leave 
England.  1  can  watch  your  case  in  this 
conntry,  and  will  employ  u  good  detective  for 
the  pni'pose.  Xow,  think  over  wbiit  I  have 
been  s;iyin<^  and  let  me  know  when  you  have 
made  your  plans." 

1  left  Tempest's  office  in  ])rofonnd  depres- 
sion. It  was  sometiiing,  at  any  rate,  to 
know  the  exa€t,  crude,  legal  opinion  of  my 
position,  which  briefly  amounted  to  this  ;  I 
was  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  assassinated. 

Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall  looked  bright  and 
cheeif ul  as  usnal,  but 
as  I  passed  through 
the  familiar  crowd  I 
shuddered  more 
than  once ;  my  as- 
sassin might  turn  up 
at  any  corner,  he 
might  lay  his  hand 
on  ]ne  at  any  mo- 
ment, anywhere.  The 
thought  was  enough 
to  upset  the  stoutest 
nerves. 

I  entei-ed  my  club, 
ordered  lunch,  and 
sat  down  to  eat.  I 
had  barely  begun 
wben  I  heard  a  voice 
behind  me  exclaim— 

"My  dear  Phe- 
nays!" 

A  hand  was  laid 
on  ray  shoulder.  1 
swung  round.  Be- 
fore me  stood  my 
old  friend  Jack 
Ti-acey,  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  nearly 
four  years.  He  wiis 
a  civil  enginf'er,  and 

had  been  ubroad  for  some  time,  in  Ceylon, 
laying  some  electric  tramways. 

".Just  the  very  man  I  want,"  he  cried. 
"  [  got  home  last  week  and  found  anotber 
1)illet  waiting  for  me.  This  time  it  is  in 
Portugal.  I  am  looking  out  for  a  mate  to 
come  with  me.  I  know  that  you  are  a  lazy 
sort  of  dog,  also  that  you  have  nothing 
special  to  do — will  you  come  ?  liovely 
climate  -beautiful  scenery,  and  lots  f(ic  ytju 
to  paint:  for  my  woi-k  will  be  in  Cinti'a, 
about  the  must  lu\ely  spot  in  I'hirupe -just 
the  ]i!acf  fur  you  to  sketch  in.  The  Portu- 
'Mu^se  (iu\'ernnietilj  ai'e  Lining  to  ran  a  new 


the  work  has  been  given  to  our  firm,  to 
the  honour  and  glory  of  Cooper's  Hill. 
Just  lunching  ?  I  will  join  you  ;  I  am  as 
ravenous  as  a  hawk." 

He  took  a  seat  at  my  table.  His  bronzed, 
honest  face  and  breezy  heartiness  cheered 
me,  and  I  was  genuinely  glad  to  see  him 
again.^ 

"When  do  you  want  to  start  ?  "  1  asked. 

"The  day  after  to-morrow.  Is  tluit  t()i> 
early  for  you  ?  If  you  really  make  np  your 
mind  to  come,  I  dare  say  I  can  put  off  for  a 
day  or  two  to  suit  you." 

"  Give  me  a  little  time  to  consider,  my 


road 


alongside  one 


of  tbe  mount^iins,  and 


dear  fellow.  1  never  saw  such  a  chap  as 
you,  always  just  the  same,  bursting  with 
energy,  enthusiasm,  and  impatieuee.'' 

"  I  do  not  cai'e  wliat  you  call  me,  provided 
you  come,  Phenays.  I  want  a  mate,  and 
you  and  I  have  always  got  on  well  together. 
Now,  make  up  your  mind  and  be  sensible." 

I  finished  my  lunch  without  further 
remark  :  but  while  T  ato,  my  thoughts  were 
busy.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  chance.  Why 
sliould  I  nut  go  '(  1  should  have  just  the 
cumpaniun  I  liked  best,  I  should  escape  the 
east  winds  of  the  spring,  and  have  a  good 
excuse  fur  that  flitting  which  Tempest  hsul 
advised  me  to  unidaftak^.^ OOQlc 


As  wo  chatted  and  talked  to^etlicr,  Tracey 
recounted  all  Iiia  expcrieuces,  and  wiiiic  I 
listened  to  him  I  made  up  my  mind.  Yes, 
1  would  leave  Kngland  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, ;ind,  taking  the  Koyal  Mail  to 
Lisbon,  escajie  from  my  persecutors — they 
surely  would  not  follow  me  into  Portugal. 
It  had  always  been  one  of  my  greatest  wishes 
to  see  Cintra,  and  here  was  the  opportunity. 

Two  hoiira  later  I  once  more  reached 
Tempest's  office,  and  there  told  him  that 
I  had  made  my  plans. 

"  The  way  of  escape  lias  come,  and  I  have 
not  sought  for  it,"  I  remarked.  *'  Such  an 
op})ortunity  ought  not  to  be  missed." 

"  It  is  the  very  thing,"  lie  replied,  "  and  I 
am  heartily  glad,  for  your  sake,  Phenays. 
But  now  I  will  tell  you  what  we  had  better 
do.  It  is  most  important  that  yon  and  I 
should  keep  up  a  certain  communication 
one  with  the  other.  I  have  already  put  a 
detective  on  your  affairs.  He  is  a  capital 
fellow,  and  will  watch  things  from  this  side 
of  the  water.  By  to-night's  post  I  will  send 
yon  a  key  of  a  private  cipher,  in  which  I  can 
communicate  with  yon  if  important  news 
retiches  me." 

I  agreed  to  this,  and  went  back  to  my 
rooms  tu  make  necessary  arrangements  for 
my  departure. 

I  had  just  settled  down  after  dinner  to 
write  some  iettsrs-when  my  servant  entered. 

"A  lady  to  see  you,  sir,"  he  said,  handing 
me  a  card. 

I  started  in  surprise.  Wliat  woman — 
unless,  indeed,  the  terrible  Mademoiselle 
Delacourt— took  the  shghtest  interest  in  me  ? 
I  had  neither  motiier  nor  sister,  neither  wife 
nor  sweetheart.  I  glanced  at  tiie  card 
which  the  man  had  given  to  mc.  The  name 
I  saw  written  upon  it  dispelled  all  thought 
of  Mademoiselle.  Miss  Cecil  Hamilton  was 
a  lady  I  had  never  heard  of  before. 

"  Show  Miss  Hamilton  in,"  I  said. 

The  nest  moment  a  shgbtly-built  girl, 
with  a  dark  face  and  beautiful  eyes,  entered 
the  ~room.  I  rose  and  bowed ;  she  bowed 
also  to  me.  There  was  a  deprecating,  almost 
frightened  look  about  her  whole  appearance 
which  disarmed  my  anger. 

"  I  am  speaking  to  Mr.  Phenays  ?  "  she 
said  in  a  tentative  voice. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered.  "  Will  you  sit 
down  ?  " 

I  pushed  a  chair  towards  her,  but  she  did 
not  take  it.  She  continued  4o  stand,  laying 
one  slender  hand  Kghtly  on  the  back  of  the 
chair. 

'*  I  have  much  to  apologise  for,"  she  said. 


"My  errand  is  distasteful  and  unpleasant.  I 
am  the  bciirer  of  a  message  from  a  lady, 
Mademoiselle  Delacourt,  whom  you  met  in 
Paris." 

"  I  do  not  wisli  to  have  any  further  com- 
munication with  that  lady,"  I  interrupted, 
speaking  hotly. 

She  held  up  her  hand,  as  if  to  entreat  my 
patience. 

"I  must  deliver  my  message,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  Miss  Delacourt's  greatest  friend.  I 
am  an  English  girl  by  birth,  but  have  spent 
most  of  my  life  in  Paris.  In  order  to  prove 
my  identity,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to 
say  that  I  am  fuUy  acquainted  with  your 
position  as  regards  the  secret  entrusted  to 
you  by  your  late  friend  Mr.  Escott,  and 
which  secret  should  have  been  given  to 
Mademoiselle  Delacourt." 

Here  she  stopped  speaking  and  looked 
earnestly  at  me.  Her  eyes  were  kindly  and 
compassionate.    Her  lips  slightly  trembled. 

"  I  am  sori-y  for  you,"  she  said.  "  You 
are  so  young,  and  unless  you  accede  to  my 
request  voir  fate  is  so  terrible." 

"  I  can  do  without  yonr  pity,  Miss 
Hamilton,"  1  answered.  "Please  tell  me  at 
once  why  Mademoiselle  has  presumed  to  send 
you  to  visit  me." 

"Because  she  also  is  sony  for  you,  Mr. 
Phenays.  Because  it  has  occurred  to  us 
both  that,  although  you  have  already  refused 
to  put  yourself  into  a  position  of  safety,  yet 
on  mature  consideration  you  will  be  wiUing 
to  discharge  your  duty  to  your  friend's 
memory  and  so  act  as  a  man  of  honour."* 

It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  restrain  a 
burst  of  indignation. 

Miulemoiselle  wishes  you  to  communicate 
vour  secret  to  nic.    Will  you  do  so  ?  " 

"  I  will  not,"  I  replied.  "  Forgive  mc  if 
I  speak  frankly,  but  you  have  intruded  on 
me  in  what  I  consider  an  unwarrantable 
niaiiner,  and  this  is  no  moment  for  courtesy. 
Tell  Mademoiselle  that  I  possess  no  secret, 
and  am  therefore  incapable  of  communicating 
what  I  do  not  know.  Tell  her  also  that  I 
could,  if  necessary,  throw  light  on  a  recent 
occurrence,  in  the  reighbourhood  of  Paris, 
which  would  be  by  no  means  to  her  credit. 
Tell  her,  fncther,  that  at  any  instant  I  could 
put  her  within  the  arm  of  the  law.  And  finally 
tell  her  that  there  is  a  law  in  England,  if  not 
in  France,  by  which  redress  can  be  claimed 
for  personal  annoyance." 

At  these  words,  to  my  ams^ement  and 
distress,  the  girl  fell  on  her  knees. 

"  It  is  for  your  sake,  believe  me,  it  is  for 
your  sake,"  she  Il],ead^.  Gf^^)H>t^erBtand 
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your  indignation,  and  forgive  it.  Please 
reconsider  things.  You  will  regrut  this— oli, 
terribly—if  you  do  not.  Please  cliange  your 
mind.  Do  you  think  I  like  forcing  myself 
upon  you  ?  I  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  your 
secret,  because  I  have  your  true  interest  at 
lieart." 

"  It  is  unpleasant  to  be  rude  to  a  lady,"  I 
replied,  "  but  I  must  ask  you,  Miss  Hamilton, 

to  leave  me.  I  have  one  answer  to  give  to 
Madenioiselle,  and  that  is,  an  emphatic  'No.' 
r  have  110  secret ;  and  if  I  hud,  slie  is  the 
]ii.st  person  on  earth  to  whom  I  would,  tell  it." 

As  I  spoke  I  rang  the  bell.  My  servant 
entered. 

"  Show  this  lady  downstairs,"  I  said. 

She  left  me  without  a  word.  After  she 
had  gone  I  sent  a  line  to  Tempest  to  acquaint 
him  with  my  interview.  I  received  the 
following  reply — 

"  Do  nothing  but  get  away,"  were  his  brief 
and  emphatic  words. 

AU  tlie  next  day  1  was  busy  packing  and 
settling  my  atfaii'S,  and  the  following  morning, 
at  eight  o'clock,  Tnicey  and  i,  witli  my  large 
Newfoundland  dog  Zulu,  had  left  Charing 
(Jross  eii  rouie  for  I*t)rtugal.  It  was  only  at 
tlie  last  moment  that  I  decided  to  take  Zulu 
with  me.  He  was  a  splendid  animal,  and  had 
been  my  constant  companion  since  his  puppy- 
hood.  Our  jonriicy  to  Cintra  took  place 
without  any  adventure,  and  when  we  had 
])nt  up  at  Lawrence's  comfortable  hotel  I 
congratulated  myself  on  liaving  left  England 
and  France  so  far  behind.  1  surely  mnst  he 
safe  in  this  rtimote  corner  of  the  world.  It 
was  therefore  with  an  elation  of  heart  that  I 
received  my  first  impressions  of  the  charming 
spot  where  Ti-acey's  work  lay. 

The  little  village  was  situated  close  to  the 
base  of  a  range  of  granite  mountains,  the 
extreme  continuation,  of  the  Esbrella,  The 
mountains  were  clothed  with  verdure  and 
trees  of  every  variety  and  size.  Towering 
above  us,  on  twin  peaks,  stood  an  old  ruineil 
Moorish  cfistle  and  t!te  new  royal  castle  of 
the  Pena. 

"VYe  arrived  at  ('intra  about  midday,  and 
immediately  after  luncli  we  started  (uit  to 
clind)  to  the  Moorish  castle  in  conipauy  with 
the  Portuguese  overseer,  who  was  anxious  to 
show  Traoey  the  site  of  the  projected  new 
road.  "While  they  were  talking  business  I 
had  time  to  take  in  the  romantic  loveliness 
and  exquisite  richness  of  the  colouringVound 
nie.  The  trees  were  just  budding,  birds 
were  singing,  and  the  air  was  full  of  the 
sweet  scent  of  -heliotrope  that  hung  in  clusters 
on  tlie  walls  of  the  qtdntas  as  we  climbed 


past  them.  1  felt  liglit-liearteil  as  I  bad  not 
been  since  my  terrible  adventure  in  Paris.  J 
saw  before  me  months  of  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment, painting  among  these  enchanting  hills 
and  dales,  for  surely  the  most  inveterate 
enemy  would  scarcely  follow  an  inoffensive 
and  innocent  man  to  this  remote  part  of 
Portugal. 

I  recall  my  sensations  on  this  first  day  very 
vividly,  because  of  the  darker  recollections 
which  were  so  soon  to  follow. 

The  next  morning  Traceyand  I  started  off 
again  to  the  site  of  his  work.  Already  some 
Portuguese  labourers  were  busy  clearing 
timber  and  blasting  rocks.  The  latter 
operation  interested  me  considerably.  A 
deep  hole  was  drilled  into  the  centre  of  a 
boulder,  into  tliis  a  handful  of  dynamite  was 
poured — then  a  little  moss  was  pushed  on 
the  top,  and  the  fuse  inserted.  After  it  was 
lit  we  scrambled  away  to  a  safe  spot.  In  a 
couple  of  minutes  a  teiritic  roar  rent  the  air, 
and  tlie  great  granite  boulder  lay  split  into 
half  a  dozen  fragments. 

I  had  spent  over  a  week  at  Lawrence's 
Hotel,  and  a  picture  which  I  was  painting 
was  in  full  progress,  my  life  was  happy,  my 
days  fully  occupied,  when  one  evening,  at  a 
single  blow,  all  sense  of  security  was  shattered. 

Tracey  and  I  were  returning  home,  when 
we  saw  standing  on  the  balcony  of  the  little 
hotel  the  slight  and  graceful  figure  of  Miss 
Hamilton. 

"(.rood  Heavens  ! "  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming ;  the  blood  rushed  back  to  my 
heart  and  I  felt  my  face  turning  cold. 

My  violent  start  and  words  of  constern- 
ation caiwed  Tracey  to  turn  and  glance  at 
me  in  astonishment. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Do  you  see  that  lady  standing  there  ?  " 

"  I  see  a  remarkably  pretty  girl.  Is  she 
an  old  flame,  Phenays  ?  In  the  name  of 
Fortune,  what  is  the  matter  with  yon  ?" 

"I  saw  her  once  before."  I  gasped.  "I 
hoped  never  to  meet  her  again.  What  has 
she  come  for  ?  " 

"  How  can  1  tell  you  ?  I  presume  visitors 
are  allowed  to  stay  at  the  hotel  without  our 
being  consulted." 

"  If  you  knew  all- — I  began. 

.But  I  had  scarcely  spoken  the  words 
before  Miss  Hamilton,  having  seen  us  both, 
waved  her  hand  to  me  with  a  gesture  of 
recognition,  and  the  next  instant  was  trip- 
ping down  the  steps  of  the  bote!  to  meet  us. 

"Mr.  Phenays,"  siic  exclaimed,  "by  what 
good  fortune  do  we  meet?  How  do  you 
do  ?  ,Pray  introdiACgiiee^tQ^yQJicftieud." 
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'"The  next  moment  ehe  had  dropped  on  her  knees  liy  the  dog.' 


3Ter  luaniiei'  was  so  fnitik  mid  pieasaut, 
the  expression  in  lier  eyes  so  joyous  and 
luisliaded  by  embarrassment.,  tliat  in  spitrtS  of 
myself  I  began  to  tliink  it  a  iiidcous  dream 
that  this  pretty  girl  hail  ever  come  to  me  to 
plead  for  Mademoiselle  Delacom't.  I  replied 
to  her  stiffly,  however,  aud  when  she  glanced 
in  Tracey's  direction  gave  the  necessary  in- 
troduction witli  mayked  unwillingness. 

"Oh,  what  a  lovely  dog!"  she  said  as 
Zulu  cjune  up. 

The  next  moment  slie  had  dropped  on  hei" 
kneiis  by  Lhe  dog,  clasjicd  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  printed  a  kiss  un  his  broad 
foreheatl.  To  these  blandishments  Zulu 
immediately  succumbed,  although,  as  a  rule, 
he  was  extremely  distant  to  strangers ;  he 
licked  Miss  Hamilton's  hand,  wagged  his 
bushy  tail,  and  when  she  slowly  returned  to 
the  hotel,  to  iny  still  greater  amazement,  he 
left  ur,  to  follow  her. 

"  Your  friend,  or  your  enemy,  or  whatever 
you  like  to  call  her,  seems  to  havi^  consider- 
able power  over  the  dog  world,"  sttid  Trat;ey. 


"  But  what  is  up,  Pbenays  ? 
You  look  as  if  you  had  got  a 
shock." 

"  So  1  have  ;  and  perhaps  I'll 
tell  you  to-morrow,  perhaps  I'll 
keep  it  to  myself.  God  help 
me !  I  do  not  know  what  to  do." 

"  Your  nerves  are  unstrung  ; 
you  had  better  have  some  dinner 
and  forget  your  trepidations," 
Haid  Tracey,  with  a  diish  of 
impatience. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  follow  his  advice.  At  table 
d'hote  Miss  Hamilton  dined 
with  us.  She  said  quite 
frankly  that  she  hail  a 
passion  for  travelling,  had 
come  by  sea  to  Lisbon,  and 
was  making  a  brief  tour 
through  Portugal  m  route 
for  Spain. 

"  I  sliall  stjiy  here  for 
two  or  three  days,"  she 
'remarked.  "Cintra  is  the 
most  lovely  spot  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  life." 

Tracey    was  evidently 
nnich  taken  with  her  ;  he 
was  quite  enthusiastic  when 
he  and  I  paced  up  and 
down  the  terrace  for  our 
evening  smoke.    He  now 
asked  me  in  wonder  what 
I  knew  about  her. 
"She  visited  nie  in  London,"  I  aiiswered. 
"  The  purport  of  her  visit  I  prefer  nut  to 
talk  about." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  Keep  your  secret,  Phenays,"  he  l  emarked. 
"  Whatever  you  may  know  about  her,  I 
protest  that  Miss  Hamilton  is  as  charming  a 
girl  as  I  have  often  seen.  I  have  j>romised 
her  that  she  shall  accompany  us  to-mori'ow 
to  see  some  of  the  blsisting  operation  ;  she 
is  much  interested  in  them." 

Early  the  following  morning  I  arose,  and 
seeing  Miss  Hamilton  up  and  walking  in  the 
direction  of  the  sliore,  I  resolved  to  follow 
her.  Zulu,  of  course,  accompanied  nie. 
"  Miss  Hamilton,"  I  cried  as  T  drew  near. 
She  stopped,  turned,  and  looked  me  full 
in  the  face. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Phenays  ? "  she 
remarked.    '*  Oh,  this  lovely  dog  !  " 

Again  all  her  attention  wag  absorbed  by 
tlie  Newfoundland,  who  pressed  close  to 
lier,  wagged  his  tail,  aiid,  hcked  Jier  small 
hand.  Hosted  by  CiOOgle 
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"  I  want  to  ask  you  a  dii'ect  questiou," 
was  niy  next  remark.  "  Why  have  yon 
followed  me  here  ? " 

"  Our  meeting  at  Lawrence's  Hotel  is  a 
coincidence,"  she  said.  "Make  what  you 
like  of  it." 

"  Then  yon  liave  not  folluwcd  nie  ?  " 

She  gliutced  at  nie  for  a  monK'iit. 

"  No,"  she  said. 

"  I  do  not  believe  you,"  1  j-eplied.  "  You 
are  telling  me  a  lie." 

When  I  said  this  the  colour  swept  into 
her  ia<;e.  She  had  been  looking  at  ftie,  now 
she  turned  away.  The  action  was  significant. 
I  was  certain  now  of  what  I  was  almost  sure 
of  before.  She  had  come  to  Ointra  because 
I  was  there,  for  what  ghastly  purpose  Heaven 
only  knew. 

I  would  have  questioned  her  further,  but 
just  then  Tracey  made  appearance.  He 
was  evidently  more  than  attracted  by  Miss 
Hamilton,  Her  gentle  words,  her  pretty, 
weU-trained  voice,  her  graceful  actions, 
impressed  this  rougit,  good-hearted  fellow  in 
a  way  which  amazed  me. 

"  What  are  our  plans  for  to-day  ?  "  he 
asked  in  a  genial  voice.  "  I,  of  course,  shall 
be  busy  with  my  work,  but  if  you  would 
really  like  to  see  the  blasting,  Miss  Hamilton, 
I  will  promise  to  look  after  yon.  You, 
Phenays,  and  I  can  lunch  togctlier  just  on 
the  spot  where  Phenays  is  painting  his 
celebrated  pietni'e." 

'*  Oh,  you  are  an  artist,  Mr.  Fiienays  ?  " 
she  asked,  and  slie  gave  nie  a  gentle  and  what 
looked  like  a  beseeching  glance.  "  Your  plan 
is  delightful,  Mr.  Tracey,"  she  continued  ; 
"  let  us  carry  it  out  to  the  letter." 

Tracey  grew  now  almost  boisterous.  We 
interviewed  our  landlady,  with  the  result  that 
we  were  provided  with  an  excellent  luncheon- 
baskot,  and  inunediatcly  after  breakfast  we 
started  for  our  day's  exjiedition. 

I  went  to  my  accustomed  place,  sat  duwn 
and  made  arrangements  to  continue  my 
painting,  i  gazed  right  across  the  valley  at 
the  glorious  scene  which  I  was  endeavouring 
to  depict ;  my  palette  was  in  my  liand,  my 
brushes  lay  near.  All  of  a  sudden  I  missed 
the  dog.  Where  was  he  ?  It  was  the  habit 
of  this  faithful  creature  to  lie  at  my  feet 
during  the  long  hours  that  I  was  employed 
over  my  work,  and  never  for  an  instant  to 
leave  me.  His  absence  puzzled  me,  nntil  I 
remembered  his  extraordinary  penchant  for 
Miss  I-Ltmilton.  ('ould  it  be  possible  that  he 
was  witli  her  ?  At  lunch  time  this  turned 
out  to  be  the  case,  for  Miss  Hamilton,  Tritcey, 
and  the  dog  appeared  together. 


"All,  Zulu,"  I  cried,  pretending  to  be 
angry  witii  the  handsome  creatuie,  "  you 
have  foraakeu  me  for  the  lirst  time  in  yoiir 
life." 

As  I  said  the  words  I  noticed  a  peculiar 
flash  of  satisfaction  in  Miss  Hamilton's  eyes. 
She  was  in  high  spirits  and  insisted  on 
opening  the  lunelieon-baskot  and  acting  as 
hostess.  We  two  young  men  were  as  chilfh'en 
in  her  hands.  She  was  so  gentle,  bright, 
picturesque,  and  graceful  that  even  1  foi-got 
my  alarms  and  enjoyed  myself  thorongldy. 
After  Inncli  Tracey  rose, 

"  It  is  hard  to  tear  myself  away,  but  Duty 
calls,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Are  you  coming 
back,"  be  added,  looking  at  Miss  Hamilton, 
"  or  will  you  watch  Phenays  for  a  time  ?  " 

"  I  will  follow  you  presently  with  Zulu," 
she  answered,  "  but  just  now  I  should  like 
to  watch  Mr.  Phenays." 

Tracey  went  off,  and  Miss  Hamilton  and  1 
were  alone.  The  dog  lay  at  her  feet.  Xow 
and  then  her  pretty  hand  touched  his  black 
iiead,  now  and  then  she  looked  at  me  without 
speaking— her  attitude  was  one  of  rejiose  and 
contentment. 

"  How  well  you  paint ! "  she  said  suddenly. 

"  This  is  the  hobby  of  my  life,"  I  answered. 
'*  I  should,  indeed,  think  small  beer  of  myself 
if  I  did  not  do  it  fairly  well." 

"You  are,  perhaps,  a  professional  artist, 
Mr.  Phenays  ?  " 

"No,"  I  replied,  "I  am  an  amateur.  I 
have  never  earned  my  bread — I  have  enough 
money  to  live  on." 

"Ah,  lucky  you  !  "  she  replied. 

"  1  do  not  agree  with  you,"  I  answered 
shortly.  "  The  man  who  lias  enough  money 
to  hve  on  is  deprived  of  the  most  powerfid 
stimulus  which  can  animate  the  human  race. 
He  need  not  work  to  live,  therefore  he 
scarcely  works  at  all.  But  there,"  I  added, 
reading  a  curious  expression  in  her  eyes,  "  I 
have  done  for  to-day." 

I  put  down  my  palette,  collected  my 
brushes,  and,  putting  them  hack  in  their  case, 
looked  full  at  her. 

"  When  are  you  going  away  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Do  not  you  hke  to  have  me  here  ?  " 

"  Frankly,  no." 

"That  means  that  you  are  afraid  of  me." 
I  was  silent. 

"  Mr.  Phenays,"  she  said  gently,  "  I  did 
not  mean  to  say  a  word,  but  your  question 
and  your  attitude  towards  me  force  me  to 
speak.  You  dislike  my  presence  at  Cintra, 
you  resent  it.  Cintra  is^your  hiding-place, 
and  I  have  comeiiQitcydOOQlC 

I  shook  my  head  when  she  saio^that  Cintra 
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was  my  hiding-place.  Bhe  gazed  back  at  me 
and  laughed,  then  she  said  abruptly — 

"  You  need  not  deny  it.  You  say  tliat  I 
have  followed  you  licre,  I  say  that  yoti  have 
come  here  to  hide  ;  titat  means  that  you  are 
afraid.  Xow,  Mr.  Phcnava,  I  am  sorry  for 
you.  It  is  a  pity  that  one  so  young  and 
good-looking,  and  with  enough  money  to  live 
on,  should  needlessly  endanger  his  life — yes, 
I  repeat  the  woi'd,  his  life.    I  wiU  go  to- 


"'Yoii  think  me  a  coward,'  1  said. 


morrow  morning  if  yon  will  confide  to  me 
that  small  secret  whicli  you  refused  to  com- 
municate to  Mademoiselle  Delacourt." 

I  rose  now  and  bent  over  Miss  Hamilton, 
who  was  still  seated  on  the  ground. 

*'  You  think  me  a  coward,"  I  sjiid,  '*  but  I 
am  not  quite  so  bad  as  that.  Listen.  The 
subject  to  which  yon  have  alluded  must  be 
in  the  futuT'e  a  closed  book  between  us.  I 
decline  to  discuss  it — -yon  arc  not  to  allurle 
to  it.  Xow,  what  do  you  think  of  this  view  ? 
Come  and  strand  just  here  and  see  what  I  am 
making  of  it." 

She  rose  and  entered  into  a  critical  and 


very  intelligent  dissertation  with  regai-d  to 
my  picture.  Soon  afterwaixls  we  both 
wended  our  way  in  the  direction  where 
Tracey  was  busy  superintending  the  making 
of  the  new  road. 

Notwithstanding  my  growing  anxiety,  the 
evening  passed  cheerfully.  Miss  Hamilton 
had  brought  herguitar,and  sliesiuig  Spanish 
ditties,  to  her  own  accompaniment,  with 
excellent  taste.  Tracey  was  in  greater 
raptures  Avith  our  visitor  than  ever. 

"  J  teil  you  what  it  is,  old  fellow,'"  I  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  when  we  found  our- 
selves alone,  "you  had  better  look  before 
you  leap.  Tlie  next  thing  I  shall  hear  is 
that  you  have  fallen  iu  lo^'c  with  Cecil 
Hamilton." 

"  Is  Cecil  her  Christian  name  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 
"  I  saw  it  on  her  card." 

"  Iu  this  hotel?" 
"  No,  before  f 
came  to  Portugal." 

"Phenays,  won't 
you  explain  this 
mystery  ?  " 

"  I  liope  I  may 
never  need  to," 
w;is  my  answer. 
"  But,  Tracey,  one 
word  of  warning. 
Wlioevcr  yon  lose 
your  heart  to,  do 
not  let  Cecil  Ham- 
ilton be  the  girl." 

He  laughed,  then 
he  sighed. 

1  never  intend 
to  marry  ;  I  would 
not  tie  myself  to  a 
woman    for  all 
creation,  but  I  may 
iis  well  own  tiiat  if 
T  could  see  myself 
conducted  to  the  altar  for  tlio  sake  of  any 
woman,  it  would  be  for  that  of  tlie  pretty 
girl  who  is  now  at  the  hotel." 

A  few  days  went  by,  and  my  sketch 
progressed.  Miss  Hamilton  did  not  leave 
Cintra,  and  Zulu  became  more  and  more 
attached  to  her.  "We  two  young  men  and 
this  dark-eyed,  pretty  girl  now  spent  the 
greater  part  of  our  days  together  ;  in  the 
evening  she  sang  to  us.  Tracey  wiw  like  a 
moth  coming  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
candle.  Beyond  these  small  facts  nothing 
happened  in  the  least  ■'(t^M^&l^ 

Another  we^st^^V^pQgM^ morning 
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dawned  with  bright  suiiahiue  and  cloudless 
sky.  I  bad  got  up  rather  earlier  than  usual, 
iutending  to  continue  my  picture  before  the 

siiu  f^ot  too  liot,  wliftn  the  waiter  entered 
thcdiiiin^-salooii  iiud  handed  me  a  telegram. 
I  tore  it  opon,  my  heart  (jiiickened  with  a 
Hiiiise  of  ul.irm.  It  was  in  cipher  and  wiis 
signed  "  Tempest."  I  quickly  took  out  my 
copy  of  the  key  and  translated  the  words, 
which  ran  as  follows 

"  You  are  in  the  utmost  danger.  Enemy 
has  been  close  to  you  since  you  left  Jlngland. 
—Tempest." 

I  sank  into  a  chair  and  grasped  the  paper 
in  my  hand.  It  did  not  need  Tempest's 
words  to  tell  me  where  the  danger  lay. 
Even  a  pretty  girl,  if  eiDployed  by  your 
enemieg,  can  be  ruthless  ;uid  desperate.  1 
felt  a  sick  sensation  round  my  heart.  The 
inability  to  know  from  wliat  direction  the 
blow  would  fall  was  the  worst  of  my  trial. 
Till  now  1  had  refraineil  from  telling  Traccy 
a  word  of  my  extraordinary  position,  but  on 
receipt  of  the  telegram  I  determined  to  take 
him  into  ray  confidence.  Perhaps  lie  might 
help  me.  I  sought  his  room  and  found  him 
dressing.  As  piece  by  piece  I  communicated 
all  the  facts  of  my  strange  story,  I  observed 
a  succession  of  changes  passing  over  his  face. 
First  of  all  surprise,  then  incredulity,  and 
last,  as  I  showed  him  the  telegram,  a  grave 
expression. 

*'  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  I  cried.  "  This  is 
fact,  remember." 

"  So  it  appears,"  he  answered.  "You  are 
a  nice  sort  of  cunipiinion  to  go  about  with." 
Here  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 
"  Never  mind,  old  man,"  he  continued,  "  I 
will  stick  to  you  through  thick  and  thin  ;  hut 
do  for  Heaven's  sake  get  the  idea,  that  poor 
little  Cecil  Hamilton  is  mixed  up  in  this 
affair,  ont  of  your  head." 

"  By  her  own  showing  she  is  in  com- 
munication witii  Miss  Dekcourt,"  I  answered. 

"  That  may  be ;  but  for  any  vulgar  violence, 
any  danger  to  your  life,  she  would  he  the 
last  person  employed.  If  I  were  you,  1  would 
try  to  keep  up  my  pecker,  Phenays.  We  are 
not  in  fairyknd  or  the  realm  of  hnpossi- 
bilities  ;  you  cannot  do  any  more  than  you 
are  doing.  Take  my  revolver  with  you  this 
morning.  I  shall  stay  pretty  near  ;  and  if 
there  is  the  slightest  sign  of  tricks,  we  will 
make  it  warm  for  the  individual,  whoever  he 
may  happen  to  be.  Wait  till  I  have  had 
breakfast,  and  we  will  go  np  the  mountain 
as  usual.  Of  course,  go  on  with  your  picture, 
it  will  help  to  take  your  mind  off  this  nasty 
affair ;  and  you  have  got  Ziilu,  a  bodyguard 


in  himself.  If  it  is  any  sort  of  vidgar 
violence,  lie  will  account  for  somebody." 

After  thinking  for  a  moment  or  two  I 
resolved  to  take  Tracey'e  advice.  There  was, 
as  he  said,  no  help  for  the  present  situation, 
and  to  sit  still  with  my  hands  before  me 
meant  madness. 

Just  as  he  and  I  were  starting  for  the 
moinitain,  Miss  Hamilton  came  into  the  hall 
to  meet  us.  She  was  fully  dressed,  as  if  for 
a  journey,  and  at  that  moment  I  saw  the 
hall-porter  conveying  her  luggage  down- 
stairs. 

"  What !  "  I  exclauned,  "  are  you  off  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.  "  I  go  to  Lisbon 
by  the  next  train.  I  have  had  a  sudden 
message  which  obliges  me  to  get  to  Paris  as 
soon  as  possible." 

Here  she  gave  me  a  full  and  very  pene- 
trating stare. 

"  Then  we  shall  not  meet  again  ?  "  I  said. 

There  was  nuraistakable  relief  in  my  tones. 

"We  are  not  likely  to  meet  any  more," 
she  answered  gravely,  almost  solemnly.  She 
held  out  her  hand.  I  just  touched  it ;  as  I 
did  so  I  felt  an  extraordinary  repugnance 
seizing  me. 

'*  I  shall  miss  you  both,"  she  said,  "  and 
in  especial  shall  I  miss  Zulu ;  but  good- 
bye, don't  let  me  keep  you.  Au  revow, 
gentlemen." 

She  waved  her  hand  in  the  ])retLy  way  she 
had  done  when  I  iiad  first  seen  her  standing 
on  the  balcony,  ami  tiio  ncxi,  instant  Tracey, 
Zulu,  and  I  started  for  our  day's  expedition. 

"  Well,  that  is  a  relief  I "  I  could  not  help 
muttering. 

Tracey  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  wish  you  would  leave  that  unfortunate 
girl  out  of  the  thing,"  he  said.  "She  is  not 
what  you  think  her,  of  that  I  am  firmly 
convinced." 

I  did  not  reply.  We  went  up  the  mountain 
by  our  usual  path,  and  1  soon  settled  myself 
in  my  accustomed  nook  to  continue  my 
sketch. 

"  There  yon  are,  old  chap,"  said  Tracey. 
"  Paint  away,  and  good  luck  to  you  !  I  shall 
be  just  above  you,  a  hundred  yards  or  so, 
and  I  will  come,  down  to  have  a  smoke  and  a 
chat  now  and  then.  I  do  not  wonder  you 
feel  capsized,  but  there  is  really  no  possible 
danger." 

He  started  up  the  path  and  disappeared 
into  a  thicket  of  high  laurels.  I  felt  little 
inclined  to  wtirk,  and  for  half  an  hour  scarcely 
touched  my  canvas  ;  but  by  and  by  I  became 
once  more  interested  andHihen  coirmletely 
absorbed.    Preseutjbpi^X'tjroB^^^J^my  stool 
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"The  explosion, took  place  nearly  an  hour 
ago,"  I  said.  "  Why  did  you  uot  come  to 
me  sooner  ?  You  are  concealing  something 
— what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

He  did  not  speak. 

"  You  are  concealing  something  ?  " 

"  Yes,  oil,  my  {-!o(l  !  yes." 

"  Whiit.  Tracey  ?  S]")eak,  in  Heaven's 
name  !  It  was  not  that  girl— tell  me — Miss 
Hamilton  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Tracey  again—"  yes." 

He  spoke  in  gasps,  as  though  his  breath 
failed  him. 

*'  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said.  "  You  must 
know,  and  the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better. 
When  the  dog  nished  to  you  I  saw  a  girl 
croLicliiiig  behind  ;i  bonldcc  of  I'uck.  She 
was  Miss  Hamiltuu.  She  was  straining  her 
neek  and  bending  forward  to  watch  the 
movement  of  the  dog.  She  ne\  er  saw'  me. 
When  the  report  came  she  clapped  her  liands 
to  her  ears,  looked  again  as  thougii  her  eyes 
would  start  from  her  liead,  uttered  a  shriek, 
and  flew  down  the  niountahi  in  the  opposite 
direction.  I  followed  her  like  a  madman. 
I  called  to  her  to  stop.  A  sort  of  instinct 
told  me  what  she  was  going  to  do.  I  knew 
that  she  was  making  for  the  cliff,  just  where 


there  is  a  drop  of  five  hundred  feet.  She 
had  an  advantage  of  me  and  she  ran  like  the 
wind.  She  got  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  while 
I  was  still  a  good  way  behind  lier.  How  she 
stopped  herself  I  do  not  knoAv,  but  she  did. 
She  stood  as  rigid  as  a  statue,  pressed  her 
liand  to  her  heart,  turned  and  shouted 
to  me 

"  '  Your  friend  is  alive,'  were  lier  words.  '  I 
have  failed.  Those  who  belong  to  the  French 
Secret  Service  dip  when  th.ey  fail  ' 

"  With  that  she  was  over,  the  precipice. 
Phenays,  old  man — I — am — sick." 

The  great  burly  fellow  fell  like  a  lump  of 
lead  at  my  feet. 

Tracey  came  to  himself,  and  I  brought 
him  back  to  the  hotel,  and  that  evening  I 
went  with  some  workmen  to  discover  the 
body  of  the  miserable  girl  whose  mission  it 
had  been  to  take  my  life.  1  found  it  man- 
gled out  of  recognition.  The  next  day  we 
buried  her  on  tlie  side  of  the  momitain. 
That  evening  Tracey  spoke  to  me— 

"  I  cannot  stay  here,  Phenays  ;  it  is  no  use. 
I  have  wii'ed  bo  Cooper's  Hill.  They  must 
send  out  another  man  to  complete  this  job  ; 
I  leave  Ointra  to-morrow  morning." 

"  And  I  go  with  you,"  was  my  answer. 
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Hk  :  That  cbap  sent  me  a  snake  preserved  in  alcohol  the  other  day. 
Shk  :  What  did  he  do  that  for? 

His :  I  don't  know.    I  didn't  appreciate  either  the  gift  or  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  sent. 


THE  EDITOR'S 

THE  FREEMASON  IN  THE  FOC'SLE. 
It//  Wilfrid  KHehmamn. 

"  The  new  batiil's  come  aboiird,  ^^ir,"  eaid  the  mate, 
imttiiig  liiti  head  into  the  state-room.  "  Came 
dowTi  in  a  cab,  like  a  passenger  for  a  liner,  and 
eung  out  for  the  boy  to  belp  his  traps  down  the 
foc'ttle  as  if  lie  was  a  Krujer." 

When  the  London  Pride  had  been  towed  out  of 
Table  Bay  and  aet  on  her  course,  the  captain  and 
mate  conferred  anent  the  new  arrival. 

"Gives  himself  airs,  you  say?"  queried  the 
captain. 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed.  He  told  the  men 
hie  name  was  James,  not  '  Jim,'  and  made  nasty 
remarks  about  hie  bunk  not  being  too  clean." 

"  Oh,  he'll  soon  get  past  himself,"  returned  the 
other  confidently  ;  but  in  this  he  was  over  sanguine, 

Mr.  James  Tamplin  had  not  been  on  board 
many  hours  before  his  colleagues  gave  vent  to 
their  varied  o})inious  concerning  him,  his  ancestors, 
ills  belongings,  and  all  chat  was  his,  with  freedom 
and  profanity.  The  cal)  incident  had  nettled  thera 
to  begin  with,  and  hie;  fault-iinJing  was  irritating. 
When  Bill  ironically  suggested  his  own  berth 
instead  of  the  one  assigned  to  the  new-comer,  the 
latter  inspected  the  offer  critically,  but  declined  it, 
on  the  ground  that>  if  possible,  it  was  woree  than 
the  other.  This  aroused  the  united  enmity  of  the 
men,  for  BiU's  bunk  was  specially  coveted  by  them 
all,  in  that  it  was  nearest  the  stove  and  farthest 
from  the  scuttle. 

At  supper,  Mr.  Tamplin  produced  a  Cape  Aif/us 
for  a  tablecloth,  and  shifted  his  tea-can  up  and 
down  the  "  Fashionable  Intelhgence "  column  as 
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he  read,  with  more  apparent  relish  tlian  he  showed 
for  the  liquid  itself,  lie  finished  his  !iir;il  with 
the  resigned  air  of  a  gourmand  indulging  pro  (em. 
in  a  biscuit  and  soda-water  diet  under  medical 
advice.  The  seamen  resented  it  naturally,  but 
worse  was  to  follow.  He  lineii  his  berth  with 
sheets  of  newspaper,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
crew,  and  added  a  dilapidated  mosquito-net  amid 
the  sniggers  of  the  boy,  and  to  the  imminent 
apoplectic  danger  of  the  cook.  When,  finally,  he 
removed  all  his  clothes  before  tuming  in,  and 
donned  a  complete  suit  of  pyjamas,  the  men's 
exasperation  reached  white  heat. 

"Boy!"  shouted  Bill  savagely,  "boy,  ask  the 
gentleman  what  time  he'd  like  'is  shaving  water, 
an'  if  he's  partic'lar  as  to  the  ])attern  on  the  nmg." 
But  Mr.  Tamplin's  face  was  turned  to  the  wall. 

Secretly  the  crew  of  the  London  Pride  could 
not  but  acknowledge  that  the  new  hand  was  a 
person  of  consequence. 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Tamplin,  on  the  third  day  of 
their  acquaintance,  "you  seem  to  have  more  sense 
than  the  others.  Do  t  look  as  if  I  was  one  of  you  ?  " 

"  No,  Jim-— James,  1  mean — you  oughter  be  on 
the  bridge,  so  to  speak,  or  maybe  in  dock"-— 
(Tamplin  started  violently  at  the  word,  used  in  all 
innocence)- — -"  as  'arbour-iiiaster." 

"  Well,  well,  Sam,  when  you  can  call  the  Prince  of 
Wales — or  King  Edward,  as  he  now  is— '  brother,' 
like  I  can,  p'rhaps  you'll  understand  me  better." 

"Lor',  sir!  you  don't  mean  ter  say  you  an'  the 

E'yal  Family  a.w-  "    Others  of  the  crew 

gathered  round  cp  -"thed. 

"Yes,"  said  St.  , ...^  siipobfel'Aive  meet  on 
common  grounrf^Sg%^Mi\fl^2|^'^iety." 
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"  Biifilaloes  ?  "  inquired  tlie  bi>y,  but  it  was  loftily 
ignoi'ed  by  James. 


"  Forestei's,  T  f^uppose,"  siiiil  the  cook,  nnxiouB  to 
hliow  his  versatility  of  knowledge. 
"Better  than  that,"  was  tiie  answer. 
'*  There's  a   Nodfellows'  'ail   ilown  Wappiog 
way — it  ain't  that,  1  8upi)Ose  ?  "  querieii  another. 

"No,  it  isn't,"  said  Jam^, "but  it's  more  than 
all  of  'em  put  together.  I'm  a — I'm  a  Free- 
mason !  ■' 

The  men  looked  incredulouR,  and  Tamplin  went 

OD  :  "  Yes,  a  Fi'eeniasoii.  T  may  tell  you  the  King 
of  England  is  proud  to  join  us,  and  more  than  half 
the  nobiHty.  We  drop  all  rank  when  we're  in 
Lodge,  and  are  just  'Brother  Rothschild,* 
'Brother  Tanjplin,'  or  'Brother  Edward'  (that's 
tlie  King),  ae  the  case  may  be." 

The  ensuing  silence  was  relieved  by  Bill.  "  1 
asks  yer  pardon,  sir,  for  niy  rude  remarks  when 
you  tirst  come  aboard  ;  I  oughter  ha'  seed  you 
was  a  cut  above  us." 

The  Freemason  smiled  and  pioduced  a  shilling;. 
"Perhaps  the  cook  could  get  us  a  little  something 
from  the  mate,  as  it's  my  birthday,"  he  said  per- 
suasively. 

The  effect  was  magical.  Subsequently  Sam 
was  overheard  admonishing  the  boy,  with  a  small 
piece  of  rope,  foi-  what  might  have  been  treason- 
able utterances  on  the  part  of  the  youngster. 
"  I'tckaxe  and  spade  be  blowed  I "  said  Sam 
(whack,  whack).  "  D'you  sutn>ose  the  i'rince 
o'  Wales  always  carries  his  shovel  and  ti'owel 
around  with  him  (whack)  to  show  to  unbelieving 
iittle  cusses  like  you?"  (whack,  whack,  whack). 

The  victory  was  complete,  and  the  new  hand 
laid  himself  out  to  be  agreeable.    He  told  yams 
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Dot,  a^ed  si.\  (on  codcIuuiuu  of  song  by  celebrated  baas):  Oh,  daddy,  haa  ttu^i^EjjdvuiaiL'kte^  Staking  all 
that  noise  on  purpose  f  O 
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Junks:  Look  Jiere,  Abmliariiw,  yim'vi;  gi)t  tliriie  dances  with  Miss  Daisy, 
and  1  haven't  any.    You  mifflu  yive  me  one  of  yours. 

AuKAiiAMs:  6'»>eyouone?  Notmach!  I'll  sell  j'ou  one  for  half-a-crown, 
or  the  three  for  seven  bob, 

more  or  less  improbable  of  bis  wealtby  friuiuls — 
fill  Freemasons;  and  how  be,  James  'J'amplin, 
begiiiiiiiig  as  a  shoeblack,  had  risen  until  be  was 
never  ban!  up  for  a  sbillin^  to  get  a  little  Bometbinir 
if  he  felt  faint. 

Saturday  arrived,  and  with  it  came  Tampliii'fi 
turn  at  biaws-poliMbing,  holyntoniiit^,  and  other 
amenities  of  saiior  life.  "  Bib,"  said  the  new 
band  coiiiidentiaily,  "Bill,  I'm  in  an  "ole.  Here's 
this  bit  of  braKs-clenning  to  be  done.  I  want  to 
do  it,  mind  you  ;  yet  it'n  against  tlie  rules  of  niy 
Lodge  to  }iolisl)  bi'ass  on  Satniday  afternoons. 
They're  very  partic'lar.  Of  course,  1  Nbouldn't 
like  anything  unpleasant  with  the  skipper.  D'yon 
think  a  twist  of  tobacco  would — er  ?" 

"  Certainly,  James  ;  I'm  sure  it  would.  Sam'U 
be  only  too  iileased  to  take  on  a  bit  o'  polishing 
for  you,  won't  you,  Sara  ?  " 

"  Ye—  es,"  said  that  gentleman  unewily,  being 


uncertain  as  to  the  destination 
of  the  tobacco ;  but  Bill,  witii 
an  absent  ~  muidednetis  that 
deceived  no  one,  bonded  the 
black  twiftt  in  his  own  trousers 
pocket.  Later  it  a^ipeared  tliat 
niast-scrajiing  was  aiiotlier  pro- 
fession denied  Mr.  Tampliu  by 
rhe  I'igid  tenets  of  bis  Lodge, 
and  the  long-suffering  Sam 
assured  the  ii  ats  that  to  be 
sUmg  up  to  the  mast  in  a  rope 
chair  was  the  height  of  his 
ambition. 

The  men's  curiosity  regard- 
ing Freemasonry  at  last  over- 
came tlieir  discretio)).  With  a 
bne  show  of  reluctance  Tampliii 
assured  them  that  not  even  a 
man-o'-war  with  all  the  gunu 
in  the  Navy  could  extort  the 
secret  from  hini.  Yet  that 
night,  in  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness, he  confided  to  the  crew 
of  the  Lnixlon  J'n'ih,  having 
previously  put  ihe  hoy  on 
deck,  that  the  real  secret  of 
Freemasonry  we^  the  payment 
of  pensions,  up  to  ten  shillings 
a  week,  to  all  deserving  mem- 
bers. 

"  But  why  is  it  such  a 
secret  y"  asked  incredu- 
lously. 

"  Well,"  admitted  Mr.  Tam- 
pliu, "it's  a  bcautifid  scbeme 
wbcrehy  a  married  man  always 
has  a  little  pocket-money  nn- 
beknown.st  to  bis  missis.  If 
you  look  at  it  in  that  light, 
I  think  you'll  agree  there's  a 
good  deal  in  it." 
They  did ! 

"  An'  where  does  the  money 
come  from  V  "  queried  another, 
"From  Brother  Eothschild, 
of  course.     But  you  nmstn't 
ask  too  many  questions.  My 
Lodge  might  say  you  knew  too  much  already.  I'll 
tell  j'ou  what  I'll  do,  though.    There's  no  reason 
why  you  shouldn't  have  a  Lodge  of  yoiu-  own 
aboard   this  ship.     It's  a  line  thing,  partic'ly 
wiien  a  man  wants  to  give  u[i  sailoring,  to  have 
a  good  steady  income  ashore."    And  with  sundry 
innuendoes  Mr.  'J'amplin  worked  on  the  imagina- 
tions of  those  honest  sailormen  until  they  vied 
with  one  another   in    relieving    the  Freemason 
from  liis  night  ivatclies  and  other  labours,  in 
order  that  he  miglit  lie  in  bis  bunk  aud  think  out 
liis  plans.  X''or  him  the  cook  selected  the  freshest- 
looking  biscuit  he  could  find,  and  likewise  reserved 
the  tenderest  comer  of  junk,  when  it  was  jKissible 
to  differentiate. 

"  There's  only  one  thing  I  see  in  the  vray  of 
a  Lodge,"  said  TampUn  nnwingly  one  day,  *'  and 
that  is  the  deposit.  Bvej^^Ereemasifeputs  down 
a  deposit  of  fiv^o^kilEMd-liei^  ^Mth,  like  a 
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A  'I'KIKLK  allXKD. 

Ciii'RCHWARnEN  (diHciiBsiug  the  new  ritualistic  vic«r) :  And  what  d'yer  tliiuk  of  the  new  pttrtiuc,  John  ? 
John  :  Bit  of  a  Socialist,  ain't  'e  ? 

CiiL'BCHWAUDES  :  Oil,  (Icftr  no  ;  quite  the  contrary,  I  should  aay. 
John  :  Well,  any'oiv,  'c  kopps  tlifv  sainrs'  days. 


savings  bank,  and  yuu  c!ui  have  it  out  at  the  eml 
of  a  year.  Yyu  see,"  lie  went  on,  "these  millioii- 
airen  have  Kurh  liiic  ways  of  invetsting  money 
ttiat  five  hiiiidt'od  pci'  cent.— il'  j'ou  know  what 
tliat  means— is  quite  easy."    Nobody  did  know, 


liut  tliey  Jill  agreed  that  Fieeniasoury  was  a 
wonderful  thing  lor  helping  deserving  men. 

The  London.  Pride  was  duly  berthed  iti  tlie 
London  Ducks,  and  it  was  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  for  Mr.  Taiii^jJiiii  ^iv^k^^teWg^of  fiv« 
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|x>mKl8  out  of  each  niaiiV  \vn.ges ;  and  he  left  the 
ship  to  dejwtHit  \he  gfisii-aiitec  fund  with  Brother 
KothRuhild. 

When  Mr.  'raini)hn  eiitercii  the  private  bar  of 
"The  Bag  o'  Xiiils,"  lV[>lar,  he  waK  quietly 
followed  by  two  men,  who  took  a.  languiil  interest 
in  hiti  doiiifi«.  Finally  one  of  tlicm  addressed  him 
by  .1  name  which  may  h;ive  been  iiia  baptismal 
name,  but  it  certainly  was  not  JamcK,  and  added 
a  stirname  that  did  not  coincide  with  "Tampiin," 
At  thlK  juucture  a  nmall  youth  s(iuii'[iied  into  the 
bar  and  liHtened  to  the  convcrtiation. 

"  Look  hei-e,  Watson "  said  the  interrogator 
ajjain,  "  let's  get  to  bneineas.  If  you  want  details, 
I'll  b^in  when  you  were  first-class  steward  on 
boaid  the  KimlerJey  Vastle.  Berth  47  lost  a 
gold  watch  and  r  jewel-case,  I  fancy  V  ITien 
there  was  No.  22 — old  gentleman,  veiy  fussy 
about  his  early  moniing  tea  and  toast,  you  re- 
member— jiocket-book,  wasn't  it?    After  that 


yon  chaiigeti  to  the  MataMe.  The  door  of  berth 
No.  17  was  always  locked,  bnt  tljcy  left  the  ]wt- 
hole  0]jen  at  night.  A  walking-stick  with  a  hook 
on  Ihcend  makes  a  capital  fishing-rod,  eh  ?"  Tlie 
Freemason  collai^sed. 

"  Please,  sir,"  interposed  the  boy,  "  what  about 
the  tliirty  pound  he've  jnKt  taken  from  our  men  ?  " 

The  youngstei''s  fuither  ex]>lanation«  were  so 
interesting  that  lie  was  persuaded  to  relate  tbeni 
at  llie  nearest  police-slat  ion  to  the  insjiector  on 
duty,  who  entered  the  chaise  and  likewise  took 
care  of  the  money. 

"Betfci'  cut  away  to  your  ehiji  and  fell  your 
caiitiiio,"  said  the  detective  to  the  hoy ;  but  the 
latter  hung  back. 

"1  say,  mister,  is  it  all  gammon  about  'im" 
(nodding  in  the  direction  of  a  clo:-ed  dooi")  "  being 
a  f'reemason  ?  " 

The  officer  chuckled.  "Your  friend's  a  very 
old  hand,"  was  his  only  comment. 


A  TRUE  BRITISH  WOKKMAM. 

Old  TjAT>y  :  Dear,  dear,  has      hurt  himself? 
British  Wobkmak  ;  Aye !  fallen  down  a  ditch  and  broke  'ia  leg ! 
Oli>  TjAdy  :  But  aren't  yon  to  take  him  to  the  doctor  or  the  hospital  1 

Bkitish  Wokrmak  (hoirifieS) :  Wot?   In  'is  diimei  honr?  t 
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LOVE  AMONG  THE  BRASSES. 


By    BEATKICE  HAKRADEN.* 
Author  of  "  8hips  that  Pass  in  the  Night." 


N  E  hot  summer 
mornittg  joung 
James  Massmgham 

leaised  against  the 
trunk  of  a  fine  old 
oakontside  Felbrigg 
Chnrcli.  He  was 
wiping  the  heat 
from  his  head,  but 
there  was  a  look  of 
grim  triumph  on 
his  face ;  for,  after  innumerable  difficulties 
undreamed  of  by  a  lay  brother,  he  had 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  church 
key.  None  save  a  dogged  brass-rubber  can 
know  what  persistence  is  necessary  for 
accomplishing  snob  a  feat. 

Your  lay  brother  comes  to  see  a  church, 
and,  with  a  confidence  born  of  ignorance, 
he.  marches  up  to  the  main  door  and  finds 
ib  locked.  Of  course.  He  tries  the  side 
entrances.  They  are  also  locked.  He  walks 
round  the  church,  glances  at  the  tower  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  bestows  a  few  minutes  on 
the  tombstones.  And  lo !  he  is  gone.  He 
accepts  the  locked  condition  of  the  door  as 
an  unalterable  law  of  Nature.  Probably  if 
he  is  telling  you  about  it  he  will  say, 
"I  went  to  see  that  church,  but  it  was 
locked."  .lust  as  he  might  say,  "I  went 
out  for  a  stroll  in  the  woods,  but  a  terrific 
thunderstorm  came  ou  and  I  had  to  return." 

But  your  brass-rubber  is  made  of  different 
metal.  If  he  is  specially  knowing,  he  will 
not  risk  going  to  the  church  and  finding  it 
locked.  This  is  his  usual  mode  of  proceeding. 
He  arrive  in  the  village  and  at  once  asks 
where  the  ker/  of  the  church  is  kfipt.  He  is 
probably  toid  that  Widow  Selborne  keeps 
the  key,  aTui  that  she  lives  a  mile  down 
yonder,  over  the  bridge  and  turn  to  the 
left.  He  sets  out  for  Widow  Selborne's 
cottage,  and  finds  that  the  mile  is  two  miles, 
and  that  Widow  Selborne  is  gone  out  for  a 
day's  washing  at  'J'ho  Hall,  but  that  she  left 
the  key  with  her  daughter  in  the  village— 
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that  thatched  cottage  the  nearest  to  tlie 
windmill,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village 
green.    The  brass-rubber  patiently  reti-aces 

his  steps,  and  is  at  last  rewarded  for  bis  ]X'r- 
severancc.  With  key  hi  hand,  and  triumph 
in  heart,  he  trudges  another  mile  or  so  to 
the  cliurcb,  and  when  the  key  clicks  in  the 
lock,  and  lie  sees  the  treasures  spread  before 
him,  ail  his  sufferings  are  forgotten. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  bad  liappened 
to  young  James  Massingliam,  only  tiiab 
Widow  Grant  cbiuieert  to  have  finished  her 
day's  washing  at  The  Hall,  and  had  called  in 
at  her  daughter's  cottage  to  fetch  the  key, 
as  she  had  herself  to  go  down  to  the  church 
and  dust  round  a  little. 

"  So,  if  you  go  on  first,  I'll  follow  you  with 
the  key,"  she  said.  "  And  I'm  right  glad  to 
see  you,  sir.  It's  been  a  particular  dull  time 
w^itli  the  bi'ass-rubbing  gentlemen  lately. 
Times  is  bad  everywhere.  Wi)y,  last  year  I 
had  ten  gentlemen  after  tliese  lierc  brasses, 
and  iill  of  them  so  pleased,  and  nime  of  them 
forgetting  the  poor  widow.  And  this  year 
there  haven't  been  none.  Well,  you  just  go 
across  the  park  and  bide  tiU  I  come." 

Massingham  would  have  liked  to  take  the 
key  and  be  ofr  by  himself.  But,  like  all 
ti'ue  brass-rtibbei's,  ire  kneu'  the  eti([uetCe  of 
the  situation.  There  is  an  unwritten  law 
about  most  things  in  life,  and  wisdom 
generally  tells  us  to  conform  to  it. 

So  he  leaned  against  the  oak-tree  and 
waited. 

"  And  no  doubt,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  I 
can  coax  the  old  dame  into  letting  me  keep 
the  tracing-paper  down  till  to-morrow.  Sir 
Simon  Feibrigg  and  his  wife  will  take  me  at 
least  five  hours  to  do  properly.  By  Jove  ! 
what  a  good  thing  to  get  the  Feibrigg  brasses 
at  last ! " 

He  smiied  with  ]>lcasure,  and  his  smile  lit 
up  a  countenance  wliicii  was  typically  Knglisii 
and  of  the  best  kind.  He  could  well  liave 
stood  for  tlie  portrait  of  Kipling's  Brushwood 
Boy.  A  fresh  English  face,  a  clean  English 
heart  and  spirit,  a  clesire,  natural,  and  there- 
fore unconscious,  to  make  a  brave  and  sweet 
thing  out  of  life  in  eve^J^^^yt^J-^ljl(^e  wer§ 
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James  Massiiigliain's  birthrights,  liandcd 
down  from  ancestor  to  anciistor  in  unbroken 
line. 

He  liad  not  long  to  wait,  for  Widow  Grant 
soon  arrived  on  the  scene,  opened  the  church, 
and  dramatically  uncovered  the  celebrated 
brakes  which  were  situate  in  the  nave. 

"  There,  now,  sir,"  she  said  triumphantly. 
"  There  they  be.  There  be  others  in  the 
chancel,  but  these  be  the  gems.  Just  you 
wait,  now,  while  I  brush  some  of  tlie  dust 
away.  Ah,  the  gentlemen  as  came  last  year, 
and  treated  the  poof  widow  so  handspme, 
were  mighty  pleased  with  them  brasses." 

Massingham  smiled  and  nodded. 

"  And  so  they  ought  to  have  been,"  he 
said,  as  he  took  the  mysterious  weapons  of 
brass-rubbing  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket — 
three  or  four  pieces  of  heel-ball  and  a  packet 
of  wafers.  He  then  unrolled  a  long  brown- 
paper  parcel,  wliich  contained  several  lengths 
of  tracing-paper. 

"  And,  of  course,  they  ought  to  have 
treated  you  handsomely,"  he  added.  "  M''ho 
wouldn't  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  ?  " 

He  then  sank  down  on  his  knees,  arranged 
the  tracing-paper  over  the  brass  of  Sir  Simon 
Felbrigg  and  his  wife  Lady  Margaret,  and 
became  lost  to  the  world.  Keys,  caretakers, 
and  all  other  accessories  of  his  craft  passed 
from  his  mind.  He  must  have  been  in  this 
ecstatic  condition  for  more  than  an  hour, 
when  he  heard  a  fresh  young  vftice  say  : 

"  Oh,  what  a  disappointment !  I  so  hoped 
that  I  might  have  begun  on  Sir  Simon  at 
once." 

The  voice  thrilled  through  him.  He 
looked  up  and  saw  a  sweetly  pretty  young 
girl  of  about  twenty  standing  in  the  porch. 
She  carried  a  mysterious  black  casC;  in  the 
form  of  an  elongated  sausage.  A  little  knap- 
^k  was  strapped  to  her  back.  A  knowing 
little  brown  velvet  cap  reposed  on  her  fair 
head  of  hair.  She  was  of  medium  height, 
perhaps  even  a  little  under  tlie  usual  standard. 
She  looked  the  embodiment  of  health,  hope, 
and  good  spirits,  and  ready  for  anything  that 
might  bcfail  tier. 

If  you  had  said  to  lier,  "  Gome  along  and 
scale  that  mountain,"  you  would  have  known 
beforehand  that  she  would  answer,  "All 
right— let's  be  off." 

Or  if  you  had  said,  "  Sit  down  and  let  us 
edit  a  new  EneyelopEedia  Britannica,"  she 
would  certainly  have  answered,  "  With  all  my 
heart.    I  shall  be  delight.ed  !  " 

So  Massinghaui  glanced  up,  and,  seehig 
what  he  did  see,  he  forgot  all  about  liis 
tracing,  and  actually  got  up  from  liis  knees. 


"  By  Jove  !  "  he  said  ;  "  why,  I  believe  you 
are  a  brass-rubber,  too  !  " 

For,  of  course,  one  brass-rubber  I'ecognises 
another  instinctively,  even  as  one  scholar 
recognises  another  scholar.  Tiiere  are  the 
outward  and  visible  signs,  but  there  is  also 
the  invisible  and  inward  label.  And  then 
there  is  the  "  aura  — and  what  a  mysterious 
thing  is  that  "  aura  "  ! 

She  nodded  at  him  in  a  genial  way  whieh 
seemed  to  ])romise  good  comradeship  at  once. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  am  a  regular  old 
brass-rubber,  too.  And  I  have  long  wanted 
to  do  the  Felbrigg  brasses." 

"So  have  I,"  lie  said  eagerly.  "I  have 
been  planning  this  for  years." 

"  So  have  I,"  she  said,  smihng.  "  I  also 
have  been  planning  this  for  years." 

"  I  feel  very  sorry  that  I  have  begun  on 
Sir  Simon,"  Massingham  said.  "  It  is  too 
bad  that  you  should  not  sta.rt  in  on  the 
best." 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  siie  answered.  "  I  will 
do  the  ancestors  in  front  of  the  altar  first.  I 
sui)j)Ose  you  are  going  to  rub  those,  also  ?  " 

'*01i,  yes,"  Massingham  said  recklessly. 
"  I  am  going  to  rub  every  brass  in  the  church 
— Felbriggs,  Windhame,  and  aU." 

"  So  am  I,"  she  said. 

"  How  delightful :"  he  said,  half  to  hunself. 
And  then  young  James  Massingham  did 

something  which  was  much  more  chivalrous 
than  most  chivalrous  deeds,  because  it  vv;is 
really  self-sacrificing.  He  kiielt  down  and, 
before  she  could  stop  him,  he  had  taken  up 
iiis  ti'acing-paper,  and  the  famous  brass  lay 
uncovered  in  all  its  glory. 

"  Oh,  you  sliouldn't  have  done  that  I " 
she  said  excitedly.    "  But  liow  very  nice  of 
you  !    I  don't  think  anyone  has  ever  don 
such  a  nice  thing  to  me  before." 

And  there  they  stood  looking  at  each 
other  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  blushes 
came  into  their  young  faces  ;  and  so  they 
turned  tlicir  eyes  away  to  Sir  Simon  and 
his  good  lady  and  examined  the  former's 
face  and  armour,  inscription,  and  the  Koyal 
standard  and  the  garter  on  his  left  leg,  for 
he  was  a  distinguished  Knight  of  the  Garter 
and  standard-bearer  to  King  Richard  II. 
Then  they  paid  some  attention  to  Lady 
Margaret  and  made  out  the  details  of  her 
attire ;  and  then  they  turned  to  the  other 
brasses,  especially  that  one  known  as  the 
ancestors  of  Sir  Simon,  and  situate  within 
the  chancel  rails.  There  were  fuur  figures 
to  this  brass,  on  which  James  Massingham 
now  set  to  work,  whilst  Katharine  Caryl 
addressed  herselfi  i^tQ.„S.i,rxJikDit!UviiKil  Lady 
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Murgfireb.    For  about  an  boiiv  no  sound 

was  heard  except  tlie  t^i)fr.  scratching  of  the 
hecl-ball  and  the  voices  of  the  birds  outside 
in  the  sweet  old  churchyard.  Once  or  twice 
Massingham  looked  up  and  glanced  at  the 
bent  head  yonder,  which  waa  caught  in  a 
bright  ray  of  sunshine. 


"  I  should  like  to  be  hungry  if  I  dared," 
he  answered  smiling.  "  But  I  did  not 
bring  anything  with  me  to-day — not  eveu 
cigarettes.  How  stupid  of  me  !  But,  you 
see,  I  did  nofc  know  that  I  was  going  to  have 
a  companion.  But  I'll  run  off  to  the  vilU^e 
and  get  something." 


7. 


■  They  talkf^l  of  evprythmg — except  love. ' 


"By  Jovo  !  "  he  said  to  himself  softly, 
and  went  on  with  his  work. 

Once  01'  twice  she  paused,  and  a  smile 
played  round  her  moutli. 

"Dear,  nice  fellow  !  "  she  said  to  lierself, 
and  went  on  with  her  work.  At  last  she 
rose  from  hor  knees  and  stretched  herself. 

"  Don't  yon  think  it  is  lunch-time  ?  "  she 
said.    "  I  feel  dreadfully  hungry." 


"No,  no,"  she  said.  "  I  have  more  than 
enough  for  both  in  my  tin  botany-box.  Let 
us  come  out  into  tlic  air.  Wluit  do  you  say 
to  that  beautiful  beech-tree  over  tliere  ?  I 
believe  I  could  eat  my  lunch  very  comfort- 
ably under  its  shade." 

So  they  sat  under  the  fine  old  beech-tree 
and  refreshed  themselvae.^  ,TheKp^med  to 
have  a  great  de^^'t8^iiH?*attelS'&e8e  two 
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young  strangers.  Of  course,  tlic  subject  of  brass-rubbing:  alone  is  known  to  bo  inexhaustible 
in  itself,  and  it  is  evidently  one  which  seems  to  Tiiake  ghid  the  heart  of  man  and  woman,  too. 
Those  who  are  wont  to  study  closely  the  varying  signs  on  the  human  face,  know  that  there 
is  a  particular  rapt  expression  on  a  bniss-rubber's  countenance  when  he  is  hoUling  a  close 
conversation  with  one  of  the  initiated.  Each  of  these  young  people,  therefore,  had  the 
expression  on  their  countenance  typical  of  the  gcnug  to  which  they  belonged.  But  they  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  brass-rubbing.  Not  a  bit  of  it !  They  talked  of  everything  else 
under  the  sun— school,  college,  ambition,  churches,  pictures,  dances,  books  and  music,  butter- 
flies, moths,  cathedrals,  photographs,  and  all  the  subjects  of  the  day.  They  could  cover  an 
immense  range,  for  they  only  gave  a  few  seconds  to  each  one.  They  breathlessly  settled 
all  tlie  most  momentous  matters  of  Church  and  State.  They  were  so  young  and  bright, 
and  so  full  of  healthy  hope,  that  the  world  seemed  just  a  soft  piece  of  wax  which  could  be 
moulded  with  a  mere  touch  of  the  finger.  Yes,  they  talked  of  everytliing— except  iove. 
And  tliey  had  no  need  to  talk  of  that,  for  it  seemed  to  be  in  the  air  that  summer  day. 

They  got  quite  near  it,  though  ;  for 
when  James  Massiugham  asked  her 
how  it  was  that  she  became  a  brass- 
rubber,  fihe  laughed  and  said,  "Oh, 
there  was  no  choice.  It  was  a  matter 
of  heredity.  Our  family  lias  always 
rubbed  brasses.  In  fact,  my  grand- 
father courted  my  grandmother  over 
the  Felbrigg  brasses.  So  I  feel  a 
particular  interest  in  them." 


"  '  Anil  it  aren't  so  duU  for  you,  '  wo  of  voii 
keeping  (j'i(Be|:^By^ttm'stU9iyjglC 
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"  And  did  they  meet  here  by  chance  ?  " 
asked  young  Massinghara  eagerly. 

'*  Yes,  r  believe  they  did,"  she  said. 

"  Tiiat  is  very  strauge,"  lie  said. 

"  And  why  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Because,  you  see,  we  have  met  here  by 
chance,"  he  answered. 

"  Oh,  well,"  she  replied,  "  there  is  nothing 
in  ftiat.  Times  have  changed.  Young  men 
and  young  women  can  spend  long  hours 
together  now  without  wishing  specially  to 
court  ar  be  courted." 

"  I  wonder  if  times  have  changed  so 
much  ?  "  Massinghani  tlionght.  But  he  did 
not  apeak  tlie  fiionght.  He  was  too  deliglit- 
fnlly  happy  to  dispute  any  point.  If  she 
liiul  persisted  that  tlie  clinreh  tower  was 
Saxon  instead  of  Norman,  iie  would  have 
remained  silent.  Nothing  mattered.  If  she 
had  declared  that  the  date  of  Sir  Simon 
Felbrigg  was  1200  instead  of  1413,  he  would 
have  held  his  peace.    Nothing  mattered. 

Once  she  half  rose  to  go  back  to  the 
church. 

"  Oh  !  it's  almost  too  hut  to  go  on  brass- 
rnbbing  yet,*'  he  said. 

"  Yes,  it  I'eally  is,"  she  said.  "  We  might 
wait  half  an  hour  more,  and  then  we  might 
get  to  work  again.  There  is  ao  much  to 
do." 

"  We  can  come  to-morrow,"  he  said  rather 
masterfully. 

She  laughed  secretly  at  his  masterful 
mamier.    She  felt  it  was  quite  delightful. 

"  Yes,  we  can  come  to-morrow,"  she  said. 
"All  the  same,  I  must  do  some  work  this 
afternoon — in  half  an  hour's  time." 

"  Then  I  will,  too,"  he  said  decidedly. 

And  in  half  an  hour  they  were  both  on 
their  knees  in  the  old  chi^reh,  rubbing  away 
steadily  at  the  Felbrigg  brasses.  Tlie  heat 
of  the  day  was  passing.  A  breeze  sprang  up 
and  touched  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  It  was 
pleasant  to  hear  their  gentle  rustle,  and 
pleasant  to  feel  the  cool  air  wafted  into  the 
church.  The  birds  were  grateful,  too,  and  a 
chorus  of  voices  arose  from  the  copse  outside 
the  churchyard.  Everything  seemed  peaceful 
and  happy.  Excpiisite  clouds  were  floating 
dreamily,  dreamily  along  the  sky,  Ah  !  and 
now  the  fragrance  from  the  cornfields  stole 
that  way,  and  the  low  liuin  nf  diverse  and 
countless  insects  fell  soothingly  on  the  ear. 

Katharine  C!aryl  was  the  first  to  give  up 
work.  "  If  I  kneal  another  minute  longer,  J 
shall  be  a  fixture,"  she  said.  "  I  feel  as  stiff 
as  a  marble  effigy." 

"  Let  me  come  and  help  you  up,"  young 
Massingham  said,  hurrying  to  her. 


But  she  had  already  sprung  up,  and  now 
stood  looking  at  her  tracing. 

"  How  well  you  are  doing  it  1  "  he  said, 
witli  generous  approval.  "  Much  more 
delicate  than  mine.  Almost  hkc  an  etching. 
And  what  a  fine  knight  he  looks  !  His 
armour  comes  out  splendidly.  But  you 
have  quite  three  more  houra'  work  to  do ; 
and  as  for  me,  I  have  scarcely  made  any 
headway  at  all." 

She  passed  to  where  he  had  been  working 
at  the  ancestors  within  the  chancel  rails. 

Wliv,  you  have  been  slow,"  she  said — 
"laxy,  ill  fact  1  " 

"I  have  nc^'cr  been  so  slow  in  my  life," 
he  answered.  "  1  coukbrt  get  on  to-day. 
Probably  it  was  the  heat." 

"  And  then  you  had  been  working  a  good 
long  time  before  1  came,  yon  know,"  she 
said.  "  I  shall  help  you  to  make  up  for  that 
lost  time." 

"  Oh !  you  mustn't  do  that,"  he  said, 
blushing  a  little.  "  I  was  only  too  proud. 
But  — but  if  you  were  to  finish  first  — 

perhaps—-" 

"Well?"  she  asked. 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  might — you  might 
wait  for  me.  1  think  we  could  make  a  pew 
comfortable  for  you." 

"  Of  course  I'll  wait,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"  It  is  the  least  I  can  do." 

"  Ah !  that  is  good  of  you,"  he  said. 
"And  now  we  must  get  hold  of  the  old 
dame  and  make  her  promise  not  to  disturb 
our  tracings.    Here  she  comes." 

This  important  matter  was  soon  arranged 
by  means  of  two  bright  pieces  of  silver,  and 
Widow  Grant  expressed  herself  delighted  to 
oblige  her  visitors. 

"  And  it  aren't  so  dull  for  you,  two  of 
you  keeping  company  together,"  she  said. 
"Ah!  many  a  time  I've  had  the  brass- 
rubbing  gentlemen  on  my  mind,  poor 
things  !  Down  on  their  kne€S  all  the  day 
long,  and  never  a  soul  to  speak  to  they. 
But  when  there's  two,  it  do  seem  livelier 
and  more  human  -  like,  don't  it  now, 
miss  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  really  tliink  it  does,"  Katiiariue 
said,  laughing. 

"  I'm  quite  sure  it  does,"  James  Massing- 
ham said  with  great  fervour. 

Widow  Grant  looked  after  them  as  they 
passed  out  of  the  clinrchyard  and  into  the 
park  belonging  to  old  Felbrigg  Hall. 

"  I  don't  suppose  them  two  young  things 
will  be  finishing  the  brasses  very  quick,"  she 

said,  with  a  sW&d^{}<Bp*te«-  f 
then  she  went  mto  fne  cmircK>K>  see  how 
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far  they  had  got  in  their  tasks,  for  she  was  a 
connoissenr  in  these  matters. 

"  Ah,"  slie  snid  critically,  as  she  stood  by 
the  brass  of  Sir  Simon  Felbrigg  and  his  wife, 
"  the  young  lady  has  been  terrible  slow  ;  but 
she's  done  the  hannour  just  beautiful." 

And  then  she  ^nced  at  the  other  Felbr^g 
brass  before  the  altar. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  "the  young  gentleman 
has  been  downright  lazy  here  ;  but  I  must 
say  it  do  come  out  wonderful  nice —  what 
there  is  of  it.  No,  them  two  young  iljings 
aren't  going  to  hurry  themselves  !  " 

And  they  were  not  liurrymg  home,  either. 
How  could  they  ?  It  was  such  a  sweet 
evening  and  the  country  was  so  beautiful. 
They  had  now  found  their  way  out  of  the 
park  into  the  entrancing  woods.  There  they 
nad  a  fairyland  of  beeches,  larches  and  oaks, 
mountain  ashes  and  pines,  and  a  luxuriant 
carpet  of  bracken.  They  stopped  constantly, 
now  to  look  at  this  fair  thing  and  now  at 
that.  At  last  they  came  to  an  avenue  of  line 
old  beeches— old  giants  of  the  past,  and 
Katharine  Caryl  told  him  that  it  led  on  to 
the  Cromer  road. 

'*  "When  we  get  to  the  liion's  M  outh,"  she 
said,  "  you  turn  to  the  right  to  go  to  Cromer, 
and  I  turn  to  the  left  for  the  inn  where  I  am 
staying  with  my  aunt.  Ah  !  and  there  she  is. 
She  has  been  sketching  the  beech-trees,  or 
else  reading  Ibsen  undenieath  them.  Yon 
need  not  be  shy  of  her.  She  is  the  dearest 
creature  that  ever  lived,  and  she  likes  seeing 
sti'angei-s,  being  a  regular  old  traveller  herself . 
And  she  is  a  brass-rubber,  too — or  used  to  be, 
vlien  her  knees  were  nut  so  stiff." 

A  handsome  woman  came  forward  to 
meet  the  two  young  people.  She  glanced 
at  the  stranger  strolhng  so  happily  by 
Katharine's  side,  but  asked  for  no  explana- 
tion of  him,  either  by  word  or  gesture.  She 
put  him  entirely  at  his  ease  and  let  him  be 
his  own  niterpreter. 

"We  have  been  spending  the  whole  day 
together  over  the  Felbrigg  brasses,"  he  said, 
smiling  confidently  at  her.  "  It  has  been 
delightful.  It  is  so  pleasant  when  one  brass- 
rubber  meets  another,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  gently,  amused  at 
him.  "  I  can  believe  it  is.  And  I  suppose 
you  have  finished  the  Felbrigg  brasses 
to-day  ? " 

"Oh,  dear,  no,"  Katharine  said.  "Two 
more  days'  work,  at  least." 

"  Yes,  two  or  three  more  days'  work,  at 
least,"  James  Massingham  said. 

"  All ! "  said  Aunt  Susan,  "  I  expect 
it  is  rather  too  hot  to  work  continuously. 


*'  I,  myself,  have  not  sketched  or  read 
much." 

"  And  the  time  goes  so  quickly,  you  know," 
he  said. 

"And  then  there  was  lunch,"  said 
Katharine.    "  Ton  must  not  forget  that." 

"  And  then  there  was  the  beech-tree,"  he 
said.    "You  must  not  forget  that." 

"  All  !  "  said  Aunt  Susan,  "  and  what 
beautiful  beech-trees  w^e  have  in  England  ! 
]  never  saw  a  single  beech  in  Denmark  to 
compare  with  these  fine  fellows  here  ;  and 
yet,  you  know,  Denmark  is  celebrated  for  its 
beech-woods.  But  the  truth  is,  our  beloved 
England  is  a  garden." 

She  smiled  as  she  'spoke,  for  she  knew,  of 
course,  that  these  two  young  people  were  not 
thinking  or  caring  about  the  relative  charms 
of  England  and  Denmark.  Only  she  felt 
that  it  was  a  nice,  impersonal  sort  of  remark 
to  make  ;  but  it  was  quite  a  failure  from  an 
abstract  point  of  \'iew,  for  the  young  man 
said  enthusiastically  : 

"Yes,  by  Jove !  England  is  a  gai'deu,  and  I 
am  glad  to  think  I  didn't  go  to  Switzerland 
this  year  !  " 

They  had  reached  the  road  now,  and  James 
Massingham  felttliat  the  moment  had  come 
for  him  to  pass  on  his  own  way.  He  wished 
to  accompany  the  ladies  to  their  inn,  but  he 
denied  himself  this  satisfaction. 

"  Well,  good-bye,"  he  said  to  Katharine 
brightly.  "  1  liiue  to  thank  you  for  a 
splendid  day's  companionship." 

"  And  I  have  to  tliank  you,"  said 
Katharine,  holding  out  lier  hand.  "Then 
to-morrow  at  iialf-past  ten,  and  you  will 
undertake  to  get  the  key." 

"  I'll  get  the  key,"  he  said,  "  and,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  bring  the  lunch,  too." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Aunt  Susan,  "  and  a  very 
important  thing  lunch  is,  too.  If  I  remember 
anything  about  brass-rubbing,  it  makes  one 
very  liungry." 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "very  hungry  and 
very  happy." 

And  off  he  started.  They  heard  him 
whistling  as  he  went  fnrtlier  down  the 
beautiful  wooded  Cromer  road.  They 
watched  him  until  he  was  out  of  sight. 

Then  Aunt  Susan  said  quaintly,  "  I  think 
that  young  stranger  seems  to  be  astonishingly 
happy." 

"  I'm  astonishingly  liappy,  too ! "  Katharine 
said.  And,  lifting  licr  skirt,  she  danced 
home  to  the  inn,  singing  as  she  went. 

Hosted  byLiOOQle 

So  they  met  the  nest  day,  ffea  the  next, 
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and  the  nest.    They  worked  at  the  brasses, 

It  is  true,  and  quite  diligently  enough,  con- 
sidering the  heat  of  the  weather.  They 
each  did  a  tracing  of  Sir  Simon  Felbrigg 
and  Lady  Margaret,  and  also  one  of  the 
ancestors.  Then  there  was  a  shield  before 
the  font,  and  the  brass  of  Thomas  Windham 
in  the  nave.  And  there  was  a  little  brass 
before  the  altar,  a  figure  of  an  unknown 
maiden  with  flowing  hair  —  probably  a 
Windham  ;  and  there  was  also  an  Elizabethan 
lady — Jane  Coniogsbie,  also  a  Windham. 
All  this  they  achieved,  slowly  but  thoroughly. 
James  Massingham  manifested  a  discontent 
with  his  work  hitherto  unknown  to  him. 
Three  times  he  tore  np  tlie  tracing  of  his 
Elizabethan  lady.  She  was  his  last  and 
apparently  most  diificulCj  task. 

"  I  must  get  Jane  Coningsbie  as  near 
perfection  as  possible,"  he  said  sternly. 
"  One  must  be  severe  with  oneself." 

"  Of  course,"  Katliarine  said  equally 
seriously.  And  then  they  nodded  to  each 
other  and  laughed,  wicked  young  things  that 
they  were  I 

And  when  their  task  for  the  day  was 
done,  they  strolled  leisurely  through  the 
P'elbrigg  woods  and  straight  on  to  the  inn 
to  tiud  Aimt  Susan.  Sometimes  she  was 
sket(;hiTig  the  beech-trees  or  reading  her 
beloved  Ibsen,  at  other  times  she  was 
wandering  m\  Clie  Iloman  encampment,  all 
amongst  the  gorse  and  heather  and  bracken. 
Then  they  would  join  her  and  watch  the 
sunset  on  the  sea,  and  they  would  note  how 
the  ships  and  boats  revealed  themselves  on 
the  face  of  the  waters,  just  as  the  stars  do,  if 
one  looks  long  euoiigh. 

"  And  are  the  Felbrigg  brasses  quite 
finished  now  ^  "  Aunt  Susan  asked  on  the 
fifth  evening. 

"  I  am  afraid  they  are,"  he  said.  ''An- 
other brass-rubber  anived  on  the  scene, 
and  we  had  to  finish  up  quickly." 

"  Ahl"  said  Aunt  Susan,  "  there  comes  an 
end  to  everything,  you  know." 

"Oh,  don't  say  that,"  he  said.  "Of 
couree,  I  kuow  I  am  only  a  stranger.  But 
everyone  has  to  be  strangers  to  begin  with. 
Even  if  we  had  met  in  a  ballroom,  we 
should  have  been  strangers  there.  And  what 
is  the  difference  between  waltzing  together 
and  rubbing  monumental  brasses  together  ?  " 

"A  great  ditference,"  said  Aunt  Snsan. 
"  The  man  one  meets  casually  at  a  ball  has 
not  nearly  sueli  a  good  chance  of  turning 
out  a  satisfaotoiy  acquaintance  as  the 
stranger  one  meets  casually  over  a  monu- 
mental brass." 


'*  Oh,  Aunt  Susan,  you  are  a  perfect  old 
dear  !  "  Katharine  said. 

"Then  yon  won't  mind  if  we  do  all  the 

other  brasses  together  ?  "  he  said  delightedly. 
"  Look  here.  This  is  the  list.  T  drew  it  up 
in  the  spring.  And,  you  see,  it  is  identical 
with  Miss  Caryl's  —word  for  word." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Katharine,  laughing, 
"  because  we  both  came  to  this  part  of 
Norfolk  to  do  the  brasses." 

"And  it  would  be  rather  absurd  for  us 
to  go  to  different  places,  wouldn't  it  ? "  he 
coaxed.  "Why  should  I  spend  the  whole 
day  in  Beeston  Regis  whilst  she  is  spending 
it  at  Cley-on-Sea  " 

"  And  why  should  I  spend  the  whole  day 
at  Erpingham  whilst  he  is  spending  it  at 
Worstead  ?  "  said  Katharine. 

"It  does  sound  rather  ridicnious,"  said 
Aunt  Snsan,  looking  in  a  hopeless  manner 
first  at  her  niece  and  then  at  James 
Massingliam. 

"And,  you  see,"  he  continued,  "unless  we 
deliberately  arranged  not  to  go  to  the  same 
place  on  the  same  day,  we  should,  in  all 
probability,  meet  by  chance.  We  could  not 
help  ourselv^." 

"  And  yon  could  not  expect  us  to  sit  down 
deliberately  and  draw  out  two  distinct  pro- 
grammes which  should  not  clash,"  said 
Katharine  gaily,  as  she  began  to  gather 
heather. 

"  That  would  be  asking  too  much  of 
human  nature,"  he  said,  following  Katharine 
with  his  eyes  as  she  strolled  a  few  steps  away 
towards  the  sea. 

"But  supposing  you  fall  in  love  with 
her  ?  "  Aunt  Susan  said,  looking  in  the  same 
direction. 

"  I  ha\'e  done  that  already,"  he  answered. 

"Ah  !  I  knew  1  should  be  a  faihne  as  a 
chaperon,"  Aunt  Susan  said,  shaking  her 
head.  "  1  have  not  the  qualities  which 
make  for  success  in  that  profession." 

"  You  are  the  best  chaperon  in  the 
world,"  he  said  warmly;  "you  take  care  of 
her  as  none  other  could,  for  you  make  others 
take  care  of  her,  too." 

"  And  may  I  dare  ask  how  many  churches 
you  propose  to  visit  together  ?  "  asked  Aunt 
Susan,  with  a  sigh  of  easy  resignment. 

"  About  fifteen,"  said  Katharine,  who 
had  just  returned  with  a  bonny  bunch  of 
heather. 

"Yes,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen,"  James 
Massingham  said— "of  course,  not  including 
Norwich.    Norwich  would  be  an  extra  ! " 

They  all  laughed,  and  to,t-wasJ^he,end  of 
the  discussion,  f 8f ^tM^-fiJ^fe  some 
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fairy  clouds  grouped  themselves  together,  and  Katharine,  who  had  brought  her  camera, 
declared  that  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  catch  the  beautiful  picture.  They  worked 
at  it  as  comrades  who  had  known  each  other  all  their  lives,  and  their  voices  sounded  like 
sweet  music  born  of  sweetest  thoughts  and  wafted  as  a  message  to  the  world  on  the 

wings  of  the  gentle  evening  breezes. 

Tliey  went  to  Blickling  and  Beeston  Regis,  Mettou  and  Cley,  Worstead  ;ind  North 
Walsham,  Erpingbam  and  Brampton,  and  several  other  villages.  They  had  a  splendid  time 
together.  It  would  have  been  a  shame  to  deny  them  the  pleasure.  Once  ov  twice  Aunt 
Susau  went,  too,  accompanied  by  the  sketch-book  and  a  volume  of  Ibsen. 

"Come,  too,"  Katharine  had  urged  lovingly.  "  I'll  drive  you 
in  the  dog-cart,  and  Mr.  Massingham  emi  follow  on  his  bicycle 
or  else  hang  on  at  the  back." 

"  Yes,  come,  too,"  he  said  in  his  frank,  impetuous  way.  "  We'll 
take  care  of  you,  and  you  will  be  as  happy  as  we  are." 

So  slic  went  once  or  twice,  just  to  satisfy  herself  that  she  was 
doing  the  stern  part  of  chaperon.  It  was  a  joy  being  with  them. 
Their  frank  pleasure  in  each  other  made  her  feel  that  kind  of 
happiness  which  a  fine,  bracing  morning  gives  to  us,  body,  soul, 


" '  But  supposing  you  fall  in  love  with  her^®^^^  by  GoOglc 
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and  spirit;.  Thoy  siing  in  tboir  fjrntL'fiil 
gladness.  She  sang,  too,  and  waved  liev 
sketch-book  in  tlie  air. 

"Give  me  buck,  give  nie  back  tbe  wild 
freshness  of  morning  !  "  slie  sang. 

"  Why,  Aunt  Susan,"  laughed  Katharine, 
"  and  did  you  have  such  a  wild,  wild  youth  ? 
You  never  told  me  that,  you  know." 

"  My  dear  child,"  she  answered,  "  I  had 
a  splendid  childhood,  a  glorious  girlhood, 
a  thrilling  womanhood  !  I  have  enjoyed 
myself  so  intensely  in  life,  that  I  want  all 
other  i>eopie  to  enjoy  themselves.  ThM  is 
why  I  make  such  a  ridiculous  chaperon." 

"  You  know  you  are  an  example  to  the 
whole  world,"  James  Massingham  said.  "  I 
think  you  are  worthy  of  the  hnest  Flemish 
brass  in  the  kingdom." 

'*  I  always  have  said  that  she  would  make 
a  noble  brass,"  said  Katharine.  "  She  would 
look  beautiful  in  a  costume  like  Lady 
Margaret  Felbrigg's,  and  with  a  jewelled 
girdle  and  a  volnnie  of  Ibsen  attached  to  it 
instead  of  a  missid." 

"  And  what;  a  fine  rubbing  that  would 
make  !  "  said  the  young  man  archaeologically. 

"Yes,  iuileed,"  said  Katharine,  with  equal 
antiquarian  fervour. 

'*  Thank  you,"  said  Aiuit  kSusan.  "  I  know 
that  true-hearted  brass-rubbers  could  not  pay 
anyone  a  greater  compliment  than  that. 
Many  thanks  to  both  of  you,  and  pray 
excuse  me  for  being  still  alive." 

Ah,  it  was  all  very  pleasant,  and  the  busy 
days  fled  by  all  too  swiftly.  There  was  so 
much  to  be  done — disUuices  to  cover,  brasses 
to  rub,  sextons  and  caretakers  to  conciliate, 
clergymen  to  be  unearthed  from  lonely 
studies  and  induced  to  grant  permission  for 
the  rubbing  of  the  brasses,  photographs  to 
take  of  the  churches  and  the  old  fonts  and 
aU  other  objects  of  initi(|uarian  intei'est. 
Then,  of  course,  they  had  to  study  the 
churches  themselves  —  every  arch,  every 
window,  every  bit  of  old  stained  glass,  every 
pillar,  every  tower.  That  took  a  long  time. 
And  then  there  was  the  resting,  and  lunoliing, 
sometimes  under  a  tree,  sometimes  in  a  hay- 
field,  and  sometimes  near  the  sea.  That  also 
took  a  long  time.  Sometimes  they  put  away 
the  tracing-paper  and  heel-ball  and  wandered 
about  in  the  Feibrigg  woods,  or  lay  beneath 
the  beeches  and  watched  the  glint  of  the 
sunshine  on  tlie  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  bracken,  whikt 
the  fragrance  of  the  pines  was  wafted  to 
them,  together  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
damp  earth  and  moss,  and  whilst  the  breezes 
fanned  their  young  faces.    Sometimes  they 


strolled  off  to  the  sea  for  a  (;iiange,  and 
watched  the  waves  rolhng  in  at  Sheringhani, 
and  the  lobster-l)oats  being  put  out  to  sea. 

"An  emotional  change  for  us,"  they  said. 
"  We  must  not  become  too  archteological" 

But  the  truth  is  that  they  were  hopelessly 
steeped  in  archieology  ;  for  surely  love  may 
be  called  an  archaeological  treasure  suiTiving 
intact  through  all  the  centuries.  And  they 
were  learning  more  and  more  about  it.  The 
thrill  of  love  had  come  to  them  suddenly,  as 
it  does  to  all  of  us,  and  without  rhyme  or 
reason  ;  and  rare  good  luek  had  sent  it  to 
them,  enhanced  by  tiieir  many  kindred  tastes 
and  enthusiasms.  So  tliey  had  no  need  to 
pretend  to  be  interested  in  tlie  same  things. 
Ail  they  had  to  do  was  to  love  each  (ither, 
and  walk  on  together  in  the  Siune  direction 
in  which  they  were  going  when  they  first  met. 
Oidy,  the  world  had  changed  and  put  on  new 
beauties  for  them.  Everything  in  God's 
work  and  man's  work  had  become  more 
beautiful  in  honour  of  them.  The  glory  of 
love  and  life  was  holding  them  under  a  speil. 
Their  delight  in  eacli  other  strengthened  and 
deepened.  The  illumination  of  happiness 
was  on  their  young  faces,  that  wonderful 
radiance  of  loving  and  being  loved. 

But  the  days  had  passed  into  weeks  by 
this  time,  and  on  the  morrow  James  Massing- 
ham was  obliged  to  go  back  to  work  and 
everyday  life.  They  had  only  one  whole 
day  to  spend  together,  and  he  suggested  that 
they  should  leave  out  Horning  Church,  which 
was  the  last  on  their  list,  and  go  to  Feibrigg 
once  more. 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  go  to  Feibrigg 
again  ?  "  she  said.  "  We  really  ought  to 
visit  Horning.  There  is  so  nuich  to  see 
there." 

You  can  go  there  after  I  have  left,"  he 
urged.  "  And  you  must  surely  know  why  I 
want  to  go  to  Feibrigg — because  we  first  met 
there." 

"  Let  it  be  Feibrigg,"  she  said,  and  a  soft 
light  came  into  her  eyes. 

Then  as  they  strolled  through  the  woods, 
which  seemed  at  their  best  tliat  morning, 
with  early  autumn  tints  declaring  themselves 
now  here  and  now  there,  James  Massingham 
said  : 

"  It  paralyses  me  to  think  what  I  should 
have  missed  if  I  had  gone  abroad  to  Switzer- 
land this  summer." 

'*  Yes,  im^ine,"  said  Katharine  ;  "  just 
think  of  all  the  brasses  you  would  have 
missed— twenty-five  at  least." 

"  Oh,  you  know  that  it  is  not  the  brassy 
I  um  speaking  of,"^|^e,  saiti^oOQ  [c 
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"Not  tlie  brasses?"  siie  said.  "Well, 
perhaps  it  is  tlie  Sasou  church-towel's — 
aren't  you  tliankful  we've  seen  those  ?  Let 
me  count  — -  one  at  Ayhnei-toii,  one  at 
Bessinghani,  one  at  " 

"  Oil,  you  know  that  I  am  not  thinking  of 
the  Sason  towers,"  lie  said. 

"  Wei),  then,  perhaps  it  is  the  celebrated 
rood-screen  at  Sheringbatii,"  she  said.  "  I 
would  not  have  missed  that  for  anything. 
You  are  quite  right— it  paralyses  " 

"  Oh,  you  know  that  I  am  thinking  of 
you  ! "  he  broke  out  passionately.  "  You 
know  that  I  love,  und  love  you.  I  loved 
you  from  the  first  moment  I  looked  up  from 
Sir  Simon  Felbrigg,  and  saw  your  dear,  dear 
face  and  heard  your  dear,  dear  voice.  I 
heard  your  voice  before  I  saw  your  face.  It 
thrilled  thronifli  me.  It  called  to  inc.  and 
something  in  me  answered  at  once,    i  must 


have  been  waiting  for  yon,  Katharine ;  and 
how  glad,  how  glad  I  am  that  I've  had  to 
wait  so  short  a  time,  and  that  we  are  both  so 
young  and  have  all  our  hves  before  us  !  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  cried,  "  all  our  hves 
before  us  ! " 

'*  And  to  think  that  we  mi<^ht  have  missed 
each  otlier  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  the  very 
tlionght  fills  me  with  fear—doesn't  it  you  ?" 

"  We  could  not  have  missed,"  she  said 
jubilantly.  "  People  who  are  meant  for 
each  other  find  each  other  somehow." 

"  Oh,  Katharine ! "  he  cried,  and  he 
folded  her  in  his  arms. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  stood  together  hi 
Felbrigg  Church. 

"  And  here  we  courted,"  she  said—"  all 
among  the  Felbrigg  brasses." 

"  And  Jiere  wc  will  i>e  married,"  he  said — 
"all  among  the  Felbrigg  brasses." 
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Described  and  Photographkd  by  Walter  Kilbby. 


IF  I  had  only  to  feliite  my  own  expe- 
riences of  divhif?,  especially  liij^h  diviner, 
J  !im  sifrtiid  I  should  not  liave  any  very 
brilliant  feats  to  recorri  ;  but  having  lived  for 
some  years  at  lin<(liton,  wliere,  I  suppose, 
as  much  high  diving  bikes  place  as  in  any 
other  English  town,  and  counting  among  my 
personal  friends  champion  divers  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  I  hope  to  succeed  in 
interesting  tlie  Windsor's  readers  in  the 
accompanying  photographic  record  of  certain 
diving  performances.  And  I  may  claim  this 
much,  at  least,  of  value  for  my  article,  that 


I. — LEAVmO  THB  BOAHI>. 


it  deals  chiefly  with  "  the  things  that  happen  " 
when  experts  are  at  work. 

"Champions  are  horn,  not  made,"  is  a 
saying  applicable  to  all  hranchta  of  athletics 
and  aquatics  ;  it  may  be  applied  with  as  much 
or  as  little  truth,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  divers  ; 
for,  though  a  good  constitution  and  plenty  of 
pluck  are  the  fii-st  requisites  of  a  champion, 
let  it  be  understood  that  champions  and 
experts  are  often  made  by  sheer  determina- 
tion out  of  very  indifferent  stuff. 

High  diving  is  not  sufficiently  encouraged 
in  England  to  get  the  best  results.  The 
baths  in  which  most  of  us  learn  to  swim 


boast  very  few  diving-boards— none,  perhaps, 
between  eighteen  inches  high  and  six  feet 
high.  I  tliink  a  sort  of  steep  stairciise  would 
prove  the  most  useful  apparatus  to  lads  learn- 
ing to  dive,  as  it  would  enable  them  to  work 
up  so  gradually  to  a  good  height  that  the 
"funk"  of  a  high  dive  would  never  have  a 
chance  of  making  itself  felt. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  some  sensational 
diving  '*  free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing,"  Twould 
suggest  a  trip  to  Brighton  any  day  during  the 
summer  months.  For  example,  let  us  take  a 
return  ticket  from  Tjondon  Bridge  or  Victoria 


.11. — DOUBLING  UP. 


on  a  fine  Monday.     We  shall  arrive  at 

Brighton  about  ten  o'clock,  and  will  lose  no 
time  in  getting  on  to  the  West  Pier,  for  tlierc 
is  no  diving  or  swimming  off  the  pier  allowed 
after  one  o'clock.  Better  still,  let  us  hire  a 
boat  off  the  beach,  for  from  a  boat  you  will, 
perhaps,  get  the  best  idea  of  the  height  of 
some  of  the  dives. 

At  low  water  you  will  notice  a  spring- 
board out  at  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet, 
theu  there  is  a  board  above  the  pier-deck 
about  thirty  feet  from  the  water.  Above 
this  there  is  a  scaffolding  erected  carrying  a 
middle  stage  for^|,-^^vo  f^^,^^ii^^^^p  stage 
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fiffcyfeet  liifih— an  ampli- 
fied edition  of  tilt;  stair- 
case I  lia,ve  already 
Rnggested  a*  the  l)est 
traiiiiiiti;  -  board  for  the 
young  idea. 

Divere  of  tlie  gentler 
sex  stop  at  the  spring- 
board, and  most  ordin- 
arily good  divers  at  about 
thirty  feet.  Very  few 
venture  up  the  scaffold iu^j; 
—  in  fact,  I  don  bt 
whether  more  than  a 
tenth  of  the  world's 
divers  would  relish  a 
dive  off  the  top  stage. 
But  you  are  almost  sure 
to  see  a  few  go  off  the 
top,  for  there  are  several 
residents  who  do  so 
nearly  every  day  in  the 
height  of  the  season.  It 
seems  remarkable  that 
anyone  should  feel  at  home  diving  froui 
such  a  tremendous  height.  Even  to 
watch  them  fur  the  first  time  nuikes 
one's  hair  ahnost  stand  on  end,  and 
frequent  is  the  invohintary  "  Oh  !  "  that 
escapes  from  the  onlooker's  lips  as  the 
diver  hurls  himself  out  into  space,  cleaves 
through  the  air    swift  as   an   arrow  — 


III. — JIK.  VUUD  MUKCHISON'S  "  I'OlirOISE! 


IV. — A  "  roKPOiaic    nivK  iiv  mh.  j.  xaTi'kr, 


down,  down,  down,  splash  I — and  it  is  all 

over. 

Many  go  up  to  the  middle,  sUgc  and  come 
down  aa  quickly  ;  others  have  been  seen  to 
remain  there  for  half  an  hour  trying  to 
pluck  up  sufticient  coumge  to  make  tlie  leap, 
and,  notw ithstand i ng  a  fair  amount  of 
jeering,  have  had  to  chmb  down.    Even  the 

successful  dive 
from  this  height 
is  not  necessarily 
a  hall-mark  of 
diving  as  a  fine 
art.  They  are  not 
all  good  divers 
that  can  go  from 
the  top — that  is, 
from  the  point  of 
view  of  "style." 
The  seemingly 
clumsy  way  in 
which  some  of 
them  go  about 
their  work  makes 
it  surprising  that 
they  do  nut  kill 
themselves.  The 
fact  is,  they  cannot 
govern  themselves 
sufficiently  tomake 
a  stylish  dive  from 
such  heights,  save 
after  years  of 
pei'severance  am] 
determination. 
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OiKi  of  onr  duuupioiiH 
told  me  it  took  liiiu 
four  riolid  yciirs  of 
hard  work  to  learn  to 
dive  correctly. 

In  our  illustmtiouK 
I.  and  IT.  we  have 
a  South  American 
gentleman  just  leav- 
ing the  board,  and 
immediately  after. 
His  style  ia  ^'cry 
effective,  and  all  his 
own.  It  is  a  kind 
of  buck-jump.  He 
always  leaps  up  into 
the  air,  and  then 


V. — MK.  NATPEU  RKOAINING  HIS 
LOST  BAt-ANCE. 

dive,  there  must  be  plenty  of 
water  to  dive  in,  or  such  a 
method    would   mean  certain 

death. 

No.  ]  \.  shows  tlie  com- 
nienceincut  of  another  "  por- 
poise "  dive,  by  Mr.  J.  Napper,  a 
fearless  performer,  wlio  is  never 
hap]>y  mdess  he  is  trying  some 
daring  feat.  No.  V.  also  repre- 
sents Mr.  Napper,  coming  off 
the  top  stage.  In  the  "  take 
oflf"  he  has  lost  his  balance 
somewhat,  and  is  just  regaining 


VI. — TOO  CARBI.Eaa  ABOUT  HEAD  rUOTKCTION. 

doubles  himself  up  into  a  sort  of  ball,  and 
finally  breaks  into  a  nice,  clean  dive  just 
as  he  entera  the  water.  The  next 
(No.  III.),  OTie  of  the  only  two  pictures  of 
the  present  series  which  arc  not  located 
at  Brighton,  shows  a  plucky  diver,  Mr. 
Fred  Murchison,  of  Kingstown,  making  a 
"porpoise"  dive,  or  "wooden  soldier,"  as 
it  is  named  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  You 
will  notice  that  the  hands  are  kept  by  the 
side,  and  being  from  a  good  height  (the 
highest  obtainable  at  Sandy  Cove, 
Ireland),  it  is  a  most  daring  feat.  Mr. 
Murchison  is  a  great  exponent  of  this 
kind  of  header,  never  entering  the  water 
hai}ds  iirfit.  But  as  the  hands  are  thus 
not  available  to  assist  in  makii^  a  shallow 


VII.— ME8SK8.   lOOTIJIfglay^i^  HAHl^^il^eKlU,  COAST 

EX-CHAHrio:rs.  O 
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it.  A  good  diver  may  occa- 
sionally lose  his  balance,  but 
being  generally  cool-headed  he 
can  regain  it,  or  at  any  rate 
sufficiently  so  to  prevent  injury 
to  liimself,  for  if  he  came  from 
a  great  height  flat  on  to  his 
stomach,  he  would,  we  are  told, 
be  torn  open,  most  probably 
with  fatal  results.  This  is 
anatomically  possible,  I  suppose, 
but  I'm  inclined  to  think  it 
would  prove  otherwise,  should 
it  ever  in),])pei-i.  There  is  no 
actual  case  on  record,  so  iar  as 
my  inquiries  have  been  made 
amongst  medical  and  diving 
authorities. 

Men  sometimes  go  deaf 
through  not  sufficiently  pro- 


VIII.— Mli.  E.  G.  COI.DWELL 
MAKING  THE  36-FEKT 
KIVB  OFF  KIK08T0WN 
PIEB. 

a  preventive  to  such, 
an  accident,  but  is 
disregarded  by  most 
experts. 

The  divers  in  No. 
VI.  are  very  careless 
about  protecting  their 
heads,  and  will  probably 
get  a  smart  smack  in 
the  face.  Contrast 
these  with  the  two 
South  Coast  ex- 
champions,  Messrs. 
Footner   and  Marks, 


IX.— A  STKCGGLE  FOB  LOST 
BALANCE. 

tecting  their  face  and  head. 
Many  find  it  difficult  to  drop 
the  head  sufficiently  to  get  it 
well  between  the  arms  ;  the 
result  is,  tliey  get  some  tre- 
mendous blows  on  the  head, 
and  if  the  water  is  struck  a 
bit  sideways,  the  ear  gets  most 
of  the  concussion,  and  the 
result  will  not  improbably  be  a 
rupture  of  the  membrane  of 
the  tympanum.  A  little  medi- 
cated wool,  dipped  in  oil  and 
placed  in  the  ears,  is  said  to  be 


X. — LEGS  BBirr  TOO  FAB  BA.CKWABD. 
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showu  iji  No.  VIL,  and  E.  (i.  Coldwcll,  ol' 
Sandy  Cove  (No.  VIII.),  wlio  won  the 
National  Gi-aceful  Diving  Cluiinpionship,  iu 
June,  1900,  at  Highgate  Ponds,  before  20,000 
spectators.  Mr.  Coldwell  has 
only  five  years'  experi- 

ence, is  iL  most  intrepid  und 
dcteiTuined  rellow,  and  is  quite 
at  home  with  the  hitjhest  dive 
in  his  jiart  ol"  the  \\ov\A—vi,z.. 
the  thirty-six  feet  descent  off 
Kingstown  I'ler.  T  have  seen 
him  make  several  successive 
dives  off  this  spot  on  an  icy 
cold  morning,  with  the  wind 
blowing  half  a  gale.  We  who 
were  attending  on  him  in  a 


tine-made  I'ellow  he  was,  too,  but  I  hazard 
the  thought  that  he  ^vas  not  so  used  to  high 
diving  as  we  were  led  to  believe.  Anyway, 
he  waa  a  plucky  chap,  for  after  stripping  he 


XI.  — l.EGS  BENT  TOO  FAIl 
IIACKWAKD. 

went  straight  from  the  dressing- 
room  to  the  top  stage.  As  I 
had  my  camera  with  me  I 
thought  I  would  exjiose  a  plate 
upon  such  a  good  man.  AVcl!, 
No.  JX.  is  the  result.  Tt  was 
a  surprise  to  nie  that  1  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  this  photo- 


XII,  — IX  rilK  .SWKDISIl  STVi  V. 


small  boat  were  glad  wln^n 
we  were  once  more  on  ifrnt 
/mm,  so  rough  was  the  sea. 
Talking  of  his  tirst  higli  dive, 
he  says :  "  My  experience 
was  none  too  pleasant.  I 
got  off  and  into  the  water  all 
right,  but  it  was  then  that  the 
unpleasantness  came.  I  was 
in  the  water  with  my  head 
down  and  my  heels  up,  and 
could  not  refich  the  sui-face 
for  some  seconds,  which  felt 
like  so  many  hours.  When  I 
did  reach  the  top  of  the 
water,  1  thought  L  had 
been  somewhere  down  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth." 

Photograph  IX.  shows  a  diver  who  was 
introduced  to  me  as  an  ex-champion,  and  a 


.\III. — MOItK  TVrlCAI.I.Y  KMQM31I. 


graph  at  all,  so  staitled  was  I  at  what  I  saw. 
The  moment  after  he  had  left  the  staging 
he  began  to  struggle  ter  hia,^haiapce,  and 
I  felt  certain  •K^'^btiM'^tt^^lfis  neck. 
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No  article  would  be  complete  without  a 
reference  to  the  Swedish  method,  which  is 
admittedly  far  and  away  the  most  stylish  and 
effective.    The  Swedish  divers  are  trained  from 


XVII.— HALS'  WAY  THROUGH. 


■■  .."^  childhood,  and  I 
suppose  it  would  be 
impossible  to  become 
an  expert  in  their 
ityle  unless  trained 
from  the  cradle,  so 
to  speak.  They  will 
come  from  a  ^reat 
lieight  in  a  c;raceful 
(lutu'ard  cui  ve — the 
iieels  almost  hanging 
over  the  head  — to 
__  witihiu  a  few  feet  of 
Hosted byfi^^(^4^,  then 
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Sweden's  best  divers  to  give  displays   of  their  skilful 

feats. 

It  mif^ht  be  interesting  to  know  what  is  really  meant  by 
Mr.  "VVillium  Henry,  the  lion,  secretary 
of  the  above-named  Society,  and 
one  of  the  most  expert  swimmers 
and  divers  of  our  time,  says  : 
"  According  to  the  rules  of  the 
Life-Saving  Society,  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  the  National 
Graceful  Diving  Competition,  a 
dive  is  defined  as  follows;  A  leap 
is  made  into  the  air,  the  body  is 
then  straiglitened  almost  hori- 
zontally, the  arms  are  turned  at 
once  towai'ds  the  water,  and  the 
legs  thrown  up  for  the  down- 
ward drop.  On  entering  the 
water  the  aiTQS  must  be  extended 


XVIII. — TWO  DIVEKS  DIKtKKING  IN 
QUICKKKSS  OK  START. 

suddenly  straighten  out  and  take  a 
very  clean,  shallow  dive. 

But  although  we  are  a  vciy  long 
way  behind  the  Swedes  in  graceful- 
ness, we  keep  to  the  front  in  strength 
and  endurance,  and  hold  the  premier 
position  for  speed  swimming.  And 
since  the  English  Life-Saving  Society 
has  done  so  much  to  encourage  scieii- 
tihc  diving  wc  may  expect  yet  bettcf 
things  of  the  coming  generation.  _  The 
above  Society  holds  an  annual  inter- 
national   competition,    and  iiivites 


XX. — A  JOINT  DIVE  BY  MBBSRB.  NAPPER  AND  SMITH. 


XIX. — OXIi  GAININO  ON  TIIK  OTHi:i!. 


iu  advance  of  the  head,  the  forefingers 
must  be  in  contact  and  the  palms  of  the 
hands  held  downwards.  The  thighs  and 
the  legs,  from  the  hips  to  the  great  toes, 
must  he  kept  close  together,  and  the  feet 
turned  back.  No  dive  is  counted  in  which 
the  competitor,  when  entering  the  water, 
turns  on  his  btick." 

English  divers  generally  practise  an 
op])08ite  curve  to  tliat  of  the  Swedes— i.e., 
an  inward  one.  Nos.  VIII.  and  XII.  are 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  Swedish  style, 
and  No.  XIII.  is  more  typically  Englisli. 
The  latter  shows  Mr.  A.  J.  Marks,  of 
Brighton,  but  not  at  his  best. 

Mr.  Marks  is  a  very  fine  diver  and 
champion  swi|^;^Qr.  ^^elat^g  j^s  sensa- 
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header,  how  disdainful  he  is 
about  eiiteiiiig  the  water  in 
any  other  manner  !  And  the 
higlior  the  dive,  the  keener  is 
the  seusc  of  exiihiition  in  tlie 
diver.  AYat(;h  hiiu,  and  count 
how  many  times  he  wiU  climb 
ii  tedious  heij^ht  barefooted, 
just  for  the  sake  of  his  dive. 
Most  high,  divers  will  tell  you 
that  the  sensation  is  the 
nearest  approach  they  can 
imaghie  fco  flying. 


tions  of  his  lirst  hi^h  dive,  he  says : 
"After  making  my  spring,  and  while 
going  through  the  air,  I  felt  a  buzzing 
and  whizzing  in  my  ears,  a  dazzling 
appearance  of  water  in  my  eyes,  and 
smack  !  and  I  was  in,  accompanied  by 
a  flaring  lot  of  stars  from  the  con- 
cussion, which  is  very  great." 

When  diving  from  a  height  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  experience  the  sen- 
sation of  falling  known  to  ns  only  in 
dreams,  but  no  divei-s  1  have  yet  met 
have  ever  experienced  that  sensation — 
the  dive  is  over  too  soon. 

The  pleasures  of  high  diving  may 
be  summed  up  in  two  words— exhilar- 
ating and  fascinating.  When  oiice  an 
ordinary  swimmer  has  learned  to  take  a 


XXIII. — LBG8  TOO  FAIl  APART. 


XXir.-HKAD  INSlItFiCIENTI,Y  ISilOTKCTBD. 

You  must  have  perfect  control  over 
yourself,  or  yon  will  get  nervous  and 
lose  your  head.  Confidence  in  oneself 
and  the  proper  amount  of  practice  will 
make  each  successive  part  of  the  dive 
more  or  less  mechanical.  The  tension 
experienced  by  some  divers  is  over 
when  they  spring ;  with  others  not 
until  they  enter  the  water.  But  this 
is  chiefly  a  matter  of  temperameut,  for 
others  feel  no  tension  whatever,  and 
appreciate  each  part,  the  filling  the 
Inngs  with  air,  the  spring,  the  falling 
througli  space,  the  break,  and  the 
entering  and  cleaving  of  the  water. 

A  good  start  is  shown  in  No.  XV., 
but  No.  XVI.,  a  "sail  over,"  is  per- 
haps a  better  one,  as  the  head  is 
already  protected.  No.  XVII.  shows 
the  same  ^^orm^^^^^^^^^hrough 
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quite  left  the  pier  before  the  other  has 
got  clear.  Yet  both  swimmers  are  ex- 
perts, and  quite  at  home  with  all  sensa- 
tional divinjj. 

No.  XX.  illnstrates  a  striking  joint 
dive  by  Messrs.  T.  Xapper  and  Smith, 
who  were  frequently  to  be  seen,  before 
Mr.   Smith's  departure  for  America, 

XXV.— A  SACK  80MGH8AULT  BY  MR.  THEACT, 


XXIV. — A  "bird"  OR  "spread  eagle"  dive 

BT  MR.  PEAKTT. 

.  For  ordinary  high  diving,  which  is  simply 
for  style  and  effect,  the  diver  gets  his  toes 
just  over  the  edge  of  the  board,  and  takes 
his  time  to  get  the  correct  judgment  before 
"taking  off,"" as  Ulustratcd  in  No.  XIV. 

Xos. XVin.  and  XIX.  illustrate  how  mucli 
slower  one  diter  is  than  another  in  getting  a 
sUirt.  Both  pei'fonners  have  heard  tlie  word 
"  Go,"  and  in  each  photograph  one  diver  has 


XXVII.— A  SIDE  DIVE  FROM  THIRTY  FKET  HIGH. 


XXVI. — A  BACK  80MERSACI.T  BY  MR.  BKN]>AI.I,. 

diving  off  Brighton  Pier  in  concert,  either 
off  each   other's    shoulders    or  locked 

tugethcr.  Mr.  Xappcr  is  a  born  high 
diver.  It  is  rare  fun  to  see  him  climbing 
up  steamers  alongside  the  pier  or  diving 
under  them.  I  have  seen  him  hanging  on 
to  the  stern  rope  of  a  departing  steamer, 
and  being  dragged  through  the  water  at  a 
fearful  i-ate  as  they  hauled  the  line  in, 
until  you  would  have  thought  his  very 
arms  would  be  pulled /OTit^^JButjjo  !  He 
would  not  Me^'ftfi'Weir^^^ly  hauled 
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dives.  No.  XXVir.  shows  a 
side  dive  from  about  iliirty  j'eet. 
It  looks  very  sim])le,  l)iit  is  not 
mv.ii  ly  so  eiisy  a.s  il:  looks.  Not 
i)\\v.  ill  il  liuiidred  L'\eii  try  it, 
and  a  \  eiy  sniall  perceiitage  of 
those  ever  try  it  a^'aiii,  especially 
roiii  anytliiiig  above  three  or 
our  feet  high.  Another  (No. 
AXV.)  sliows  a  back  somersault 
dive  by  Mr.  Treacy,  who  nearly 
always  goes  into  the  water  this 
way.  In  back-somersaulting 
the  diver  turns  his  back  to  the 
water,  gets  his  lieels  over  the 
edge    of    the  diving  -  board, 


aboard,  then  down  he  would  drop  into 
the  ship's  wake  and  swim  back,  as 
strong  and  smiling  as  ever.  It  is  he 
who  is  playiuir  "  leap-frog "  over  our 
South  American  friend's  back  in  No. 
XXI.  The  two  used  to  be  seen  nearly 
every  day  together  on  the  Brighton  Pier. 
Buck-jumping,  running  dives,  and  leap- 
frog were  their  favourite  amusements 
in  the  diving  line. 

In  conclusion,  here  are  a  few  fancv 
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XXIX.  — AKTKIl  A  WUiUVAi  DIVK. 

makes  a  s])ring  up  and  backwards, 
turns  a  complete  circle,  straightens  out 
his  rolU'd-iip  body  and  limbs,  and 
enters  the  water  Ijsiek wards,  as  we  see  iu 
No.  XXVI.  A  "  bird"  dive,  or  "8pread 
eagle,"  is  shown  iu  No.  XXIV.,  and 
tliose  interested  in  diving  may  expect 
something  sensational  from  tliis 
swinurier,  Mr.  Pcarn.  He  is  only 
seventeen  years  of  age.  He  dived 
from  the  higli  laddei'  at  Brit^hton 
after  only  about  sis  months'  diving, 
so  yon  may  be  sure  he  has  plenty 
of  grit. 
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ANIMALS  THAT 
ARE  SOLDIERS. 

By  York  Hopewkll. 


THERE  are  at  least  thirty  regiments  in 
the  British  Army  that  liave  a  special 
pet  animal  vvliich  is  carefully  tended 
in  times  both  of  peace  and  of  war,  and  is  the 
favourite  of  everybody  connected  with  the 
regiment.  These  animals  are  frequently  so 
attached  to  the  troopers,  whom  they  have 
known  ior  years,  that  they  march  not  only 
in  front  of  the  regiment  when  it  is  on 
parade,  hut  even  accompany  it  into  battle 
when  it  goes  to  the  front. 

The  dogs  of  the  "  Fi<rhting  Fifth  "  are 
probably  the  most  renowned  of  the  military 
animals  of  to-day,  since  they  accompanied 
the  ilinstrious  Xorthnmberland  Regiment  to 
the  Cape,  and  liave  gone  thi'ough  much  of 
the  severe  lighting  there  witii  .their  friends. 
A  capital  photograph  is  here  given  of  three 
of  them,  taken  in  England  before  the 
regiment  left  for  South  Africa.    They  look 
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"jack":  the  dog  of  the  12th  lancers. 

suificiently  active  and  alert  to  let  the  Boers 
know  that  they  come  from  the  Tyne  district. 
Tlie  bulldog  is  a  splendid  specimen,  of  which 
tiie  "  Fifth  "  are  especially  proud,  whilst 
his  companions  are  by  no  means  behind 
when  "  business  "  is  astir. 

"Jack,"  the  retriever  dog  of  the  12th 
Ijancers,  also  iiccompanied  that  regiment 
into  active  service.  Jack  is  a 
thorough  Lancer  ;  he  delights  in  the 
very  sight  of  a  lance,  and  barks 
joyously  when  he  sees  tlic  regiment 
ready  for  the  march,  and  promptly 
takes  his  place  with  the  men  in  the 
ranks.  It  was  said  that,  of  all  our 
cavalry,  the  Roers  feared  the  Lancers 
most,  and  Jjick  certainly  encouraged 
them  in  these  views  ;  one  may  well 
pity  any  enemy  who  tries  to  kill  a 
12th  man  with  Jack  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. His  hair  is  beautifully  black 
and  curly,  and  he  is  about  as  intelli- 
geut  a  retriever  as  anyone  can  find. 

Tlie  famous  drum-horse  of  the 
7tii  Hussars,  for  many  years  the  dopen 
of  pet  regimental  horses,  is  hardly 
likely  to  take  the  prominent  part  in 
any  future  campaign  that  he  has  in 
some  of  tlie  past.  The  7th  are 
proud  of  their  pet,  for  he  was  given 
to  them  by  our  late  gracious  Queen 
heraelf.  Few  regiments  can  make 
such  a  boast,  and  the  Hussars  do  not 
forget  to  let  you  know  that  he  is  a 
Royal  hoi-se.  "When  the  regiment  is 
on  the  march,  and  this  noble  animal 
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white  maiie,  tail,  and  lower  limbs,  lie  is 
as  fine  a  specimen  of  a  soldier's  horse  as  you 
wih  see  in  this  or  any  other  land. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  our 
regimental  pets  is  the  goat  of  the  Welsh 
Regiment ;  and  he  marched  into  Bloenifon- 
teiu  at  their  head.  Probably  no  other  pet 
animal  has  seeu  so  much  military  service,  for 
the  gallant  Welshmen  utterly  object  to  go 
anywhere  without  their  goat.  lie  is  always 
with  them,  cither  at  home  or  abroad,  in 
times  of  peace  or  in  times  of  war,  and  liis 
place  is  ever  in  front.  No  one  who  has 
seen  the  Welsh  Regiment  march  through 
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any  of  the  towns  of  the  Prin- 
cipality can  forget  tlic  goat, 
with  its  pretty  coat  and  head- 
piece, strutting  gallantly  in  front 
of  the  men,  as  grand  a  soldier  as 
the  bravest  of  them  there.  His 
scarlet  coat,  with  white  facings, 
and  headpiece  bear  the  regimental 
badge  and  crest,  and  "Billy" 
apparently  knows  that,  and  is  as 
proud  of  it  as  anyone.  If  yon 
doubt  it,  just  try  to  take  either 
of  these  decorations  away  from 
him,  and  he  will  give  you  a  taste 
of  the  weapons  tigh  ting-goats 
use,  a  prod  of  which  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  bayonet. 

"Lizzie,"  the  fine  bear  which 
used  to  amuse  all  visitors  to  the 
regiment  of  the  "  ]3eath  or 
Glory  "  boys,  has  recently,  I  be- 
lieve, been  done  away  with.  She 
marched  with  the  17th  Lancers 
both  in  England  and  in  India, 
and  was  a  constant  source  of 
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BEAR  OK  TlIK  OI.OUCESTEH  BKGIMKNT. 

interest  to  everybody.  But  "  Lizzie  "  had 
a  temper  which  was  not  always  as  gentle  as 
it  might  liave  been. 

To-day  the  distinction  of  having  a  pet  bear 
belongs  to  the  famous  Gloucester  Regiment, 
whose  men  have  done  such  valiant  deeds  for 
us  at  the  Cape.  "When  the  first  part  of  the 
regiment  went  off  to  South  Africa  they  left 
the  bear  behind  them.    Tiie  Gloucesters  are 
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extremely  fond  of  their  hear,  and  the  children 
of  the  regiment  play  with  it  in  a  manner 
that  sug|^est8  anything  bnt  ferocity  on  its  \m%. 

"  Anthony,"  whose  picture  is  as  familiar 
to  Yorksliiremen  wlio  take  a  pride  in  tlieir 
county's  soldiers  as  is  their  liiiest  football 
hero,  has  an  unusually  brilliant  record— for 
a  donkey.  lie  was  \evy  small  indeed  wlien 
the  "  Green  Howards  "  first  got  hold  of  him 
in  India,  but  he  evidently  decided  that  a 
military  career  was  preferable  to  that  of  a 
coster,  and  led  more  directly  to  paths  of 
glory;  for  he  would  not  be  (driven  away 
from  the  troopers'  camp  at  Peshawar  !  So 
the  Tykes  adopted  him,  and  had  a  s})ecial 
set  of  liarnesa  made  for  him.  Anthony 
from  that  day  became  the  travelling  coni- 
paiiion  of  the  "  Howards,"  and  lie  it  was 
that  marched  with  them  on  that  celebrated 
journey  of  so  many  miles  through  the  north 
of  India,  when  they  were  engaged  upon  the 
late  frontier  wars.  The  little  donkey  did 
hie  long  marches  as  gamely  as  the  men 
themselves.  He  hved  amongst  them  and 
ate  with  them.  They  let  him  have  a  drink 
of  their  beer  as  they  went  along,  and 
Anthony,  sad  to  relate,  like  his  relative 
of  t,}ie  2f)th  Hattery,  seemed  very  much 
to  enjoy  the  beve- 
rage in  that  hot 
climate.  Indeed,  lie 
came  to  look  for  it 
daily.  Captain  Ferrar 
tells  me  that  there  is 
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not  a  more  knowing  animal  anywhere  than 
Anjjhony. 

Sussex,  the  ^oth,  whose 
colours  have  been  embla- 
zoned during  this  last  twenty 
years  with  three  distinctions, 
have  a  strange  regimental 
pet,  the  said  animal  being  a 
cat.  It  is  not  claimed  for 
the  Susses  cat  that  he  is  as 
good  a  fighter  on  the  battle- 
Held  as  he  is  on  housetops, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  easily 
explained  why  this  regiment 
should  show  such  a  predilec- 
tion. Nevertheless,  so  unique 
is  the  idea  of  making  Pussy 
a  regimental  pet  that  1  have 
iuclnded  him  in  this  article. 

Tl  le  Scots  Guards  were 
followed,  after  the  Belmont 
Iiattle,  by  a  dog.  They 
have  now  adopted  him  and 
christened  him  "  Jock."  He 
has  been  with  them  in 
eight  engiigements,  and  has 
niarched  nearly  a  thousand 
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THE  CAT  OI-'  THK  KOYAI.  SUHSBX. 

Ifc  is  only  fitting  that  the  "  men-women,'' 
as  the  Kaffira  call  the  Highlanders,  should 
wish  to  adopt  an  animal  distinctive  of  the 
land  from  which  they  hail.  It  is,  there- 
fore, more  apjiropriiite  that  tlie  Reafortb 
Higlilanilers  possess  a  tame  deer  wiiicli 
accotupaiiieR  tliem  in  their  tra\els  up  and 
down  the  world.  lint  one  cannot  lielp 
woiiderinjj;  how  a  deer  ever  came  to  develoji 
a  biste  for  thin<;s  martial,  as  this  creature 
has  nndoiibtedly  done.  A  doer  is  iisuallv 
considered  a  particularly  modest  and  retiiiiii; 
animal,  yet  tlie  Seaforth  Highlanders  will 
teU  you  that  bheir  deer  is  as  fond  of  the 
regiment  as  anyone,  and  that  he  can  sdways 
distinguish  a  Scafoi-th  man  from  any  other 
kilted  warrior. 

A  pet  dog  of  tlie  Army  ^Medical  Corps  lias 
won  a  repntiition  in  the  service  as  being  the 
comic  fellow  of  regimental  pets.  Xotliing 
so  pleases  that  dog  as  to  lie  dressed  np  as  a. 
soldier,  and  to  be  pnt  in  a  sentry-box  and 
set  to  guard  it  !  Our  photograph  shows  liiiTi 
thus  dressed  at  tlie  door  of  his  master's  tent. 
His  hat  and  belt,  and  his  sword  and  pipe, 
would  do  credit  to  any  member  of  the 
renowned  Corps  itself.  The  intelligent  animal 
always  seems  to  be  enjoying  the  fun  as  much 
as  the  onlooker.  He  is  stated  to  be  of  the 
utmost  use  to  the  members  of  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  during  their  medical  practice  ; 
and  it  is  believed  that,  should  Fate  call  him 


to  the  front,  this  dog  will  make  a  name 
for  himself  by  his  unique  services  in  aiding 
wounded  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle,  for  he 
is  as  sagacious  and  clever  as  any  St.  Bernard. 

However  proud  the  Yorkshiremeu  are  of 
tlieir  donkey,  or  the  Lancers  of  "  Jack,"  it 
is  certain  that  the  Royal  Warwickshire  Regi- 
ment an-  iKi  less  v;iin  of  their  antelope.  One 
is  not  surprised  at  this  ;  an  antelope  is  not  a 
(common  ])et,  even  with  people  wiio  have 
nuicli  more  leisure  to  take  care  of  iiini  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  soldiers.  But  the  men  of 
the  Warwickshire  Regiment  never  allow  their 
protege  to  be  neglected.  He  has  a  })air  of 
splendid  horns,  and  is  as  slim  and  as  beau- 
tifully made  as  an  antelope  can  be,  which 
is  saying  much.  When  he  marches  with 
the  troops,  he  is  led  by  two  younger 
members  of  the  regiment  by  cords,  one 
at  each  side,  and  he  wears  a  fine  coat  made 
specia.l]y  for  him,  bearing  the  badge  and 
crest  of  the  regiment.  His  beautiful  wavy 
lioi'us — with  their  tips  encased  in  ear-caps — 
never  fail  to  excite  admiration  from  the 
spectators  who  watch  him  on  the  march. 
He  troops  in  front  of  the  colours,  just  as  he 
is  represented  iti  onr  photograph,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  his  pride  or  that  of  the 
men  marching  behind  him  is  the  greater. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  Yorkshire  Light 
Infantry ;  and  Major-Oeneral  Baden-Powell 
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could  tell  lis  atill  more  about  thcii"  fighting 
powers.  The  pet  of  these  men  is  a  mag- 
nificent hulldog,  of  which  ue  tjivc  a  good 
portrait.  His  jaws,  and  indeed  his  whole 
expression,  convey  the  idea  that  he  could 
make  things  lively  for  any  foe,  either  national 
or  personal. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
the  animals  M'ho  loyally  started  for  tlie 
front  to  assist  in  maintaining  British 
supremacy  in  South  Africa  were  the  pair  of 
friends  that  recently  created  spoh  stir  and 
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pleiisure  in  the  camp  at  Alder- 
shot,  wliilst  the  New  South  Wales 
Lancers  were  there  in  training. 
When  these  fine  Colonial  troopers 
came  over  here  they  brought, 
with  them  their  pets,  and  Alder- 
shot — elder  Alderahot  as  well 
as  juvenile  Aldershot — was  cor- 
respondingly amused  with  the 
antics  of  the  jumping  kangaroo 
and  the  stiitely  emu. 

Tiie  kangaroo  soon  became 
friendly  with  everybody,  and 
would  answer  to  almost  any 
name  that  "  Tommy  "  gave  him. 
He  was  always  ready  for  a  romp 
and  gambol,  and  enjoyed  the 
visit  to  England  as  much  as  any 
Australian.  He  could  not  walk 
at  the  head  of  the  Lancers,  like 
the  drum-horse  of  their  English 
friends,  or  like  the  goat  of  ihe 


THE  KANGAROO  OF  TilK  NEW  SOUTir  WALES 
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Welshmen,  but  his  jumping  came  in  handy, 
and  he  was  never  far  behind  when  anything 

was  going  on. 

As  for  the  emu,  he  walked  along  the  lines 
with  a  dignity  tliat  would  have  rejoiced  the 
heart  of  a  major-general.  His  intelligence, 
on  the  whole,  did  not  equal  that  of  the 
kangaroo  ;  but  probably  a  coui-se  of  travel 
and  experience,  such  as  he  has  been  under- 
going in  Cape  Colony,  will  work  wonders 
with  him. 

Norwich  could  tell  many  amusing  stories 
of  the  goat  of  the  Queen's  Own  Hussars, 
who  have  their  present  station  there.  The 
sjieeial  favourite  of  this  knowing  animal  is  a 
lad  of  the  regiment,  who  tiikes  f>articular 
care  of  the  goat,  and  between  them  they 
have  established  a  flourishing  "  Mutual 
Admiration  Society."    The  goat  follows  the 
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boy  up  and  down  like  a  dog,  and  always 
shows  the  utmost  disinclination  to  leave 
him.  Its  hair  is  long  and  of  a  very  silky 
texture,  and  its  horns  are  things  to  be 
avoided  when  Mistress  Nan  means  business  ; 
and  the  man  or  boy  who  would  try  to  harm 
the  lad  standing  by  the  goat's  side,  when 
those  curved  horns  are  at  liberty,  would  get 
the  worst  of  the  bargain. 

W'e  may  also  mention  "  IJilly,"  the  dog 
wliicli  has  accompanied  the  7tli  Dragoons  to 
the  Cape,  after  collecting  a  considerable  sum 
for  the  relief  of  wounded  soldiers  ;  whilst  the 
fine  Highland  ram  that  used  to  march  at 
the  head  of  the  93rd  Regiment  (Argyll  and 
Sutherland  Highlanders)  was  in  his  day 
quite  a  unique  character.  It  may  be  news 
to  some  people  that  one  Uritish  regiment 
has  a  bird  for  a  pet,  and  that  it  has  gone 
with  the  troops  to  the  Cape.  This  famous 
bird  is  a  parrot,  and  it  belongs  to  the  cele- 
brated Gordons. 

Then  tliere  is  the  well-known  donkey  of 
the  26th  Battery  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
which  has  afeo  gone  on  active  service  to  help 
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in  the  "  wiping  something  off  the  slate." 
He  has  a  wiiole  battery  for  his  friends,  and 
it  is  certain  he  will  do  no  stampeding. 

The  next  animal  we  must  speak  a  word 
iibout  here  is  "  Mona,'"  the  woli-known  pet  of 
the  Army  Service  Corps.  Mona's  record  is 
excellent,  and  more  than  one  trooper  owes 
his  life  in  some  degree  to  this  dog's  in- 
telligence and  activity  on  the  actual  field 
of  war.  Mona,  like  the  Corps  to  which 
she  belongs,  is  ever  to  the  front  in  aiding 
the  sick  or  the  wounded,  and  she  makes  a 
capital  scout.  Her  work  and  worth  are 
wrM  recognised  by  the  brigade  to  which  she 
is  attached,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few 
regimental  dogs  are  greater  favourites  than 
is  the  pet  of  the  Army  Service  Corps. 

No  account  of  "Auimals  that  are  Soldiers'* 
could  possibly  be  regai-ded  as  complete  which 
omitted  to  mention  two  of  the  most  curious 
pets  that  died  some  time  ago.  The  first  was 
a  big  goose  !  The  way  that  this  bird  came 
to  belong  to  such  a  cra(^k  regiment  as  the 
(Irenadiers  was  in  itself  ronianiir.  When 
they  were  on  duty  in  Canada,  a  sentry  was 
one  niglit  aniazcd  to  hud  a  large  goose  come 
up  to  him  and  hold  out  a  lame  foot  for  his 
inspection.  He  attended  to  the  hurt,  and 
then  the  bird  became  very  friendly.  Soon  it 
refused  to  keep  away  ff5ln_.tlm-cfcmp,  and  so 
the  soldiers  add^Wl^wUy^^Jfc  "  Peter." 
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T!ie  other  extraordintirv  pet, 
u  snake,  belonged  to  tlie  Devon- 
shire Regiment.  Though  the 
snake  was  poisonous  enough,  it 
never  attempted  to  touch  its 
master  or  any  of  the  members  oi" 
his  company,  and  it  Uved  with 
the  Devons  for  many  montlis, 
quite  content  to  he  regarded  as 
being  "  on  the  strength."  It  was 
a  dangerous  pet  in  some  ways, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  tl*e 
authorities  here  in  Kngland  would 
have  prohibited  it  forthwith  ;  but 
in  India  they  do  and  allow  many 
things  that  are  tabooed  here,  and 
the  keeping  of  a  snake  as  a 
regimenal  pet  is  evidently  one 
such  example.  The  snake  had 
finally  to  be  ^ven  away  when  thu 
Devons  were  ordered  to  return 
home,  and  so  another  good 
"  soldier  "  was  lost. 


Fhnto  by} 
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CITY  CHRONICLES. 


By  BARRY  PAIN.* 


No.  IX.~"UNLIKELIES." 


HE  Unlikely  Mine 
k  not  its  real  name, 
but  it  beare  some 
resemblance  to  the 
sound  of  the  real 
uitme,  ;uid  liiis  re- 
placed it  t'oi'  (;oinraon 
or  Oitj  use.  And 
it  certainly  is  just 
about  the  unlikeliest 
mine  in  New 
Zealand. 

When  it  was  offered  to  the  public,  Mr. 
Horace  Fall,  J.P.,  read  the  prospectus,  and 
observed  that  here  was  an  enterprise  which 
only  demanded  a  moderate  capital.  If  the 
mine  had  been  all  that  fancy  and  the  expert 
painted  it.  this  view  would  have  been  correct. 
Bnt  the  rest  of  the  investing  public  seeuied 
to  be  possessed  with  the  i(iea  thut  a  tlung 
that  was  worth  nutliiii^if  was  dear  at  two- 
pence. And  so  it  happeneil  that  when  Mr. 
Horace  Fall  applied  for  two  thousand 
ordinary  pound  shares,  he  got  —to  his  pain 
and  surpriae — the  whole  two  thousand 
allotted  to  him.  He  paid  for  them  and  put 
them  away  in  his  safe.  He  could  have 
bouu,]it,  tUeni  for  eight  shillings  apiece  a  few 
niuutlis  later. 

Fall  was  a  man  of  some  means,  and  the 
loss,  thouj^li  serious,  was  not  enough  to 
affect  his  health  or  his  manner  of  living. 
The  reasons  why  a  year  sifterwards  he  cut  his 
throat  had  nothing  to  do  with  "  Unlikelies  '* 
or  with  this  story.  He  bequeathed  to  his 
intelligent  and  hard-working  niece,  Dora 
Merton,  his  holding  in  "  UnlikeH^,"  and 
also  Consols  producing  an  income  of  abont 
£200. 

Dora  Merton  had  taken  the  equivalent  of 
a  fairly  high  degree  at  Cambridge  ;  bnt  she 
had  been  expected  to  do  much  better,  and  it 
was  thought  eit)ier  that  she  had  been  lazy, 
or  that  she  had  not  worked  with  discretion. 
The  latter,  from  an  examination  point  of 
view,  was  true  enough.    She  was  a  little, 


*  Copyrigbt,  1901,  by  Barry  Pain,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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mouse-like  woman,  with  brown  hair  and 
white  teeth,  neither  plain  enough  to  be  ugly, 
nor  pretty  enough  to  be  beautiful.  She  was 
very  quiet,  and  her  manner  suggested  a 
timidity  that  she  did  not  possess.  For  a 
short  time  she  was  governess  to  the  family  of 
a  stockbroker  ;  then — partly  through  his 
influence,  generously  used  when  he  saw  her 
rather  remarkable  capabilities— she  obtained 
a  more  remunerative  employment,  doing 
difficult  statistical  work  for  an  insurance 
company.  Her  favourite  reading  was  the 
principal  financial  articles,  and  she  could 
distinguish  between  solid  sense  and  the 
other  thing.  As  a  rule,  wise  men  of  business 
do  not  talk  much  business  out  of  hours, 
and  do  not  talk  it  to  women  at  all.  But  she 
had  a  few  intimate  friends  who  had  begun  by 
ehathnu'  lier  i'ltr  hei'  unfeminine  interests, 
and  had  ended  l)y  respecting  her  knowledge 
and  cajiability.  She  did  not  bother  them  for 
tips ;  she  did  not  want  half  an  hour  of 
serious  discu^ion  on  the  grave  question 
whether  or  not  the  moment  had  arrived  for 
selling  five  Lake  Views,  In  a  word,  she  was 
not  as  other  women.  She  did  not  speculate, 
in  spite  of  her  interest  in  speculation;  she 
had  no  money  to  play  abont  with.  And 
she  had  ideas  ;  men  that  she  knew  had  more 
than  once  found  tlieni  to  be  profitable  ideas. 
The  death  of  her  Uncle  Horace  did  not 
greatly  afflict  her.  All  that  slie  knew  of  him 
was  that  he  had  quarrelled  with  her  father. 
She  had  never  expected  him  to  leave  her 
a  penny;  she  took  the  legacy  as  a  way  of 
saying  that  he  limited  his  ill-will  to  the 
period  of  his  lifetime.  "What  was  she  to  do 
with  it  ? 

She  was  an  independent  mouse,  living  in 
her  own  flat  in  Bloomsbiiry,  going  her  own 
ways,  forming  her  own  opinions.  She  made 
her  own  inquiries  as  to  '*  Unlikelies,"  and 
she  formed  lier  own  decision  as  to  the  line  to 
take.  It  was  oidy  then  that  she  wrote  a  note 
to  Peter  Bafray.  Bafray  was  a  sardonic  person 
of  thirty-three.  He  was  tall,  and  almost 
grotesquely  ugly  in  a  strong,  clean-shaven 
way.  The  Bafrays  and  Mertons  had  been 
friends  for  twt^^e^^ra^^^j^^feter  and 
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Dora  had,  at  a  considerably  previous  period, 
bowled  hoops  together.  Peter  was  now  a 
solicitor  in  partnership  with  hfe  father,  and 

possessed  of  more  money  than  is  f^ood  for  a 
single  man.  To  him,  knowing  him  to  be  a 
loyal  friend  and  no  fool,  the  mouse  wrote  as 
follows : — 

"Dear  Pjetek, 

"  Please  dine  with  me  at  the  Twentieth 
Club  on  Satnrday  at  eight.  I've  got  some- 
thing rather  in  your  line,  and  \^e  can  talk  it 
over.    We  shall  be  alone. 

"  Tours  ever, 

"  DoBA  Merton." 

The  Twentieth  is  a  ladies'  club,  and  very 
pretty  in  its  interior,  being  all  white  and 
purple  and  gold,  with  Corinthian  pillars 
where  they  are  required  and  also  elsewhere. 
The  male  guest  goes  to  the  upstaira  dining- 
room.  It  was  in  a  corner  of  this  room  that 
Dora  and  Peter  dined. 

"  And  what  about  the  business  ? "  Peter 
asked  when  dinner  was  half  over. 

"  Well,"  said  Dora,  "  to  begm  with,  have 
you  got  any  money  ? " 

"Just  borrowed  my  cab-fare  from  my 
man." 

"  No,  but  really  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  I  might  be  able  to  find  some," 
Peter  admitted  reluctiintly. 

"  That's  all  right.  Then  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  about  a  little  scheme  of  mine  that  I 
want  yon  to  join  me  in.  To  begin  with,  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  am  now  an  heiress  in  a 
small  way,  through  the  death  of  that  wicked 
old  man,  TJnde  Horace." 

She  told  him  all  about  her  legacy.  "  Now," 
she  continued,  "  what  do  you  think  I  ought 
to  do  ? " 

"If  you  were  an  ordinary  woman  1  should 
tell  you  to  sell  your  '  Unlikelies '  for  what- 
ever they  will  fetch,  and  buy  some  more 
Consols  with  the  money.  But  you  are  not 
an  ordinary  woman.  You  would  keep  an 
eye  on  your  investments  ;  you  don't  want  to 
go  to  sleep  on  them.  Of  course,  I  still  say. 
Sell  your  '  Unlikelies.'  They  are  quite  neg- 
lected, and  I  doubt  if  they  will  ever  go  any 
better.  But  Consols  are  not  good  enough 
for  you.  You'd  better  come  out  of  them, 
and  try  to  get  a  few  first-class  mortgages— 
that  would  make  a  bill  of  costs  for  us,  you 
know,  and  perhaps  you  might — but  wbat's 
the  use  of  ray  talking  ?  You've  made  up 
your  mind  already." 

"Yes,"  said  the  mouse.  "At  least,  I've 
"  thought  of  something.  But  you  may  not 
like  it.    I  sell  the  Consols,  of  course,  but  I 


keep  the  '  Unlikelies,'  and  I  buy  more  *  Un- 
likelies '  with  the  money  that  I  get  for  the 
Consols." 

"  That  sounds  like  madness,  but  I  won't 
say  that  yoa']'e  wrong  until  I  hear  the  rest 
of  the  story.  The  mine's  not  a  good  pro- 
perty, it  is  not  well  managed,  it  has  never 
paid  a  dividend,  and  most  people  think  it 
never  will.    Is  it  worth  it  ?  " 

"  Is  the  price  of  a  thing  on  a  Stock  Ex- 
change regulated  by  what  it's  worth,  or  even 
by  what  the  public  think  it's  worth  ?  What 
about  the  time  when  the  bears  were  caught 
short  of  K.  P.  Commons  ?  "' 

"  There  you  are  talking.  But  are  we  big 
enough  to  run  a  corner  ?  And  do  we  know 
how  to  do  it  ?  You  see,  you've  got  to  make 
your  bears  before  you  can  trap  them." 

"  True.  I'll  give  you  the  scheme.  I'm 
not  prepared  to  put  every  penny  I  possess 
into  it,  but  I  will  put  in  a  good  deal.  If  you 
like  it,  you  will  put  in  two-thirds  as  much, 
and  undertake  all  tlie  business  details — I'm 
too  busy  at  the  office  to  attend  to  them — and 
if  there  are  any  profits  we  will  share  them 
eqmlly.  Will  you  have  any  more  wine  ? 
No  ?  Then  we'll  come  to  the  lounge,  where 
you  can  smoke  and  hsten." 

In  the  lounge  they  talked  eagerly,  argued, 
calculated.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  Peter 
had  accepted  the  scheme  and  the  partner- 
ship. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  as  he  rose,  answering  a 
previous  question  of  hers,  "  it's  difficult  to 
particularise,  but  I  should  say  that  Way  to 
Wealth  was  about  the  absolute  rottenest. 
But  there  wiU  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
financial  organs  to  serve  our  purpose.  I'll 
begin  on  Monday.  Will  you  be  at  the 
mater's  Wednesday  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  can't  get  away  from  the  office  in 
the  afternoon." 

"  You  might  give  that  up  now." 

"  But  I  shan't.  The  work  interests  me. 
And  I  can't  get  it  to  do  unless  I  work 
properly ;  besides,  it  will  be  something  to  fall 
back  upon  when  the  comer  bursts  up." 

Peter  Bafray  laughed  and  said  good-night. 

»        *         «         *        *  ' 

On  Monday,  Peter  Bafray  called  at  the 
excessively  sliabby  office  of  Way  to  Wealth, 
and  interviewed  the  excessively  shabby 
manager  of  that  dislionest  organ. 

"  I  have  been  told,"  said  Peter,  "  that  you 
have  exceptional  facilities  for  making 
inquiries  into  the  value  of  mining  properties." 

"  Tliat  is  so,"  said  thcyinanaffer  Pi;avely. 

"  If,  in  the  (SJ^t^^bMyO^ition,  you 
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"  '  A  friend  of  mine  would 
be  prepared  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  investigation.' " 


came  iicross  auythini;  which  conli) 
be  said  for  '  Uiiiikelies,'  it  woiilfl 
make  an  interesting  editorial  item 
for  your  paper  ;  and  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  lias  a  considerable  holding,  would 
be  prepared  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
investigation." 

This  was  very  nicely  and  delicately  put, 
but  the  manager  ^va^f  not  delicate,  and  did 
not  make  an  nnnecessary  fuss  about  these 
things. 

"  \Vhat  yon  want,"  lie  said,  "  is  a  ten-line 
puff  in  two  issues,  to  come  under  *  The  Man 
in  the  Market '—one  of  onr  best  features. 
Well,  we  can  do  tbat  at  "  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  quote  his  tariff  for  his  conscieuoe. 
It  was  most  moderate. 

The  paragraphs  duly  appeared.  The  first 
b^an :  "  Those  who  clung  patiently  to 
their  *  Unlikelies '  are,  we  uiidci-stand,  about 
to  be  richly  rewarded.  We  have  received 
private  advices  that  sliow  that  the  mine  is  a 
splendid  property,  not  over-capitalised,  and 


would  have  been 
on  the  dividend- 
paying  list 
long  ago  but  for 
mismanagement. 
A  sharp  rise  is 
intended  in  very 
strong  quarters  for 
nest  account. 
Speculators  will 
take  the  bint  and 
get  in  early.  The 
good  news  has 
been  kept  very 
dark,  but  from 
what  we  happen  to 
know  we  sbould 
think  the  shares 
cheap  at  £3." 

One  or  two  of 
the  otlier  inferior 
financial  organs 
were  also  impresR<;d 
\viijli  the  chances 
of  "  Unlikelies," 
their  inspiratioa 
ako  being  directly 
derived  from  Peter 
Bafray  for  a  con- 
;  sideration. 

Now,  it  is  wrong 
to  think  that 
favourable  notices 
in  papers  of  this 
class  have  no  effect 
on  dealers,  suppos- 
ing that  the  dealers 
happen  to  see  the 
notices.  They 
incline  the  man 
who  knows  to  a  very  pessimistic  view  of  the 
company  that  requires  such  rotten  support, 
and  Peter  Bafray  and  Dora  Merton  were 
particularly  anxious  to  discredit  the  buying 
of  "  Unlikelies  "  which  was  to  follow. 

Briefly,  the  partners  disguised  themselves 
as  a  herd  of  weak  bulls.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  few  days,  about  thirty  people,  with 
different  names  and  dealing  with  different 
brokers,  made  purchases  of  "  Unlikelies." 
The  thirty  were  simply  dummies  -different 
incarnations  of  the  partners.  At  the  back 
of  them  all  were  Peter  Bafray  and  Dora 
Merton. 

Purchases  of  this  description,  following 
a  prelude  of  bought  puff  notices,  did  not 
greatly  affect  the  market  in  "  Unlikelies." 
It  looked  exactly  like  the  silly  speculator 
with  no  money,!       jptib(it9v.V^Q  J-ook  this 
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view  had  it  conlirmed  later. '  A  lithographed  It  was  too  tempting.    More  than  one  jobber 

fiost-card  was  sent  round  on  the  following  sold  an  absolute  bear,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases 

ines :  "  A  friend  who  lias  yuur  interests  out  of  a  hundred  they  would  Iiave  been 

at  heart  strongly  recommends  an  immediate  right.    Peter  Bafray  and  Dora  Merton  took 

purchase  of  '  Unlikelies.' "     One  or  two  what  they  offered,  and  began  to  feel  a  little 

jobbers  who  had    received    these    cards  easier  in  their  minds ;  it  was  going  all  right, 

joked  about  them,  but  they  had  their  effect,  The  same  tactics  were  pursued  at  the  end 

and  the  effect  was   precisely  what  was  of  the  next  account.    It  looked,  as  it  was 


"  The  partners  met  in  Oxfurd  Street,  by  chance." 


intended  by  the  caras— to  discredit  tlie 
buying  and  to  provoke  solid  people  to  sell 
a  bear. 

At  the  end  of  the  account  the  weak  bulls 
began,  with  one  consent,  to  carry  over ;  not 
a  single  share  was  lifted.  At  the  same  time 
Way  to  Wealth  came  out  witli  another 
para^rraph  to  the  effect  that  "  Unlikehes " 
would  be  worth  £10  apiece  before  Christmas. 


meant  to  look,  as  if  the  bulls  were  in  a  very 
bad  way.  The  jobbers  carried  over,  bat  they 
made  the  rate  pretty  stiff.  And  again  they 
sold,  and  Bafray  and  Miss  Merton  took  all 
they  could  get.  It  became  a  popular  tip  to 
sell  a  few  "  Unlikelies "  and  make  your 
holiday  expenses.  That  tended  to  check  the 
more  important  soiling  of  tlie  bif:ro;er  people. 
It  began  to  be  wfU^per^dJb^^ Jhe  Jigariug  of 
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"  Unlikelies "  had  been  overdone.  About 
this  time  men  at  his  club  found  Peter  Bafray 
slightly  absent-minded.  He  seemed  always 
to  be  thinking  of  something  else. 

Dora  dined  at  the  house  of  Peter's  father, 
and  Peter  had  some  talk  with  his  partner 
afterwards  in  the  drawing-room.  He  did 
not  look  much  gloomier  than  usual,  but  the 
figures  that  he  showed  Miss  Merton  were  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

"Well,  there  it  is,"  he  said.  "We've  not 
got  as  many  shares  :is  we  thought  we  should, 
and,  to  my  mind,  we've  got  as  many  as  we 
need.  It  may  come  all  right.  The  bears 
will  be  short  of  stock,  of  course,  and  they 
will  have  a  good  deal  to  find.  But  it's  not 
quite  the  certainty  that  we  liad  hoped. 
Upon  my  word,  1  ahnost  wish  I  hadn't  put 
you  in  it." 

"  Tt  w^as  rather  the  other  way." 

"  \o,  you  wouldn't  have  gone  on  if  1  had 
known  enough  to  stop  you.  In  dealings  like 
this  you  can't  absolutely  depend  on  anything. 
A  whisper  or  a  wet  day  may  affect  the 
feeling  of  the  market— or,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  not.  It  was  outside  my  line  of 
business,  and  I  ought  to  have  let  it  alone 
and  persuaded  you  to  let  it  alone,  too.  My 
word !  I  wonder  what  the  governor  would  say 
if  he  knew  !  " 

At  that  moment  the  elder  Bafray  came  up 
and  inquired  genially  what  the  conspiracy 
was. 

At  half-past  four  the  following  afternoon 
the  partn ers  met  in  Oxf ord  Stree*"  by 
chance. 

"  You  look  depressed,"  said  Peter. 

"  So  I  am,"  said  Dora.  "  It's  something 
at  the  office — a  question  of  figures — it 
wouldn't  interest  you,  I  am  afraid." 

"  And  in  the  meantime,  have  you  seen  the 
papers  ? " 

"  No,  I've  not  looked  at  them.  I've  had 
this  thing  on  my  mind.  It's  one  of  those 
cases  where  you  can  see  that  there  is  a 
mistake,  but  you  cannot  find  out  where  it 
is.  I've  been  doing  sums  in  my  sleep  all 
night." 

"I,  on  the  other  hand,  have  seen  the 
papers,  and  a  few  interesting  telegrams.  I 
nave  also  talked  with  a  few  interesting 
people,  including  a  director  of  'Unlikelies.' 
Providence  is  watching  over  us,  and  we  are 
all  right.  Come  and  have  tea  at  that  place 
in  Bond  Street— we  can  afford  it."  He 
stopped  a  passing  hansom. 

"  Strictly  speaking,"  said  Dora,  "  I  was 
going  back  to  my  fiat  to  have  another  turn 
at  those  figures." 


"You've  done  with  them  for  ever.  You'll 
never  do  any  work  ^ain." 

"  I  think  I  should  hate  that."  But  she 
got  into  the  cab. 

"Well,  when  this  is  all  finished,  I  don't 
quite  sec  myself  going  to  an  office  at  ten  every 
morning.  No,  I  think  I'll  do  nothing  for 
about  twenty  years,  and  then  go  after  the 
hears  again — put  the  screw  on,  grind  ihem 
to  powder,  and  blow  them  away,  which  is 
precisely  what  we  are  going  to  do  now." 

"  No,  Peter,  we're  not,"  said  the  mouse 
quietly.  "  We  make  a  lot  of  money — an 
awful  lot — anyway,  if  the  bears  are  really 
caught,  as  you  tell  me.  That  will  do. 
We  re  not  going  to  ruin  anybody." 

"  They  wouldn't  have  thought  twice  about 
ruining  us,  if  they  had  had  the  cliance." 

"  They  would  have  done  what  they  liked  ; 
then  why  shouldn't  we  do  what  we  like  ? 
You  don't  want  to  ruin  people." 

"  Not  as  a  rule.  Still,  if  they  will  come 
in  my  way-  ■  " 

"  You  took  a  fair  amount  of  trouble  to 
get  them  there." 

"  True.  Anyhow,  it's  your  scheme.  And 
we  can  afford  to  be  mercifid.  All !  here 
we  are." 

In  the  tea-shop  Peter  told  her  how  it  was 
that  they  could  afford  to  be  merciful. 

"  It's  simply  a  gigantic  stroke  of  luck.  I 
won't  say  that  it  has  saved  us,  because  I  don't 
think  we  should  have  been  beaten  altogether 
in  any  case.  But  I  own  I  was  a  bit  nervous, 
but  now  I  am  not.  Briefly,  the  '  Unlikely  ' 
has  struck  it  rich.  I've  seen  a  good  many 
cablegrams,  and  they  don't  all  tell  the  same 
story.  According  to  the  more  flamboyant  of 
them,  *  rich '  is  hardly  the  word.  You  would 
imagine  that  the  ore  had  stopped,  and  they 
were  going  on  with  plain  gold— cutting  it 
out  in  slabs,  and  nothing  more  to  do  but 
blow  the  dust  off.  It's  certain  they  are 
on  to  something  good,  but  how  good  and 
how  long  it  will  last  I  can't  say,  and  I  don't 
care.  There  are  influential  people  buying 
'  Unlikelies,'  and  that  is  all  we  want.  I've 
taken  up  our  shares  and  paid  for  them. 
The  bears  are  in  no  end  of  a  stew,  and  are 
trying  to  cover  themselves,  and  are  not 
doing  it.  We  bought  a  fairly  big  block,  at 
five  shiUings  a  time.  They  were  bidding 
£3,  and  not  getting  them,  this  afternoon. 
They've  come  on  strength  where  they 
expected  to  find  weakness  ;  and  in  addition, 
the  luck  is  not  being  good  to  them.  The 
public  will  start  buying  to-morrow.  And 
we  are  on  the  very  best  yeivet."  j 

"  It's  a  pity  \Msim¥  feHftfA^Qg^fe  luck  I" 
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said  Dora.  "  If  this  deai  bad  simply  been 
a  question  of  figures  and  of  accurate  judg- 
ment of  tbe  way  tbe  market  would  view 
things,  it  would  have  been  so  much  more 
satisfactory." 

"  But  there  ia  such  a  thing  as  luck,"  said 
Peter  drily.  "  I'm  sorry,  of  course,  but 
we've  got  to  put  up  witli  it." 

Dora  laughed.  "  Of  course  it  must  sound 
idiotic.  I've  made  a  fortnne,  and  yet  I 
grumble.  Still,  there  is  a  peculiar  satisi'ac- 
tion  iu  seeing  a  thing  work  out  })raciically 
just  as  you  had  calculated  it  would  in  theory." 

"  You're  wonderful  !  "  said  Peter.  "  Have 
you  ever  thought  of  the  possibility  tliat  I 
miglit  ask  you  to  many  me  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said  rather  impatiently  ;  "  that 
kind  of  thing  doesn't  interest  me  at  all, 
either  to  think  about  or  to  talk  about." 

"  I  don't  see  why  on  eartit  it  shouldn't 
interest  you." 

"  If  it  comes  to  that,  I  don't  see  why  my 
feelings  on  a  subject  like  that  should  interest 
you." 

'*  Heoause  1  wish  to  marry  you,"  said 
Peter  gravely. 

"  But  it  won't  l3reak  your  heart  when  I 
refuse  you,  as  I  do  definitely  and  finally  ? " 

"  No  ;  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you 
should  not  refuse  me." 

"  I  don't  see  it." 

"We  arc  both  fairly  literal  ]>eop!e  :  we 
do  not  believe  much  in  romance  ;  we  do 
not  "    But  iiere  Dora  interrupted  liim. 

"  No,  we  may  have  points  in  common, 
but  that's  not  one  of  them.  I  do  believe  in 
romance,  and  I  have  no  belief  in  marriage 
without  it.  But  T  do  believe  that  I  have  no 
capacity  for  romance  ;  education  has  knocked 
it  out  of  me  ;  my  interests  are  not  there. 
I'm  human  enough — I'm  far  less  cynical  and 
merciless  than  you  are— but  T  am  not 
feminine  enough.  I  can't  risk  the  joys  of 
my  present  independence  for  others  which 
are— well,  problematical.  I  won't  say  a 
word  against  marriage,  or  liear  a  word 
against  it.  For  most  women  it's  all  right ; 
but  I  am  outside  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  Yet  you  can  take  risks.  Yon  have  just 
risked  a  few  thousand  pounds- practically 
all  you  had — and  you  are  going  to  be  a  rich 
woman  in  consequence.  The  partnership 
has  begun  well — why  not  continue  it  ?" 

"  I'm  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
scheme :  indeed,  they  wilt  enable  me  to 
carry  out  an  idea  I  have  had  nest  my  heart 
for  a  long  time.  But  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  my  part  iu  it.  You  have  done  the 
really  diiticult  thing.    It  is  easy  enough  to 


make  a  scheme  which  looks  all  right  on 
paper,  but  you  have  cai'ried  it  out  to  success 
in  reality  ;  and  that  I  could  never  have  done. 
If  I  had  tried  it,  they  would  have  turned  on 
me  and  refused  to  caiTy  over  stuff  that  was 
only  one  remove,  if  that,  from  the  rubbish- 
heap  ;  you  saw  that  and  worked  up  enough 
appearance  of  an  active  market.  You,  as  a 
solicitor,  could  find  plenty  of  people  who 
were  willing  to  let  yon  de;d  in  their  names 
and  through  their  dilTerent  brokers  ;  there 
again  I  should  have  been  in  u  fix  ;  and  even 
yon  have  done  much  less  for  ns  than  h;ck 
has  done.  I  am  pleased  with  the  deal,  but 
I  can't  feel  proud  of  it.  No,  this  has  been 
a  lesson  to  uie  ;  it  will  be  my  last  speculation." 

There  was  a  nnnute's  silence,  during  which 
the  mouse  gazed  pensively  at  iier  gloves. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Peter,  "a  penny 
wouldn't  tempt  you  ?  " 

""V^'hat  for?  Oh,  for  my  thoughts,  of 
course.  I  don't  ntind.  1  was  thinking 
about  that  thing  that's  worrying  me — the 
figures  at  the  office,  you  know." 

"  And  will  you  remain  at  the  office  ?  Or 
ai'e  you  going  to  get  a  job  at  a  'Pearce  and 
Plenty '  ? " 

"  Don't  be  bitter.  I'm  not  going  to  do 
either.  I  will  tell  you.  We  have  calculating 
machines,  yon  know.  They're  pretty  good, 
but  I  don't  think  the  last  word  in  calculating 
niaohines  iias  been  said  yet.  Vxn  an  idea 
iu  niy  mind  for  somtthiug  which  will  do 
more,  do  it  better,  and  do  it  more  ijuickly. 
I've  got  the  money  now  to  work  it  out ;  it 
wij]  cost  a  good  deal  to  get  the  different 
models  made  that  I  shall  want,  and  it  wOl 
take  a  good  many  years'  work.  I'm  looking 
forward  to  it." 

"Yes,"  said  Peter,  "I  was  right.  You're 
wonderful  I  " 

m  *  #  *:  * 

The  bears  were  finally  let  out  on  terms 
which  were  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
generous,  but  were  certainly  not  quixotic. 
Peter  did  bis  best  to  save  everybody,  but 
when  very  little  boys  wiU  get  playing  with 
very  big  boys  there  is  every  chance  that  the 
little  boys  may  get  hurt  accidemtally. 

One  little  boy  who  got  hurt  very  badly 
over  the  deal  was  not  a  jobber  at  all,  but  an 
outside  speculator,  and  also  the  manager  of 
that  seventeenth-rate  rag  Way  io  Wealth. 
He  it  was  who  bad  penned  in  bis  organ  those 
two  beautiful  and  thrilling  passages  with 
regard  to  tbe  brilliant  future  of  "  Unhkclies." 
But  iu  his  private  capacity  he  had  sold 
a  considerable  bear  of  them.  Almost  more 
bitter  than  \m  ^t^ifKfOBMsQQ^tfee  duty 
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whicli  devolved  on  liiin  of  sitting'  down  to 
write  a  tviniuplmiit  leader,  lioiulud  "A\'ho 
was  Right  ?  "  and  pointing  out  how  liis  paper 
had  justified  its  name,  and  those  who  had 
taken  its  repeated  advice  of  a  few  weeks 
before  would  now  be  rich  men. 

Peter  informed  his  father  as  to  the  deal 
and  its  success,  and  the  elder  Bafray  said  a 
few  words  (for  about  one  hour  and  a  half) 
on  the  folly  and  criminality  of  going  outside 
your  legitimate  businras.  Peter  listened 
with  every  appearance  of  attention  and 
politeness.    He  is  still  nnmarried,  and  is  in 


tlie  habit  of  saying  that  he  only  met  one 
woman  in  his  life  who  was  clever  enough  to 
be  worth  asking,  and  she  was  too  clever  to 
accept  hiui. 

'["he  boom  in  "  Unlikelies "  did  not 
continue,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of 
the  cablegrams  sent  over  were  slightly 
exaggerated.  If  you  wish  to  secure  a  few,  I 
know  a  man  who  expressed,  tbe  other  day, 
his  willingness  to  part  with  liis  little  lot  of 
three  hundred  for  an  old  knife. 

And  Dora  Merton  is  still  working  at  her 
new  calculating  machine. 


ON  Sunday  afternoons  "H.M.S.  Vernon" 
the  generic  name  given  to  the  ships 
which  f'onn  the  Torpedo  Sclioo!  of 
tlie  Koyal  Navy,  is  thrown  upen  to  the 
friends  of  those  who  are  attached  to  the 
Scliool,  and  also  to  those  who  have  obtained 
official  permission  to  inspect  the  estahHsli- 
ment.  As  many  readers  have  probably  never 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportnnity  of 
inspecting  one  of  the  most  interesting  places 
in  the  British  Isles,  the  following  account  of 
the  work  of  our  sailors  on  the  Vernon,  may 
be  welcome. 

In  Porchester  Creek,  not  very  far  from 
Portsmouth  Harbour,  are  two  stationary 
vessels  joined  end  to  end  by  a  bridge.  One 
is  H.M.S.  Ver/ion,  formerly  the  battleship 
Donegal,  of  101  guns,  and  the  other  is 
H.M.S.  Ariadne^  which  at  the  beginning  of 
last  century  was  a  gallant  fighting  ship  of 
the  line. 

These  vessels  form  the  home  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Torpedo  Schools  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  It  was  started  in  1873  at  the 
instigation  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher, 
under  the  wing  of  the  Gunnery  School,  and 
subsequently,  in  187(i,  became  an  independent 
conceni. 

The  officers  and  men  live  on  board  the 
Armdne,  and  some  thirteen  hundred  of  them 
pass  through  the  Torpedo  School  in  the 


coui-se  of  a  year.  The  great  majority  of 
pupils  going  through  the  School  are  "able 
seamen."  First  they  have  to  attain  a  cerfcahi 
stiuidard  in  the  Gunnery  School  on  "Whale 
Island,  and  if  they  pass  througii  this  satis- 
factorily, permission  is  given  for  them  to  go 
on  to  the  Torpedo  School,  ('lasses  lasting 
four  months  ai'e  then  formed  every  month. 
This  four-montlis'  absencei  from  sea-going 
ships  is  the  minimum  time  in  which  a  seaman 
can  learn  his  work,  and,  as  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  men  for  the  ships,  a  longer  period  of 
tuition  is  not  possible.  As  he  comes  from 
the  Gunnery  School  each  seaman  has-  the 
rating  of  "S.(J,"or  seaman  gunner,  and  if 
he  passes  the  Torpedo  School,  a  "  T,"  repre- 
senting a  torpedo,  is  added,  with  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  pay.  Should  lie  be 
ambitious,  the  sailor  may  rise  to  be  "L.T.O," 
or  leading  torpedo  man,  and  after  some 
experience  at  sea  he  can  go  through  a 
further  coui'se  and  exuniiua'tion  fur  "torpedo 
instructor."  The  higliest  rank  to  which  a 
seaman  can  attain  is  that  of  torpedo  warrant 
officer.  It  is  a  mle  that  every  officer  and 
man  shall  I'eturn  to  the  Torpedo  Scliool  to 
re-qualify  about  every  three  years,  and  this  is 
quite  necessary,  because  science  marches  so 
quickly  that  the  weapons  and  devices  of  to- 
day soon  become  obsolete  and  have  to  give 
place  to  more  improved^pes.  i 
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Something  must  now  be  said  about  the 
officers  of  tiie  Koyal  Navy  and  their  torjiedo 
trainini^. 

The  first  occasion  in  his  Ufe  wlien  a 
midshipuiati  comes  iuto  "  pei'sonai  conUiot" 
— if  one  may  so  express  it — ^with  a  torpedo  is 
when  he  is  placed  on  board  a  sea-going  man- 
of-war  after  period  of  training  on  the 
Britannia.  Herehe  is  then  taught  seamanship, 
gunnery,  and  torpedo  practice  by  a  lieutenant. 
Before  he  can  enter  for  the  officers'  examina- 
tion he  mnst  have  seen  four  and  if  half  years' 
sea  service,  and  during  tlie  time  he  spends  on 
board  he  has  to  pass  yearly  examinations  in 


Toi"pedo  Schools.  If  this  be  granted,  the 
officer  will  have  to  pass  tlirough  courses  of 
stndies  of  twenty  months'  duration,  beginning 
his  work  at  Greenwich  in  a  theoretical 
course,  and  following  it  up  with  a  practical 
course  on  the  Vernon  or  at  the  Whale  Island 
Grunnery  School. 

The  students  of  gunnery  naturally  pass 
most  of  this  time  at  Whale  Island,  and  the 
torpedo  students  on  the  Vernon. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  examinations  are 
held  and  certificates  given.  Those  lieutenants 
who  have  gained  a  first  class  certificate  are,  as 
a  rule,  retained  in  the  training  ship  for  a  year 
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seamanship,  navigation,  gunnery,  torpedo 
practice,  etc. 

If  he  passes  these  subjects  well,  the  middy 
becomes  acting  eub-heutenant,  and  takes  up 
a  series  of  studies  in  England  at  the  Green- 
wicli  Naval  College,  at  the  Torpedo  Training 
Ship  and  the  GuiincryTraining  School 

on  Whale  Island.  The  two  last  are  con- 
veniently near  each  other  at  Portsmouth. 

After  ])assing  more  examinations  he  may 
be  promoted  to  lieutenant  or  sub-lieutenant, 
according  as  he  acquits  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
the  examinera. 

Lieutenants  who  have  seen  six  years' 
service  at  sea  during  their  lieutenancy  may 
apply  for  admission  to  the  Gunnery  and 
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as  instructors,  and  then  receive  the  more 
coveted  appointments  of  gunnery  or  torpedo 
officers  on  large  sea-going  vessels,  or  yet  more 
desirably  on  flagships,  where  they  come  under 
the  notice  of  their  superioi-s,  and  liave  tlic 
best  opportunity  of  turning  their  abilities  to 
account.  Gunnery  and  toipedo  officers  on 
large  sea-going  vessels,  especially  on  flag- 
ships, receive  additional  allowances  of  from 
I  s,  fit?,  to  35.  (id.  a  day,  according  to  the  class 
of  their  several  certificates.  After  three 
years  they  have  to  pass  through  a  re-qualify- 
ing course  of  six  weeks  in  the  Gunnery 
Training  Sciiool,  and  of  two  and  a  half 
months  in  the  Torpedo  Training  Ship. 
In   addition  ^^^,i,^^(5i^gte*t'8  of 
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instnicbiou  there  are  otliers  given  for  junior 
uaval  officers  in  gunnery,  torpedo  practice, 
and  mines. 

All  midshipmen  and  naval  officers  on 
vessels  in  bome  stations  are  required,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  pass  tbrougb  such  a  course,  tlie 
schools  at  Devonport  and  Sheerness  being, 
in  addition  to  Wiiale  Island,  available 
for  gunnery  and  torpedo  courses.  Everv 
lieutenant  aspires  to  be  a  "commander," 
and  before  he  can  rise  to  this  rank  he  must 
have  a  minimum  of  ten  to  fifteen  years' 
service,  of  which  at  least  four  years  must 
have  been  in  a  sea-going  vessel.  Before  the 
commander  can  rise  to  a  captain  he  must 
have  a  minimum  of  two  years'  service  as 
commander,  of  which  at  least  one  year  must 
have  been  in  a  sea-going  vessel.  There  arc 
always  a  certain  number  of  captains  ou  the 
temporary  half-pay  list,  for  there  are  not 
euougli  posts  to  go  ronnd,  and  the  period  of 
leisure  is  generally  employed  in  attending  a 
higher  course  of  studies  in  tiie  Naval  College 
at  Greenwich,  and  guuiicry  and  torpedo 
courses  in  the  Vernon  and  on  Whale  Island. 

In  the  Royal  Navy  the  Whitehead  torpedo 
is  looked  upon  as  a  most  valuable  weapon, 
and  therefore  great  care  is  taken  that  every 
sailor  (whether  seaman  or  officer)  wlio  enters 
the  Venwii  shall  be  thoroughly  grounded  in 
all  that  appertains  to  torpedo  warfare.  The 
young  oiiicer  may  one  day  find  himself  in 
command  of  a  torpedo  boat,  a  torpedo  gun- 
boat, or  a  torpedo  boat  destroyer,  or  he  may 
rise  to  be  torpedo-lieutenant  on  a  battleship 
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THE  " Vernon's"  cicest. 

or  cruiser.  He  must  therefore  understand 
the  "  Whiteheitd  "  thoroughly,  and  accustom 
himself,  by  practice,  to  its  employment  in 
battle. 

A  writer  once  remarked  of  Captain 
Dumford,  G.B.,  I).S.O.,  the  predecessor 
of  Captain  C.  G.  Robinson,  who  is  now  the 
able  commander  of 
the  Torpedo  School 
Ship  Venion,  that 
he  was  an  oflicer 
"who  eomhiued  a 
close  acquaintance 
with  tlie  tlieoretiail 
or  aciwlcmic  know- 
ledge of  torpedo  and 
electrical  work  with 
the  energy,  dash  and 
lesource  which  are 
required  in  the  dan- 
gerous work  of  hand- 
ling flotillas  of  tor- 
pedo boats.  The 
torpedo  and  the  tor- 
pedo boat  have  been 
called  the  forlorn 
lioj)es  of  navies,  and 
forlorn  hopes  require 
such  men  to  carry 
them   to  successful 
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THE  WtllTEHUAU  TOKI'EUO  IN  ACTION,     (1)  GOING  ! 


Besides  instruction  in  mines  and  tor- 
pedoes, tlie  course  on  the  Vernon  embraces 
ill!  branches  of  electricity  as  applied  to  naval 
mattt'i's.  Tlie  use  oF  tlic  sciirclilight  is 
airion<?st  tlieso.  Every  sliip  and  sea-going 
torpedo  boat  carries  one  or  more  searcliligbts. 
Tliese  are  used  for  lighting  np  the  entrance 
into  port,  foi'  ilbiniinating  the  ships  of  the 
enemy,  so  that  the  gnus  may  be  brought  to 
bear  on  lier,  and  for  signalling  purposes.  On 
a  clear  night  the  gleam  from  a  25,000  candle- 
power  searchlight  is 
visible  at  a  distance 
of  no  less  than 
sixty  miles.  Some 
consider  that  a 
searchlight  on  a 
battleship,  if  skil- 
fully directed,'  will 
keep  off  all  torpedo 
boats,  but  the  im- 
mense glare  some- 
time prevents  the 
man  on  the  look- 
out from  observing 
the  stealthy  ap- 
proach of  one  of 
these  "  misquitoes 
of  the  sea."  An 
attempt  has  re- 
cently been  made 
to  devise  some  ap- 
paratus whereby  the 
torpedo  might  be 
able  to  counteract 
the   rays   of  the 


searchlight  aud 
escape  observation. 

When  the  Tor- 
pedo  School  first 

started  on  an  inde- 
pendent career,  in 
1870,  the  instruc- 
tors made  a  series  of 
trials  of  a  dynamo, 
to  see  if  it  eoidd  be 
used  in  the  Navy. 
At  the  present  time 
tliere  are  at  least 
three  dynamos  in 
every  battleship, 
and  every  cruiser 
and  battleship  is 
lighted  from  top  to 
bfittom  by  electric 
light.  Besides  this, 
electricity  is  also 
employed  for  the 
working  of  heavy 
for  telegraphy  and 
of  guns. 


weights  on  board  ship 
telephony ;  for  the  electric  firing 
mines,  and  torpedoes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

All  these  matters  are  included  in  the 
Vcrnon''ii  progranuue,  and  a  good  many  more 
besides,  for  in  addition  to  the  work  of 
instruction  and  examinatii>n,  experimental 
researclies  arc  carried  out  l)y  tiie  orticers,  who 
also  survey  and  test  most  oi'  the  torpedo  and 
electrical  fittings  supplied  for  the  Navy. 

It  is  needless  to  ssiv  that  the  men  of  the 
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Vernon  take  the  keenest  interest  in  tke 

fffogress  of  science,  and  are  always  on  the 
ook-out  for  any  invention  or  discovery  which 
may  be  of  use  in  the  Service. 

We  bcliovc  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
"  hydrophone  " — an  under-water  telephone — 
is  beinj^  tested,  witli  a  view  to  its  sidoption 
in  tlio  Navy.  This  instrument  might  be 
useful  in  detecting  the  approach  of  a  ship, 
hostile  or  otherwise,  at  niglit  or  in  a  fog. 

Wireless  telegraphy  also  interests  the  men 
of  the  Vei  »on^  and  it  is  expected  that  prac- 
tical resulfcs  of  great  value  to  the  Navy  will 


been  thereby  rendered  so  handy  iu  electrical 
work  generally  that  they  would  readily  find 
employment  in  civil  life. 

The  cr^t  of  the  Vernon,  of  which  we  give 

a  photograph,  consists  of  two  torpedoes 
crossed  in  front  of  a  submarine  mine  case  ; 
above  is  a  crown  with  naval  emblems,  and 
below  on  a  scroll  is  the  Vernon.''^  motto, 
"  Vernon  semper  riret.'" 

The  Torpedo  School  when  it  fii"st  started 
was  housed  in  the  vessel,  but  it  soon  grew  so 
rapidly  that  additional  quai'ters  were  re- 
quired.   The  Vernon  had,  however,  heen  ao 


(3)  <;osk! 


be  the  outcome  of  the  experiments  now  in 
progress.  Another  invention  of  which  trial 
is  being  now  made  is  the  "  gyroscope,"  an 
instrument  which  will  force  a  torpedo  to 
travel  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  first 
fired.  For  the  purposes  of  these  original 
investigations  the  Admiralty  makes  a  grant 
of  £50  a  year.  Someone  recently  remarked 
that  if  the  Peace  Conference  were  to  have  the 
effect  of  laying  np  the  Navy  to-morrow, 
the  great  majority  of  the  men  that  have 
been  through  the  Torpedo  School  have 


carefully  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
School's  work  that  it  was  decided  to  retain 
lier  for  a  section  of  the  enlarged  operations. 

The  old  vessel  was  therefore  turned  into  a  sepa- 
rate establishment  under  the  name  of  Actceon, 
from  which  all  tlie  practical  wc^k  was  to  be 
carried  out,  while  the  lhne;fa!  was  fitted  out 
as  the  Veriiim^  to  carry  all  the  instructional  and 
store  rooms.  In  addition,  separate  schools 
were  formed  at  Plymouth  and  Sheerness. 

The  photograph  on  page279  shows  the  home 
of  the  Toi-pedo  School^^C|^hi^er  ship, 
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foi'merly  the  Doiwgal,  liiis  been  renamed  tiie 
Vernon,  iind  tiie  smaller  une  is  the  Ariadne, 

Another  photograph  reproduces  an  original 
"  press  warrant"  in  possession  of  tlie  Vernon. 
Everyone  has  heard  of  the  press-gang,  but 


not  everyone  has  seen  an  actual  warrtmt  for 
the  work  of  "  impressing."  Another  iilustra- 
tiou  shows  the  workshop  on  the  Vernon,  wliere 
the  Whitehead  torpedoes  are  stored.  In  the 
left-hand  corner  are  three  different  varieties 


of  the  "  heads  "  of  those  torpedoes.  It  may 
surprise  many  to  learn  that  tlie  middle  one, 
although  much  bhiiiter  than  tiie  other  two,  has 
been  found  to  travel  the  faster  in  tiie  water. 
The  hiyman  does  not  always  realise  the 
difference  between 
the  "  mine  "  and  the 
"  torpedo,"  and  it . 
may  be  as  well  to 
enlighten  him  on 
this  point.  Both 
are  cases  containing 
charges  of  explosive, 
but  whilst  tiic  for- 
mer is  always  sta- 
tionary, the  hitter  is 
made  to  move 
through  the  w^ater 
towards  the  object 
at  which  it  is  aimed. 

In  the  event  of  an 
enemy  attempting  to 
invade  our  coasts, 
the  submarine  min- 
ing companies  of  the 
Royal  Engineers 
would  proceed  to  lay 
mines  in  our  har- 
bours and  ports,  and 
the  ships  of  the 
enemy  would  think 
twice  before  attempt- 
ing to  enter  them. 
While  the  task  of 
"  mining  "  would  in 
time  of  war  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  Corps 
of  Royal  Engineers, 
"countermining" 
is  labour  entrusted 
to  the  Royal  Navy. 

Countermining  is 
one  of  the  methods 
used  to  destroy  a 
mine  field,  and  con- 
sists in  laying  a  set 
of  mines  close  to 
those  ■(>laced  in  posi- 
tion by  the  enemy, 
and  hring  them  in 
such  a  way  tliat  the 
adversary's  mines 
are  completely  de- 
stroyed. Though 
difficult  and  dangerous,  our  sailors,  both  men 
and  officers,  become  experts  at  the  work 
while  on  the  Ferftow,  and  they  may  be  trusted 
to  perform  their  task  bravely  and  efficiently 
whenever  the  "s?f|jPS^.8v^OOQ  Ic 


'"'opt  irVl 

->  -  -1  .A  ^ 


His  Mujestv's  Plaiiialum*!,  C\-c." 


I  Admir.iluflfic  Uiihed  Kingdom 


to  fforif  \n  V.  sUi^HKi  R«t^  updjt  Rivci^ifMiali  lie  nlfctssirrl^ll 
either  toman  l^JMjye^yls  Sb%iimJer^ii*C^m\(5«rtift-irtiix>'^^ 
.other  of  H-s ;  ^^VSiiips,  |i^l>g  UM.!  i^i^^af^ 

you  are^to  t  ce  eaiCj  that  neitfier  j'iii3is^]f|or  anv .  Offifcer 
sti^feooS^  by  oujJojdmanti.  or  receive  aay  Mont'v,  Gt-^uityWif 
Kewiurd^or^    :lier  oons-denilioii  nhaf!MJC\ei-,  Tor 'iln- Sparing,  % 
~         .     3Exchangiiif(,  <   DiM.haiv.Hig,  an.!' PerBoa  orPefoos  Tmi>j«f,i,e(l,  *' 
,ZT''^    ,  or  tt)      imprt  led,  :it  j  ou  « ill  ailswer  it  at  jour  Vou  i^'^* 

,  5:,;  '    '  ^"""^  ""^  Pfrw.li  witli  the  execution  of  fill-.  Warranl, 

■^-^j^"  ,  -  111'*  a  Out  mis  On  Officer,  wid  to  insfrl  lus,  Name  awi  Oljfece  is  ;~ 
si  '  "'^  Drputatiu/on  tlie  otbfr  wtr  frtTCof,  aotl  aet^Ota'^^d  " 

\'  i'-J^^t-^''    """^  ■o—Tiii3  \V.inai)t  to  TOnliiiNcin  Kotce -^jil  jgn 

f-^     Tl(trty-fit-t  T  ly-of  Di^cpfiiber,  Js]5,  and  in  fiif  dne^etc-a&jt 

therpof,      >ti  ior%  Shmtrs,  Ju'itii-fS  of  (lie  Pcai  i;  Kiiififf.,  Ct)i*if  > 
'■'k'l  '■^'^1^  ■'^''^'""''"■owgK  and  aliotliPi-  His  M&jpNty's  Offit^m*^^ 
'  "..^  Siihjects,  whomit  iuajr  cni.cwn,  are  hpre»>y  rp  j-  ircd  to  be  nidS^ 
.     ami  assisting  flffMtfc  you;  ani  tiiose  emiiioved  Kj  joo,  u>  tl^Y 


tLek  Perils.' 


^  HbimIs,^^!  the  Seal  of  the  Oifict  i,f-  'id,ni-' 
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Two  kinds  of  tor- 
pedo are  in  use  in 
tlie  Royal  Navy. 
One  is  the  Brennan, 
the  other  the  White- 
head. The  ^rmer 
is  Tised  for  coast 
defence  work  only, 
and  is  in  the  hands 
of  tlie  Eoyal  Kiigi- 
neei-H.  It  is  tlie 
invention  of  Mr. 
Louis  Jireiinaii, 
O.B.,  and  it  consists 
of  a  cigar  -  shaped 
object  charged  with 
explosive,  which  is 
fired  from  the  shore, 
and  guided  to  its 
destination  by  means 
of  wires  attached  to 
it.  one  on  each  side. 

The  Whitehead, 
on  tlie  contrary,  pro- 
pels itself  along  in 
the  water,  and  when 

once  started  on  its  career  beneath  the  waves, 
it  is  beyond  the  control  of  human  ^ency. 
There  are  some  who  believe  that  torpedoes 
steered  by  wireless  telegraphy  will  be  the 
weapons  of  the  future,  and  doubtless  the  busy 
brains  of  the  Ver, Kill's  staff  are  already  at  work 
on  the  problem.  But  tlie  "handy  men"  on  the 
Vernon  are  bound  liy  the  King's  regulations 
to  give  no  information  to  oiitsider.sconcci'ning 


TUB  STAKK  OKFICUlia  OF  THE  "vEKSON," 


the  many  and  varied  experiments  that  are 
being  made  on  the  Vernon  with  the  pur])ose 
of  discovering  the  best  method  of  desti'oying 
any  "  submarines "  that  might  attack  our 
battleships  and  cruisers.  "  Were  I  offered 
£1,000  to  divulge  information,  I  would 
refnse,"  said  one  of  the  l'er;/o/;'.s-  crew  ;  and 
this,  one  feels,  is  the  right  spirit  in  which 
such  important  work  should  be  ciii-ried  on. 


RAFTSMEN  RUNNING  THE  HAPIDS: 
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THE  HEART  OF  A  MYSTERY. 


By  L.  T.  MEADE  and  ROBERT  EUSTACE.* 


m.  III.— THE  TIGBR^S  CLAW. 


AD  EM  GI- 
SELLE DE- 
LAC  OURT 
liadnowtwice 
attempied  my 
life.  "From 
tlie  miinncr, 
tlie  words  and 
actions  of  the 
unfortunate 
'  girl  who  had 
committed  sui- 
cide in  the  mo- 
ment of  failure, 
this  was  abun- 
dantly evident. 

"I   shall  put 
the  matter  into 
the  hands  of  the 
authorities,"  I  said  to  myself,  and  when  my 
friend  Jack  hurried  to  England,  I  remained 
behind  at  Lisbon. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  my  arrival 
I  called  upon  the  British  Consul. 

He  received  me  courteously,  and  I  need 
scarcely  describe  his  amazement  when  I 
explained  my  position. 

"  I  am  a  witness  to  all  that  occurred,"  I 
said  to  hitii,  "and  my  friend  Tracey  is 
prepared  to  return  to  Portugal  at  any  time 
to  bear  me  out.  I  trust,  sir,"  I  added, 
"  that  you  will  give  me  your  advice  and 
assistance,  for  truly  I  am  in  a  position  of 
grave  danger." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  with  regard 
to  that,"  was  his  reply.  "  I  had  a  letter  this 
morning  from  M.  Ayres,  the  French  Consul, 
informing  me  that  Mademoiselle  Delacourt 
was  here." 

"  Here  !  "  I  cried,  starting  to  my  feet,  and 
a  cold  sensation  running  through  my  frame. 

"  Yes,  here,  Mr.  Piienays  ;  she  is  staying 
witli  the  Duchess  of  Almeida  now.  That 
terrible  woman  has  friends  everywhere  in 
the  highest  positions,  and  I  may  as  well  tell 
you,  you  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 


*  Corn-right,  15)01,  by  L.  T.  Meade,  ia  the  United 
States  of  America. 


substantiate  the  charge  of  conspiracy  against 
a  lady  in  her  position.    Her  influence,  too, 

ia  very  great :  and  though  the  authorities  are 
civility  itself  to  the  Englisii,  you  know,  my 
dear  sir,  they  are  very  slow,  phenomenally 
slow.  Position  and  Court  influence  can  do 
anything  here  when  backed  by  money. 
Mademoiselle  Delacourt  is  known ;  you  are 
imknown.  I  think  it  is  moat  unwise  of  you 
to  have  come  to  Portugal. " 
"  Why  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Well,  in  the  first  instance,  there  is  no 
capital  punishment  here,  and  in  the  next, 
money  will  do  practically  everything.  You 
are,  believe  me,  far  safer  on  English  soil. 
This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  I  am  sorry 
for  you." 

"  But  can  you  help  me  ? "  I  asked  with  some 
impatience. 

He  paused,  silent  for  a  moment,  evidently 
thinking  deeply. 

"  I  can  do  nothing,"  he  said  then.  "  It  is 
out  of  my  power  to  work  in  the  dark,  and 
against  such  a  foe  as  Mademoiselle  Delacourt. 
But  there  is  one  man  who  might  nnder  you 
assistance.  He  is  a  Portuguese,  and  aperaonal 
friend  of  mine,  and  he  is  engaged  by  the 
Government  in  many  secret  international 
inquiries.  You  may  trust  him  absolntely. 
He  is  a  very  smart  man,  and  speaks  almost 
every  European  language.  In  short,  you 
will  find  him  an  excellent  fellow.  This  is 
his  name  and  address.  I  should  go  and  see 
him  at  once." 

I  toolc  the  slip  of  paper  he  gave  me.  On 
it  was  written— 

Jose  da  Fondeca  Pinheiro, 

Avenida  da  Libardade,  32a. 

Thanking  the  British.  Consul,  I  went  at 
once  to  the  address. 

I  found  myself  standing  before  one  of  the 
finest  houses  in  the  beautiful  Avenue.  It 
was  set  back  from  the  road  and  surrounded 
by  a  garden,  in  which  many  magnificent 
palms  were  growing.  A  liveried  servant 
answered  my  ring  and  ushered  me  into  the 
presence  of  his  master.  (TPhe  £otfluguese  are 
noted  for  their^MMStWeMjSm  I  had 
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rarely  seen  anyone  so  perfectly  attired. 
Senlior  Pinheiro  was  rcliiieuieiit  personified, 
from  hia  wliite,  almond-shaped  nailH  and 
jewelled  lingers,  to  liis  pointed  and  poiisiied 
boots. 

On  explainifiE^  who  I  was,  he  handed  me  a 
chair  and  seated  himself  at  a  desk,  upon 
which  lay  a  heap  of  ofBcial-looking  papers 
and  a  large  revolver.  As  he  laid  his  left 
hand  on  the  table,  I  noticed  with  astonish- 
ment that  two'  of  the  fingers  were  wanting. 

"1  wasalmost  expecting  yon,  fir.  Phenays," 
he  said,  speaking  in  perfect  English  and 
stroking  his  black,  pointed  beard.  "  She  is  a 
clever  woman,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"Whom  do  you  .mean  ?"  I  exclaimed  in 
astonishment. 

"  I  mean  Mademoiselle  Delacourt,  of 
course,"  he  replied.  "I  know  something  of 
your  case,  sir." 

"  What !  you  know  Mademoiselle  Dela- 
court ? " 

"  I  l;iiow  her  well.  I  have  met  her  in 
Paris,  lietliii,  \'ieima,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
I  was  dining  with  her  at  the  Duchess  of 
Almeida's  last  night." 

"And  you  know  about  my  special  case  ?  " 

"  I  know  of  the  attempt  made  on  your 
life  a  few  days  ago  at,  Cintra.  I  was  at 
Government  House  when  the  police  tele- 
graphed the  news.  There  will  be  an  inquiry; 
of  course  ;  but,  apart  from  that,  I  can  astonish 
you  by  telling  you  that  I  knew  of  your 
escape  from  the  Chateau  Laroque.  The  affair 
was  communicated  to  all  the  European  de- 
tective agencies." 

"You  astound  me!"  1  cried,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  pleasant  feeling  of  security  stole 
over  me.  1  felt  that  here,  indeed,  I  had  a 
good  friend. 

"Of  course  you  are  mad  to  have  left 
England,"  continued  Pinheiro.  "  But  do  you 
know,  Mr.  Phenays,  I  am  glad  that  you 
have  come." 

He  spoke  in  a  curious  tone  and  looked 
me  full  in  the  face. 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Because,"  he  said,  bending  towards  me, 
and  with  the  fist  of  his  crippled  hand  lightly 
clenched,  "  because  it  is  the  one  desire  of 
my  life  to  sec  that  woman  in  chains." 

The  sudden  transformation  in  the  man's 
face  was  extraordinary— all  the  passion  of  his 
,hot  Latin  blood,  which  only  boils  at  some 
personal  wrong,  showed  now  in  his  voice,  his 
eyes,  and  his  features. 

"Nothing,"  he  continued,  "would  give 
me  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  Mademoiselle 
Delacourt  exposed  in  her  true  character, 


than  to  see  her  driven  in  disgrace  from  the 
European  Courts.  But  if  that  is  effected  it 
means  also  her  imprisonment.  I  can't  help 
admiring  her  sometimes,"  he  continued,  a 
grim  smile  playing  round  his  lips.  "  She  is, 
I  think,  mad  ;  no  one  who  was  not  mad  could 
he  so  devilish  clever." 

"  You  have  some  personal  animosity 
against  her,  I  presume  ? "  I  continued. 

He  held  up  his  crippled  hand. 

"  I  owe  that  to  her,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice.  "  Some  day  I  will  tell  you  how  it 
happened." 

'*  Well,"  I  said,  "  what  can  you  do  for 
me  ?  I  can  bring  valuable  witness  to  testify 
to  the  truth  of  my  story.  The  suicide  of 
Miss  Hamilton  is  a  fact  well  authenticated  at 
Cintra.  How  can  you  protect  me  in  future  ? 
I  am  young,  innocent,  I  love  life,  and  I 
don't  want  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  knife  of 
the  assassin." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  replied. 

As  he  spoke  he  rose  and  drew  nimself  up 
to  his  full  height. 

"  Mr.  Phenays,"  he  said,  "  this  arrival  of 
yours  means  a  complete  change  in  my  own 
life.  Yon  are  in  diliicuJiT,  and,  I  will  not 
deny  it,  in  extrense  danger.  Now,  you  will 
not  object  to  my  joining  you  in  this  matter  ; 
it  will  cost  nothing,  and  you  will  have  the 
advantage  of  my  experience  and  knowledge 
in  the  hunting  down  of  this  woman.  You, 
the  hunted,  snail  turn  hunter,  and  we  will 
rid  Europe  of  a  pestilential  and  powerful 
malefactor." 

I  grasped  bis  hand. 

"  You  mean  this,  Senhor  Pinheiro  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"1  was  nevermore  serious  in  my  life  ;  the 
whole  of  my  energies  shall  be  directed  to  this 
object.  Mademoiselle,  I  know,  has  gone  from 
Lisbon  ;  therefore,  for  the  time  you  are  per- 
fectly safe — in  fact,  you  are  safer  here  than 
anywhere  else.  Stay  on  for  tilie  present  and 
enjoy  yourself,  while  I  mature  my  scheme." 

"With  delight,"  I  murmured,  and  a  vast 
burden  seemed  lifted  from  my  mind  at  the 
thought  of  having  this  shrewd  and  clever 
man  to  work  with  mo,  to  protect  me  from 
dangers  that  I  should  never  see,  and,  still 
more,  to  help  me  to  deliver  Mademoiselle 
Delacourt  into  the  hands  of  justice.  It 
seemed  almost  too  good  to  be  believed. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "having  made  our 
decision,  we  will  enjoy  ourselves  until  the 
time  for  action  arrives.  You  shall  see  all 
that  Lisbon  has  to  show  to  the  stranger,  and 
you  will  meet  all  the  people  worth  meeting. 
To-morrow  we^wjll,  ^^^c^^^h^ess  with 
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plctisnre,  and  \  wiil  tiikcyoii  to  cull  iiiioii  tlic 
huchess  of  Almeida  at  lici'  castle  at  Estoril,  a 
lovely  spot  at  the  uioiith  of  tlie  river  on  tlie 
seashore.  I  am  diiiiiig  oat  to-ni^ht,  or  1 
would  ask  you  to  come  liere.  AVliere  are 
you  stiijiujj  ? 

"At  DuraiKl's  IJoiel,"  I  said. 

"Very  good.  I  will  expect  you  at  eleven 
to-morrow  lnorJlint^,  and  I  will  drive  you 
over  to  the  Oastle  to  breakfast." 

It  was  many  days  since  I  had  en  joyed  a. 
nieal  as  1  diil  niy  solitary  dinner  that  nii^lit 
at  my  hotel.  A  great  light  had  broken ;  I 
had  found  a  friend  of  evident  ability,  a  man 
in  touch  with  all  the  European  police,  an 
cmirmt  with  diplomatic  affairs,  and  movinj^ 


was  standing  on  the  steps  of  his  haiidsonie 
liunse,  evidently  waiting  for  me. 

"  .lust  ready,"  he  wiid  gaily.  "  Come 
along,  the  dog-cart  is  coming  round.  By 
the  way,"  he  mlded,  as  we  got  in  and  he  took 
the  reins  and  drove  off  at  a  spanking  pitce, 
"  the  Duchess  does  not  speak  English,  and 
as  yon  do  not  know  Portuguese  well,  you  liad 
l)etter  talk  to  her  in  French." 

"  I  can  do  that,"  I  answered. 

We  were  now  going  down  the  Rua  Augiiste, 
and  out  by  the  Boa  Vistii  eml)ankment.  Our 
way  lay  along  the  Tagus,  which  was  covered 
with  numerous  cnift  and  abounding  with  life 
and  animation.  Picturesque  mountains  lined 
tlie  opposite  hanks.    In  less  than  ati  lionrwe 


'  I  owe  that  to  her,'  he  said." 


in  tlie  best  Portuguese  society.  There  had 
been  no  acting  in  his  sudden  outburst  of 
passionate  hatred  against  Mademoiselle  Dela- 
court.  I  felt  sure  that  if  ever  a  time  came 
when  lie  was  in  a  position  to  pay  off  his  debt 
to  her,  she  would  receive  little  mercy.  No 
race  can  be  kinder,  more  sympathetic  and 
gentle,  than  the  Portugnese,  but  none  can  be 
more  devilislily  cruel  -  and  vindictive  when 
they  avenge  a  personal  wTong.  Mademoi- 
selle would  soon  see  that  Seuhor  Pinheiro  was 
working  on  my  side,  and  this  fact  would  in 
itself  prevent  niolestiition. 

I  went  roimd  early  the  next  morning  to 
Seuhor  Pinheiro's  house,  for  I  was  impatient 
to  see  him  again  and  assure  myself  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  altogether  on  my  side.  He 


reached  Almeida  (^astie,  a  grand  old  building 
still  reUiitiiug  its  Moorish  architecture.  The 
Castle  was  surroun<le<i  in  front  by  magnificent 
gardens  of  palms  and  pines,  while  the  back 
of  the  building  ran  down  on  to  the  sand  by 
the  seashore,  in  which  the  buttresses  were 
deeply  embedded.  As  we  drove  out,  Senlior 
Pinheiro  gave  me  a  short  account  of  the  old 
place.  The  Castle  had  been  a  Moorish 
fortress  until  1147,  when  Alfonso  Henriqnes, 
the  firet  King  of  Portugal,  assisteil  by  other 
Crusaders  bound  for  Palestine,  surrounded 
Lisbon,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  and 
after  five  months'  hard  fighting  he  entered 
the  city  in  triumph.  After  this,  the  house 
was  given  by  him  Uy  his^-valiant jlieutenaut, 
the  first  Duke  dfstjfcliaeidl^iQgi^e  family 
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it  baa  remained  ever 
since.  Pinlieiro  iu- 
fonned  me  that  the 

house  ^Yas  full  of 
troiisiires  presented  to 
Uie  family  by  the  cele- 
brated Vaseo  da  Gama, 
on  his  retnrn  from 
India  in  14!)i). 

"Remember,"  be 
said,  as  we  stopped  at 
the  house,  "I  am-- 
introducing  you  as  a 
friendof  Mademofeelle 
Delacourt's  " 

"  But    why  ? "  I 
interrupted,  in  great  surprise. 

"  Because,"  lie  answered, 
"  in  no  other  way  can  yon  get 
information  about  her.  She 
is,  Eis  I  have  already  said,  one 
of  the  cleverest  women  in 
Europe.  My  friends  here 
also  believe  lier  to  be  an 
impersonification  of  ali  the 
virtues,  and  if  tliey  think  that 
you  are  a  friend  of  hers  they 
can  talk  freely." 

We  were  shown  into  a 
magnificent  mJa,  overlooking 
the  sunlit  sea,  where  we  were 
received  by  tlie  Duchess  and 
her  daughter,  the  Marqueza 
Ferraz.  Both  ladies  welcomed 
Pinheiro  with  effusion,  and 
me  with  kindly  warmth. 
Portuguese  girls  are,  as  a  rule,  not  good- 
looking  ;  but  the  young  Marqueza  was  an 
exception  of  the  most  striking  kind.  She 
was  tali  and  slender,  with  the  extreme  bloom 
of  youtli  on  her  softly  rounded  cheeks,  with 
dark,  lustrous  eyes  and  grace  in  her  every 
movement.  But  the  extraordinary  thing 
about  her  was  this— she  had  a  remarkable 
likeness  to  Mademoiselle  Delaconrt.  So 
striking  was  this  likeness  that  I  caught  my- 
self looking  at  her  again  and  again.  A 
sensation  aJmost  of  repulsion  came  over  me 
as  I  did  so,  although  the  likeness  between 
the  Marqueza  and  Mademoiselle  Delacourt 
only  applied  to  features,  and  not  at  all  to 
expression  ;  for  the  young  girl  had  a  frank 
and  lovely  face,  full  of  kindness  and  good 
nature. 

While  Senhor  Pinheiro  talked  to  the 
Duchess,  the  Marqueza  came  and  took  a 
seat  near  to  me. 

"  So  you  know  Mademoiselle  Delaconrt, 
Monsieur  Phenays  ?"  she  said,  speaking  with 


There  is  an  old  kgend  uttuchcd  ti>  this  head-dress.' " 


a  most  charming  French  accent,  and  using 
that  tongue.  Mademoiselle  is  oue  of  my 
greatest  friends.  Mother  and  I  have  often 
stayed  with  her  in  Paris.    Certainly  she  is 

one  of  the  cleverest  women  I  have  ever  met. 
Did  yon  happen  to  see  her  on  her  flying  visit 
to  Lisbon  ?" 

"  No,"  I  answered.  "  Was  her  visit  a  very 
short  one  ?" 

"  Of  course  it  was,"  answered  the 
Marqueza  ;  "  that  gay  Mademoiselle  never 
stays  long  in  oue  place.  She  thinks  nothing 
of  visiting  half  the  European  capitals  in  leas 
than  three  weeks." 

"  On  pleasure  or  business  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Pleasure,  of  course :  just  to  visit  her 
numerous  friends.  But  she  certainly  always 
tnlkfi  about  business.  Mother'  and  I  quite 
laugh  at  her  about  it.  Such  a  speech  is  so 
like  a  Parisian.  Why,  one  of  those  dear 
creatures  will  go  half  over  Europe  to 
buy  a  new  tea-gown.  T^^iUt'  JlQT^*^" 
like  the  Fortu^^,  ^5311©!]^^^  ^enays  ? 
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Seiilior  Pinheiro  tells  me  this  is  your  first 

visit." 

"  Yes,  my  first,"  I  answered.  "  I  do  not 
know  Lisbon  well, but  Cintra  is  very  beautiful." 
As  I  mentioned  the  latter  place  1  could  not 
help  giving  an  involuntary  shudder. 

"  Oh,  yes,  beautiful ;  but  so  dull,  no  one 
ever  goes  there  now.  By  the  way,  are  you 
interested  in  old  curios  ?  We  have  a  wonder- 
ful collection  from  India.  Shall  I  show 
them  to  you  before  we  go  to  breakfast  ? " 

"I  should  like  nofcliin^  better,"!  replied. 

"  Tiieu  we  will  leave  mother  and  Senhor 
Pinheiro  to  discuss  the  latest  Lisbon  scandals. 
The  Senhor  knows  everyone  and  everything, 
and  is  so  awfully  clever.  Between  ourselves, 
I  am  a  little  afraid  of  him." 

The  true  charm  of  Portuguese  society  lies 
in  the  power  the  host  has  to  make  his  visitors 
at  home.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Marqueza 
was  showing  me  over  the  beautiful  house 
and  chatting  about  the  treasures,  her  face 
full  of  animation  and  her  eyes  bright. 
Presently  we  entered  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  Vasco  da  Uama  curios  were  kept. 
They  were  of  great  rarity  and  value — carved 
ivories,  elephant  goads,  rare  gold  ornaments 
set  with  jewels,  and  magnificent  jade  bowls. 
One  piece  in  especial  attracted  my  attention. 
It  w{^  a  Hindoo  head-dress  of  great  mag- 
nificence. It  was  chiefly  made  of  finely 
woven  silks  of  various  shades,  the  colour 
strengthened  by  plaits  of  gold  thread,  and 
surmounted  by  four  of  the  most  enormous 
tiger's  claws  I  had  ever  seen.  These  were 
set,  but  with  their  sharp  points  outwards, 
like  four  liorns. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  iwlmiring  that  lietid -dress," 
said  tlie  Marqueza,  coming  over  to  where  I 
was  standing.  "  fs  it  not  curious  and  won- 
derful ?  It  was  the  first  thing  Francesca 
pounced  on  when  she  came  to  examine  the 
curios.  She  was  quite  thrilled  with  it  and 
examined  it  most  carefully." 

"  It  looks  rather  a  dangerous  sort  of  head- 
dress if  you  wanted  to  kiss  the  lady,"  I 
could  not  help  remarking.  "These  claw 
points  are  sts  sharp  as  needles." 

"That  was  the  very  point  remarked  by 
Francesca.  There  is  an  old  legend  attached 
to  this  head-dress.  It  was  worn  by  the 
favourite  lady  in  the  Nizam's  zenana,  who, 
m  resisting  the  embraces  of  a  young  prince, 
scratched  him  with  one  of  the  ckws,  and 
the  young  prince  died.  I  long  to  wear  the 
head-dress,  and  intend  to  do  so  very  soon." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Tes,  I  am  going  to  wear  that  head-dress, 
and  in  this  very  house,V  she  said,  merriment 


dancing  in  her  eyes.  "Have  you  not  heard, 
has  not  Seniior  Pinheiro  told  you.  that  next 
week  is  our  great  fancy  dress  masked  ball  ? 
"We  always  give  one  before  the  Carnival.  It 
is  the  greatest  possible  fun.  Would  you  like 
to  come  ?  You  should  see  one  Portugiiese 
masked  ball  before  you  go  away." 

"I  should  be  delighted,"  I  replied  ;  "only 
I  am  afraid  I  should  have  some  difficnlty  in 
getting  a  suitable  dress." 

"  Not  at  aU ;  Senhor  Pinheiro  is  sure  to  have 
plenty.  Yes,  you  must  come,  and  then  yon 
will  see  me  in  the  wonderful  head-dress.  I 
shall  look  so  quaint  with  that  and  the  mask." 

We  presently  returned  to  the  room 
where  we  had  left  the  Duchess  and  Senhor 
Pinheiro,  and  breakfast  being  ready,  we  sat 
down  to  it  on  the  ten-ace.  My  spirits  rose. 
The  excellence  of  the  meal,  and  the  con- 
versation of  our  brilliant  and  witty  hostess, 
the  charming  waj^  and  pretty  speeches  of  her 
danghter,  the  warm  and  soft  air,  the  waving 
palms  and  the  sparkling  sea,  banished  ail 
dark  memories. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
Monsieur  Phenays,"  said  the  Duchess. 
"Come  down  here  and  see  us  whenever  you 
are  tired  of  Lisbon,  and  want  a  few  hours  of 
fresh  air.  In  any  case,  we  shall  expect  you 
both  at  the  ball  on  Tuesday  night." 

"  Well,"  said  Pinheiro,  as  we  took  our  seats 
in  the  trap,  "  they  are  charming  people,  are 
they  not  ?  Did  you  make  any  judicious 
inquiries  concerning  Mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  I  talked  about  her  a  gr^t  deal,"  I 
replied,  "  but  learnt  very  little  beyond  tlie 
self-evident  fact  that  she  is  a  great  friend  of 
the  Marqaeza's.  She  jiaid  them  a  flying 
visit,  so  the  Marqueza  told  me,  and  for  ap- 
pju-cntly  no  reason." 

"  That  is  so  like  her,"  answered  Pinlieiro. 

"  That  pretty  girl  seems  deeply  attached 
to  her,"  I  continued,  "  By  the  way,  Pinheiro, 
have  you  ever  noticed  the  extraordinary 
likeness  between  them  ? " 

A  curious  change  came  over  the  face  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  when  I  spoke  he 
suddenly  clapped  his  hand  on  his  knee. 

"Now  that  you  mention  it,  1  do  see  it," 
he  replied.  "  When  looking  at  the  Marqueza, 
I  was  often  puzzled  by  an  intangible  likeness. 
Her  face  was  familiar  to  me,  not  on  its  own 
account  alone.  You  have  solved  the  mystery. 
My  dear  Phenays,  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
-it  is  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  that 
Mademoiselle  would  take  advantage  of." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Ah  I  I  wish  I  could  teU  you  what  I  mean ; 
the  craftiness  an(^^c|ejgri^^^^^|i^  woman 
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baffles  all  descnptioii.  There  is  no  clue  slie 
will  not  seize,  fuid  no  possible  accident  she 
will  not  aviiil  iierself  of." 

"  One  thing  at  least  is  evident,"  1  said — "  the 
Duchess  and  her  daughter  have  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  her." 

"  I  told  you  BO,  and  therein  also  lies 
danger.  Mademoiselle's  great  power  lies  in 
the  fact  that  she  can  turn  men,  and  women 
too,  round  her  finger.  But  never  mind," 
added  Pinheiro,  glaucing  at  me,  and  doubt- 
less perceiving  the  ansiety  on  my  face,  "  you 
and  I  together  will  be  more  than  a  match  for 
her." 

I  cheered  up  at  these  few  M^)rdH,  and  tlie 
next  few  days  were  passed  in  the  most 
enjoyable  manner.  The  Senlior  introduced 
me  to  many  charming  people  and  took  me 
to  all  the  sights  of  Lisbon.  He  seldom 
referred  to  Mademoiselle  Delaconit,  and 
once,  when  I  spoke  of  her,  he  replied 
shortly  — 

"  Don't  M'on-y ;  leave  the  thing  to  me.  I 
will  tell  you  one  thing.    Although  I  don't 

speak  of  that  fair  lady,  she  is  seldom  absent 
from  my  tliuuglits.  i  am  laying  my  plans 
slowly  and  cautionsly,  and  when  the  moment 
comes  to  act  1  will  let  you  know." 

So  the  days  psissed  pleasantly  enough,  and 
at  last  the  night  of  the  fancy  ball  at  Almeida 
Castle  arrived.  Pinheiro  had  lielped  me  to 
desi<^n  the  fancy  dress  which  I  was  to  wear, 
and  in  which,  1  prided  myself,  my  best  friend 
would  not  recognise  me. 

I  had  Jnst  finished  dinner  on  this  special 
evening  when  the  waiter  handed  me  a  note 
from  Senhor  Pinheiro.  "Please  come  round 
at  once  ;  I  want  to  sec  you,"  it  ran. 

In  live  minutes'  time  I  was  in  his  ruoni. 
1  found  him  standing  by  the  open  window,  a 
letter  in  his  hand.  When  he  sjiw  me  he 
turned  roinid  slowly  and  gave  it  to  me  to 
read,  without  a  remark. 

"  Not  froiu  Mademoiselle  ?  "  I  cried.  He 
nodded,  but  did  not  speak. 

My  hand  began  to  tremble,  and  a  sick 
sensation  visited  me. 

"  Read  it,"  said  Pinheiro,  now  showing 
some  impatience.  "Slie  has  heard  that  1  am 
at  work,  and  the  bluster  and  bounce  show 
that  she  is  afraid.  These,  as  far  as  they  go, 
iU'e  good  sii^ns." 

The  letter  was  dated  from  the  Hotel 
Bellevue,  Taoi-mina,  Sicily,  and  the  envelope 
bore  the'Sieilian  pttit-mark. 

"Diait,  SijNHoii  PiNiii-iiuo"  (itran),-  •■  ii, 
was  snch  a  plettsnre  to  meet  you  again  at 
Castillo  Almeida.     I  always  laoient  tliat  our 


hiterests  should  be  so  much  at  variance;  but 
it  is  entirely  your  owti  fault.  Don't  be  silly, 
now,  or  you  will  bitterly  regret  it.  Remember 
that  I  know  everything,  and  remember  that 
I  am  still  the  same.  "  Feawoesca. 

"P.S. — I  have  just  arrived  here.  The 
climate  is  divine.   Why  don't  yon  come  ?  " 

"  What  has  she  gone  to  Sicily  for  ?  "  I 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  as  I  folded  the 
letter  and  returned  it  to  my  host.  "I  suppose 
because  there  is  no  extradition." 

"She  is  not  in  Sicily,  and  has  never  been 
there,"  was  the  Senhor's  reply. 

I  stared  at  Pinheiro.  "  That  is  her 
writing  and  signature,"  1  said,  "  and  the 
post-mark  is  Sicilian,  of  the  con-ect  date." 

"  True,  but  I  had  reason  to  suspect  the 
genuineness  of  that  letter.  T  have  jnst 
cabled  to  the  Bellevue,  at  Taorniina,  and  she 
is  not  there.  The  letter  was  written  and 
sent  to  a  friend  to  post  there.  At  present  I 
have  no  information  as  to  her  whereabouts. 
There  is  one  feature  in  the  letter  which  I  do 
not  like.  Beyond  doubt  ic  was  sent  with  a 
purpo.se.  What  that  purpose  is  I  don't 
([uitc  know.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it 
_  means,  doubtless,  that  we  inust  be  more  on 
our  guard  than  ever."  He  gave  a  little 
shudder.  "I  tell  you,  Phenays,  I  don't 
like  it." 

"  You  mean  that  we  are  in  some  unknown 
danger  ?" 

He  shrugged  liis  shouldere. 

"Possibly.  Xay,  I  should  add  probably; 
but  whether  or  no,  I  mean  to  enjoy  myself 
to-night.  Go  back  and  dress  and  come 
round  here,  and  we  will  forget  Mademoiselle 
in  the  mazes  of  the  cotillon." 

Though  1  had  e\}iecteti  some  gay  sights  at 
the  Castle  Ahneida,  1  certainly  was  not 
prepared  for  the  magnificent  display  that 
awaited  us  on  our  arrival.  The  beautiful 
gardens  and  i.eri-aces  were  hung  with  festoons 
of  Japanese  lanterns  and  were  already  astir 
with  revellers  in  fantastic  dresses,  and  all 
masked.  Upon  the  polished  inlaid  floor  of 
the  great  ballroom  many  couples  were 
waltzing  to  the  strains  of  a  military  band  in 
the  gallery.  According  to  our  English 
notions  of  society,  a  Portuguese  masked  ball 
would  seem  unaccountable  and  strange,  for 
all  introductions  were  dispensed  with,  and  as 
the  features  of  men  and  women  alike  were 
hidden  under  the  mask,  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  with  whom  one  was  dancing.  But  there 
was  one  lady,  at  any  rate,  whom  I  had  no 
ditticnlty  in  recognising,  and  that  was  the 
young  Mi"-q"oz^|erj-gz(2yia^[^  been  in 
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the  ballroom  two  minutes  before  1  recognised 
her.  She  was  dressed  as  Qneen  Marf^arita  of 
Spain,  with  a  large  lace  ruffle  and  the  most 
■  magnificent  black  Spanish  lace  arranged 
round  her  slender  form  that  I  had  ever 
seen.  Upon  her  head  she  wore  the  curious 
Indian  head-dress,  with  its  four  tiger  claws. 
The  effect  was  marvellous.  It  gave  a 
,  strange  feline  look  to  the  head  and  face, 
tliougli  the  latter  was  closely  hidden  by  a 
})lack  mask.    1  made  my  way  across  to  her. 

"  You  look  magnificent  in  your  beautiful 
head-dress,  Marqueza  Ferraz,"  I  said.  "  I 
only  hope  you  will  be  merciful  to  your 
partners,  for  you  ai'e  armed  against  any 
unfavourable  advances." 

"  Y^,  /  am  armed.  Monsieur  Phenays," 
she  replied  in  so  low  a  voice  that,  with  the 
noise  of  the  music,  I  could  scarcely  catch 
the  words.  She  gave  me  a  flashing  glance 
from  her  lovely  eyes,  aiul  again  1  rould  not 
help  likf^ning  her  to  Mademoiselle  Delacourt. 

"  Has  Senbor  Pinheiro  come  with  you  to- 
night ?  ''  she  asked, 

■■  Vds,  uf  course ;  there  he  is,  close  to  us. 
]}on't  you  see  liim.  He  is  ■  di'essed  as 
Vasco  da  Gama,  to  whom  your  family  owes 
your  head-dress.  But  will  you.  give  me  the 
pleasure  of  a  dance,  Marqueza  ?  " 

"  Later  on  I  shall  be  delighted."  Again 
she  spoke  in  a  whisper,  and  making  me  a 
low  bow  she  moved  off  among  the  throng. 

It  crossed  my  mind  just  at  that  moment 
that  there  was  somcilting  sti'nnge  and  a  little 
unaccountable  in  her  manner.  But  1  bad 
forgotten  it  tlie  next  minute  in  waltzing 
with  an  unknown  but  magnificent  dancer. 
Several  times  during  the  evening  I  caught 
sight  of  the  Marqueza  waltzing  with  her 
many  partners.  There  was  a  gay  abandon 
about  all  her  movements.  Her  dancing  was 
the  perfection  of  charming  and  exquisite 
movements,  and  I  looked  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  moment  when  I  should 
encircle  her  slim  waist  with  my  arm  and 
conduct  her  through  tlie  nia/oca  of  the  waltz. 
From  time  to  time  my  other  partners  spoke 
of  the  Marqueza,  and  each  and  all,  when 
they  alluded  to  lier,  mentioned  her  head- 
dress with  a  degree  of  envy. 

"It  is  our  great  ambition,"  said  one 
slender  girl,  looking  into  my  face  as  she 
spoke,  and  flashing  at  me  a  pair  of  magnifi- 
cent Spanish  eyes,  "  it  is  our  great  ambition 
at  our  fancy  balls  to  wear  something  outre, 
strange  and"  unconventional.  You  can  judge 
for  yourself,  monsieur,"  she  said,  speaking 
in  excellent  French,  "  tliat  such  an  ambition 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  gratify 


as  time  goes  on,  all  ideas  being  used  up  in 
advance.  Now  the  Marqueza  has  exceeded 
herself  to-night.  She  can  be  recognised 
anywhere.  Hers  is  the  most  distinguished 
figure  at  the  ball." 

I  made  some  suitable  reply,  and  as  the 
hour  was  midnight,  and  the  time  had  come 
when  I  might  claim  the  fulfilment  of  tlic 
Portuguese  girl's  promise,  I  went  to  seek  for 
iier.  I  wandered  into  tlie  gardens,  and  was 
just  passing  a  fountain  winch  sent  its  cool 
spray,  full  of  rosy  liglit,  up  into  the  night  air, 
when  I  heard  a  light  laugh  almost  in  my  ear. 
1  turned  quickly,  but  no  one  was  visible ; 
but  the  next  moment  the  following  words 
were  distinctly  audible— 

"  Doesn't  she  do  it  well  And  the  best  of 
the  fun  is  that  everyone  takes  her  for  me." 

The  voice  was  exactly  like  that  of  the 
Marqueza.  What  did  she  mean  ?  I  called 
lier  name,  but  receiving  no  answer  waiidered 
down  further  into  the  grounds.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  find  her,  on  account  of  her 
characteristic  and  towering  head-dress.  I 
had  sauntered  down  one  of  the  pathways 
towards  the  sea,  when  suddenly,  by  the  light 
of  a  Chinese  lantern,  1  caught  sight  of  her 
moving  swiftly  in  an  opposite  direction, 
along  a  parallel  pathway  which  separated  her 
from  me  by  a  low  hedge  of  laurustine. 
She  was  alone,  and  I  stojiped  and  called  to 
iier. 

"Marqueza!"  I  cried,  "I  luive  come  to 
claim  your  promise." 

She  stopped  alirnptly  and  waited  for  me 
to  go  up  to  her. 

"Monsieur  Piienays?"  she  said,  in 
courteous  tones. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

"  I  did  not  recognise  you  beneath  your 
mask,"  was  her  next  remark. 

"  You  have  the  advantage  of  mo, 
Marqueza,"  I  answered  ;  "  you  are  easily 
distinguisliable,  owing  to  your  head-dress." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  and  her  voice  was 
very  "low. 

I  had  noticed  this  pcculiai'ity  early  in  the 
evening,  and  now,  bending  towards  her,  1 
said — 

"  You  will  give  me  the  promised  dance  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  ;  "  yes,  with  pleasure." 

"  But  you  are  tired  ?"  I  continued. 

"  You  think  so,  because  I  speak  low,"  was 
her  reply.  "  Sometimes  I  suffer  from  a 
curious  affection  of  the  throat,  and  at  times 
am  too  indescribably  tired  to  raise  my 
voice." 

She  stopped  in  the  middle  of  her  sentence 
and  burst  into  av^spealy  ftfjtiiigiija slaughter. 
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'"It  waa  not  I  who  wore  that  head-dresH,  but  SJademoiaelle  IMacourr.' 


That  laugh  somiilt'd  almost  offensive.  I 
started  away  from  her  side,  displeased,  I 
knew  not  wiiy. 

"  Gome,"  siie  said,  laying  her  hand,  light 
as  a  feather,  on  my  arm,  "  I  am  sorry  1 
laughefl  ;  hut  T  am  subject  to  uncontrollable 
mirth  at  the  most  inconvenient  times.  Let 
us  return  to  the  ballroom,  where  we  will 
enjoy  ourselves  in  the  waltz." 

We  re-entered  the  magnificent  room  side 


by  side.  A  moment  later  we  were  Mliirling 
gaily  through  the  waltz.  Did  1  say  gaily  ? 
That  was  the  maddest  time  of  my  life.  The 
blood  coursed  through  my  with  tlie 

joyousness  of  youth.  The  hIuuIow  in  which 
i  dwelt  sped  away  from  me,  and  sunlight, 
gay  and  joyous,  filled  my  soul.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  dancer  ?  She  seemed  to  sweep 
me  up  and  carry  me  forward  with  the  gaiety 
of  her  niovemen^^.^,^^A^e@^^^^thle88. 
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"  I  have  met  ho  one  who  could  dance 
like  you,"  was  my  remark,  when  I  could 
speak. 

"  Such  music,  such  a  floor,  and  such  a 
partner  make  the  thing  divine,"  was  her 
answet".     "  Shall   we  take  another  turn, 

monsi(iUi'  ?" 

Again  niy  arm  oncircled  her  waist,  and 
afj;iiin  we  whirled  in  the  giddy  i-ound.  The 
room  was  now  much  inoi'C  crowiied  Ll)an  it 
had  been  wlien  we  daiiced  ;i.  few  moments 
earlier.  Couples  had  arrived  in  haste  from 
the  gardens.  The  music  played  an  inspiriting 
waltz.  The  time  of  the  band  was  so  brisk 
as  to  be  almost  maddening.  IHghter  and 
quicker  were  our  movements.  Suddenly  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  dense  mass  of  people. 
Our  way  was  blocked. 

"  The  other  end  of  the  I'oom  is  nearly 
empty,"  I  whispered  to  my  partner.  "  J^et 
us  go  there—wc  can  dance  without  being 
disturbed." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  and  to  my  astonish- 
meufc  she  moved  towards  the  doorway, 
throngii  which  numerous  dancei-s  were 
pressing.  The  next  instant  we  were  jammed 
ill  the  doorway.  A  burly  man  pushed  rudely 
against  us.  The  Marqueza  uttered  a  cry 
and  fell  against  my  breast.  One  of  the 
tiger's  claws  scratched  my  neck  very  slightly ; 
bat  the  next  moment  we  were  dancing  as 
briskly  as  ever. 

"  VVhy  !  "  suddenly  cried  the  Marqueza, 
"  wliat  is  the  matter  wuth  you,  monsieur  ? 
Your  neek  is  bleeding." 

I  took  a  handkerchief  and  pressed  it.  to 
the  wound. 

*'  You  scratched  it,"  I  replied,  "  with  one 
of  the  claws  of  your  formidable  head-dress." 

"  Did  1  not  say  that  I  was  dangerous  ? "  she 
answered. 

There  was  a  peculiar  ring  in  her  voice. 
It  was  no  longer  low  and  guarded.  It  re- 
minded me — good  God  !  of  whom  ?  I  felt 
my  head  reel  with  a  sudden  fear,  and  the 
next  moment  a  sense  of  chill  faintness  crept 
over  me. 

"You  are  not  dancing  well,  nionsieur," 
said. the  voice  of  the  Marqueza.  "Yon  are 
tired.  For  that  matter,  so  am  I.  Take  me 
to  an  anteroom  and  leave  me." 

"  I  will  stay  with  you  until  your  next 
partner  arrives,"  I  answered. 

"You  must  lea\'e  uie,"  she  said  lu  a 
perem})tory  tone.  "  T  wis!i  it.  Take  me  here." 

A  little  boudoir,  dra])ed  in  tlie  palest 
greiMi  silk,  stood  invitingly  open. 

AVe  entered,  and  Liie  Maruueza  tiung  her- 
self on  a  conch. 


"  After  all,  this  head-dress  worries  me," 
she  said.    "  I  should  like  to  take  it  off." 

"  Shall  I  assist  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Not  now,"  she  answered.  "  Go  into  the 
open  air — you  look  faint.  We  danced  too 
fast ;  but  all  the  same,  it  was  divine,  was 
it  not  ? " 

"  Marqueza,"  I  answered,  "  I  have  just 
lived  through  the  most  blissful  moment  of 

my  life." 

Hor  laughter  rang  out  clear,  and— did  I 
liear  ariglit  ?— it  seemed  to  mock  me.  She 
motioned  me  to  go,  and  I  went. 

A  moment  later  I  was  seated  on  a  bench 
in  the  deep  shade  of  a  palm  tree. 

"  Hallo  !  Phenays,  is  that  you  ? "  called 
Pinheiro. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered.  "  I  was  dancing  with 
tlic  Marqueza,  and  w^c  both  felt  faint." 

As  I  spoke  I  took  out  my  handkerchief 
and  jiressed  it  to  my  neck. 

"  Where  is  the  Marqueza  ? "  asked  Pinheiro. 

"In  one  of  the  anterooms,"  I  replied. 
"  She  asked  me  to  leiive  her." 

Again  I  pressed  the  handkerchief  to  my 
neck. 

"  I  will  go  and  look  for  her,"  said  Phi- 
heiro.  "She  promised  me  this  dance.  But 
whatever  is  the  matter  ? " 

"Nothing  much,"  I  answered.  "Only 
one  of  the  tiger's  ciaws  on  that  curious  head- 
dress gave  nio  a  sharp  scratch.  Rut  it  is 
not  worth  talking  about." 

"  What  possessed  the  girl  to  put  on  that 
infernal  head-dress  ?  She  must  be  out  of 
her  mind  todosuoli  a  thing  !"  cried  Philieiro. 
"  Now  that  I  come  to  think  over  the  matter, 
I  would  sooner  dance  with  a  cat.  I  won't 
trouble  to  find  her." 

"The  scratch  was  a  mere  accident,"  I 
replied.  "Some  thundering  idiot  cannoned 
into  her." 

"  I  dare  say ;  only  one  doesn't  come  to  a 
ball  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  tiger's  claws. 
I  wish  1  could  see  the  young  lady,  to  teil  her 
what  .1  think  of  her." 

"  Well,  and  here  slie  is ! "  cried  a  silvery 
voice,  and  the  Marqueza,  unmasked,  and 
with  a  look  of  merriment  on  her  face,  stood 
before  us. 

"  Oil,  so  you  have  taken  it  off,"  said 
Pinheiro.  "You  will  not  be  quite  such  a 
dangerous  partner  now,  and  J  don't  mind 
claiming  your  ]iromise.  This  is  our  dance, 
is  it  not  ?  " 

"  You  have  not  asked  me  for  a  dance  this 
evening,  monsieur." 

"  Indeed,  I  did,"  he  replied.  "  See  !  here 
is  your  name  on  my  ^^^t 
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hallo  !  you  liave  made  a  complete  change  ! 
Why  is  that  ? " 

Aa  he  spoke  1  saw  the  Marqueza  was  no 
longer  iiT  l}hi(jk  Spanish  lace,  bnt  yvm  clothed 
from  head  to  foot  in  some  gossamery  stuff  of 
shimmering  white. 

'■  You  have  been  very  quick  iu  changing 
your  dress,"  I  said. 

Once  again  she  laughed. 

"You  don't  know  the  joke  we  have  played 
u]ion  you,"  she  said.  "  It  is  almost  too  good. 
1  have  a  great  mind  to  let  you  find  it  out  for 
yourselves." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Piuheiro,  "  you  must  tell. 
What  joke  do  you  allude  to  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  had  such  fun ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"I  have  been  watxihing  you  botli,  and 
especially  you,  Monsieur  Phenays,  for  the  last 
half-hour.  It  was  not  I  who  wore  that  head- 
dress, but  Mademoiselle  Delacourt." 

I  leapt  to  my  feet,  and  a  violent  oath 
passed  my  lips.    Piuheiro  stood  sileTit. 

"May  I  ask  the  reason  of  this  joke  ?  "  lie 
asked  presently. 

"You  are  not  really  angry?"  eried  the 
girl.  "  It  was  only  fun.  Francesca  was  at 
Madrid,  and  I  mentioned  to  her  that  you 
were  both  going  to  tlie  ball,  and  said  that  I 
intended  to  wear  the  head-dress  she  so  much 
admired,  and  that  you,  Monsieur  Phenays, 
knew  that  I  was  going  to.  Then  she  wrote 
to  me  asking  nie  to  let  her  take  my  place, 
and  begged  me  not  to  say  a  word  to  anyone. 
I  am  so  sorry  that  the  claw  scr'atched  you. 
Monsieur  Plienays.   It  is  not  serious,  is  it  ?  " 

"Time  will  prove,"  said  Piuheiro.  His 
face  was  deadly  white.  "  You  don't  know 
wliat  mischief  you,  in  all  innocence,  have 
done,  Marqueza.  But  now>  don't  keep  us. 
If  anything  can  save  my  friend,  there  is  not 
an  instant  to  lose." 

As  Pinheiro  spoke  he  pat  his  arm  round 
my  waist  and  raised  rae  from  the.,  seat  into 
which  I  had  sunk. 

"Oome  at  once,  and  quietly,"  he  said. 
"We  will  i:et  back  to  Lisbon  without  a 
moment's  delay.  Without  doubt  you  have 
been  poisoned,  but  there  may  be  hope  if 
we  take  the  matter  iu  time." 

While  he  wiis  wliispering  to  me  he  was 
dragging  me,  for  I  was  now  incapable  of 
wjilking,  in  the  direction  of  the  liouse. 

The  Marqueza,  startled  and  alarmed,  walked 
by  our  side. 

"I  wish  you  would  explain,"  she  said. 

You  have  ma<le  me  so  terribly  unliapjiy. 
What,  oh,  wlud  is  wrong  ?  " 

"  Find  the  head-dress,  Msu'queza,"  said 
Pinheiro,  "  and  if  possible,  and  if  you  have 


the  nerve,  detain  Mademoiselle  Delacoiu't. 
Phenays,  1  will  leave  you  for  an  instant,  on 
this  seat  close  to  the  house,  while  I  fetch  the 
carriage  and  give  instructions  to  the  police 
to  watch  everyone  who  leaves  the  Castle." 

A  stidden  shiver  of  intense  cold  passed 
over  me.  Pinheiro  disappeared  round  the 
corner  of  the  brilUantly  lighted  house,  and 
the  young  Marqueza  seated  herself  by  my  side. 

"  I  am  80  sorry  and  so  terriiied,"  she  wliis- 
pered.    "  What,  oh,  what  can  be  wrong  ?  " 

"  Pinheiro  will  tel!  you  to-mon-ow,"  I 
answered  in  a  whisper.  "  But  do  not  bkuiie 
yourself,  please.  It  was  my  own  fault,  for 
not  being  more  careful." 

Just  then  Pinheiro  appeared. 

"  The  carriage  is  waiting,"  he  said.  "  I  will 
call  early  to-morrow  and  explain  everything 
to  your  mother,  Marqueza.   Now,  Phenays." 

I  was  helped  into  tlie  carriage,  and  soon 
afterwai'ds  Pinheiro  and  I  arrived  at  my 
hotel  at  Lisbon. 

The  doctor  had  been  snnnnoiicd.  He 
examined  my  wound  and  told  Pinheiro  that 
I  liad,  without  doubt,  been  iiiooalated  with 
some  deadly  micro-organisms. 

"  Wili  it  be  fatal  ?  "  I  whispered. 

"  Yon  are  in  danger,"  was  his  slow  reply. 
"  But  you  look  strong,  and  must  be  healthy  ; 
there  ought  to  be  hope.  You  should  have  a 
good  nurse,  however,  as  your  symptoms  will 
require  careful  watching." 

"  I  will  sit  up  with  Monsieur  Phenays  to- 
night," said  Pinheiro.  "  1  got  him  into  this 
trouble,  aiul  have  made  up  my  mind  to  pull 
him  througli  at  any  cosf^ 

Through  the  long  hours  of  that  night 
Pinheiro  never  left  my  side.  At  short 
intervals  he  administered  stimulant  after 
stimulant,  and  by  so  doing  kept  the  dread 
enemy  Death  at  bay. 

In  the  morning  I  was  still  alive,  but 
through  the  days  and  week  that  followed 
my  life  hung  in  the  balance.  How  I  did 
recover  in  the  end  will  always  appear  to  me 
little  sluirt  of  a  miracle. 

When  I  was  well  enough  for  Pinheiro  to 
leave  me,  he  went  back  to  Almeida  Castle 
and  told  Mademoiselle  Dclacourt's  true  story 
to  the  Duchess  and  the  Marqueza.  The 
distress  of  both  was  beyond  description. 
The  head-dress  was  examined,  and  even  now 
traces  of  the  deadly  poison  in  which  the 
tiger's  claws  had  been  dipped  were  found 
upon  them.  But, alas!  Mademoiselle  herself 
was  gone. 

From  the  moment  I  left  her  in  the  green 
auteroom  she  had  not  been  seen  or  heard  of 
at  Castle  Almeida.       ^  , 
Hosted  byLjOOgle 


HOW  TO 
TELEGEAPH 
HANDWRITII^G. 

By  H.  Mobgan-Brownb.* 

THK  words  in  our  first  illiistratioij 
were  written,  in  JjOtidoii,'' and 
show  in  facsiiiiiie  how tliey  were 
recorded  on  ;i  inacliineat  the  end  of 
two  Imndred  miles  of  wire.  On  the 
opposite  page  is  the  original  message 
for  compiirisoii. 

There  is  a  little  fiction  about  that 
two  hundred  miles,  to  which  I  will 
revert  later.  The  first  thing  I.  want 
yon  to  contemplate  is  tiic  result  of 
one  of  the  most  striking,  if  not  the 
most  wonderful,  inventions  of  a  cen- 
tury (the  nineteenth)  prolific  in  in- 
ventions beyond  all  previous  record. 

In  Fig.  I.  yon  have  a  written 
message  as  it  appeared  on  the  "  re- 
ceiver," and  in  Fig.  II.  the  identical 
message  as  it  was  recorded  on  the 
"transmitter."  The  "telautograph  " 
itself,  as  you  see  it  in  the  next  illus- 
tration (Fig,  nr.)  really  consists  of 
two  separate  machines,  the  lower  part  being 
called  the  transmitter,  and  ilie  upper  part 
the  receiver.  The  transmitter  at  one  end 
works  in  connection  with  the  receiver  at  the 
other  end,  and  vice  verm.  In  the  photo- 
graphic original  of  Fig.  III.  one  can,  with  the 
aid  of  a  magnifying-glass,  trace  out  on  the 
receiver  the  message,  of  wliicli  Fig.  J.  is 
an  enlarged  photograph.  Fig.  II.  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  same  message,  as  it 
was  written  on  the  transmitter  of  another 
machine. 

Of  course,  it  is  the  worjs:  of  electricity. 
My  business  here  is  to  try  and  explain  to 
you  exactly  how  this  seeming  miracle  is 
accomplished.  I  am  not  going  to  trouble 
you  with  a  scientific  or  a  technical  account 
of  the  invention,  but  I  must  first  endeavour 
to  put  before  yon  one  or  two  main  principles 
of  electrical  CTiergy. 

Now,  electricity — about  which,  in  its  Eictual 
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composition,  you  and  I  know  just  a.s  much 
or  as  little  as  the  greatest  inventor  and 
scientist  ever  born — may  be  likened  to  a 
vital  force  which  comes  w  e  know  not  whence, 
and  goes  we  know  not  whither.  This  much 
we  know,  or  think  we  know— that  the  earth 
and  all  things  on  it  are  permeated,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  with  this  subtle, 
elusive,  powerful,  yet  tractable  force.  There- 
fore, we  may  ijuite  safely  take  electricity  for 
granted.  The  next  point  to  realise  is  that 
even  electricity  has  its  limitations,  or  shall  we 
say  that  the  conditions  attending  man's  hand- 
ling of  this  force  impose  restrictions  upon  its 
use  ?  15e  that  as  it  may,  it  is  just  this  human 
quality  of  limitation  which  at  once  makes 
electricity  so  nsaWe  by  man,  and  upon  which 
this  particular  invention  depends  for  its  mar- 
vellous success. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  "  telautograph  " 
is  an  expansion  of  that  of  "  telegraph."  It 
means  "  telegraphing  in  one's  o/cii,  hand- 
writing." Moreover,  strictly  speaking,  the 
invention  I  am  about  to  deeeribe  waainvented 
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about  150  years  ago  with  the  original  dis- 
covery that  by  means  of  electricity  signals 
could  be  conveyed  tbrougli  long  distances. 
In  1747  Bishop  Watson  performed  some 
experiments  in  London,  the  most  remarkable 
being  the  transmission  of  an  elecfcrio  shock 
through  two  miles  of  wire  bung  on  woodon 
poles  at  Shooter's  Kill.  In  the  Sfotfi  Mcjiti- 
zine  for  17.'>;i  a  plan  for  an  alphabetical 
telegraph  to  be  worked  by  electricity  was 
niinntely  described. 

To  come  down  to  more  modern  times, 
the  famons  Morse  alphabet,  as  employed  for 
submarine  teLegrapiiy,  is,  in  reality,  writing 
at  a  long  distjmce,  because  the  message  is 
conveyed  not  by  means  of  the  irritating 
"Tick-tick-tick"  one  hears  in  a.  telegraph 
office,  but  by  means  of  a  pen  recording  a 
number  of  faint  lines  upon  a  piece  of  paper. 

However,  to  return  to  the  telautograph 
itself,  and  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 
In  Figs.  iV.  and  '\.  yon  see  the  machine 
(bot.li  Ij'ansraitter  and  receiver)  with  its 
clotlies  off.  I  want  you  to  fix  your  attention 
only  on  the  transmitter  or  lower  part  of 
these  two  figures.    And  first  consider  the  pen. 

The  pen  itself  counts  absolutely  for 
nothing  ;  it  is  not  a  magician's  pen,  it  is  not 
itself  charged  with  electricity,  it  is  merely 
an  ordinary  working  pen  or  pencil.  Still,  it 
serves  to  record  the  message  yon  wisli  to  send 
over  the  wires.  Yery  good.  You  take  this 
pen  in  hand  and  yon  begin  to  write  in  the 


ordinary  way,  just  as  fast  or  as  slow  as  you 
like,  or  as  the  business  in  hand  permits  you. 
The  problem  before  us  is  to  cause  another 
pen  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  to  record 
letter  for  letter,  crossing  the  t's  and  dotting 
the  i's,  what  the  pen  in  your  hand  is  writing 
down.    How  can  it  be  done  ? 

\Vel],  we  start  with  a  battery  ;  in  other 
words,  with  a  reservoir  of  electrical  -force  at 
our  elbow.  Upon  this,  by  means  of  a  skilful 
aiTangement  of  maciiinery,  we  are  enabled 
to.  draw  from  time  to  time,  and  so  to  send 
along  the  wire  impulses  of  varying  strength. 
It  is  just  as  if  you  (the  writer)  with  the  pen 
in  your  hand  were  the  foreman  of  a  gang  of 
workmen  hauling  goods  up  into  a  warehouse. 
If  the  goods  to  be  hauled  up  were  of  a  certain 
weight,  one  man  might  do  the  job  ;  if  more, 
tw"o  :  if  more  again,  tliree  or  four.  By  your 
orders  you  would  regulate  the  amount  of 
human  energy  being  put  into  the  hauling 
of  those  goods  up  into  your  warehouse.  Just 
in  the  same  way,  by  the  movement  of  your 
pen,  you  regulate  the  amount  of  electrical 
force  being  employed  along  that  wire.    How  ? 

Xow  look  at  the  picture  Fig.  lY.,  in  which 
the  pen  has  just  written  the  letter  "  a."  At 
the  business  end  of  the  pen —which,  by  the 
by,  is  a  pencil,  but  is  more  simply  called  a 
pen— you  will  see  two  light  rods  atinched  at 
right  angles.  I  should  explain  thai  its  being 
fastened  in  this  way  enables  the  pen  to  stand 
up,  as  in  the  picture,  without  being  held. 
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Tliese  tigimi  are  atbwhed  iit  tlieir  otlici'  tjiul 
tu  two  arms  moving  on  a  tixcd  centre  oi" 
pivot.  Yon  will  see  then  that  whiehuver 
way  you  move  yonr  pen  you  cause  tliosu  twd 
iirtiis  to  left  Mild  light  to  move  to  luid  ho. 
If  you  Illlike  ;i  long  up-strokc  with  your  pencil 
the  ri^dit-hiind  iinn  moves  a  coiisidembic 
amount ;  the  left-liand  less  so.  If,  on  the 
Other  hand,  yon  make  a  long  horizont^il 
stroke,  the  left  arm  moves  more  than  the 
right  arm.  But  in  any  case  yon  will  find 
a  different  combination  of  movements  of  the 
two  arms  for  e\'ery  possible  motion  of  your 
pen.    Thereby  hangs  a  tale.  ' 

Moving  in  correspondence  with  these  two 
arms  on  the  left  and  riglit,  and  immediately 
nnderneath  them,  are  two  brushes,  wliich 
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are  the  means,  when  the  machine  lias  l)een 
tlirowu  into  working  order,  by  which  tlie 
electricity  in  the  b;ittcry  is  controlled  jus  it 
goes  along  the  wire  to  the  place. to  whi(;h  you 
are  writing.  In  more  technical  iim<<uage, 
fcliese  brushes  set  up  contact,  which  is 
necessaiy  for  electricity  to  do  its  work.  The 
effect  of  moving  the  pen  will  be  readily 
understood  by  a  glance  at  Fig.  V.,  comparing 
it  with  Fig.  iV. 

In  both  figures  the  left-hiuid  (juiulrant, 
or  quarter  circle  path  along  which  the 
contact  brnsh  moved  by  the  left-hand  arm 
travels,  and  which  I  will  explain  in  detail 
further  on,  is  clearly  shown  slightly  below 
and  to  the  left  of  the  papei"  on  the  trans- 
mitter. If  you  will  look  at  Fig.  IV.,  where 
the  pen  has  just  written  the  letter  *'a,"  you 


will  see  the  left-hand  arm,  wliich  is  attached 
to  the  pen  by  meiuis  of  a  light  rod,  pushed 
ontwanls,  and  the  lower  arm,  which  niovts 
in  cojijnnction  with  this  arm  (botb  lieing 
attached  to  an  upright  pivot  clearly  seen  in 
the  picture")  well  back,  so  that  the  brush  at 
the  end  of  this  lower  arm  is  at  the  further 
enil  of  the  quadrant,  and  almost  hidden  in 
the  shadow  under  the  pa]icr  of  the  trans- 
mitter. If  now  you  will  look  at  Fig.  V.,  in 
which,  after  writing  the  letter  "  a,"  the  pen 
has  just  finished  making  a  long  hoiizontal 
stroke  thus  — - — ,  you  will  see  that  the 
upper  left-lumd  arm  liaa  been  pulled 
forwai-d  by  the  movement  of  the  pen  to  the 
right,  and  that  the  lower  ami  has  been 
brought  by  sih'Ii  pulling'  over  I'igbt  across 
the  quadrant,  so  tliat  the  contact- brush  has 
been  brought  into  full  view  and  rests  on  the 
nearer  end  of  the  quadrant. 

Now,  you  will  readily  understjind  that  if, 
by  moving  the  ]jen  about  when  writing  and 
thereby  causing  these  two  brushes  to  move 
to  and  fro  in  contact  with  the  electric  wires — 
if,  in  making  these  various  motions,  I  was 
merely  sending  along  the  electric  wire  a 
current  or  impulse  of  unvarying  strength, 
there  would  be  no  reason  on  earth  why  the 
pen  at  tlie  other  end  should  follow  the 
mo\'ements  of  my  pen  ;  it  would  practically 
be  only  able  to  do  one  thing.  For  instance, 
if,  in  drawing  a  line  wiLh  a  ]iencil,  1  press 
with  the  same  hea\'iuess  all  along,  1  nnist 
expect  to  get  a  line  of  uniform  thickness 
without  any  variations  of  liglit  and  dark 
strokes.  In  a  similar  way,  unless  there  were 
some  mciuis  c)f  varying  the  electrical  impulse 
sent  along  those  wires,  I  could  not  hope  to 
get  from  the  pen  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
any  variety  of  movement  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  pen  I  wtra  wielding.  How,  then, 
is  this  achieved  ? 

I  said  at  the  l)egin!iing  that  even  electricity 
liad  its  limitations.  Among  those  is  this  : 
as  electricity  is  sent  along  a  wire  it  gets  used 
up.  A  certain  amount  of  the  energy  in  any 
electric  current  is  consumed  in  overcoming 
what  is  called  the  resistance  of  the  wire. 
The  simplest  «  ay  to  bring  this  home  to  yon 
is  to  consider  for  a  moment  driving  water 
through  a  pipe.  You  can  easily  see  that  a 
certain  amount  of  force  will  be  required 
to  force  water  through  a  pipe.  In  other 
words,  the  friction  of  the  water  on  the  inside 
of  the  tube  through  which  it  is  passing 
requires  to  be  overcome  by  a  definite 
amount  of  force.  Now,  you  may  regard 
electridty  being  sent  alon^  a  wiren  qry  much 
in  the  same  way  ik>mA^  imf^^'^^^  througii 
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ii  iiipe.  Tliwo  m  a  fiirtlier  analof^y 
-—that  the  sinalicr  a  Avirt;  for  a  <i;iviiii 
umouiit  of  electrical  force,  tlie  f^reater 
tlie  resistance  to  its  progress.  The 
larger  the  wire,  the  less  the  resistance. 

Oljviously  this  is  equally  true  of 
water  being  forced  throu<:^h  a  jnpe. 
Water  will  be  more  easily  driven 
through  a  pipe  of  large  diameter  than 
through  one  of  small  diameter.  This 
conditioiT  of  the  use  of  electricity  has 
been,   taken   advantage   of    in  the 
present   machine   to   {jradnate  the 
strength  of  the  current  sent  along 
the  wire  to  ilo  the  necessary  work  at 
the  other  end.    For  this  also  must 
be  renienibered,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
rapidity  of  its  action  and  tiic  seeming 
incxhanstihility  of   its   energy,  the 
electric  current  does  take  time  and 
does  lose  energy  in  traversing  a  given 
distance.   So  that  a  current,  or  rather 
an  impulse,  after  traversing,  say,  one 
hundred  miles  of  wire,  is  less  vigorous 
than  it  was  when  it  set  ont  on  its  jonriiey. 
And  here  conies  in  a  most  important  poijit, 
bearing  upon  what  I  was  saying  about  the 
size  of  the  wire  and  tlie  varying  resistance 
offered  to  the  progress  of  an  electric  current. 
Not  only  does  tite  different  size  of  a  wire 
influence   the   transmission  of   an  electric 
current,  but  the  different  metal  of  which  it 
is  competed  also  exerts  a  very  considerable 
influence.     By  taking  advant^e  of  these 
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two  facts  it  is  possible  to  have  in  tlie  same 
machine  wires  of  such  enoriuoiis  difference 
of  resisting  power  that  one  incli  of  one  wire 
will  offer  as  nnicli  resistance  to  the  passing 
of  an  electric  current  as  one  mile  of  another 
kind.  Now  yon  will  see  in  a  niinnte  or  two 
what  a  tremendous  power  of  varying  the 
strengtli  of  the  electrical  impulse  sent  over 
tlio  wires  this  pecidiarity  of  electric  currents 
places  within  the  compass  of  the  skilled 
inventor.  And  it  lias  Ijeen  utilised 
in  an  ingenious  manner. 

Yon  will  remember  the  little  brushes 
which  move  with  the  moving  of  the 
two  arms  to  left  and  right  of  the 
pencil.  Those  brushes  move  along  a 
path  in  the  shape  of  the  qnadnint  of 
a  circle,  which  path  is  made  up  of  a 
nnmber  of  separate  plates  put  side  by 
side.  These  plates  are  so  thin  that 
although  completely  insulated  from 
one  another  (/.p.,  electricity  will  not 
pass  directly  from  a  plate  to  its  next- 
door  neighbour),  no  less  than  eighty 
of  them  are  contained  within  the  inch. 

Bnt  although  electricity  may  not 
pass  directly  from  plate  to  plate,  each 
plate  is  connected  with  its  neighbours 
iiy  little  loop  wires  of  varying  lengths, 
or  rather  of  gradually  increjeing 
lengths.  Now  let  ns  take  the  left- 
hand  quadrant,  of  which  here  is  a 
rough  sketch,  to  give  an  idea  of  what 
it  is  ill  reality  with  all   ite  wires 
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Of  course,  I  have  for  olearness  greatly 
exaggerated  the  appearance  of  the  plates,  and 
have  only  shown  about  a  tenth  of  the  total 
niim!)or  actually  there  ;  but  that  does  not 
affect  the  explaoittiou  of  the  matter.  Tn  this 
rongh  drawing  of  the  quadrant  the  edges  of 
the  plates  are  shown  in  tlic  path  from  A  to 
B,  the  light  shading  in  between  the  plates 
representing  the  insulation,  so  that  the 
electric  current  cannot  pass  from  plate  to 
plate  except  throngli  the  wire  loops  shown 
attached  to  the  plates.  About  midway  in 
this  path  is  the  brush  R  attached  to  the 
lower  arm  and  swinging  on  tlje  upright 
pivot  P,  to  Avhich  is  also  attached  the  upper 
arm,  moved  to  and  fro  by  its  connection  at 
the  point  Q  with  a  light  rod  attached  to  the 
point  of  tlie  pen  in  tlio  hands  of  the  poreon 
writing  a  message  on  the  transmitter,  as 
seen  in  Figs.  IV.  and  V.  above. 

I  have  already  explained  the  function  of 
the  loop  wires  joining  the  plates  together, 
but  I  may  mention  here  that  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  varying  resistance  olfered 
to  the  passage  of  electricity  by  wires  of 
different  metal  and  different  diameter,  the 
equivalent  of  7,000  miles  of  ordinary  line 
wire  is  contained  within  the  compass  of  the 
quadrant  shown  in  Fig.  YIl.  In  other 
words,  if,  by  the  position  of  the  contact 
brush  R,  on  the  plates  at  the  B  end  of  the 
quadrant  tlie  electric  current  is  made  to 
traverse,  one  after  another,  all  the  pUites  and 
the  connecting  loop  wires  from  A  to  B,  that 
current  is  as  tired  and  correspondingly  weak 
as  if  it  had  been  made  to  travel  along 
an  ordinary  line  wire,  say,  from 
London  to  Calcutta.  And  here  I 
may  explain  the  fiction  about  the 
message  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  That  message  said  it  was 
written  by  a  writer  200  milen  away. 
So  he  was — electrically,  but  phy&icallij 
he  was  in  the  next  room  to  the  one  I 
was  in.  By  using  a  ceitain  class  wire 
between  the  two  machines  in  the  two 
rooms  it  was  practically  the  same 
thing  as  if  they  had  been  200  miles 
apart,  joined  by  a  wire  offering  less 
resistance  to,  and  so  taking  less  out 
of,  the  current  doing  the  work  of 
recording  the  message. 

Now  we  will  start  with  the  point  A 
in  Fig.  Vt.  and  with  the  first  plate. 

This  is  the  point  where  the  elec- 
trical energy  from  the  battery  comes 
into  the  machine,  and  from  this  point 
onwards  is  regulated  and  controlled 
by  the  movements   of    the  little 


travelling  brush  R.  At  this  point — i.e.,  A 
— the  electric  energy  to  be  sent  along 
the  line  wire  is  at  its  greatest.  If,  then, 
the  little  brush,  by  resting  on  the  first 
plate,  complet^is  the  contact,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  greatest  amount  of  electric 
force  possible  is  sent  along  the  wire  to  direct 
the  movements  of  the  pen  at  the  other  end. 
Now,  we  will  suppose  that  by  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  pencil  up  above  (about  a 
hundredth  of  an  inch  will  do  it)  the  brush 
is  brought  to  rest  on  plate  No.  2.  The 
electric  current  which  came  in  at  full  vigour 
at  plate  No.  1  has  to  go  through  the  Httle 
loop  of  wire  between  plates  1  and  2  before  it 
reaches  plate  No.  2,  and  in  passing  through 
that  little  loop  of  wire,  which  is  of  a  high 
resisting  power,  it  loses  somewhat  of  its 
pristine  energy.  (Consequently,  when  it 
arrives  at  plate  No.  2,  and,  by  means  of  tlie 
little  bnish,  is  sent  forward  to  do  its  work  at 
the  other  end  of  the  wire,  it  is  no  longer 
quite  the  same  vigorous  current  which  it 
was  before.  Similarly  for  each  single  one  of 
the  plates,  throagli  the  whole  series  of  some  five 
hundred,  a  slight  progressive  diminution  of 
energy  is  effected  in  the  cnrrent  by  means  of 
its  enforced  travelling  titrough  an  increasing 
number  of  loops  of  wire,  each  one  larger,  or 
with  more  resisting  power,  than  the  one 
preceding,  before  it  is  allowed  to  make 
contact  with  the  l)rnsh.  Now,  the  machine 
is  so  arranged  that  when  most  electric  force 
is  required,  the  position  of  the  pencil  with 
which  you  are  writing  causes  the  Uttle 


A 

FIG.  VI. — BOUOH    SKETCH    OF    TMffl   INTBBIOK  OF  THB  LBFT- 
HAVD  QUADRANT  MSID  TRAVBLLIITO  CONTACT- BRUBH. 


The  above  Oetteh  it  merelj/  a  conventional  indication  of  (he  interior 
of  the  quadrant.  Asa  matter  qffact  there  are  some  600  pkitet, 
and  many  kvindredi  ^  yards  qf  wires.  Kowever,  as  hffrefdravm, 
the  figure  accurately  repretents  t^  ^'^^^^J^^fy^^^^^^' 
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travelling  ln'iisli  to  cuiiie  upon  oTie  of  the 
firet  series  of  plates,  and  that  when  least 
electric  force  is  required  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  other  end,  the  little  bnish  makes  contact 
with  the  plates  nearest  to  B. 

What  ia  true  of  the  left-hand  arm  is 
equally  true  of  the  right-hand  ann,  for  yon 
must  underRtinid  that  there  arc  two  separate 
currents  being  sent  along  two  separate  wires 
from  two  separate  batteries  or  stores  of 
electric  energy.  Tims  you  will  see  that, 
according  to  the  p<Kition  of  the  pencil  in 
your  hand,  the  amount  of  the  left-hand 
current  and  the  amount  of  the  right-hand 
current  (one  of  which,  by  the  by,  may,  for 
a  particnlar  position,  be  weak,  while  the 
other  ia  strong),  the  amount  of  these  two 
currents  is  exactly  regulated  for  every  one- 
hniidredtli  of  an  inch  of  movement  of  your 
peui'il,  and  so  operates  at  the  other  end  of 
tile  wire  in  the  minutest  and  most  precise 
niiLuncr  possible. 

Now  it  remains  to  explain  a  little  bit  of 
the  machine  at  the  othei"  end  of  the  wire, 
and  so  to  make  clfear  lio\v  tiiis  varying 
electric  force  serves  to  make  that  other  pen 
copy  the  movements  of  the  one  you  hold  in 
your  hand.  We  must  turn  our  attention  to 
the  receiver,  or  upper  part  of  the  machine. 

On  this  receiver,  as  shown  in  Fig.  VII., 
you  will  see  a  piece  of  paper,  and  hanging 
down  upon  it  two  light  rods,  attached  to  two 
arms  coming  from  the  left  and  the  right 
with  a  little  glass  pen  at  the  junction  of 
those  rods  resting  on  the  paper,  or  rather — - 
for  that  has  to  be  explained  lat  'V — hovering 
over  it.  Now,  the  two  arms  which  move  the 


two  light  rods  are  attached  to  two  springs, 
one  (HI  the  left,  and  one  on  the  right,  which 
springs  bring  them  into  a  certain  position 
when  at  rest.  In  connection  with  these  two 
springs  are  two  electric  coils  and  magnets, 
so  arranged  th;it  when  a  certiiin  amount  of 
current  is  transmitted  into  one  of  tliese  coils, 
thereby  exerting  a  certain  amount  of  force 
upon  the  magnet,  the  spring  is  twisted  out 
of  its  normal  position  ;  and  with  that  twist- 
ing of  the  spring  the  arm  attached  to  it  is 
moved  in  a  certain  direction,  and  with  the 
movement  of  that  arm  the  pen  attached  to 
it  is  also  caused  to  move  in  a  certain, 
direction.  Moreover,  as  both  springs  are 
actuated  through  the  electric  coils  and 
magnets  at  the  sanae  time,  though  not 
necessarily — in  fact,  seldom — with  the  same 
araoHut  of  force,  the  combined  movements 
of  tliese  two  springs  give  a  combined  move- 
ment to  the  two  arms,  which  produces  a 
series  of  movements  on  the  part  of  the  pen 
attached  to  those  two  arms  by  means  of  the 
light  rods. 

The  petition  of  these  arms  at  r<st  before 
beginning  to  write  is  shown  in  the  upper 
part  of  Fig.  V.,  in  which  yon  will  see  the 
left-hand  receiver  arm  pointed  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  and  the  right-hand  arm 
horizontal,  the  left-liand  rod  being  vertical, 
and  the  rigliL-liand  rod  inclining  from  the 
right-hand  arm  downwards,  at  an  angle  of 
forty-live  degrees.  The  pen,  which  is,  of 
course,  at  the  junction  of  tliese  two  rods,  is 
hidden  from  view,  because  it  is  in  the  ink- 
pot, or  reservoir,  on  the  left  of  the  paper. 
Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  with  each 
moving  forward  of  the  paper — which  takes 
place  practically  simultaneously  on  trans- 
mitter and  receiver,  though  controlled  by 
the  person  writing  on  the  transmitter — the 
pen  comes  to  rest  in  this  ink-pot,  and  is  so 
refilltid  and  I'cady  to  continue  recui'i.ling  the 
message  being  written  at  the  other  end. 

Now  we  wiU  see  how  the  movements  of 
this  pen  on  the  receiver  are  made  to  copy 
exactly  down  to  the  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch  the  movements  of  the  pencil  with  which 
you  are  writing  your  message  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire.  Let  us  follow  for  a  moment 
the  movement  of  the  left-hand  arm,  both  on 
the  transmitter  and  on  the  receiver.  With 
your  pencil  you  nuike  a  certain  movement ; 
that  movement  causes  the  left-hand  arm  to 
move  the  little  brusli  to  a  certain  point  along 
the  path  of  the  little  plates.  That  particular 
position  makes  tlie  contact  with  the  electric 
force  from  the  battery  aL^certaiuTStrongth, 
which  is  thereby 'ttaaStiiilitat^^^e  wire 
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ill  just  till.'  I'fjf^uii'ed  ijuanLity  to  work  t.liL' 
LDiijrnet  which  works  l.he  spriiij,^,  ;itid  thereby 
aetiuites  tiie  left-hiiiul  arm  oii  the  receiver, 
directing  the  pen  attached  to  that  arm  to 
precisely  the  same  spot  occupied  by  the  pen 
in  your  hand.  I  have  spoken  of  the  left- 
hand  ami  only  to  simplify  matters,  but  yoii 
will  by  now  have  clearly  understood  that 
every  movement  of  your  pencil  sets  to  work 
two  batteries,  two  currents,  and  two  arms, 
acting  in  iiidependeiit  co-ordination,  to  pro- 
duce at  the  other  end  precisely  similar 
movements  of  the  pen  to  those  mttde  by  the 
pencil  in  your  hand.  * 

That,  I  thhik,  explains  how  it  comes  about 
that  you  can  make  a  pen  tw^o 
hundred  milesormore  awaygo 
through  the  same  movements 
as  if  you  yourself  were  direct- 
ingit.  But  that  is  not  enough. 
As  you  know,  when  a  man 
begins  to  write,  lie  is  not 
content  with  making  marks 
on  the  paper,  but  lie  is  con- 
tinually jerking  his  pen-point 
about  in  all  manner  of  direc- 
tions what  time  he  is  exer- 
cising his  mind  as  to  what 
he  is  going  to  write.  If, 
then,  the  transmitter  faith- 
fully recorded  all  these 
bewildering  motions,  the 
message  might  be  there  all 
right,  but  it  would  not  be 
legible.  The  probleui  here 
is,  then,  to  cause  the  machine 
to  record  what  yon  wisli 
recorded  —i.p..,  what  you  write 
— and  not  to  record  all  the 
airy  gyrations  performed  by 
your  pen  in  its  effort  to  put 
your  thoughts  on  paper.  The 
method  by  which  this  is 
done,  though  not  perhaps  so 
wonderful,  is  one  of  the  neatest  things  about 
this  amazing  little  instrument. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  tlte  receiver  (Fig. 
VII.).  Across  the  paper  you  will  see  a 
resting-rod,  upon  which  rest  two  arms,  to 
which  the  pen  is  attached.  The  business  of 
that  resting-rod  is  to  support  those  two  arms 
and  prevent  the  pen  attached  to  them 
touching  the  pajMir  all  the  time  you  are 
flourishing  about  with  your  pencil  at  the 
other  end.  But  directly  you  begin  to  write — 
that  is,  to  press  on  the  paper  of  the  trans- 
mitter— that  reating-rod  is  made  to  go  close 
up  against  the  paper,  so  no  longer  supporting 
the  arms,  and  allowing,  therefore,  the  pen  to 


fall  upon  the  paper,  which  it  does,  by 
gravitation,  because,  as  you  will  notice,  the 
paper  of  the  receiver  is  pitohed  at  a  slight 
angle ;  consequently,  directly  the  support  of 
the  resting-rod  is  removed,  the  pen  naturally 
comes  to  rest  on  the  paper. 

It  only  remains  to  explain  how  it  is  that 
the  movement  of  this  resting-rod  is  made  to 
follow  so  quickly  the  movements  of  your 
pen  on  and  olT  the  paper.  It  is  in  this  way. 
Under  the  paper  upon  which  you  write  on 
the  transmitter  is  a  metal  plate  which  gives 
slightly  to  pressure,  and  in  so  giving  sots  up 
a  contact  with  an  electric  current  passing 
along  the  wires  already  used  by  the  machine, 


FIG.  Vlir, — A  TKLROBAM  WRITTKN  BY  TUB  K-INfl  AS  »KLIVKKBI>  AT 
THE  OTHBR  BSD. 


which  works  the  resting-rod  rimuing  across 
the  paper  on  the  transmitter.  The  matter 
is  so  arranged  that  every  time  you  press  on 
the  paper,  and  tliej'eby  make  a  contact,  the 
resting-rod  goes  up  close  to  the  paper  on 
the  receiver,  and  thereby  allows  the  pen  to 
mark  the  paper.  Pjvery  time  you  remove 
this  pressure  of  the  pen-point  the  contjict  is 
broken,  and  the  resting  -  rod,  which  is 
actuated  by  a  spring,  comes  forward  and 
lifts  the  pen  on  the  receiver  from  the  paper. 

This,  then,  in  meagre  outline,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  marvellous  machine. 
So  simple,  apparently,  when  you  come  to 
understand  its  »9j;kiii^,,,_a)n^^jj^^  difficult 
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of  conception  that  only  now,  a  century  and 
a  liali'  after  its  essential  principles  were  the 
common  property  of  scientific  men  all  the 
world  over,  has  it  come  to  be  realised  as  a 
practicable  and  commercial  instrument.  But 
now  a  little  of  its  history,  and  of  wliat  has 
been  and  is  being  done  to  impress  into  the 
service  of  man  this  most  useful  invention. 

The  first  attempt  to  construct  a  tehmto- 
graph  was  made  by  an  Italian  in  18(J(i.  The 
basis  of  his  invention  was  the  action  of 
electric  impulses  upon  chemically  prepared 
paper;  but,asin  the  earlydays  of  photograpliy, 
when  wet  plates  were  the  only  cues  avaihible, 
the  difficulties  of  handling  the  invention 
satisfactorily  were  a  very  serious  drawback  to 
its  possible  utility.  The  sheet  upon  which  the 
electric  current  was  to  act  had  to  be  moist, 
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had  to  be  kept  in  an  air-tight  case,  and  had 
to  be  specially  prepared  for  use  just  before 
it  was  wanted.  Upon  such  terms  even  a 
telanto.Liji'aph  was  at  a  discount.  Following 
him,  a  Frenchman  made  some  improvement 
upon  the  idea,  but  still  working  on  chemical 
lines.  A  little  later — thai  is  to  say,  in  1877 — 
an  Englishman  named  Oowper  constructed  a 
machine  which,  although  it  produced  writing 
of  sorts  Tipon  a  moving  drum  of  paper  at  the 
receiving  end,  failed  to  record  any  intelligible 
representation  of  the  message  as  transmitted. 
This  was  because  the  writing  of  the  message 
was  done  by  making  a  number  of  given  move- 
ments with  a  pen  in  a  very  cii'cu inscribed 
manner  on  the  transmitting  instrument.  It 
therefore  lacked  the  indispensable  quality  of 
a  proper  telautograph,  which  is  to  produce  a 


message  at  the  receiving-station  comparable 
in  all  respects  with  that  actually  sent  over 
the  wires. 

These  attempts,  iiowever,  were  nothing 
more  than  scientific  curiosities.    The  real 

inventor  of  the  telautograph  as  a  scienti- 
lically  practicable  instrument  was  Professor 
Flislia  Gray,  an  American.  (I  sliould  say 
at  once  that  the  instrument  \  have  been 
describing  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Foster 
Ritchie,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  an 
American  citizen  by  choice,  who  haw  rendered 
commercially  usable  what  Elisha  Gray  proved 
to  be  scientifically  practicable.)  This  same 
Elisha  Gray  also  possesses  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered, at  least,  a  contemporaneous  inventor 
of  the  telephone  with  Graham  Bell.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Giuy  filed  his  patent  for  a 
harnionic-telcgraph,  as  he  called  it, 
on  the  same  day  tliat  Bell  filed 
his  i)atent  for  the  speaking  tele- 
phone. Practically  the  two  inventions 
achieved  the  same  result,  but  Hell 
got  almost  all  the  kudos.  *^'rray 
took  up  the  business  of  invent- 
ing a  telautograph  in  1884,  and 
produced  -his  first  machine  in  1886. 
It  was  of  no  pi-actical  value.  Snbsc- 
ipiently,  however,  by  steady  work, 
and  witli  the  help  of  a  number  of 
able  assisLanLs — Macplierson,  Ritchie, 
and  Tiffany— he  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  few  years  ago — viz.,  in  180r» 
— the  machine  I  have  already  alluded 
to  as  a  proved  scientific  possibility. 
All  this  time  the  Gray  Telautograph 
('onipany  of  America  had  been  spend- 
ing money  like  water  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  invention,  without  so  far 
attaining  the  desired  result.  Among 
Professor  Gray's  assistants  I  have 
already  mentioned  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  inventor 
of  the  present  machine.  In  1896  he 
came  over  to  England  as  the  engineer  of 
the  Gi'ay  European  Telautogra}ili  Company, 
and  immediately  set  to  work  to  ovei'conie 
the  practical  working  difficulties  of  the  Gray 
machine  as  modified  from  time  to  time. 

Now,  without  going  into  technicalities,  of 
which  I  am  sure  you  have  had  enough,  I  can 
best  bring  home  to  you  the  chief  practical 
difficulty  in  the  old  machine  by  the  following 
picture  (Fig.  VIH.),  which  is  a  photograph 
of  a  message  written  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  the  old  machine  in  185)5.  The  photograph 
shows  the  message  as  it  was  received.  You 
will  notice  how  irregularly  the  words  come, 
and  how  very  crooked  the  fines  are.  This 
was  not  the  fault,  jjf,  his^Ko^^  ^Highness, 
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who  doubtless  wrote  in  a  perfectly  straight- 
forward niHiHier,  as  you  and  I  would  iu 
writiii<(  II  telcf^ram.  No.  The  curious  state 
of  the  tclegriiin  as  received  was  entirely  t!ie 
fault  of  the  luachiiie.  It  was  due  to  a  want 
of  unison  between  the  movements  of  the 
pen  on  the  receiver  and  those  of  the  pen  on 
the  transmitter.  And  tho  reason  was  this. 
The  old  system  of  working  the  pen  on  the 
receiver  was  by  what  is  called  the  "  step-by- 
step  "  system— that  is  to  say,  it  was  operated 
by  the  electric  current  releasing,  by  meapSf 
of  an  escapement,  a  drum  worked  by  a 
spring  at  the  other  eud,  which  In  its  turn 
actuated  the  arm  which  moved  the  pen. 
Now,  although  tins  arrangement  was  highly 
ingenious,  and  so  delicately  contrived  that  the 
motions  of  the  escapement  were  enabled  to 
reach  the  astonisiiing  speed  of  thirty  thousand 
a  minute,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  there 
was  a  mechanical  limit  imposed  upon  the 
speed  of  the  receiving  pen.  The  movements 
of  the  escapement  were  at  the  rate  of  one  for 
every  movement  of  the  transmitting  pen  by 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch.  Thirty  thousand 
movements  a  minute  means  five  hundred  a 
second,  and  five  hundred  movements  at  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  per  movement  means 
a  movement  of  live  inches  per  setiond.  Yon 
will  at  once  perceive  that  if  the  person  on  tiic 
transmitter  moved  liis  pen  fasi,er  than  at  tlie 
rate  of  five  inclies  in  a  second-  -wliich  is  not 
at  all  quick  for  writing — lie  would  be  driving 
the  recording  pen  at  the  other  end  of  tlie 
'  wire  to  the  utmost  limit  of  its  capacity  for 
speai.  The  result  was  that  the  receiving 
pen  got  left,  and  so,  while  the  transmitter 
was  writing  in  one  place  on  the  paper  on  the 
transmitting  machine,  the  pen  on  the  receiving 
instrument  was  laboriously  toiling  half  a  lino 
and  sometimes  a  whole  line  behind  on  the 


receiving  instrument.  A  slight  illustration 
of  this  is  afforded  by  the  photograph  given 
in  Fig.  VIII.    I  say  slight,  because  sometimes 

the  result  was  tliat  the  pen  on  the  receiving 
instrument  got  outside  the  paper  altogether, 
and  so  failed  to  recoi'd  the  message  being 
transmitted  over  the  wives. 

The  great  merit  of  the  present  machine, 
invented  by  Mr.  Foster  Ritchie,  is  that  it 
has  practically  overcome  this  serious  draw- 
back to  the  Gray  machine.  Mr.  Ritchie 
ImdT  observed  that  for  twelve  years  practically 
no  progress  had  been  made  with  the  tel- 
autogi-aph  as  a  commercial  iustrument.  He 
therefore  determined  to  abandon  the  "  step- 
by-step  "  principle.  He  did  so,  substituting 
for  it  the  principle  of  a  varying  strength 
of  electric  current,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  in  the  preceding  pages.  So  far  as 
the  severest  tests  can  tell,  his  ingenuity 
appears  to  have  been  brilliantly  successful. 
Here,  in  conclusion,  is  some  writing  on  the 
telautograph,  transmitted  over  hundreds  of 
miles  of  wire,  showing  on  one  side  the  origi- 
nal writing,  aod  in  the  second  column 
the  writing  as  received  at  the  other  end 
of  the  wire.  Here  you  will  observe  the 
almost  exact  similarity  between  the  two — - 
the  complete  unison  existing  betw^een  the 
pencil  of  the  transmitter  and  the  pen  of  the 
receiver. 

I  must  not  coiiehide  this  article  wiiiiout 
placing  on  record  the  patient  courtesy  with 
which  Mr.  Treat,  the  President  of  the  Gray 
European  Telautograph  Company,  and  Mr. 
Ritchie,  the  inventor  of  the  machine  I  have 
been  deeoiibing,  explained  to  me  the  details 
of  the  working  of  this  great  invention. 
Vpoii  its  wonderful  potentialities  in  our 
modern  life  1  need  not  dwell,  but  may  safely 
leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  my  readers. 


GO 


'  n-f^    —   -  --      '  ,  i 
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THOMPSON'S  PROGRESS 


By  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE/ 


No.  III.— THE  PHILANTHEOPIST. 


HERE  was  no 
keener  man  of 
busine^  in  all 
Bradford  than 
t  li  e  young 
Mr.  Thomas 
Tliompson,  of 
the  growing 
firm  of 
Thompson  and 
Asqnith,  manu- 
facturers, and 
though  he  was 
very  generous 
also  with  his 
money,  that 
side  of  his 
character  was  often  overlooked,  because  it  was 
his  habit  to  do  all  his  benefactions  on  the 
quiet.  He  was  popular  in  the  town,  un- 
deniably popular,  even  with  those  who  got  t)ie 
worst  half  of  a  deal  witli  him.  He  was  well 
set-up  and  good-looking— and  this  goes  a  long 
way ;  he  was  sprucely  dressed — and  clothes 
have  more  to  answer  for  than  many  people 
think  ;  and  he  exuded  good  humour,  which  is 
always  a  pleasant  atmosphere  to  share, 
whether  you  are  paying  for  its  presence 
or  not.  But  in  a  town,  and  at  a  time 
where  hard  bargain  -  driving  was  the 
rule,  Tom  established  at  a  very  early 
age  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
shrewdest  of  the  community.  There  was  a 
saying  in  currency  that  if  T.  Thompson  sold 
you  anything  for  a  shilling,  he  had  always 
fobbed  sixpence  profit  over  the  transaction. 

Still,  being  an  eminently  successful  man, 
he  was,  of  couree,  not  without  his  enemies ; 
and  although  he  was  not  a  fellow  easily 
ruffled,  it  is  placed  on  record  that  in  one  or 
two  places  lie  was  a  pretty  sturdy  hater  him- 
self. The  strongest  of  all  his  antipathies  was 
against  Mr.  Fletcher  Bcutley.  1.  think  it 
was  the  result  of  two  very  dissimilar  natures 
grinding  together.  They  saw  much'  of  one 
another.  They  did  business  together  four 
timra  a  week,  and  on  each  occasion  warmed 
up  their  mutual  dislike.    Bentley  was  a  mer- 
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chant,  and  bought  the  class  of  goods  which 
Thompson  and  Asquith  manufactured,  and 
none  of  the  three  of  them  were  men  to  let 
a  private  enmity  stand  in  the  way  of  com- 
*  Aierce.  As  Tom  said,  he  would  sell  pieces  to 
the  Devii  liimself  if  that  wicked  gentleman 
happened  to  be  a  stnlf  merchant,  and  he 
would  guarantee  to  produce  fancy  worsted 
suitable  for  the  most  tropical  of  climates. 
He  Avould  mention  this  as  a  parallel  when 
people  wondered  at  his  booking  orders  from 
Beiitiey. 

Fletcher  Bentley  always  finished  up  a  con- 
versation with  Tom  by  inquiring,  "  How's 
coals  ? "  He  was  a  man  of  fifty,  and  his 
father  had  been  a  yeoman  farmer,  and  so  he 
could  trace  back  his  pedigree,  and  felt  him- 
self to  be  a  person  of  family.  It  always 
pleased  him  to  gibe  at  Tom's  early  career  of 
collier  on  Dudley  Hill. 

Tom  would  take  this  pleasantly  and  make 
a  suitable  reply.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
to  be  ashamed  of  his  origin,  any  more  than  it 
occurred  to  him  to  doubt  his  final  ascension  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  And  presently,  "  Oh, 
by  the  way,  Mr.  Bentley,"  he  would  say, 
"  they  tell  me  you  have  really  made  up  your 
mind  this  year  to  Bubscribe  a  guinea  to  the 
infirmai-y."  Upon  which  Bentley  would 
pull  at  his  pointed  ears  and  retire  in  a  snarl- 
ing fury.  He  was  a  man  who  liad  worked 
hard  to  earn  money  and  comforts  for  him- 
self, and  he  had  a  theory  that  those  who  did 
not  work  equally  hard,  and  who  did  not  earn 
money,  should  suffer  for  their  own  neglect. 
He  held  that  to  give  anything  in  charity  was 
to  pauperise  the  masses,  than  which  no 
greater  sin  could  be  committed.  Still,  he 
objected  to  being  sneered  at  and  called  a 
mean  skinflint.  He  was  not  a  man  who 
courted  popularity  ;  indeed,  he  took  rather  a 
melancholy  pride  in  being  solitary  and 
isolated  ;  but  lie  had  his  vanity  for  all  that, 
and  a  cry  of  niggardliness  always  caught  him 
on  a  raw  nerve. 

Fletcher  Bentley  was  unmarried,  and  had 
no  relatives  with  whom  he  was  on  speaking 
terms.  His  one  human  hobby  was  the  col- 
lection of  boolffi.  He  was  no  reader,  but  he 
was  a  connoisseur  of  editions  and  bindings, 

library, 
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aad  derived  dusty  ecstasies  from  seeing  the 
uew  shelves  stretch  out  and  fill.    But  this 

was  only  for  evening's  relaxation.  On  six 
days  of  the  week  he  toiled  in  Ids  otlice  in 
Bradford.  On  the  seventh,  after  chapel,  he 
drove  out  to  the  farm  beyond  Bingley  that 
had  iiecn  hia  father's,  and  walked  round  it 
with  the  foremaTt.  He  gave  no  orders  then, 
being  a  great  stickler  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  ;  but  when  ho  got  back  to  his  office 
on  Monday  it  was  his  custom  to  dictate  a 
long  letter  of  instructions  to  the  foreman. 
He  farmed,  as  he  did  everything,  succe^- 
fully.  He  put  no  sentiment  into  it ;  iie 
simply  ran  the  land,  as  he  did  his  warehouse, 
to  make  money,  and  he  did  not  care  a  rap 
from  whose  pocket  it  came,  so  long  as  the 
coins  finally  arrived  in  his  own  palm. 

It  occurred  to  him  one  day  that  the  shoot- 
ing rights  of  this  farm  had  a  value,  and  that 
afternoon,  after  making  a  purciiase  of  fancy 
worsted  coatings  from  Tom,  he  asked  him  if 
he  knew  of  a  customer  for  the  hares. 

"  I'd  take  the  place  myself  if  it  was  worth 
anything,"  said  Tom,  '*  but  I  don't  tliink 
there'll  be  much  game  there.  It's  never 
been  preserved,  and  those  Bingley  chaps  are 
rare  poachei-s." 

"  I  can  tell  you,  Thompson,  that  no 
poacher  ever  sets  foot  on  my  land.  Tiie 
game's  my  property,  just  as  nmch  as  the 
cattle  and  the  other  stock,  and  my  foreman 
out  there  watches  cleverly  that  it's  not 
meddled  with." 

"  lie  must  be  a  remarkably  capable  man, 
then,  that  foreman." 

"He  is.  Well,  just  think  over  the  offer, 
and  if  you  hke,  go  and  see  the  ground  for 
yourself.  There's  no  hurry  about  deciding 
at  once.  I'll  keep  the  offer  open  for  a 
month." 

Tom  cotild  afford  to  take  shootings  of  his 
own  by  this  time,  and  had  a  moor  and  some 
low  ground,  but  the  sport  was  tame  compared 
with  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to.  On 
his  own  territory  he  had  only  to  pit  his  wit 
against  that  of  the  game.  A&  a  poacher,  the 
sport  had  been  sharpened  by  its  loneliness, 
and  by  the  constant  need  of  circumventing 
the  keeper.  It  was  poaching  that  first  taught 
him  his  splendid  self-i'cliance,  and  to  poach- 
ing he  periodically  returned  to  keep  this 
self-reliance  acute  and  in  practice. 

As  it  happened,  witen  he  got  back  to  the 
mill,  his  partner,  Hophni  Asquith,  once 
more  brought  the  subject  of  Mr.  i'letcher 
Bentlcy  into  the  foreground.  He  pointed 
out  that  that  eminent  merchant  had  again 
claimed  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  shortages 


on  the  last  lot  of  pieces  they  had  delivered 
to  him. 

Hophni  had  developed  into  a  mere  creature 
of  I'outine,  and  Tom  found  him  a  very  con- 
venient partner.  He,  Tom,  was  quite  able 
and  willing  to  introduce  all  the  dash  and 
push  and  invention  tliat  the  firm  had  any 
use  for,  and  moreover,  he  was  an  excellent 
salesman,  neither  wasting  his  own  time  nor 
that  of  the  purchaser,  and  possessing  that 
knack  for  extracting  high  prices  from  a  cus- 
tomer which  is  born  in  a  man  and  cannot  be 
obtained  l>y  mere  greed  and  education.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  infinite  endurance,  and  could, 
when  necessary,  work  for  forty-eight  hour's 
on  end.  Bat  he  luid  a  hankering  for  the 
open  air.  He  coidd  always  drive  a  better 
bargain  in  the  street  than  he  could  in  the 
stuffy  atmosphere  of  an  office.  His  best 
ideas  for  new  patterns  of  cloth  and  new 
ari-angements  of  machinery  always  came  to 
him  when  he  was  tickling  for  trout  under 
the  bank  of  some  lonely  stream,  or  when  he 
was  setting  snares  for  grouse  amongst  the 
heather  of  some  wind-swept  moor.  He  was 
veiy  much  primitive  man,  and  he  worked 
best  and  most  l)rilliantly  without  too  many 
trammels  of  civilisation. 

The  pale,  slight  Hophni,  with  his  square- 
cut  red  wliiskcr,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
made  for  indoor  employment.  He  loved  the 
smell  of  ink,  and  the  rattle  of  looms  was 
music  to  him.  Both  whispered  to  him  of 
money.  Money  and  his  wife  were  the  only 
things  he  really  cared  about,  for  although  he 
made  a  great  show  of  attachment  for  the 
chapel,  he  really  looked  upon  that  institution 
only  as  an  aid  to  business.  He  had  only  one 
extravagance :  every  hundred  pounds  he 
could  spare  was  sunk  in  diamonds  for 
Madam  Louisa,  his  wife.  Prosperous 
Bradford  ran  rather  violently  to  diamonds 
in  those  days,  and  it  was  Hophni's  ambition 
that  one  day,  at  some  civic  function,  he 
should  see  Louisa  standing  amongst  her 
peers,  and  carrying  upon  her  person  in  open 
view  a  good  half-pint  more  gems  than  any 
of  them. 

"  It's  very  annoying,"  said  Hophni,  '*  these 
continual  reductions  that  Bentley  makes. 
They  cut  into  profits  more  than  I  like. 
But  1  suppose  we  shall  have  to  put  up 
with  them.  He's  too  good  a  customer  to 
offend." 

"  We'll  not  lose  him,"  said  Tom,  marching 
up  and  down  the  narrow  private  office  floor. 
"  I'd  not  lose  Old  Xick  as  a  customer,  once 
I'd  got  him  on  the  books.  But  if  Mr.  Fletch 
has  been  robbin|  us^^^^j;^[g>  let  him 
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see  tliat  we  know  it,  and  take  the  change  out 
of  him  somehow"." 

"  You'd  hetter  be  careful.  It  won't  do  to 
offend  liim." 

"  Offend  your  grandmother  !  He  can't 
hate  me  personally  any  more  than  he  does 
at  present.  Has  the  taker-in  me^ured  off 
those  pieces  we  send  out  to  Benfeley's  to-day  ? " 

.  Hophni  handed  over  the  figures  on  a  sheet 
of  paper, 

"  Right.  Now  just  put  that  in  the  safe 
and  make  out  another,  giving  three  yards 
more  measure  to  each  piece." 

"  But  he'll  fly  up  terribly,  lad",  if  we  in- 
voice " 

"  Just  think  a  niiniite.  Do  you  imagine 
I  don't  see  my  way  pretty  clear  to  some- 
thing ?  " 

Hophni  Asquith  left  off  pulling  at  his 
square  red  whisker,  and  wrote  the  paper  out 
afresh,  stating  the  length  of  each  piece  as 
three  yards  more  than  it  really  measured. 
He  still  did  not  see  how  the  manoeuvre 
would  profit  them  ;  but  Tom  evidently  did  ; 
and  he  bad  a  profound  confidence  in  Tom's 
ingenuity  and  invention  from  previoiis  samp- 
ling. The  which  mood  was  what  the  sturdy 
Mr.  Thompson  liked.  He  disapproved  of  too 
many  inquiries.  In  fact,  he  was  a  trifle  too 
masterful  in  this  Tespecfi  quite  to  suit  every- 
body's taste. 

However,  by  degrees  Hophni  appreciated 
the  details  of  the  plot.  Mr.  Fletcher  Bent- 
ley,  as  usual  when  the  time  came  for  pay- 
ment, knocked  off  some  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  for  shortages,  and  Tom's  dogged  jaw 
began  to  show  itself  with  rather  unpleasant 
prominence.  He  put  on  a  hat  and  buttoned 
his  coat.  "Trapped  the  old  fox  fairly  this 
time,"  lie  said  with  grim  approval.  "  I'll  go 
round  and  talk  to  him  about  his  moiuls." 

Tom  walked  abruptly  into  Mr.  Bentley's 
office  and  nodded  a  dry  greeting.  "  I've 
come,"  he  said,  "  about  those  shortages  you 
complain  of.  "We  don't  agree  with  you  in 
the  amount  of  these  shortages." 

Mr.  Fletcher  BeTitley  began  to  pull  at  his 
pointed,  satyr-like  ears.  "  Then  I  can  leave 
off  buying  from  you  if  you  don't  like  my 
terms." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kiiid.  You  are  useful  to 
us.  But  I  want  you  to  keep  your  bare  word 
and  be  decently  honest,  that's  all." 

For  a  mere  manufacturer  to  speak  to  a 
merchant  in  this  style  was  nothing  short  of 
rank  blasphemy,  and  Tom  knew  it. 

Bentley  waved  his  hand.  "There's  the 
door,  Mr.  Tiionipsoii." 

Tom's  big  jaw  stuck  out  till  it  became  an 


absolute  deformity.  "  If  I  go  out  of  here 
now,  I  walk  stvaiglit  on  'Change  and  lay  the 
grounds  for  a.  liln'l  action  which  you'll  have 
to  bring  against  me,  wSictlier  you  like  it  or 
not.    You'd  better  own  up  at  once." 

"  I've  nothing  further  to  say  to  you.  The 
shortE^es  claimed  were  exactly  as  they 
existed.  I  can't  show  you  the  pieces,  be- 
cause, of  course,  they  liave  gone  on  to 
customers." 

"  Naturally,  they  would  do.  Who  mea- 
sured the  pieces  ?  " 

"The  taker-in." 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  nis  book  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  should,  but  I  am  will- 
ing to  satisfy  you  in  everything  reasonable. 
Afterwards,  I  shall  make  your  bit  of  a  firm 
smart  for  this  impertinence.  I've  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  influence  amongst  Brad- 
foi-d  merchants." 

"  Oh,  we  won't  discuss  pains  and  penalties 
for  just  another  untiiite." 

A  man  came  through  the  door,  dressed  in 
a  long,  chequered  brat.  Ue  was  the  taker-in. 

"  Was  it  you  who  measured  these  pieces  ?  " 

The  man  looked  at  his  employer,  got  a  nod, 
and  said  "  Aye." 

"  And  you  measured  them  accurately  ? 
You  measured  this  piece,  for  instance,  number 
thirteen-ought-forty-three,  accurately  ? " 

«  Aye." 

"  And  found  it  to  contain  fourteen  yaras 
and  nine  inches  ?  " 

"  If  that's  what  I  wrote,  that's  what  ifc  wor." 

"  Then,  my  man,  you're  just  as  big  a  liar  as 
your  master.  The  invoice  we  sent  with  those 
goods  says  thirteen -ought-forty- three  was 
fifteen  yards  and  thirty  inches.  But  look 
here  !  "  He  pulled  another  sheet  of  paper 
from  his  pocket  and  slapped  it  on  the  desk. 
"  That  was  the  original  invoice.  We've  long 
thought  you  were  a  pack  of  thieves  here,  and 
so  we  set  a  gin  for  you  this  time,  and  by 
goy !  you're  well  trapped.  So  that  there  shall 
be  no  mistake,  we  got  in  two  independent 
witnesses,  who  measured  the  goods  for  them- 
selves and  signed  this  statement,  as  you  see. 
Then  ,we  made  out  another  statement, 
clapping  three  yards  on  to  each  piece.  You 
didn't  measure  one  of  them.  You  simply 
made  your  own  deduction,  and  Mr.  Fletcher, 
sent  a  cheque,  thinking  he'd  stolen  two  and 
half  per  cent.,  as  usual.  Well,  that  cheque's 
cashed,  and  as  we've  been  paid  on  two  and  a 
half  yards  per  piece  in  excess  of  what  was 
delivered,  we'll  call  that  quits  on  what  we've 
been  swindled  out  of  in  the  pasli.  But  see 
that  you  don't  do  it  again." 

Mr.  Fletcher  BentJ^yLjI^ad^tvtjKgQUgh  this 
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harangue  like  a  person  on  the  verge  of 
an  epilepsy.  That  he,  a  man  of  birth,  should 
be  treated  thus  by  a  collier's  wbelp,  was 
intolerable ;  that  he,  a  highly  respected 
mercbant,  should  be  brow-beaten  by  a  mere 
manufacturer,  was  indecent.  All  his  instincts 
were  violently  outraged— and  yet — and  yet, 
whore  lay  his  remedy  ?  For  the  life  of  him 
he  did  not  see  one.  He  bhistered  and  he 
fumed,  but  Tom  had,  said  his  say  and 
kept  irritatingly  cool.  He  appealed  by  look 
and  word  to  the  taker-in,  but  that  co-culpcit 
remained  wooden ly  silent.  He  pulled  at  the 
tips  of  his  ears  till  their  high  points  grew 
purple,  but  even  they  gave  him  no  inspira- 
tion. And  so  at  length  he  fumed  himself  to 
a  standstill . 

"  Now,"  said  Tom,  "  as  you've  nothing 
more  to  say,  I'll  go.  I  suppose  most  men  who 
had  caught  you  out  like  this  would  refuse 
to  sell  you  another  yard  of  stuff.  We  shall 
merchant  all  our  own  stuff  presently.  We've 
got  a  Chinese  Chop,  that  in  a  year  or  two  will 
be  one  of  the  biggest  things  in  the  Eastern 
trade.  But  for  the  present  you  are  useful  to 
us,  and  we  shall  go  on  selling  to  you.  Indeed, 
I'm  open  to  making  a  concession.  I'll  repeat 
your  last  order,  if  you  like,  at  twopence  a 
yard  less." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Bentley,  pulling  himself 
up  with  an  effort.  "You  can  have  it  at 
that."  He  felt  he  must  pocket  his  pride, 
and  keep  peace  with  this  dangerous  young 
man,  at  any  price.  "  But  how  can  you  do  it 
at  the  lower  figure  ? " 

"Because  I  always  charged  you  thi-ee- 
ponce  a  yard  more  than  I  took  from  others, 
to  cover  the  loss  caused  by  your  little  ways. 
Bat  1  think  we  understand  one  another 
better  now.  Bid  ye  good  morning,  Mr. 
Bentley." 

For  Mr.  Bentley,  so  far  as  business  was 
concerned,  the  rest  of  that  day  was  ruined. 
He  could  not  get  his  commercial  balance 
again,  and  distrusted  himself  too  much  to 
give  another  order.  He  finally  broke  through 
his  rigid  rule  and  went  home  at  four  o'clock 
instead  of  six.  A  new  parcel  of  books  had 
arrived  that  morning,  and  he  promised  Iiim- 
self  that  in  gloating  over  these,  and  htting 
them  to  their  shelves,  he  would  forget 
Thompson's  injurious  treatment.  But  neither 
rare  editions  of  uncut  poems  nor  the  feel 
and  the  glitter  of  exquisite  bindings  gave 
him  ease.  Always  before  him  floated  a  vision 
of  a  sturdy,  handsome  young  man  with  a  big, 
dogged  jaw  and  a  contemptuous  voice.  He 
had  forebodings  for  the  future.  He  felt  con- 
vinced that  he  would  try  other  falls  with  this 


Thompson  and  again  get  tripped.  He  saw 
no  way  of  avoiding  them.  He  hml  gone  on 
too  long  with  big  peculiar  methods  to  be  able 
to  alter  them.  He  was  fifty,  and  there  are 
few  men  of  fifty  who  can  change  from  a 
groove,  whether  that  groove  be  straight  or 
crooked. 

As  for  Tom,  he  tilted  Mr.  Fletcher  Bentley 
out  of  his  thoughts  the  moment  he  left 
his  office,  and  took  up  again  the  threads  of 
his  many  other  interests.  He  remembered 
him  again  for  a  moment  when  he  reported 
his  downfall  to  Hophni  Asquith,  and  then 
removed  his  mind  entirely  from  business 
of  all  description.  He  had  a  dinner-party 
afterwards,  and  he  liked  good  dining  nnd 
pretty  women  ;  a  concert  to  follow  that,  and 
music  was  one  of  his  great  indulgences  ; 
then  a  (;ouple  of  hours  with  a  Belgian  clerk 
whilst  he  hannnercd  at  colloquial  French  ; 
and  at  half  an  hour  after  midnight  he  was 
free  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  He  was 
never  a  man  who  took  more  than  four 
hours  of  sleep,  and  the  night  outside  invited 
him  pleasantly.  The  smoke  of  the  busy 
town  had  sunk,  and  a  purple  heaven  over- 
liead  was  picked  out  delicately  with  diamond 
star  points.  He  was  always  impatient  of 
conventional  walls  at  the  tamest  of  times,  and 
just  then  the  house  cramped  him  horribly. 

The  two  dogs  on  the  hearthrug  seemed  by 
their  animal  instinct  to  guess  at  his  longing 
and  to  share  it.  The  younger  one,  Clara's- 
Clara  (who  might  by  a  stretch  of  courtesy 
have  been  called  a  lurcher),  jumped  about 
the  room  and  whined  and  licked  his  hand. 
Clara  the  elder,  a  mottle-nosed  mongrel  of 
uncanny  intelligence,  lay  lierself  against  the 
door,  and  breathed  luxuriously  at,  the  drauglit' 
which  came  from  beneath  it.  Tom  laughed 
and  swung  on  his  hat.  1'hcn,  as  the  thouglit 
of  the  o])eu  warmed  him,  ho  went  and 
changed  his  clothes.  One  cannot  poach  very 
decorously  in  the  black  of  evening  wear. 
"  We'll  make  a  night  of  it,"  he  said  to  Clara, 
and  tweaked  one  of  her  tattered  ears.  "  You 
disreputable  old  person !  you'U  take  good  cai'e 
I  don't  get  too  respectable  whilst  you  are 
above  the  sod."  The  other  dog  rammed  a 
strong,  cold  nose  into  his  spare  hand — "And 
your  daughter's  just  as  bad.  I've  got  evil 
companions,  and  tlrat's  a  fact — and  I  love 
'em." 

The  streets  outside  were  empty,  the  night 
air  was  cool  and  sweet,  and  the  dogs  made 
most  efiicient  company.  They  pass^  to  the 
outskirts  of  Bradford  at  a  smart  walk,  and 
then  Tom  broke  into  a  trot.  "  I  don't 
wonder."  he  sai^  to^^  hi@^'y||at  men 
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commit  suicide  if  they  live  all  their  lives  in 
towns,  and  stew  up  in  offices.  Why  do  they 
do  it  ?  Just  to  make  money  ?  If  they  only 
knew  the  trick,  they'd  make  twice  as  nnich  if 
they  cleared  their  heads  from  all  thoiiglits  of 
it  just  now  and  again." 

The  dogs,  with,  the  poaching  instinct 
strong  in  them,  were  for  making  excursions 
to  this  side  of  the  road  or  to  that  whenever  a 
rabbit  tempted  them.  But  Tom  had  a  bit  of 
conrsinii  in  view,  and  kept  them  strictly  to 
heel.  "AYe'U  just  see  if  Mr.  Flctehcr  Bendey's 
farm  carries  as  many  haves  as  he  said  it  did, 
and  we'll  just  taste  the  capabilities  of  that 
foreman  he  bragged  about." 

The  night  was  bright  overhead  with  moon 
and  sUirs,  and  thoiiffh  thin  blue  mists  hnng 
in  the  valleys,  and  thickened  some  of  the 
plantations,  tbere  was  plenty  of  light  for 


She   bad  an 


coursing.  In  the 
very  first  field  the 
dogs  got  on  to  a 
hare,  and  away  they 
went  silently  and 
swiftly.  Clara's- 
Clara  had  the  speed. 
Clara's  joints  were 
stiffer  with  age,  but 
her  -judgment  was 
wonderful.  Tom 
was  in  an  ecstasy  as 
he  watched  her.  She 
hung  well  behind, 
seeming  to  make 
little  exertion,  but 
w  hen  the  li  a  r  e 
doubled,  and  Claiu's- 
Clara  was  tlirown 
out,  the  artful  Clara 
would  always  be  in 
the  act  of  cutting  off 
the  comer. 

Finally,  in  one  of 
these  manceuvres, 
the  hare  came 
straight  into  her 
jaws,  and  was  duly 
accounted  for  by  the 
time  the  younger 
dog  arrived,  and 
stood  with  heaving 
Banks  and  lolling 
tongue,  looking  both 
angry  and  foolish. 
Tom  talked  to  them 
both,  and  the  elderly 
Clara  lifted  an  upper 
lip  and  showed  a 
twinkle  of  well-kept 
excellent   sense  of 


teeth, 
humour. 

There  was  plenty  of  game,  and  course 
succeeded  course.  The  moon  died,  and  the 
stars  closed  out,  and  still  the  dogs  found  hare 
after  hare,  and  coursed  on,  Tom  aiding  and 
abetting  lihem.  The  sweet,  clean  morning 
smell  of  the  meadows  intoxicated  him ;  the 
spice  of  lawlessness  and  danger  thrilled  him 
through  :  here  was  a  life  that  was  worth  the 
living  indeed  ! 

But,  kecTi  though  be  made  In's  look-out, 
Torn  got  tripjied  that  morning  from  a 
quarter  lie  litthi  expected.  Tic  was  watching 
for  watchers  from  the  fai'm  ;  the  most  im- 
probable coincidence  <.)f  another  practitioner 
also  poaching  the  liarcs  had  not  entered-his 
calculations.  Still,  such  was  the  i>erson  who 
accosted  him,  a  big,  stf^glijia;^  Ired-haired 
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man,  who  extracted 
himself  from  a  con- 
venient ditch,  and 
brought  with  him  a 
bi-indle  greyhound 
on  ;i  slip. 

"  Morniti'."  said 
this  personage. 
"  \yiieii  J  see  thy 
dogs  tirsL  of  all,  I 
thought  'appeu  it 
wiis  ode  Fletcher 
himself  or  some  of 
his  friends  he  had 
sold  a  leave  to,  so  I 
got  me  to  cover. 
But  when  I  see  it 
wa8)iol)liiitye,Toni, 
I  iiiiule  out  ye  were 
having  a  hit  of 
cheap  sport,  like 
mysel'." 

Now,  Tom  was 
not  uppish  since  he 
had  made  his  way 
to  prosperity.  He 
was  just  as  familiar 
a'?  ever  with  his 
old  fi'iends,  even 
thougii  sonic  of  theiii  worked  for  him,  and, 
according  to  the  habit  of  the  country,  he  was 
much  more  frequently  spoken  of  as  Tom 
than  as  Mr.  Thompson.  Moreover,  he  was 
generous,  as  a  rule,  and  liked  to  share  his 
pleasures  and  his  successes  with  others.  In 
one  thing  only  was  he  selfish,  and  that  was 
over  liis  sport.  On  his  own  hired  moor  he 
asked  other  guns,  but  never  went  out  with 
them.  Sitting  in  a  butt  to  shoot  driven 
grouse  did  not  attract  him  in  the  very  IcEist. 
He  always  shot  over  dogs  himself,  and  in- 
variably went  alone.  And,  similarly,  through 
all  his  poaching  career,  he  had  always  made 
iiis  raids  lone-Iianded.  Tlie  absence  of  the 
rest  of  his  species  was  the  essence  of  his 
enjoyment. 

"  I'll  run  tha'  a  course  or  two,  Tom — my 
dog  agin  orther  o'  thine,  just  for  an  odd 
pint." 

"They'd  be  no  use.  They've  only  learnt 
to  work  alone.  'Twouldn't  be  fair  on  them 
to  try.  Besides,  they've  both  about  run  their 
fill.  I've  gatiiercd  seven  couple,  and  tiiere's 
a  tidy  handful  of  hai'e.-i  they've  missed,  for  all 
their  cleverness." 

"Always  plenty  hares  on  tliis  ground  if 
you  don't  work  it  too  liard.  I  always  think 
when  I  take  one  liow  Fletcher  Bentley  uuist 
have  grudged  that  old  hare  her  feed.  I've 


"Tom  took  tlu;  |ia|)urs  iiiiil  looked  iit  them." 


worketl  for  him  as  a  warehouseman  for 
seventeen  year,  and  never  heard  tliat  he'd  so 
much  as  ever  given  away  the  value  of  a  till 
of  bacea.  Terrible  keen  cliap,  old  Fletcher, 
lie  nearly  copped  me  last  Sunday  afternoon, 
though.  I  was  walking  along  t'road  wi' 
t'dog  here,  when  we  saw  an  old  hare  setting 
just  inside  t'hedge,  and  ye  know  how  it  is, 
Tom,  we  was  over  and  coursing  her  before 

you  could  think  twice.    We  " 

"  'Sst !  "  said  Tom,  and  effaced  himself  into 
the  ditch.  His  two  dogs  came  quickly  after- 
wards, and  the  red-haired  man  with  the 
bri ndlcd  greyl lound  made  no  d elay  in 
following.. 

"  Fletciier's  foreman,"  whispered  the  red- 
haired  man,  with  a  grin.  He's  bid  him 
watch  this  ground  carefully,  because  he 
wants  to  let  t'shooting  to  thee.  The  fore- 
man told  me  hissen  that  Fletch  had  written 
that  to  liim  in  a  letter.  Where  did  you  hide 
yon  sack  of  liares  ?    Will  he  leet  on  it  ?  " 

"  TItat's  stowed  away  safe  enough  under  a 
culvert.  Oome,  we'd  better  move  along,  or 
we  shall  have  that  foreman  stepping  down  on 
to]i  of  ns.'"  Tliey  made  tiieir  way  rpiickly 
a.nd  silently  down  the  ditch  witli  the  ease  of 
men  well  used  to  stalking.  Tlie  two  younger 
dogs,  under  the  wise  Clara's  example,  enteretl 

entirely  into  the  spirit  iSf*  Jjije.  j^atr^t  and 

HoSed  by  ^ 
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slunk  along  with  perfect  noiselessne^.  At 
the  end  of  this  fii-st  ditch  another  opened  out 
at  right  angles,  and  from  this  they  reached  a 
thick  quickset  liedgc  which  ran  down  into 
a,  plaiiutiioii.  Tlie  grass  here  was  gleaming 
with  the  morning  dewdro]>s,  and  by  no 
poachers'  ingenuity  conld  they  avoid  leaving 
tracks.  However,  there  was  no  particular 
danger  ;  the  foreman  had  not.  got  on  to  their 
trail  so  far,  and,  indeed,  had  shown  no  con- 
sciousnessB  of  their  trespass  ;  and,  moreover, 
a  road  lay  at  the  further  side  of  the  planta- 
tion. 

"  I'm  thinking  a  bib  of  a  snack  would  not 
come  amisa,"  said  the  red-haired  man,  when 
at  last  they  stepped  out  of  the  ;  .'ees.  "  It'll 
be  getting  on  fur  iive  o'clock,  and  this  keen 
air  just  after  sun-up  ahvays  gives  me  a  bit  of 
a  twist.  There's  an  old  Jelf-'oil  just  down 
the  ghyll  yonder  that's  very  (juiet  and  com- 
fortable ;  I  siionldn't  wonder  but  what  we 
might  find  a  sup  o'  ale  under  one  of  the 
stones," 

"I've  rare  hunger  on  me,  too.  Come 
along." 

The  red-haired  man  cached  his  hares,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  in  a  rabbit-hole  by  the 

;vayside,  which  was  discreetly  sliadcd  by  a 
clump  of  gorso,  and  then  the  pair  of  them 
got  off  the  road  into  the  stream-bed  and 
made  their  way  to  the  quarry. 

At  first  there  was  no  appearance  of  ten- 
ancy. Tlie  great  pit  was  overgrown  with  bi:^h 
and  grass,  and  from  the  tints  of  its  strata  it 
was  plain  that  stone  had  not  been  delved 
from  there  during  a  generation.  But  the 
red-haired  man  set  his  hands  to  the  edge  of  a 
great  flag  and  heaved  it  up,  and  displayed  to 
view  the  wood  ashes  of  many  a  hre.  He 
rather  stammered  over  admitting  his  tastes. 
"  There's  times  comes  to  me,"  he  said  wist- 
fully, "  when  I  can't  fancy  my  vicLiiais  under 
a  roof.  Sometimes  it's  i'  rain,  sometimes  it's 
li'  shine,  but  I  always  have  to  come  here  for 
my  cure.  I  suppose  there's  nothing  bonny 
about  the  place,  but  there's  a  rare  nice  smell 
comes  from  them  pines  round  here,  and  for 
the  rest,  the  tinkle  of  the  ghyll  makes  plenty 
of  company.  I  suppose  I  must  be  a  bit  soft 
i'  my  head  to  like  things  like  these." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Tom,  "  beaiuse  I  am 
very  nuich  that  way  myself." 

'*  Well,  I  make  you  very  welcome,  then." 
He  pulled  from  his  pocket  the  carcass  of  the 
leveret,  warm  and  limp,  and  threw  it  on  the 
ground.  "They  tell  me  you  can  cook  :  here's 
meat.    I'll  gather  wood  and  kindle  the  fire." 

Tom  cleaned  the  leveret  and  spread  it 
open.     He  crimped  it  delicately  with  his 


knife,  larding  it  with  stri^js  of  liver.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  fire,  under  the  red-haired 
man's  tutelage,  crackled  merrily  on  the 

ash-heap,  and  burned  olT  its  smoke,  and 
presently,  on  a  greenwood  grill,  tlio  barbecue 
was  giving  up  a  savoury  incense  such  as 
Tom's  soul  loved. 

"  A  fine  fat  'un  she  was,"  said  the  red- 
haired  man,  watching  the  grill  admiringly. 
"  Hadn't  time  to  get  cold  and  tough,  either, 
before  we  cooked  her,  so  she'll  be  tender  as 
though  she'd  been  hanging  a  fortniglit.  I 
wish  old  Fletch  could  see  us  eating  one  of  his 
hares  that's  lived  on  his  land,  and  just  feel 
that  he's  as  good  as  giving  it  to  us.  It  hurts 
Fletcher  Bentley  as  ranch  as  having  a  tooth 
palled  to  think  of  anybody  getting  something 
of  his  without  paying  brass  for  it."  He 
went  to  another  part  of  the  quarry  and  up- 
heaved another  flag,  beneath  which  a  fiat, 
brown  stone  bottle  lay  neatly  hidden. 
"  Here's  ale,  lad.  There's  some  that  takes 
milk  to  their  breakfasts,  and  some  watter, 
and  some  tea,  but  give  me  some  good,  solid 
ale  wi'  some  guts  to  it.  There's  my  missis, 
now,  she  can't  wash,  so'they  say,  and  I  know 
she  can't  weave,  but  she  can  bake  and  she 
can  brew,  and  I  wouldn't  swap  her  for  any 
other  man's  missis  i'  Bradford — no,  not  with  a 
pound  thro^vn  in.  And  I've  had  offers,  too  !  " 

They  discussed  these  and  suniiar  domestic 
matters  wiiilst  the  grill  was  preparing  ;  ate, 
when  it  reached  perfection,  with  gusto  and 
appetite ;  drank  up  the  home-brewed  beer ; 
and  then  sat  back  for  a  smoke. 

"  It's  a  queer  thing  about  Fletcher  Bent- 
ley,"  said  the  red-haired  man,  squinting  at  a 
glowing  stick  which  he  had  clapped  against 
the  bowl  of  his  pipe. 

"  Oh,  let's  drop  him  for  a  bit,''  said  Tom, 
stretching  luxuriously. 

"  That's  more  than  he  seems  to  do  by 
yon." 

"  Why,  how  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I'm  for  ever  hearing  at  the  warehouse 
little  games  he's  on  agaiimt  Thompson  and 
Asquiwi." 

"  Well,  Thompson  and  Asquith  seem  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  maybe  can 
make  him  sit  up  a  bit  in  return." 

"  I've  heard  tell  ye  never  wanted  for  con- 
fidence in  yourself,  Tom,  wlicther  it  was  a 
dog  fight  ye  were  backing,  or  a  wool  deal 
you  were  thronged  wi'.  But  ye'll  get  copped 
one  of  these  days.  Old  Fletch  is  giving  ye  a 
heap  more  thought  and  attention  than  you 
think  about.  It's  perhaps  news  to  you  that 
he's  studying  over  you  SufldayaJ'"! 

"  Ah  !  is  he  ?         by  vjOOy  It 
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The  red-haired  man  chuckled.  "  Perhaps 
you'll  not  know,  but  it's  his  hubit  to  \v:ilk 
over  his  farm  here  Sundays.  Well,  lust 
Sunday  as  ever  was,  I  found  myself  trying  a 
coui-se  here  as  I  been  telling  you.  Dog  had, 
just  run  into  t'hare,  and  I  was  taking  her 
from  him,  when  up  comes  Fletch  on  t'other 
side  o'  t'hodge,  hunimiui^;  the  Old  Hundredth 
as  nielancholy  iis  yoa  please.  I  eoiddu't  run, 
Vause  there  was  lunvhere  to  run  to.  But 
there  was  a  <(ii,Ee  in  the  hedge  just  l)eyond, 
aud  a  bit  of  a  brig  in  front  of  it,  to  carry  a 
eart  across  t'dyke.  "Well,  i  claps  mysen  and 
t'dog  under  you  brig  quick'as  you  could 
think,  and  I  mind  that  there  was  a  good  sup 
o'  watter  there,  to  keep  us  from  getting  warm 
and  flustered. 

"  Well,  thinks  I,  it's  not  for  long.  But 
wait  a  bit.  Fletch  comes  nearer,  and  I  heard 
him  start  the  Old  Hundredth  a  second  time — 
'A-Il  peo-ple  that  ou  etT-th  do-oo  dwe-ll 
and  then  tiuire  \va.s  a  squeak  of  the  gate  as 
he  leaned  his  arms  on  top  rail.  But  he 
didn't  come  througli.  Be  hanged  if  he 
didn't  get  out  a  pen  and  begin  writing  !  I 
could  hear  the  scratch  of  it,  and  you  know 
he  always  cairics  an  inkpot  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  Well,  thinks  I,  if  he's  making 
poetry,  the  Lord  grant  him  quick  inspira- 
tion, or  1  shall  catch  cramp  and  rheumatiz, 
cowered  liere  in  three  feet  of  cold  w-atter. 

"But  there  was  no  hurry  about  Fletcher 
last  Siuiday  afternoon.  There  was  a  hue 
sunshine,  and  he  stayed  to  enjoy  it.  SWafch- 
srrafr//  went  his  pen.  Drom-drone  went  the 
Old  Iliuidredtli.  And  tiiiuks  I,  he  kiiow's 
I'ui  below  in  t'vvatter  here,  and  he's  keeping 
me  there  out  of  sheer  wickedness.  That's 
where  his  humour  comes  in.  Many  a  time  I 
was  for  crawling  out  and  taking  wliat  he 
chose  to  give  me.  But  t'dog  stood  it  with- 
out a  whimper,  and  if  a  delicate  dog  like  -a 
greyhound  could  stay  there,  I  wasn't  going 
to  be  less  of  a  man  than  dog  was. 

"  However,  at  last  the  old  man  stalled  of 
his  job  and  w^ent  olf,  still  droip'-dronhnj  at  his 
tune,  and  I  crawled  out,  pretty  near  frozen 
stiff.  I  was  fit  to  swear  with  aching,  but  I 
couldn't  but  laugh  to  think  how  he'd  made 
me  pay  for  that  hare.  On  the  grass  of  the 
brig  behnv  the  gate  were  some  crumpled-up 
bits  of  paper,  and,  thinlis  I  (with  the  poetry 
still  strong  in  my  lieiui),  these'll  he  verses 
he's  spoilt ;  and  so  I  straightened  them  out  to 
have  a  look  at  his  style.  But  there  was  wo 
poetry  there.  It  seems  he'd  been  oTdy  idling, 
and,  so  to  speak,  practising  with  his  pen. 
He"<l  juKtbeeii  writing  your  name,  Tom,  and 
your  firm's  name,  '  Thompson  and  Asquith,' 


over  and  over  again.  Not  a  bit  like  his 
usual  writing,  either — looked  as  if  he'd  been 
practising  a  new  style  of  hand." 

"  Queer  sort  of  amusement,"  said  Tom. 
"  What  did  you  do  with  the  specimens  ? 
Throw  them  away? " 

"  Nay,  lad,"  said  the  red-haired  man, 
diving  a  hand  into  his  pocket,  "I've  most  of 
them  here  wi'  me.  A  piece  of  paper's  always 
useful  for  pipelights." 

Tom  took  tile  papers  and  looked  at  them 
with  an  unmoved  face.  "Silly  old  fool  he 
must  be,  to  waste  his  time  like  this  !  But  I 
suppose  he  felt  dull  that  Suuday  afternoon, 
with  nothing  but  the  farm  and  the  Old 
Hundredth  to  amuse  him,  l)'ye  want 
these  ? " 

"  I'll  swap  them  ^or  a  couple  of  hares," 
said  the  red-haired  man,  who  had  an  eye  to 
a  bargain. 

"  All  right,"  said  Tom  cheerfully.  "There's 
a  bag  of  hares  under  a  culvert  " — and  he 
described  the  phu^e  -  "  you  can  keep  the 
change.  Now  I'll  be  getting  back  to  Bradford. 
It's  half-past  five,  and  I  umst  look  sharp  if 
I'm  not  going  to  be  late  for  business."  Upon 
which  he  got  up  and  went  off  whistling,  with 
the  two  dogs  trotting  dutifully  at  his  heels. 

The  machine-like  Hophni  was  at  the  mill 
when  he  got  there,  wrapped  in  routine. 
Hophni  seldom  made  suggestions  nowadays, 
but  he  rarried  them  out  finely.  Tom  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  that  his  night  in  the  open  air 
had  not  been  wasted  coininercially.  He  took 
up  a  drawing-board  and  started  to  work  out 
some  diagrams. 

"  Now,"  he  said  to  Hophni,/'  what  do  you 
make  of  that  ?  " 

That  thin,  sallow  person  saw  the  idea  at 
once  and  appreciated  its  value.  "  That's  a 
splendid  notion,  and  there's  a  lot  of  money 
in  it.  Looms  making  that  would  earn  us  as 
much  as  a  hundred  per  cent.  But  they'd 
have  to  bo  sjiecially  built.  And  then,  lad, 
we've  got  no  room  to  put  them." 

"  Haven't  we  looms  in  that  far  shed  that 
arc  not  earning  more  than  twenty  per  cent.  ? 
What  about  breaking  them  up  ?" 

"  We  have  ;  but  they  are  not  more  than  a 
year  old,  and  there's  ten  years'  wear  in  them 
yet.    Twenty  per  cent.'s  not  bad  profit."  - 

"  Nowhere  near  good  enough  for  me. 
When  we've  got  looms  not  earning  more 
than  fifty,  Hophni,  you  break  them  up,  and 
I'll  design  you  someching  new  that  will  bring 
us  in  a  pi'ofit  worth  calling  a  profit.  Fifty  per 
cent.'s  all  right  for  some  people,  but,  for  me, 
I  much  prefer  a  hundred  ;  and  some  of  these 
fine  days,  when  tha^aceytttil&jsuli  a  bit,  you'll 
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see  who's  left  in  front.  It  doesn't  do  to  stick 
to  one  line  of  goods,  Hophiii,  however  liigli- 
class  tliey  may  be.  Get  a  line,  skim  the  cream 
off  it,  chuck  it,  and  find  another.  We'll  let 
the  sleepy  ones  lap  up  the  skim  milk  we 
leave." 

"  They  won't  thank  you  for  that." 

"No,  they'll  take  it  and  grumble.  If 
they'd  sense,  they'd  find  out  what  the  public 
will  want  a  year  hence,  and  then  make  it, 


for  the  pair  of  us  that  an  office  is  your  idea 

of  bliss." 

Tom  went  out  to  a  machine  shop  then, 
where  they  were  making  an  experimental 
model  for  him,  and  spent  some  time  sketch- 
ing, explaining,  joking,  and  blarneying,  and 
finally  took  off  his  coat  at  a  fitter's  bench, 
and  made  one  of  the  parts  himself,  as  a 
simple  way  of  avoiding  further  verbal 
demonstration.    And  it  was  not  till  after 


"Tom  Rliipped  down  the  papers. " 


ready  for  the  time  when  the  public  finds  out 
its  wish.  That's  good  business,  and  that's 
what  you  get  liigh  prices  for,  and  that's  our 
business.  It's  the  only  difference  there  is  in 
this  manufacturing  trade  between  making  a 
fortune  and  making  a  living.  And  a  fortune's 
about  good  enough  for  us,  Ilophni,  eh  ? 
Only  it's  got  to  come  quick  and  big,  so  as  to 
leave  time  in  life  for  other  things.  Well,  good- 
bye, lad.  Keep  the  desk  pushed  into  your 
stomach  and  don't  spare  the  ink.    It's  lucky 


that,  and  ele\en  o'clock  had  boomed  out  from 
the  ])arish  cliurcli  clock,  that  he  found 
leisure  to  remember  certain  papers  in  his 
pocket,  and  took  up  Mr.  Fletcher  Bentley 
into  his  mind  again. 

He  washed  his  hands,  dusted  his  coat  and 
trousers — he  was  always  very  natty  about  his 
personal  appearance — and  set  off  through  the 
streets  to  that  merchant's  office ;  and  when 
he  aiTived  there,  was  presently  asked  by  a  clerk 
if  he  oouid  mai^|igf;  ,tQ  T^y^^l^au  hour. 
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"  Far  too  busy,"  said  Tom.  "  Shan't  keep 
lEr.  Beutleylong.  Tell  him  I've  merely  come 
about  a  sij(iiature.  Bay  it's  a  matter  con- 
nected wit)i  H  gate  on  his  farm.  Now,  get  a 
hiiriy  on  you,  boy,  or  you'U  never  be  more 
than  a  drudge  all  your  days." 

Tom  was  shown  into  the  private  office  witli 
promptitude  after  that,  and  found  Fletcher 
Bentley  with  a  ghastly  face,  pulling  at  the 
tops  of  his  satyr-like  ears,  as  though  he  would 
pluck  them  out. 

"  H'm,"  said  Tom,  looking  at  him.  "  No 
reason  to  go  into  too  many  explanations  with 
you.  I  sec  you  understand  my  business 
already.  But  tliere's  one  thing  I'm  surprised 
at,  and  that's  that  a  man  of  your  tastes 
should  be  so  unutterably  careless  with 
valuable  documents.  But  then,  I  suppose,  it 
is  the  great  trait  of  criminals  always  to  make 
some  fatal  blunder  in  their  plans." 

"  Criminal,  Mr.  Thompson  !  Yon  must 
not  use  a  word  like  that.  I've  done  nothing 
criminal." 

"  H'm.  It's  a  nice  point.  Your  plea  is, 
I  suppose,  that  you  haven't  forged.  You 
were  merely  practising  forgery  ?  " 

Mr.  Bentley  took  a  brace  on  his  nerves. 
It  might  be  ])Ossible  to  bluster  out  of  tbe 
mess  yet :  except  t.bat  Tom  was  an  awkward 
young  man  to  bluster  with.  However,  he 
tried  it.  "  Where  are  your  proofs  ?  What 
have  you  got  to  show  ?  " 

Tom  slapped  down  the  papers  of  sample 
signatures  on  to  a  table.  .  "  These  are  all 
that  are  left.  The  rest  were  used  up  as  pi])e- 
iights.  15ut  T  think  you'll  a<rree  that  quite 
enough  remain  over  foi'  all  practical  purposes. 
They're  good  enough  to  deceive  the  bank. 
They're  good  enough  to  deceive  Mr.  Asquith 
or  me.  They're  just  on  the  high-water 
mark  of  forgery." 

"  But  why  do  you  saddle  them  on  me  ? 
What  proofs  have  you  ?    Pooh  I  none.." 

"  Don't  you  remember  Sunday,  down  at 
the  farm,  when  you  hummed  away  at  the 
Old  Hundredth,  and  leaned  on  a  gate  of  the 
thirty-acre  seed-field,  and  wrote  with  a 
scratchy  pen,  and  dipped  for  ink  in  a  bottle 
yon  carry  in  your  waistcoat  pocket  ?  You've 
got  the  ink-bottle  there  now,  I  see.  Well, 
there  was  a  wooden  bridge  over  tlio  dyke  in 
front  of  your  gate,  and  under  the  bridge 
wjis  a  poacher  and  his  dog,  waiting  till  the 
coast  was  clear.  They  were  squatting  there 
in  the  water,  and  tlie  man  said  you  kept  them 
a  plaguey  long  time.  It  was  he  tlvat  picked 
up  the  papers.  He  thought  you  were 
composing  hymns  or  something.  When  he 
found  it  ^VBS  merely  my  name,  and  the  name 


of  mv  firm,  he  sold  the  papers  to  me  for  a 
trifle."" 

"  So  he  knows,  too  ?  " 

"  He  knows  exactly  that  you  wTote  out  the 
signatures,  recognised  that  the  handwriting 
was  not  your  usual  one,  but  drew  no  deduc- 
tion. He'll  not  accuse  you  of  forgery  ;  and 
indeed,  he'll  not  talk  about  tlie  matter, 
i\nless  I  make  him,  as  he  has  reasons  of  his 
own  for  keeping  quiet;  but  if  there's  any 
question  of  a  forgery  case,  you  can  see  he 
would  be  a  very  important  witness." 

"  There  is  no  (piestion  of  forgery.  I've 
forged  nothing.  I  may  have  hiid  something 
in  my  mind,  but  that  cannot  be  proved.  1 
was  simply  amusing  myself,  idling  away  an 
afternoon.    There  is  no  crime  hi  that." 

Tom  dropped  a  lioavy  fist  on  to  the  table. 
*'  Now,  look  here,  if  I  go  on  'Change  now 
and  show  tliat  paper  round,  and  then  write 
an  explanation  underneath  and  frame  it  and 
hang  it  in  our  office,  where  would  your 
business  be  after  this  dinner-time  ?  Where'd 
you  be  ?  Who'd  speak  to  you  in  the  street  ? 
Who'd  sit  next  to  you  in  your  chapel  ?  They 
tell  me  you've  a  fine  book  eollecLioii.  Well, 
you  ought  to  be  proud  of  it,  because  1  believe 
books  would  be  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
w  hich  wouldn't  turn  on  you,  once  you  were 
shown  up." 

Mr.  Fletcher  Bentley  stared  at  the  empty 
fireplace  with  a  face  grey  as  that  of  a  corpse. 
All  the  life  had  gone  out  of  his  voice. 
"This  spells  ruin  for  me,  if  you  persist  in 
making  the  worst  of  my  little— exercise." 

Tom  was  almost  ashamed  of  himself  for 
his  hardness.  But  he  was  not  a  man 
who  neglected  his  own  interests  for  a  mere 
sentiment.  His  main  motto  was,  "  Thomas 
Thompson  has  got  to  get  on  " :  and  if 
anyone  put  hindrances  in  the  way  of  this, 
aft<ir  being  warned  a  decent  number  of 
times,  that  person  must  'submit  to  being 
scotched.  So  he  said  grimly  enough,  "I 
intend  to  stop  your  little  games  now,  and  for 
always.  I  shall  keep  this  pa]>or  in  my 
safe,  and  there  it  wiJI  be  snug  as  long  as  yon 
behave  yourself.  But  the  next  time  I  have 
ti-onble  with  you,  I'll  show  it  up.  That's 
point  the  first." 

"And  now  for  money  ?  You'll  want 
money  ?    You're  going  to  blackmail  me  ?  " 

Tom's  jaw  loked  very  ugly.  "  Now,  tiiere 
you're  wrong.  Money  I  want,  and  mean  to 
get.  But  not  your  money.  Not  dirty  money. 
I've  a  nicety  about  tlie  kind  of  mom^y  f 
condescend  to  touch,  that  would  periiaps 
surprise  you.  But  as  I  know  nothing  will 
prick  you  nearly  ^ijig^h  '^^l^i^i'^^t?  ^  S^^d 
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thumping  fine  to  ram  it  home,  I'm  going  to 
bleed  you  in  another  way.  You've  never 
given  away  a  penny  in  your  life,  and  it's 
time  you  began.  So  you'll  just  hand  out 
£10,000  a  year  for  the  next  three  years,  for 
matters  that  Bradford  and  the  people  here 
stand  in  need  of." 
"  £10,0<tO  a  year  !  " 

"Oh,  it  won't  ruin  you,  by  any  means. 
lJut  I  hope  it  will  make  you  remember." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  give  it  for  ?  "What's 
wanted  ?" 

"  Well,  you're  not  likely  to  know  at 
present.  You've  been  too  much  out  of  touch 
with  the  town  charities  all  your  life.  But  as 
a  beginning,  we'll  say  you  shall  build  a 
cburch.  You  can  put  up  a  very  nice  one 
with  your  lirst  £10,000.  And  after  that 
you  won't  find  any  trouble.  Once  you  get 
the  reputation  of  being  a  giving  man,  you 
will  have  plenty  of  applications.  You  have 
been  let  alone  for  far  too  long." 

"  But  a  church  !  I  couldn't !  Man— Mr. 
Thompson,  I  belong  to  the  Methodist  body." 

"And  little  credit  you've  done  them. 
There's  a  chance  for  you  to  'vert  and  start 
afresh.  But  I  don't  insist  on  that.  It's 
only  the  church  that  I'll  trouble  yon  for,  and 
if  you  don't  make  arrangemeiiis  for  getting 
that  started  within  the  next  jnonth,  I'll  ciiU 
on  you  again  and  make  it  two  churches. 
The  town's  growing  fast,  and  can  do  with 
them.  Now,  that's  all  I've  got  to  say  at 
present.  I'm  busy,  and  liave  a  lot  of  other 
things  to  see  to,  and  T  daresay  you'll  be 
pleased  enough  to  see  the  back  of  me.  Only 
take  my  tip,  and  don't  force  me  to  come 
schoolmastering  over  you  again,  or  you'll  find 
it  more  expensive  next  time." 

It  is  almost  ludicrous  to  look  back  on  the 
subsequent  career  of  Mr.  Fletcher  Bentley. 
The  church  was  bnilt,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  it  was  endowed.  Other  magnificent 
presents  followed.  The  man  who  had  lived 
for  fifty  years  without  ever  doing  a  kindly 
action  to  any  living  creature,  suddenly 
became  a  .  famous  philanthropist.  His 
colossal  monument  of  meaunras,  the  building 
of  a  lifetime,  was  overturned,  destroyed,  for- 
gotten. Every  charity  looked  to  him  for 
help,  and  got  it,  in  lavish  abundance.  If 
ever  a  man  was  bitten  with  the  mania  for 
charity,  that  man  was  Mr.  Fletcher  Bentley. 
His  means  were  large,  but  he  went  far  be- 
yond them.  The  original  yearly  dole  of 
£10,000  for  three  years  was  far  outstripped. 


Tom  once  ventured  oft  a  friendly  hint,  that 
the  matter  of  the  signatures  might  now  be 
looked  upon  as  forgotten,  but  he  was  waved 

impatiently  aside.  The  man  toiled  mer- 
cilessly at  his  business  as  a  merchant  to  make 
more  money— to  give  away  in  chanty.  His 
books,  that  marvellous  collection  of  fine 
editions  and  sumpinous  bindings,  that  bad 
been  the  love  of  a  lifetime,  were  sold — to 
make  money  for  the  charities.  The  house 
that  had  held  them  was  sold  also,  and  Mr. 
Bentley  went  elsewhere  to  live  in  humbler 
style. 

Even  London  heard  of  his  princely  gene- 
rosity, and  Government,  after  its  fashion, 
offered  a  knighthood.    But  there  was  no  Sir 

Fletcher  Bentley.  There  has  to  be  a  search 
into  a  man's  bank  account  before  these 
honours  are  given,  and  the  philanthropist 
was  fonnd  to  be  too  poor.  lie  liad  given 
way  so  much  that  lie  coult]  not  come  up  to 
the  low  pecuniary  standard  necessary  for  even 
that  dignity.  And  in  the  end,  wiien  he 
died,  he  had  very  little  but  a  reputation  for 
tremendous  generosity  to  leave  behind  him. 

Bradfoi-d  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  her 
principal  benefactors.  Bradford  also  to-day 
iionours  Mr.  Thompson  for  many  vast  acts  of 
philanthropy,  but  it  has  never  guessed  that  it 
has  to  thank  him  also  for  the  distributions  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fletcher  Bentley.  And  as  for 
the  red-haired  man,  who  was  also  a  dms  ex 
macJdnd,  he  has  dropped  entirely  out  of  the 
record. 

One  other  point  deserves  mention.  Brad- 
ford, as  a  lasting  receipt  for  benefits  received, 
determined  after  its  usual  custom  to  adorn 
one  of  its  squares  with  the  presentment  of 
Mr.  Fletcher  Bentley  ia  stone.  A  sculptor 
of  repute  came  and  saw  the  philanthropist, 
and  presently  snbnntted  a  bust  in  clay.  A 
committee  inspected  it  with  visible  shrink- 
ings.  It  seemed  correct  in  every  dutail, 
accurate  in  every  feature.  The  pointed  cars, 
the  retreating  forehead,  the  curious  nose, 
the  loose-lipped  mouth  were  all  there ;  but 
(perhaps  by  some  impish  cleverness  on  the 
part  of  the  sculptor)  the  bust  might  just  as 
well  have  stood  for  the  likeness  of  some 
ancient  satyr.  The  committee  shuddered  as 
they  scanned  it. 

The  clay  was  beaten  out  of  shape,  and  the 
matter  Imshed  np.  It  is  said  the  sculptor 
received  a  heavy  cheque.  Certainly  Bnid- 
ford  never  got  a  statue  of  its  famous  philan- 
thropist, Mr.  Fletcher.  Bentley. 
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DOLCOATII,  "the  old  pit,"  is  the 
deepest  and  tlie  rieliest  of  the  till 
mines  of  Cornwall.  Her  treasures 
appear  to  be  inexhaustible.  Only  two  years 
ago  new  deposits  of  great  importance  were 
discovered,  and  yet  men  have  been  busy 
looting  her  ever  since  1758.  The  share- 
holders under  the  present  lease  had  divided 
up  to  1893,  that  is  to  say,  in  eighty-six 
years,  the  snm  of  £1)20,000,  and  during  the 
same  period  the  lords  of  the  manor,  now 
represented  by  a  young  <^entlcman  named 
Bjisset,  had  received  in  dues  upward  of 
£249,579.  The  main  shaft  now  goes  down 
to  a  depth  of  450  fathoms  below  the  adit, 
which  is  over  thirty  fathoms  from  the 
surface,  so  that  the  lowest  depth  is  nearly 
3,000  feet. 

It  is  in  this  lowest  depth  of  all  that  per- 
haps the  nerve  of  the  stranger  is  most  tried. 
The  heat  is  very  great ;  the  atmosphere  is 
close  and  stifling  ;  a  heavy  weight  seems 
to  lie  upon  the  chest ;  the  pressure  on  the 
drums  of  the  ears  is  very  strong,  imiigiua- 
tion  lends  its  terrors.  There  is  between  one 
and  the  light  of  day  a  honeycombed  mass 
of  more  than  half  a  mile  in  height.  What 
if  this  mass  should  settle  down  ?  I^ow  and 
again  the  deep  silence  is  broken  in  upon  by 
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the  dull  yet  menacing  sound  of  distant  rever- 
berations. There  are  men  blasting  the  rocks 
over  one's  very  head.  And  there  is  the 
pouring  cateract  within  liand's  reach,  and 
under  foot  a  shallow  pool  has  formed  itself 
from  the  overflow.  If  the  pump  working 
half  a  mile  overhead  should  break  down,  this 
pit  would  fill  up  at  the  rate  of  185  gallons  a 
minute.  This  pump  has  been  working  akoost 
without  interruption  since  the  year  of  the 
battle  of  "Waterloo,  when  it  was  first  erected, 
and  has  raised  iu  that  time  a  mass  of  water 
which  would  weigh  nearly  35,000,000  tons, 
and  would  fill  a  cube  whose  side  measured 
more  than  350  yards.  These  figures  recur 
to  one  with  striking  significance  at  the  very 
bottom  of  this  well,  3,000  feet  in  depth. 

The  galleries  on  the  dilfercnt  levels  extend 
in  the  aggregate  to  close  upon  eighty  miles, 
and  as  one  looks  at  a  sectional  map  of  the 
Dolcoiith  bde  one  thinks  of  a  busy  town  well 
laid  out  with  avenues  and  streets.  In  these 
dark  alleys  600  men  are  working  every  day  ; 
while  up  above,  on  the  surface,  about  800 
persons  more — men,  women,  and  children — 
are  employed.  For  the  men  on  the  surface  a 
term  of  some  contempt  is  used.  They  are 
known  as  the  "  grass  "  men,  and  for  courage 
have  no  reputation.  On  these  the  Cornish 
lasses  look  for  the  most  part  with  disdain. 

At  Dolcoath  the  descent  into  the  mine  is 
by  a  gig  or  iron  cage,  which  is  in  two  storeys, 
and,  at  a  pinch,  aecominodatcs  twelve  miners. 
It  is  lowered  and  raised  by  a  steel  cable 
wound  and  unwound  on  a  gigautic  wheel 
wliich  is  worked  by  an  engine.  The  cable  is 
over  half  a  mile  in  length,  for  the  lowest 
point  to  ^I'ich^tl^e^^ig^^^^is  425 
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fathoms  hdlow  tlie  surfiice.  Some  of  tin's 
distance  iri  uu  the  underlie  ;  mueli  is  shee,i' 
and  perpendicular.  The  gig  is  now  ;dmost 
flat  on  its  side,  now  hangs  straight  o^'er  an 
abyss.  Its  motions  are  jtuky  and  irregular, 
its  descent  is  very  rapid.  There  is  always  a 
suggestion,  at  least,  of  danger.  The  cable 
has  been  known  to  snap.  Tn  Angnstof  1883 
a  terrible  fatality  of  this  natnt'e  oeciiri'od  at 
Wheal  (*'  wheal "  or  "  Imel  "  means  "  mine 
Agar.  There  were  twelve  luen  in  the  gig, 
and  a  thirteenth,  contrary  to  regulation,  had 
clambered  on  to  the  roof,  and  was  standing 
there,  holding  on  by  the  cable.  The  men 
had  done  their  work  and  were  going  home. 
It  is  re|X)rted  that,  according  to  gentiral  cus- 
tom, they  sang  hymns  as  they  ascended.  On 
reaching  the  surface  the  man  on  tlie  roof 
stepped  off  and  turned  round  to  watch 
the  issue  of  his  mates.  But  where  the  gig 
had  been  but  a  second  previously  was  now 


iiotliiiig  but  a  gaping  void.  The 
rope  had  snapped,  and  the  gig, 
with  its  living  freight,  had  been 
dashed  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
Not  one  of  the  poor  bodies  could 
be  recognised  in  the  mass  of 
huniau  debrm  that  was  brought 
np  from  below. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the 
cable  parted  and  a  headlong  rush 
to  death,  had  begun,  the  lives  of 
the  men  were  saved  in  such  a 
way  that  one  cannot  wonder  at 
the  belief  of  the  miners  that 
there  w'as  miraculous  intervention 
on  their  behalf.  The  rush  of 
the  freighted  gig  flicked  the 
loose  cable  attached  to  it  like  a 
whip,  so  that  it  lashed  around 
an  upright  timber  that  came 
within  its  reach.  The  steel 
strands  cut  into  the  timber  until 
it  was  nearly  severed — nearly, 
but  not  quite.  The  cable 
jammed,  the  gig  was  arrested  in 
its  plunge,  and  the  men  were 
saved. 

Other  such  miraculous  escapes 
are  on  record.  There  is  living 
in  Camborne  to-day  a  miner 
named  Bennetts  who,  with  five 
other  men,  in  the  cage  at  Tin- 
croft  mine,  fell  200  fathoms,  at 
which  depth  a  gate,  closed  over 
a  depth  of  sixty  feet  of  water, 
arrested  them.  The  gig  with 
itH  freight  weighed  over  a  ton. 
Yet  only  one  man  was  injured. 
His  ankle  was  broken.  Bennetts  tells  the 
story  its  Coilows  :  "  Everything  seemed  to 
go  right  till  we  got  below  the  sixty-fathom 
level.  Then  1  noticed  we  were  going  faster, 
and  said,  '  What  in  the  world  is  he  streak- 
ing us  down  like  this  for  ?  He  must  mean 
to  drop  us  at  tlic  •2")8  instead  of  the  130.' 
Then  the  gig  began  to  roll,  twist,  and  strike 
violently  against  tiie  sides  of  the  shaft,  and 
I  know  that  something  had  gone  wrong  and 
the  gig  wtis  beyond  control.  1  expected  wo 
should  ])Iunge  right  to  the  bottom  and  be 
smashed  into  a  jelly.  Everything  depended 
on  the  rate  at  which  the  rope  was  being 
reeled  off  the  revolving  drum  of  the  whim- 
engine.  In  the  centre  of  the  gig  is  an  iron 
liar  which  runs  from  bottoju  to  top,  and  as 
I  realised  there  was  bound  to  be  a  smash, 
I  clutched  the  bar  and  hoisted  my  feet  off 
the  floor.  At  last  we  struck  a  gate  which 
was  fixed  acrosSj  ^li^  sha(t_,;^^e^^;^0-fathom 
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level,  and  for  a  moment  we  ilid  not  know 
what  was  happening;.  If  the  gate  had  biieii 
open  instead  of  closed,  we  should  liave 
been  plunged  in  ten  fathoms  of  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  and  have  been  drowned 
ill  a  moment ;  so  it  was  a  marvellous  escape." 

At  Botallack  Mine,  in  187ti,nine  men  were 
killed  in  a  siinikr  accident.  At  Dolcoath, 
in  May,  1892,  there  was  another  miraculous 
escape.  The  shaft  of  the  fiy-wheel  brolce, 
and  the  gi^,  containing  four  minera,  fell  800 
feet  sheer  fall,  but  was  jammed  at  the  sharp 
turn  which  the  shaft  takes  from  perpendicu- 
lar to  underlie,  and  so  stopped,  300  feet 
from  certain  destruction. 

The  fear  of  such  falls  is  on  many  of  the 
men,  and  these  will  not  use  the  i.ngs,  but 
eitlier  use  tlie  nian-eiigine  or  "  walk  down  " 
to  their  work — tliey  call  the  laborious  de- 
scent of  perpendicular  ladders  "  walkiuf^ 
down,"  and  describe  tiieir  ascent  as  "walk- 
ing up."  In  the  Levant  Mine, 
to  reach  the  lowest  level,  one 
must  walk  down  eighty  lailders, 
sheer  for  the  most  part,  and 
the  shortest  of  them  thirty  feet 
long.  A  man  who  thus  walks 
down  to  the  bottom  of  this 
mine  in  half  an  hour  is  reckoned 
agile.  It  may  fcike  him  an 
hour  to  walk  up. 

As  to  the  mau-enij;irie,  oue 
would  fancy  its  inen!u;e  of 
danger  would  more  distress  tlic 
nervous  than  tlie  suspended  gig. 
It  is  a  monstrous  upright  beam, 
on  which  at  every  twelve  feet 
is  a  step  th&t  accommodates 
one  man  and  no  more.  Above 
each  step  is  a  vertical  iron  bar 
by  which  one  can  hold  on. 
The  beam,  actuated  liy  ma- 
chinery, moves  np  and  down 
like  the  piston  of  a  pump,  a 
distance  of  twelve  feet.  On 
each  side  of  the  narrow  and 
dripping  shaft  in  which  the 
man-engine  works,  every  twelve 
feet,  are  affixed  "sollars,"  or 
wooden  platforms,  on  which 
there  is  just  room  for  a  man  to 
stand.  To  descend  by  the  man- 
engine  the  miner  must  take  his 
place  on  i/ie  lirst  step  when 
this  is  level  with  the  platform 
on  the  surface.  The  downward 
stroke  of  the  beam  conveys  him 
down  twelve  feet,  where  the 
step  on  which  he  is  standing  is 


on  a  level  with  the  hi'st  solkr.  Here  the 
jGiigine  paus^  for  two  or  three  seconds,  so 
that  he  has  just  time  to  step  off  on  to  the 
platform  before  the  upward  stroke  begins. 
This  brings  on  to  a  level  with  the"narrow 
and  slippery  ])Iatform  on  which  he  is  standing 
the  second  step  affixed  to  the  upright  beam, 
and  on  this  he  now  Uikes  his  place,  to  be 
carried  down  another  twelve  feet  to  the  next 
collar.  And  so  he  goes,  on,  stepping  on  and 
off  till  the  end  is  reached— 150  or  200  times 
it  may  be,  if  he  has  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  mine.  The  ascent  is  made  in » similar 
fashion ;  he  mounts  from  sollar  to  soUar, 
and  at  each  changes  to  another  step  on  the 
beam,  the  lift  each  time  being  upward 
instead  of  downward. 

It  is  hazardous  work,  and  to  the  beginner 
so  jierpiexing  that  visitors  are  seldom  allowed 
to  descend  by  the  man-engine.  By  missing 
a  step  and  taking  the  wrong  one,  you  are 
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carried  up  instead  of  down,  arul,  confused 
and  flurried,  are  exposed  to  the  gravest 
risks.  The  greater  danger  would  appear 
to  be  in  the  ascent,  for  one  heare  not  infre- 
quently of  fatal  accidents  to  miners  going 
up,  l)ut  those  going  down  do  not  seem  to 
have  Hiischanced  often.  Tlic  danger  lies, 
of  course,  mainly  in  carelessness.  "  You 
must  mind  your  own  spinning,"  said  a  miner. 
One  nmst  keep  square  to  the  beam  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  step.  Tberc  mnst  be  no 
protrusion  of  head  or  limbs,  for  tbe  opening 
in  the  sollai",  or  platform,  just  4its  the  step, 
and  anything  that  protrudes  beyond  the 
little  square  must  be  dashed  aside.  It  is 
the  task  set  to  the  beam  of  the  man-engine 
to  move  up  twelve  feet  and  move  down 
twelve  feet,  so  that  for  the  space  of  two 
seconds  tlie  stejis  will  come  straight  and 
level  with  tlie  soliars.  That  task  it  performs 
with  the  brutal,  unreasoning  discipline  of 
machinery.  It  makes  no  allowance.  Up 
and  down,  and  a  pause  of  two  seconds  in 
between.  Nothing  can  stop  it  or  arrest  its 
motion.  If  a  miner,  wrapped  up  in  domestic 
affairs,  lets  his  head  hang  forward  out  of 
the  bounds  of  the  tiny  square,  the  platform 
above  mn-^f.  remove  the  nli^truction.  And 


so  with  anything  else.  Yet  the  miners  often 
do  forget.  Custom  has  made  them  familiar 
and  indifferent.  These  smoke  their  pipes, 
these  sing  hymns,  many  stop  off  backward 
on  to  the  slippery  platforms.  The  very  man 
who  eoiistructcd  the  mau-eugine  in  Levant 
Mine,  and  knew  its  dangers,  was  killed  and 
battered  out  of  shape  a  few  days  aftor  he 
had  put  it  ill. 

Yet,  cruel  and  niereiless  as  it  is,  the  man- 
engine  in  its  symmetry  and  method  has  a 
distinct  heauty  of  its  own.  An  ascent  of 
miners  singing  a  hymn  in  chorus  to  the 
rhythmic  beat  of  the  machine,  seen  from 
the  corner  of  a  more  spacious  soilar,  is  a 
memorable  sight;  One  by  one  the  yellow 
figures,  ochred  over  on  the  face  and  hands, 
rise  from  the  abyss,  step  off  and  on,  and  so 
ascend,  singing  as  they  go.  Tbe  scene  is 
lighted  by  the  tiny  flame  of  the  green  tallow 
dips  that  by  a  pat  of  clay  are  made  fast  to 
the  curious  head-dress  that  each  wears.  One 
hears  the  chorus  rising  from  below  and 
falling  from  above. 

His  gentleness,  his  piety,  his  resignation 
might  make  one  forget,  in  speaking  to  the 
Cornish  miner,  the  heroism  of  his  life,  the 
Titanic  efforts  that  go  to  each  daily  task. 
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To  his  work  lie  carries  from  tlie  surfju'C  hia 
keg  of  water,  his  "  hog<(aii-bag,"  and  a  tin, 
careiesslj  shnig  over  his  shoulder,  which 
is  full  of  charges  of  dynamite.  In  the 
"  hoggari-bag "  is  his  "cronst,"  or  lunch, 
generally  a  baked  "turnover"  containing 
meat  and  potatoes — a  ^'  pasty  "  it  is  called. 
His  hoggan-bag  he  handles  with  more  care 
than  the  dynamite  tin,  which  he  throws  off 
and  snatches  up  with  the  contempt  of  long 
familiarity.  Indeed,  accidents  arc  rare.  The 
one  of  which  the  miners  talk  most  readily 
was  not  an  accident,  but  an  escape,  in  which 
again  they  trace  the  hand  of  (iod.  This  is 
the  story  of  Verran,  the  miner  who,  wdien 
a  "  hole "  was  about  to  explode,  sent  his 
comrade  to  Lhe  surface  and  knelt  down  in 
prayer,  awaiting  death.  The  explosion  came, 
and  rocks  were  flung  up  and  down  and 
around  the  kneehng  form,  and  made  an  arch 
over  and  about  him,  and  protected  him  from 
the  flying  fr^ments,  so  that  he  was  found 
safe  and  whole. 

The  wages  of  the  miners — wages  for  which 
they  may  be  said  to  risk  limb  and  life  every 
hour  of  their  working  day— are  lower  than 
any  otlier  wages  \mA  in  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom  for  skilled  labour,  such  as  mining 
undoubtedly  is.  According  to  the  official 
statements,  mine-girls  cam  from  one  shilling 


to  eightecnpence  a  day  ;  *'  grass "  men,  or 
surface  bibourers,  earn  three  pounds  a 
month  :  and  iiiidergroiiiKl  niiTicj's  earn  from 
seventy-eight  to  one  hundred  and  eight 
siiiiliugs  a  month.  But  you  rarely  hear  a 
Cornisli  miner  complaining  of  his  lot,  and 
undoubtedly  the  main  secret  of  his  patience 
is  his  faith  in  God,  his  resignation  to  the 
dispensations  of  Providence.  Thei-e  are  no 
truer  Christians  to  be  found  throughout  the 
British  Isles  than  these  poor,  rough  miners 
of  Oornwall.  God  is  always  in  their  thoughts. 
He  is  always  before  their  eyes,  (ioing  and 
coming  and  at  their  work  they  sing  hymns. 
They  see  in  every  disaster  and  every  escape 
from  disaster  a  direct  manifestation  of  Provi- 
dence. In  September,  1893,  a  "  run  "  took 
place  by  which  eight  men  were  entombed  in 
a  gallery,  412  fathoms  down,  beneath  thons- 
ands  of  tons  of  rock.  Among  them  was  a 
young  man  named  Osborne,  who,  hailed  by 
the  rescuing  party  after  forty-five  hours  of 
strenuous  labour,  was  asked  if  anyone  was 
with  him.  "Nobody  is  here,"  he  answered, 
"  but  God  and  myself."  He  was  heard 
at  intervals  again,  and  what  lie  always  and 
only  said  was,  "  Praise  the  Lord  !  "  When 
they  reached  him  at  last  they  found  only 
his  dead  body,  and  it  was  seen  that  he 
had  been  terribly  bat^re^^^jt^e  fall  of 
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the  rocks.  His  feet  had  been  crushed  to  a 
pulp. 

The  danger  of  "  runs  " — that  is  to  say,  the 
downfall  of  tons  of  rock  and  rubbish  which 

the  timbering  lias  been  insufficient  to  sup- 
port— is  what,  perliaps,  is  most  feared  by 
tlie  miners.  The  "  nm  "  is  so  sudden  that, 
when  men  are  at  work  witliin  the  course  of 
it,  thei'e  is  rarely  any  escape.    There  Wiis  a 
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terrililu  accident  of  this  kind  in  Dolcoath 
Mine. 

"  I  hiid  not  been  sawing  more  than  three 
minutes,"  said  the  one  survivor,  Riclmrd 
Davies,  "  when  T  heard  some  timber  crack- 
ing, and  then  came  a  tremendous  deatenino; 
rusli  of  stuff  which  knocked  nie  eifjht  ur  nine 
feet  way  nndor  the  levellers  at  the  bottom 
of  the  level.  I  was  struck  on  the  liead  and 
legs.  My  partners  aimed  to  run,  but  they 
must  have  been  knocked  down  where  they 


stood  and  buried.  Dick  James  called  out 
to  Charley  White,  *  Look  out,  Charley  I ' 
The  noise  was  so  terrific  I  was  unable  to 
hear  any  more." 

The  downfall  was  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
rock,  so  that  the  gallery  was  choked  with 
stuff  for  a  distiince  of  twenty-eight  yards. 
Tlie  dispkkcement  of  air  by  this  fall  was  so 
great  that  a  man  named  Ned  Tregarthen, 
who  was  standing  many  yards 
away,  was  stripped  naked.  Otlicr 
men  were  dashed  down  and  cut 
and  bruised.  A  stationaiy  coach, 
or  iron  trolley,  was  blown  a 
distance  of  twenty  feet  and 
upturned.  Men  in  a  level  400 
feet  above  felt  the  earth  shake 
beneath  thcni.  The  noise  was 
(leafening.  It  was  as  the  simiil- 
Utncons  discharge  of  thonsands 
of  cannon.  With  sucli  force 
were  Liie  granite  rocks  ground 
together  tliat  fire  flashed.  And 
in  the  midst  of  this  were  eight 
men.  only  one  of  whom,  Davi^, 
lived  to  tell  the  tale. 

*'  When  I  came  to  myself," 
he  said,  "  I  found  my  head 
screwed  between  the  rocks. 
There  was  a  balk  of  timber  over 
my  legs.  I  could  liear  the 
stomachs  of  some  of  my  com- 
rmles  'gnddliTig'  ;  but  I  never 
heard  them  groan.  1  lay  there 
ill  the  dark,  and  1  thought  of 
mother  and  father,  and  of  my 
soul,  and  I  thought  1  should 
Tiever  come  out  alive.  I  shouted 
at  tlic  top  of  my  voice  for  help, 
but  no  one  could  ha^  e  heard 
me.  T  also  called  out  to  learn 
if  any  of  my  comrades  were 
alive  and  near,  bat  1  found  I 
was  alone.  1  got  very  cramped 
and  soi'c,  and  1  could  hardly 
move  to  hammer  on  tlie  timber 
al)o\-e  me  with  a  piece  of  stone, 
to  see  if  T  could  make  the 
l>arty  hear,  for  1  could  hear  them  sound- 
ing outside.  The  place  was  very  hot,  and 
full  of  dynannte  smoke  from  the  blasting  by 
the  rescue  parties.  I  began  to  fear  that 
blasting  might  make  the  earth  nm  together 
again  ;  hut  all  tlirough  1  can  say  that  1  kept 
a  good  heart,  although  1  could  tell  from  the 
smell  after  a  while  tliat  there  was  a  dead 
body  near.  I  cried  for  mercy  a  long  time. 
1  must  have  fallen  asleep,  for  when  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  about  six/^jwo  dara  after  the 
Hosted  by  CjOOQie 
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accident,  the  relief  p:trty  asked  nic  wlietlier 
I  knew  what  day  it  wji«,  I  replied  it  was 
Wednesday  afternoon.  At  al)oat  six  o'clock 
oil  Thursday  evening  somcime  called  to  me, 
'William  .John,  are  yon  all  rif^ht  ?  '  They 
thought  I  was  Osborne.  I  said, '  I'm  the  son 
of  Joseph  Davies  up  to  Trooti.'  The  man 
said,  '  Ciiccr  up,  Dick,  old  man  :  wc  will  be 
in  there  to  you  directly.'  At  last  Jacob 
Smith  said,  *  Les  have  you  hand.'  Then  I 
heard  him  say,  '  I  'ave  got  mi  now,  Dicky. 
How  es  it  80  cold  ? '  '  No,'  said  I,  '  Iwth 
my  hands  are  free.' 
He  had  taken  hold 
of  the  hand  of  a 
corpse  whieli  was 
lying  near  to  me." 

The  spot  where 
the  disaster  oc- 
curred may  be  seen 
to-day.  The  level 
has  been  cut  afresh 
through  the  rocks 
tliat  fell,  and  the 
timbering  has  been 
replaced,  lint  on 
one  side  is  pointed 
out  a  jagged  mass 
of  rocks  heaped  u]i 
in  wild  confusion, 
and  under  these  is 
shown  a  little  empty 
space  where  for 
fifty  hours  WiUiani 
Osborne  lay,  under 


snch  peine  forte,  el 
dure  as  never  the 
barbarous  ages  im- 
posed in  any  New- 
gate on  any  suffer- 
ing soul.  There  he 
hiy,  "  alone  with 
(lod,"  and  praised 
the  Lord  tUl.  the 
juouutainous  mass 
iiad  choked  his 
pious  breath,  with 
a  roar  of  cataracts 
\n  his  ears,  and  in 
his  eyes  flames  from 
riie  grinding  rocks. 

In  the  remote 
workings  the  heat 
is  so  great  that  the 
men  strip  to  the 
waist  to  battle  with 
the  granite  rocks, 
and  terrible  is  their 
aspect  as  seen  by 
the  flickering  light  of  the  tallow  dips  clinging 
to  the  wail.  Their  bodies  stream  with 
persph'ation,  the  wet  skins  gleaming  in  the 
light,  lied  mud  is  splashed  like  the  blood 
of  tiie  wounded  mine  upon  their  murderous 
hands  aod  arms.  It  stains  their  hair,  their 
beards,  and  puts  upon  their  faces,  as  it  were, 
fantastic  masks.  Tlieir  eyes  flash  under  the 
excitement  of  tlie  tremendous  effort ;  the 
knotted  uniscles  re\' olt  against  the  restraining 
akin. 

Each  tM-enty-f<.)ur  hours  is  divided  between 
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three  "  cores."  Tim  morning  core  descends 
into  the  mine  at  six,  and  leaves  at  two,  when 
the  afternoon  core  comeB  in.  This  works 
till  ten,  wlien  the  night  core  takes  its  place. 
The  men  prefer  to  work  on  the  morning 
core,  iiltliouj^li.  in  the  sliort  days  of  t!iose  so 
working?  night  comes  twice — the  night  above, 
the  lihicker  nigiifc  beiow.  lint  whether  in 
morning,  afternoon,  or  nigiit  core,  the  men 
work  their  ntmost.  Only  for  a  few  niinntes 
are  t!ie  eight  honre  bj'okcn  into  for  rest, 
when  the  "  pares  "  sqnufc  down,  and,  with 
"  cronst  "  from  hoggan-liag,  and  "  keg  " 
(water-barrel),  partiike  of  their  hnmble  meal. 
For  the  rest  of  the  time  they  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  do  their  worst  by  the  rock, 
as  though  a  grudge  against  its  menacing 
surface  underlay  their  strong  resolve  of  duty. 
Xnw  and  then  they  have  a  breathing-spitee, 
and  tins  is  when,  a  hole  having  been  charged 
with  dynamite,  they  are  waiting  till  the 
cliarge  explodes.  While  some  give  the 
warning  cry  of  "  Fire  !  "  tlie  others  sing  their 
hymns,  and  sing  on  till  the  tearing,  cracking 
roar  summons  them  back  to  their  work. 

All  day  long  the  heavy  silence  of  the  mine 
is  broken  in  upon  by  the  sounds  of  blasting. 
The  detonation  varies,  according  to  the  dis- 
tance, from  the  popping  of  a  cork  to  the 


roar  of  thunder.  Proximity  to  such  an  ex- 
plosion is  always  for  those  unaccustomed  to 
it  a  troubling  experience,  but  the  minera  do 
not  mind  it.  What  harasses  them  most  is 
the  smoke,  the  foul  air  which  follows  upon 
tlie  blasting.  They  Ciill  it  the  "  funk "  ; 
and  tlie  "  fnnk,"  in  its  effect  on  their 
Inngs,  but  mainly  in  its  hindrance  of  their 
work,  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  one  of 
their  worst  enemies. 

The  work  of  the  miners  consists  in  getting 
the  ore.  To  do  this  they  must  tunnel 
through  the  granite  till  the  lode  is  i-eaclicd, 
and  the  purpose  of  these  galleries  is  to  afford 
easiest  access  to  the  veins  of  metallic  ore 
which  streak  the  huge  mass  in  various  direc- 
tions. These  lodes  vary  in  width  from  a  few 
inches  to  many  yards.  Where  the  lode  is 
wide  and  high  its  removal  leaves  a  huge  ex- 
cavation, called  a  stope,  catlicdral-like  in  its 
dimensions.  We  came  upon  one  which  was 
over  ninety  feet  high  and  about  as  long,  and 
some  thirty  or  forty  feet  broad,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  one  could  connt  twenty 
different  points  at  which  stoping  operations 
were  conducted.  The  galleries  are  cut  out, 
and  the  lodes  are  removed  either  by  hand- 
power  or  compressed-air  powe]-,  and  both  in 
conjunction  with^d^n^gog^llf^^^.^— 
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that  is  to  saj,  tlie  liaunner  und  the  borer — ■ 
aud  air-povvLT — tliat  is  to  say,  the  rock-drill 
worked  by  compressed  air,  which  is  brought 
in  piping  from  the  eugiiic-room  above  to  the 
various  drills,  of  which  one  is  at  work  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  mine — are  used  accord- 
ing to  the  hardness  of  the  stone  which  has 
to  be  worked.  Tlie  Coriiish  minera  are  very 
skilful  with  hammer  arid  borer.  In  a  recent 
competition  a  pare  of  three  men  from  Tin- 
croft  Mine  bored  a  depth  of  thirteen  inches 
iu  six  minutes  and  forty-three  seconds,  with 
an  average  of  ninety-one  blows  of  the  seven- 
pound  hammer  per  minute.  The  rock-drill, 
in  competitions,  ])roceeds  at  about  six  times 
this  rate  of  speed,  aud  needs  the  attendance 
of  two  men  only.  Where  two  men  working 
eight  hours  will  bore  two  or  three  holes  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  inches,  a  boring-machine 
will  bore  twenty  holes  in  the  same  time. 
The  cost  of  hand-labour  and  machine-labour 
is  the  same. 

The  ore  thus  obtained  is  carried  to  the 
surface,  where  it  is  iirst  broken  into  small 
pieces  by  the  "spoiling"  maidens— girls  in  pic- 
turesque sun-bonnets,  and  sturdy  as  Cornish 
air  can  make  them,  who  earn  fivepence  a 
ton,  and  are  busy  all  (hiv  long  swinging  !ipa\  y 


hammers  and  shovelling  the  broken  stuff  into 
i^arts  ill  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  stamps. 
In  the  stamps  the  ore  is  crashed  to  the  con- 
sistency of  sand.  It  is  then  conveyed  by 
water  streams  into  large  vats,  or  buddies, 
where  it  is  freed  more  or  less  from  the 
waste,  and  then  it  is  burnt  in  kilns  to  free  it 
from  arsenic.  The  arsenic,  which  was  for- 
merly regarded  as  a  waste  product,  is  now  an 
article  of  great  commercial  value.  Finally 
the  ore,  now  of  the  consistency  of  fine 
powder  and  of  a  rich  chocolate  colour,  is 
packed  in  bags  and  sent  to  the  smelters. 
This  powder  contains  on  an  average  from 
sixty-five  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  pure  tin. 

(.)f  all  the  mines  which  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  were  working  in  the  St.  Just  district, 
which  is  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the 
extreme  point  of  England,  Land's  End,  the 
Levant  Mine  is  to-day  the  only  one  left 
active. 

To  reach  it  from  St.  Jnst  church  town, 
one  walks  for  two  miles  and  a  half  past 
ruined  mine  after  ruined  mine.  "Were  it  not 
for  the  romantic  beauty  of  cliff  and  sea,  that 
walk  would  be  one  of  the  most  depressing 
and  melancholy  of  progresses  that  could  be 
found  anywhere  in  England.    The  tottering 
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chimneys  of  the  abandoned  engine-houses, 
the  weed-overgrown  mountains  of  waste,  the 

deserted  count-houses,  add  t,o  the  dftsolatiou 
of  this  blealc  and  wind-paruhed  landscape. 
Upon  the  faces  of  the  miners  whom  one 
meets  returning  liomewards  there  is  a  look 
which,  no  doubt,  is  but  the  eifect  of  their 
extreme  exertion,  but  wliicb  to  some  may 
seem  the  result  of  an  ever-haunting  fear. 
And,  indeed,  tbe  lower  depths  of  the  Levant 
Mine  m  igh  t  scare  th  e  liardj  to  whom 
im^ination  is  not  wanting. 

The  entrance  to  the  shaft  is  in  the  side 
of  the  cliff,  and  by  the  time  three  perpen- 
dicular ladders  have  been  "  walked  down," 
one  is  on  a  level  with  tlic  sea.  Then  each 
step  downward  takes  one  lower  beneath  the 
ocean.  It  is  said  by  some,  and  by  others 
denied,  that  at  the  forty-fathom  level  in  St. 
Just  Mine  one  can  hear  the  boulders  rolling 
overhead  and  the  roar  of  the  waters.  For 
my  part,  after  spending  hours  in  tlie  mine, 
I  must  say  that,  though  1  hearkened  eagerly, 
I  could  detect  no  sound  of  the  ocean  over- 
head. In  Botallack  Mine,  hard  by,  which  is 
now  abandoned,  tlie  noise,  they  say,  was 
most  perceptible,  and  the  roaring,  when  the 
Atlantic  was  in  one  of  its  wilder  moods,  was 
the  horror  of  the  workers.  There  is  a  point 
in  Levant  Mine,  a  point  reached  after  climb- 
ing down  2,()()(i  feet,  iuid  walking  for  an  hour 
down  winding  galleries,  where  one  is  a  mile 
out  from  the  shore,  under  the  Atlantic.  But 
between  you  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
which  is  here  of  a  considerable  depth,  is 
a  roof  many  hundred  feet  deep  of  solid 
granite. 

A  horrid  hole  it  is,  this  extreme  end  of 
the  lowest  level  of  Levant  Mine,  full  of  the 
fumes  of  dynamite,  black,  cramped,  and 
ominous.  The  walls  trickle,  and  one  for- 
gets the  intervening  mass,  and  fancies  this 


water  a  "God-seut"  warning  iigainst  an  im- 
pending  rush  of  the  sea.  The  sea  has  never 
broken  into  any  of  these  mines  at  St.  Just, 
but  terrible  calamities  of  drowning  occa- 
sioned in  other  ways  have  occurred  to  keep 
the  danger  ever  before  the  )niners'  eyes. 
In  the  deserted  galleries  of  the  neighbouring 
Wheal  Owles,  twenty  bodies  wash  to  and  fro 
in  the  waters  of  a  subterranean  lake — the 
bodies  of  nineteen  men  and  one  lad  who 
were  drowned  oti  January  10,  18;);-5.  In 
breaking  down  the  rock  in  a  deep  level,  a 
pool  of  water,  unsuspected,  was  tapped,  and 
poured  forth  and  engulfed  them~a  pool  of 
water  now  extending  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
St.  Just  church  town  to  thirty  fathoms  be- 
neath the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  was  the 
most  terrible  mining  accident  by  water  in 
Oornwali  since  a  waterspout,  travelling  from 
the  sea,  burst  over  East  and  Nortii  Hose 
Mine  in  the  Newlyii  East  district  on  July  9, 
1.84(1,  and  drowned  fifty-three  men,  and 
bruised  and  wounded  noany  more  with  a 
bombardment  of  rocks  carried  by  it  into  the 
shaft  from  the  burrow  or  waste  heap.  I 
think  the  miners  from  Levant  must  never 
pass  Wheal  Owle.s  without  a  thought  of  the 
twenty  mates  helow^  steering  to  and  fro  on 
the  tide  of  that  black  lake  in  the  black  night, 
deep  down  below  the  cliff  and  sea. 

But  what  will,  perhaps,  rather  fill  the  mind 
of  one  who  stands  here,  is  the  thought  that 
England  does  not  end  there  where  the  map 
denotes,  because,  a  mile  west,  beneath  the 
sea,  there  are  Englishmen  in  yellow  rags, 
advancing  westward  inch  by  inch,  cutting 
their  way,  by  the  flickering  light  of  green 
tallow-dips,  through  solid  and  hardest  granite, 
figh ti ng,  strai ni ng,  streaming  with  sweat, 
wlio,  in  their  brief  moments  of  rest,  sing 
hymns  to  God's  praise  out  there  under  the 
sea  in  the  night. 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  SEMINARY 


By  IAN  MACLAREN/ 


jj^S^g^teo   S  tlie  East  is  distant  from  tlie 
•^^pK^^     West,   so   was  Muirtowii 
^^^^^m^X^     Seminary  far  removed  in 
^"^W^^  \       its  mannei'S  and  customs 
/*|t.?vSk^\     from  an  English  public 
y^j^^^p,  \    school ;  but  at  one  point 
/^^K^^^^a  \  they    met    on  "  common 
Jffl»a!«a40«_v,  gi-ouud,  aiid  that  was  the 

"tuck-shop."  It  does  not  matter  that  an 
English  house-master  be  careful  to  provide 

an  ample  sujiply  of  wholesome  food  for  his 
boys,  and  even  add,  on  occasion,  toothsome 
dainties,  sucli  as  jam  at  Sunday  tea,  and 
sausages  for  a  Saturday  supper,  they  will 
agree  unanimously,  and  declare  aloud,  that 
they  can  hardly  recall  such  a  thing  as  Iireak- 
fast,  so  ghostly  has  it  grown,  and  that  they 
wonld  be  ashamed  to  offer  the  dinner  to  the 
beasts  which  perish.  They  will  write  sucli 
descriptions  home,  and  hold  such  couferencee 
with  friends  spending  the  holidays  with  them, 
and  they  will  all  vie  with  one  another  in 
applying  such  weird  and  fearsome  adjectives 
to  the  butter,  milk,  coffee,  meat,  potatoes,  and 
pudding — but  at  the  mention  of  pudding 
they  will  simply  look  at  one  another  and  be 
silent,  despairing  of  the  English  language — 
that  their  horrified  parents  will  take  counsel 
together  by  the  Intur  whether  their  poor  boy 
ought  not  to  bo  taken  from  school  and 
surrounded,  by  home  comforts.  When  the 
emaciated  invalid  hears  of  this  drastic 
measure,  he  protests  strongly,  and  insists 
that  it  would  ruin  him  for  life  ;  for,  to  do  the 
ruffians  justice,  a  boy  may  be  half-starved 
and  swished  every  second  day,  and  bullied 
between  times,  till  his  life  is  hardly  worth 
living,  lie  will  still  stand  by  his  school,  and 
prefer  it  as  a  place  of  residence  to  his  home. 
Neither  ample  meals,  nor  the  pretty  bedroom 
with  white  curtains,  nor  the  long  lie  in  the 
morning,  nor  a  party  in  the  evening,  nor  all 
his  mother's  petting,  will  make  up  to  this 
savage  for  the  racket  of  the  dormitories,  and 
the  fight  at  the  bathroom,  and  the  bal;^!  at 
the  dinner-table,  and  the  recreations  which 
enliven  "prep,"  and  tiie  excitement  of  a 
house  match,  and  the  hazardous  delights  of 
football,  and  the  tricks  on  a  new  boy,  and 
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the  buttered  eggs — a  dozen  at  least  between 
two  at  a  study  supper.  It  only  remains, 
therefore,  that  his  father  should  write  a 
pathetic  letter  to  the  Standard,  and  that 
other  parents  should  join  in,  for  a  fortnight, 
explaining  to  the  English  public  that  the 
manhood  of  the  country  is  being  destroyed 
in  its  early  years,  and  the  boys  at  school  will 
read  the  lettei-s  aloud  with  much  unction, 
and  declare  that  the  "  Pater  had  warmed  up 
old  Skinny  properly,"  while  their  mother 
sends  them  generous  remittaitces  that  they 
may  obtain  nourishing  food  to  supplement 
their  starvation  rations.  This  money  will 
1)0  spent  rapidly,  but  also  shrewdly,  at  the 
"  tuck-shop,"  where  some  old  servant  of  the 
school  is  making  a  small  fortune  in  providing 
for  the  boys  such  meat  as  their  souls  love, 
and  for  a  fortnight  Tom  and  his  friends,  for 
he  is  not  a  fellow  to  see  his  chums  die  before 
his  eyes,  will  live  on  tho  fat  of  the  land, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  means  cocoa,  sardines, 
sausages,  and  eggs. 

Seminary  boys  had  their  meals  at  home,  and 
were  very  soundly  fed  with  porridge  and  milk 
in  the  morning,  followed  by  tea  and  ham,  if 
theirconduct  had  been  passably  decent.  Scots 
broth  and  meat  for  dinner,  with  xm  occasional 
pudding,  and  a  tea  in  the  evening  wliicli 
began  with  something  solid  and  ended  with 
jam,  made  fair  rations  ;  and,  although  such 
things  are  very  likely  done  now,  when  we  are 
all  screaming  about  our  rights,  no  hoy  of  the 
middle  Victorian  period  wrote  to  the  Muir- 
town  Admrliser  complaining  of  the  home 
scale  of  diet.  Yet,  being  boys,  neither  could 
they  be  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  and  civil- 
ised means  of  living,  but  required  certain 
extra  delicacies  to  help  them  through  the  day. 
It  was  not  often  that  a  Seminary  lad  had  a 
shilling  in  his  pocket,  and  once  otdy  had 
gold  been  seen— when  Dr.  Mauley  paid  the 
Sparrow  a  medical  fee  for  his  advice  in 
Bulldog's  sickn^ — but  there  were  few  in  the 
Seminary  who  were  not  able  to  rattle  some 
pennies  together,  and,  in  the  end,  every 
penny  found  its  way  to  the  till  of  that  com- 
prehensive merchant  and  retnarkable  woman, 
Mrs.  McWhae.  Her  shop  and  the  oiher  old 
houses  beside  it  have  been  pulled  down  long 
ago,  to  make  room  for  a  haTtdsome  block  of 
buildings,  and  I  think  /her  csact  site  is 
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occupied  hy  the  plate-glass  ^viudows  and 
gorgeous  display  of  the  "  Bi'i'adalbauc  Ein- 
porium,"  where  you  csui  buy  everything  from 
a  frying-pan  to  a  drawing-rooni  suite,  but 
whore  you  cannot  get  a  certain  delicacy  called 
"  gundy,"  which  Mrs.  McWhae  alone  coidd 
make  as  it  ought  to  be  made — and  at  the 
remembrance  thereof  the  very  teeth  begin  to 
water.  Mra.  McWliae  did  not  sell  books,  nor 
clothes,  nor  any  other  effeminate  luxury  of  life, 
but  she  kept  in  stock  everything  that  ivaa 
really  necessary  to  the  life  of  a  well-living  and 
high-minded  boy.  There  he  could  obtain 
mari)!es  from  the  common  clay,  six  for  a 
halfpenny,  on  to  the  finer  "  streakies,"  six  for 
a  penny,  till  you  came  to  large  marbles  with 
a  red  and  blue  pattern  on  a  white  ground, 
which  were  a  halfpenny  eacli,  and  climbed 
to  "  glassies  "  at  a  penny  each  ;  and  there  was 
one  glass  leviathan  which  contained  all 
colours  within  its  sphere,  and  which  was 
kept  only  to  be  handled  and  admired.  Tops 
were  there,  too,  fi-om  polished  little  beauties 
with  shining  steel  tips,  wdiich  were  intended 
only  for  auiuscnient,  and  were  spun  with  fine 
white  cord,  to  unadorned,  massive,  vicious- 
looking  warriors  with  sharpened  projecting 
points,  which  were  intended  for  the  battle- 
field, and  were  spun  with  rough,  strong 
twine,  and  which,  dexterously  iised,  would 
sphfc  another  top  from  head  to  foot  as  when 
you  shoe  butter  with  a  knife.  Her  stock  of 
kites  in  the  season  was  somethii^  to  see, 
and  although  she  did  not  venture  upon 
cricket-bats,  which  w'cre  sold  by  the  hair- 
dresser, nor  cricket-balls,  she  had  every  other 
kind  of  ball — solid  gutta-percha balls,forhasty 
games  in  the  "  breaks,"  white  skin-covered 
rounder  balls,  and  hollow  india-rubber  balls, 
which  you  could  fill  with  water  at  the  lade, 
and  then  use  with  much  success  as  a  squirt. 
Girls,  we  noticed,  employed  this  "  softie  "  in 
silly  games  of  their  own,  trying  whether  they 
could  make  it  rebound  a  hundred  times 
from  the  ground,  but  we  had  no  doubt 
about  its  proper  use  in  the  purposes  of 
Creation.  And  Mrs.  McWhae— peace  to 
her  ashes  !— provided  all  things  in  meat  and 
drink  which  a  boy  could  desire ;  unless,  of 
course,  on  some  great  occasion  he  wished  to 
revel  imperially — then  he  went  to  Fenwick's 
rock-shop,  where  generations  have  turned 
their  eager  feet,  and  beyond  which  nothing 
is  left  to  desire.  Fenwick's,  however,  was 
rather  for  our  fathers  than  for  ourselves,  and 
we  were  almost  content  with  Mrs.  McWhae, 
where  you  could  get  ginger-beer  of  her  own 
making  at  a  penny  a  bottle,  better  than  that 
which  they  sold  at  the  "  Muirtown  Anns  "  at 


sixpence  ;  and  treacle-beer  also  at  a  penny,  but 
in  this  case  the  bottle  was  dbuble  the  size  and 
was  enough  for  two  fellows  ;  and  halfpeimy 
rolls,  if  you  were  fiercely  hungry  and  could 
not  get  home  to  dinner,  so  tough  that  only 
a  boy's  teeth  could  tear  them  to  pieces  ;  and 
tarls,  so  full  that  it  required  long  skill  to 
secure  every  drop  of  the  jam,  and  your  fingers 
were  well  worth  licking  afterwards  ;  and 
peppermint  balls  of  black  and  white,  one  of 
which  would  keep  your  mouth  sweet  for  an 
hour  of  Latin — that  is,  if  you  only  sacked 
gently  and  didn't  cruncli.  But  the  glory  of 
the  establishment  was  the  "gundy."  There 
was  a  room  behind  the  shop  where  Mrs, 
McWhae,  who  was  a  widow,  elderly  and  not 
prepossessing,  lived  and  slept,  and  dressed 
herself,  and  cooked  her  food,  and,  perhaps, 
on  rare  occasions  such  as  Sunday,  washed, 
and  there  she  prepared  her  tempting  meata 
and  drinks  for  the  Seminary.  We  lived  in 
a  pre-scientific  age,  and  did  not  go  curiously 
into  the  origin  of  things,  being  content  to 
take  the  Creation  as  it  stood,  and  to  use  the 
gifts  of  the  gods  in  their  finished  form. 
Biit  I  believe  that  "  gundy "  was  made  of 
the  coarsest  and  cheapest  sugar,  which  our 
hostess  boiled  to  a  certain  point,  and  then 
with  her  own  fair  hands,  wdiich  it  w'as  said 
she  wetted  with  her  lips,  drew  out  and  out, 
till  at  last,  by  the  constant  drawing,  it  came 
to  a  hght  brown  colour ;  after  which  she  cut 
the  finished  product  into  sticks  of  a  foot 
long,  and  wrapped  it  up  in  evil-looking  brown 
paper,  twisting  the  two  ends.  And,  wonders  of 
wonders  !  all  within  that  paper,  and  the  paper 
itself,  you  could  have  for  one  halfpeimy  ! 
(lood  !  There  is  no  word  for  it,  iis  the 
preachers  say,  "  humanly  gpeakhig."  The 
flavour  thereof  so  rich,  so  satisfying,  so 
stimulating,  and  the  amount  thereof  so  full 
and  so  tenacious.  Why,  that  "gundy"  would 
so  cling  to  your  teeth  and  hide  itself  about 
your  mouth,  and  spread  itself  out,  that  he 
was  a  clever  fellow  who  had  drained  its  last 
resources  within  an  hour.  Mrs.  MeWhae 
was  a  widow  of  a  military  gentleman  who,  it 
was  understood,  had  performed  prodigies  of 
valour  in  the  Black  "Watch,  and  she  was  a 
woman  of  masculine  vigour,  who  only  dealt 
upon  a  cash  basis,  and  in  any  case  of  dispute 
was  able  to  use  her  hands  effectively.  Like 
most  women,  she  was  open  to  blandishments, 
and  Nestie  Molyneus,  with  his  English 
tongue  and  pretty  ways,  could  get  round 
the  old  lady,  and  she  had  a  profound  thoi^h 
inexpressed  respect  for  Sparrow,  whom  she 
regarded  as  a  straightforward  fighter,  and 
the  two  frien4^j^Quld^pig(^mq^^be  allowed 
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the  highest  privilege  in  her  power,  to  wee  liur 
make  a  brew  of  "gmidy."  And  it  is  from 
hintiS  dropped  by  those  two  favoured  cus- 
tomers that  the  above  theory  of  the  making 
of  this  delectabie  sweet  lias  been  formed. 

It  was  possible,  with  a  proper  celerity,  to 
visit  Mrs.  McWhae's  during  the  "  breaks," 
and  to  spend  three  minutes  in  those  happy 
precincts  and  not  be  absolutely  late  for  the 
next  class  :  and  during  the  dinner-hour  her 
shop  was  crowded,  and  the  steps  outside  and 
the  very  pavement  were  blocked  by  the 
Seminary,  waiting  for  their  "  gusdy "  and 
ginger-beer.  Little  boys  who  liail  been 
fortunate  enough  to  get  their  provision 
early,  and  were  coming  out  to  enjoy  the 
"gundy"  in  some  secret  place,  hid  their 
treasure  within  their  waistcoats,  lest  a  bigger 
fellow  should  supply  himself  without  the 
trouble  of  waiting  his  turn,  and  defer  pay- 
ment to  the  end  of  the  year.  And  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  school  would  on  occasion 
clear  out  ii.  dozen  of  the  small  fry,  in  order 
that  lie  might  select  his  j'efreshments  com- 
fortably, it  was  indeed  the  Seminary  Clnb, 
with  its  bow-window  like  other  clubs,  and 
the  steps  on  which  the  members  could 
stand,  and  from  tiie  steps  you  commanded 
three  streets,  so  that  there  were  many  things 
to  see,  and  in  snowbaJl  time  many  things  to 
do.  McWhae's  had  only  one  inconvenience, 
and  that  was  tliat  the  line  of  communication 
could  be  cut  off  by  raiding  parties  from  the 
"  Pennies  "  and  other  rival  schools.  When 
the  snow  was  deep  on  the  ground,  and  the 
enemy  was  strong  on  the  field,  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  down  snpphes  under 
charge  of  a  convoy  ;  and  if  anything  could 
have  added  to  the  flavour  ol'  the  "  gundy," 
it  was  that  you  had  fought  your  way  up 
Breadalbane  Street  to  get  it,  and  your  way 
back  to  enjoy  it,  that  you  had  lost  your 
bonnet  in  a  scrimmage,  and  that  the  remains 
of  a  snowball  were  trickling  down  your 
back.  Precious  then  was  the  dainty  sweet 
as  the  water  which  the  mighty  men  brought 
to  David  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem. 

"  My  word  ! "  cried  Sjiarrow,  who  was 
winding  up  the  dinner-hour  with  Nestie 
Molyneux,  on  the  upper  step  of  the  club- 
house, "if  there  isn't  the  'Bumbees  '  driving 
in  a  four-in-hand  1 "  And  tlie  brake  of  the 
"  Muirtowii  Arms "  passed,  with  a  dozen 
smart  and  well-aet-up  lads  rejoicing  openly, 
and,  wheeling  round  by  the  corner  of  the 
Cathedral,  disappeared  up  the  road  which 
ran  to  Drumtochty.  "And  where  think  ye 
have  their  royal  highnesses  been  ?  " 

If  the  name  of  a  school  be  St.  Columba's, 


and  the  boys  call  themselves  Columbians,  it 
is  ver}'  profane  to  an  absolutely  respectable 
Scots  saint,  and  very  rude  to  a  number  of 
well-behaved  lads,  to  call  them  "  Bumbees  "  ; 
but  Sparrow  was  neither  reverent  nor  polite, 
and  the  Seminary,  although  mainly  occupied 
with  local  quan-els,  yet  harboured  a  distant 
grudge  against  the  new  pubUc  school  of 
St.  Ooluraba's,  which  had  been  recently 
started  in  a  romantic  part  of  Perthshire. 
Its  founders  were  a  number  of  excellent  and 
perhaps  slightly  superior  pereons,  who  were 
justly  aghast  at  the  somewhat  rough  life  and 
unfinished  scholarship  of  the  Scots  grammar 
schools,  and  who  did  not  desire  that  Scots 
lads  of  the  better  class  should  be  sent  of 
necessity  to  the  English  public  schools. 
Their  idea  was  to  establish  a  public  school 
after  the  English  method  in  Scotland,  and 
so  St.  Columba's  kept  terms,  and  had 
dormitories,  and  a  chapel,  and  playing-fields, 
and  did  e\erything  on  a  smaller  scale  which 
was  done  at  Rugby  and  Harrow.  Tlie 
masters  of  St.  Columba's  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  such  modest  men  as  the  sUifF  of 
the  Seminary.  The  Columliians  occasionally 
came  down  to  Muirtown  and  sniffed  through 
the  town.  Two  or  three  boys  had  been 
taken  from  the  Seminary,  because  it  was 
vulgar,  and  sent  to  St.  Columba's,  in  order 
to  get  into  genteel  society.  And  those 
things  had  gradually  filtered  into  the  mind 
of  the  Seminary,  which  was  an  exceedingly 
rough  school,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
])roud  and  patriotic,  and  there  was  a  latent 
desire  in  the  mind  of  the  Seminary  that  the 
Columbians  should  come  down  in  snow-time 
and  show  their  contemjit  for  the  Muirtown 
grammar  school,  when  that  school  would 
explain  to  the  Columbians  what  it  thought 
of  them  and  all  their  works.  As  this 
pleasure  was  denied  the  Seminary,  and  the 
sight  of  the  brake  was  too  much  for 
Sparrow's  uncultured  nature,  he  forgot 
himself,  and  yelled  opprobrious  names,  in 
which  the  word  "  Bumbee  "  was  distinct  and 
prominent. 

"  Your  m-inanners  are  very  b-bad. 
Sparrow,  and  I  am  a-ashamed  of  yon. 
D-don't  you  know  that  the  '  B-bumbees ' 
have  been  p-playing  in  Ei^land  and 
w-won  their  match  ?  Twenty-two  runs  and 
s-seven  wickets  to  fall.  G-good  s-sport, 
my  Sparrow  ;  read  it  in  the  newspaper." 

"  It  wasna  bad.  I  didna  think  the 
'  Bumbees '  had  as  mnckle  spunk  in  them. 
Seven  wickets,  did  ye  say,  against  the 
English  ?  If  T  had  kenned  that,  Ncstie, 
ye  little  scoundrel,,  JLiW,Q^liJiaw  siren  them 
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a  cheer.    Seven  wickets  —  they 
did   the   job  properly."  Aik 
Sparrow  took  his  "gundy"  witli 
relish . 

"  Sparrow ! — and  Xestie  spoke 
witli  i n ueh   i ii i prcssi  \'cuess—  '*  1 
have  Eiii  idea.     Why  shouldn't 
the    Seminary    cliallenge  tlie 
'  Bumbees  *  to  a 
match  next  s-sum- 
mer  ?     We  cuidd 
p-practjce  hard  all 
this  summer,  and 
begin  8-soon  next 
year  and  t-trytliem 
in  July." 

"It  would  be 
jiiist  Diiclity,"  said 
Sparrow,  who  wa-s 
cheered  at  tlie 
thonght  of  any 
battle,  and  he  re- 
garded Nestie  with 
admiration ;  and 
then  his  face  fell 
and  he  declared  it 
of  no  use. 

"  They  wouldna 
come,  dasli  tliem 
for  their  cheek ! 
and  if  they  aime 
they'd  Uck  us  clean. 
They  have  a  pro- 
fessional, and  tliey 
play  from  morning 
till  night.  We're 
l^ht-weights,  Nes- 
tie. If  they  went 
in  first,  we'd  never 
get  them  oot ;  and 
if  we  went  in,  they'd 
have  us  oot  in  half 
an  "ooi'." 

"  Fur  ahaiiie,  Sparrow,  to  run  down  the 
Seniinaiy  as  if  you  were  a  '  Penny  '  !  Didn't 
the  county  jirofessional  say  that  Robertson 
was  the  b-best  young  player  he'd  seen  for 
t-ten  years  ?  And  Bauldie  liits  a  good  b-ball, 
and  no  b-bowler  can  get  you  out,  S}>arro\v, 
and  there  are  other  chaps  just  want  p-practice. 
We  might  be  l)-beaten,  but  we'd  make  a  stiff 
fight  for  the  old  Seminary." 

"  Yc  can  \m\\,  Nestie,"  said  Sparrow 
generously,  as  they  went  hack  to  school  at 
the  trot  ;  "  ye're  the  trickiest  over -hand 
I  ever  saw  ;  and  Jook  Howieson  is  a  fear- 
some quick  and  straicht  bowler ;  and  for 
a  wicket  -  keeper  Dune  Robertson  is  no 
easy  to  beat.   Gosh  I  "  exclaimed  Sparrow, 


■' bparrow  took  his  'gundy'  witli 
relish." 
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as  they  wheeled  into  the  back-yard, 

try  it." 

The  Seminary  were  slow  to  move,  but 
once  they  took  fire  they  burned  glorionsly ; 
and  when  Dune  Robertson  and  Nestie 
Molyneux,  who  had  been  sent  up  to  St. 
Columba's  as  the  most  presentable  deputa- 
tion, returned  and  informed  the  school 
assembled  ronnd  the  Russian  Guns  tliat  the 
"  linmbees  "  would  send  down  their  second 
eleven,  since  the  hrst  was  too  old  for  the 
Seminary,  and  phiy  a  single  innings  match 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  end  of  July, 
next  year,  the  Seminary  lifted  up  their  voice 
in  joyful  anticipation. 

It  did  not  matter  tlig^^g^^mbees " 
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had  only  consented  in  terras  of  condescension 
by  way  of  encouraginj?  local  sport,  as  they 
had  tried  to  ovf^iinise  a  Dnnntociity  eleven,  or 
that  it  was  qnite  nndorstood  that  the  rcsnlt 
would  be  a  hopeless  defeat  for  the  Seminary  ; 
they  were  coming,  and  the  Seminary  had  a 
year  to  make  ready  :  and  if  they  were  beaten 
in  cricket,  well,  it  conldn't  be  helped,  but  it 
was  the  lirst  time  Bnlldof^'s  boys  had  been 
beaten  in  anything,  and  they  would  know 
the  reason  why. 

Special  practice  began  that  evening  and 
continued  that  evening,  and  every  other 
evening,  except  Sundays,  as  long  as  light 
lasted  and  on  tdl  the  middle  of  October, 
when  football  conld  no 
longer  be  delayed.  Prac- 
tice began  again  a  month 
l)efore  the  proper  season 
and  continued  on  tiie  same 
hnes  till  the  great  day  in 
July.  The  spirit  of  the 
Seminary  was  fairly  up, 
and  from  the  Rector,  who 
began  freely  to  refer  to 
the  Olympian  games,  to 
the  little  chaps  who  had 
just  come  from  a  dame's 
school  and  were  prond 
to  field  balls  at  bowl-  ■  ? 
ing  practice,  the 
whole  school  was 
swept  into  the 
excitement  of 
the  coming 
event,  and 


it  is  Sftid  that  Bulldog  stumped  over  every 
evening  after  dinner  to  watch  the  play  and 
was  the  last  to  leave. 

"  B-Rully's  fairly  on  the  job,  Sparrow,  and 
he's  j-jnst  itching  to  ha^■e  a  bat  himself. 
Say,  Sparrow,  if  we  get  badly  ticked,  he'll  be 
ill  again  ;  but  if  we  p-pull  it  off,  I  bet  he'll 
give  a  rippin'  old  suppei-." 

News  spread  through  the  town  that  the 
Seminary  was  to  fight  the  "  Bumbees  '*  for 
the  glory  of  the  Fair  City,  and  enthusiasm 
began  to  kindle  in  all  directions.  Our 
cricket  club  had  played  upon  the  Meadow  as 
best  it  could  ;  but  now  the  Council  of  the 
city  set  apart  a  piece  of  ground,  and  six  of 


'•JiuUdog  stumped  over  every  evening  aitei-  dinner  to  y[^^l^,,tlte  ^j;^)'^ 
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the  leading  dignitaries  paid  to  have  it  cut 
and  rolled,  so  that  there  mij^jht  be  a  good 
pitch  for  playing  and  something  worth  seeing 
on  tlie  day  of  battle.  There  were  half  a 
dozt:n  good  players  in  Muirtown  in  those 
days,  two  of  whom  were  iii  the  All  Scotland 
eleven,  and  they  used  to  come  along  in  spare 
evenings  and  coach,  the  boys,  while  the 
county  professional  now  and  again  dropped 
in,  just  to  see  whether  he  could  bowl  Sparrow 
out^  and  after  an  hour's  hopeless  attack  upon 
that  imperturbable  youtli,  the  professional 
declared  the  Seminary  had  a  chance.  But 
the  word  was  parsed  round  tliat  there  should 
be  no  boasting,  and  tliat  Muirtown  must  be 
prepared  for  a  hopeless  and  honourable 
defeat.  Mr.  McGuffie  senior  was  the  only 
man  on  the  morning  of  the  match  who  was 
prepared  to  bet  on  even  terms,  and  his  offers 
were  refused  by  the  citizens,  lirst  because 
betting  was  sinful,  and,  second,  it  was 
possible,  though  not  likely,  they  might  lose. 

The  Columbians  came  down  as  usual  in  a 
brake,  with  only  two  horses  this  time,  and 
made  a  pretty  show  when  they  were  dressed 
in  their  white  flannels  and  school  colours, 
and  everyone  admitted  that  they  were  a 
good-looking  and  well-set-up  cleveu  ;  they 
brought  half  a  dozen  other  fellows  with 
them,  to  help  cheer  their  victory  and  to  keep 
their  score,  and  a  master  to  be  umpire.  The 
Seminary  eleven  were  in  all  colours  and  such 
dress  as  commended  itself  to  their  taste. 
Robertson  and  Molyneux  and  one  or  two 
others  in  full  flannels,  but  the  Sparrow  in  a 
grey  shirt  and  a  pair  of  tight  tweed  trousers 
of  preposterous  pattern,  which  were  greatly 
admired  by  his-fatlier's  grooms — aud,  for  that 
matter,  by  the  whole  school ;  and  although 
Jock  Howieson  had  been  persuaded  into 
flannel  bags,  as  we  called  them  then,  he 
stuck  to  a  red  shirt  of  outrageous  appear- 
ance, which  was  enough  to  frighten  any 
bowler.  Jack  MoncriefEe,  the  Muirtown 
cricket  crack  and  bowler  of  the  All  Scotland, 
was  umpire  for  the  Seminary,  and  the  very 
sight  of  him  taught  the  first  lesson  of  respect 
to  the  "  Bumboes  "  ;  and  when  tiiey  learned 
that  Jim  Fleming,  the  other  Muirtown 
crack,  hiul  been  coaching  the  Seminary  all 
summer,  they  began  to  feel  that  it  might 
be  a  real  match,  not  merely  a  few  lessons  in 
the  manly  game  of  cricket  given  to  encourage 
a  common  school,  don't  yon  know  1 

There  was  a  representative  turn-out  of 
Muirtown  men,  together  with  a  goodly 
sprinkling  of  Muirtown  mothers  and  sisters. 
Bulldog  took  up  his  position  early  just  in 
front  of  the  tent,  and  never  moved  till  the 


match  was  over  ;  nor  did  he  speak,  save  once  ; 
but  tlie  Seminary  knew  that  he  was  thinking 
plenty,  and  that  the  master  of  mathematics 
had  his  eye  upon  them.  Some  distance  off, 
the  Count — that  faithful  friend  of  his 
Seminary  "dogs  " — promenaded  up  and  down 
a  beat  of  some  dozen  yards,  and  spent  the 
time  in  one  long  excitement,  cheering  with 
weird  foreign  accent  when  a  good  hit  was 
made,  swearing  in  French  when  anything 
went  wrong,  bewailing  almost  unto  tears  the 
loss  of  a  Seminary  wicket,  and  hurrying  to 
shake  hands  with  every  one  of  his  eleven, 
whether  he  had  done  well  or  ill,  when  he 
came  in  from  the  wicket.  Mr.  McGulfie 
moved  through  the  crowd  from  time  to  time, 
aud  finally  succeeded  in  making  a  bet  on  the 
most  advantageous  tenns  with  that  eminent 
dignitary,  the  Earl  of  Kilspindie's  coachman, 
who  was  80  contemptuous  of  the  Seminary 
from  the  Castle  point  of  view  that  he  took 
the  odds  of  five  to  one  in  sovereigns  that 
they  would  be  beaten.  And  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd,  half  ashamed  to  be  there  and 
doubtful  of  his  reception,  hovered  Bailie 
MacConachie. 

The  Seminary  won  the  toss,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Jim  Fleming  sent  the  Columbians 
in,  and  there  was  no  Seminary  lad  nor  any 
Muirtown  man — for  the  Frenchman  did  not 
count — who  denied  that  the  strangers  played 
a  good,  clean  game — pretty  form,  and  brave 
scoring  ;  and  on  their  part  the  Columbians 
were  not  slow  to  acfaiowledge  that  the 
Seminary  knew  how  to  field,  wherever  they 
had  learned  it.  No  ball  sliding  off  the  bat 
could  pass  Dune  Kotjertson,  and  as  for  byes, 
they  were  impossible  with  Spiug  as  long-stop, 
for  those  were  the  days  wlien  there  were 
long-stops.  Cosh  had  his  faults,  and  they 
were  not  few,  but  the  Seminary  thought 
more  of  him  after  a  miraculous  catch  which 
he  made  at  long -off ;  and  Bauldie,  at  square- 
leg,  might  not  he  able  to  prevent  a  two 
occasionally,  but  be  refused  to  allow  fours. 
Jock  Howieson  was  a  graceless  bowler  and 
an  offence  to  the  eye,  hut  his  balls  were 
always  in  the  line  of  the  middle  stump,  and 
their  rate  that  of  an  express  train ;  and 
Nestie  not  only  had  a  pretty  style,  but  a  way 
of  insinuating  himself  among  the  wickets 
wliich  four  Columbians  had  not  the  power  to 
refuse.  There  was  a  bit  of  work  at  long- 
field  which  even  the  Columbians  could  not 
help  cheering,  though  it  lost  them  a  wicket ; 
and  the  way  in  which  a  ball  was  sent  up  from 
cover-point  to  Dune  Robertson,  and  so  took 
another  wicket,  wrung  a  word  of  private 
praise  from  the  qglgg^i@^9^[(^till,  the 
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Seniiiuiry  was  fighting  against  heavy  odds,  an 
uphill,  hopeless  battle  ;  and  when  the  visitors 
went  out  with  a  hundred  and  one  to  their 
score,  Mr.  McGuffie  seutor  was  doubtful  of 
his  sovereign,  and  only  the  Count  prophesied 
triumph,  going  round  and  shaking  hands 
individually  with  every  one  of  his  "doga," 
and  magnifying  their  doings  unto  the  sky. 
iJailie  MacOonachie,  by  this  time,  was  lost  in 
the  crowd,  working  his  way  gradually  to  the 
front,  and  looking  as  if  he  wt)iild  liave  liked 
to  clieer,  ljut  tliinkirig  it  better  not  to  call 
atteritiou  to  his  presence.  Then  tlfe  Seminary 
went  in,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
they  had  hard  times  at  tlie  hands  of  the 
Cohunbians,  wlio  were  well  trained  and 
played  all  together.  Robertson,  who  was 
the  hope  of  the  Seminary,  went  out  for 
twenty,  and  Bauldie  for  ten  ;  Nestie  played 
carefully,  but  only  managed  twelve,  and  the 
otiier  fellows  were  too  easily  bowled  or  caught 
out,  each  adding  something,  but  none  doing 
much,  till  at  last  the  score  stood  at  sixty-nine, 
with  the  last  two  of  the  Seminary  in. 
Things  were  looking  very  black,  and  even 
the  Count  was  dashed,  while  Bulldog's  face 
suggested  that  next  Monday  the  whole  sciiool 
would  be  thrashed,  and  that  a  special  treat 
would  be  reserved  for  the  eleven.  Mr. 
McGuffie,  however,  with,  a  sportsman's 
instinct,  seized  tlie  opportunity  to  make 
another  bet  with  his  lordship's  coachman, 
and  increased  the  odds  from  five  to  ten,  and 
the  dignitary  declared  it  was  simply  robbiug 
Mc(l»t!ie  of  his  nmiiey. 

"We'll  see  aboot  tliat,  my  man,  when  the 
horses  pass  the  line.  I've  seeti  many  a  race 
ciiaiiged  before  the  finish,"  aud  Mr.  McGuffie 
took  his  position  in  the  front  row  to  see 
the  end. 

Thirty-three  runs  to  make  to  win  the 
match,  and  only  one  wicket  to  fall,  and  the 
Columbians  discounted  their  victory  in  a 
gentlemanly  fashion,  while  Jim  Fleming 
looked  very  grave.  "Give  them  no  chances," 
he  said  to  Howieson,  as  that  stolid  youth 
went  in  to  join  Sparrow,  who  had  been  at 
the  wieket  for  some  time,  but  had  only  scored 
ten.  Any  over  might  close  the  match,  and 
perhaps  the  Columbians'  bowlers  grew  care- 
less, for  three  overs  passed  and  the  two  friends 
of  many  a  scrimmage  were  still  in,  and 
neither  of  them  luid  shown  any  intention  of 
going  out.  Qaite  the  contrary,  for  Sparrow 
had  broken  into  fours,  and  Howieson,  who 
played  with  the  gracefulness  of  a  cow,  would 
allow  no  ball  to  interfere  with  his  wickets, 
aiid  had  i-uu  up  a  couple  of  twos  on  his  own 
ac-count. 


"Juist  beginnin',"  said  Sparrow's  father, 
"  Him  oot  sune  ?  1  tell  you  he's  settliu' 
down  for  the  afternoon,  and  that  laddie 
Howieson  is  a  dour  deevil.  The  fact  is  " — 
Mr.  McGuffie  took  a  circle  of  spectatora  into 
his  confidence— *' they're  juist  gettin'  into 
the  stride."  The  Count  preened  his  plumage 
and  {ducked  up  heart  ^ain,  wliile  the 
Seminary  lads,  gathered  in  a  solid  mass  to 
the  left  of  the  tent,  were  afraid  tu  cheer  lest 
they  should  invite  defeat,  and,  while  they 
pretended  unconcern,  could  feel  their  hearte 
beating.  "■  They  couldn't  be  better  matched," 
said  Nestie.  "  Sparrow  and  Jock— they've 
had  l-lots  of  things  in  hand  together,  and 
they'll  d-do  it  yet.  See  ! "  and  at  that 
moment  Sparrow  sent  a  hall  to  the  boundary. 
Now  there  were  only  seventeen,  instead  of 
thirty-three,  runs  to  make. 

They  were  playing  a  game  of  the  utmost 
carefulness,  blocking  the  balls  which  were 
dangerous  and  could  not  Ije  played  :  declining 
to  give  the  faintest  chance  of  .a  catch,  and 
taking  a  run  short  rather  than  be  run  out, 
and  so  the  score  crept  up,  with  a  two  from 
Howieson,  who  had  got  into  a  habit  of  twos, 
and,  being  a  plilegniatic  youth,  kept  to  it,  and 
a  three  and  a  four  from  Sparrow,  and  another 
two  from  Howieson,  and  a  three  from 
Sparrow. 

Aci'oss  the  heads  of  the  people  McGuffie 
shouted  to  the  coachman,  "  Take  you  again, 
Petrie— ten  to  one,  five  to  one,  three  to  one 
against  the  Seminary  ?  "  And  when  there 
was  no  answer,  Mr.  McGuffie  offered  to  take 
it  even  from  anybody,  and  finally  appealed 
to  the  man  next  him.  It  w'as  liailie  Mac- 
Conacliie,  who,  forgetful  of  the  past  and  every- 
thing except  the  glory  of  Muirtown,  was  now 
standing  beside  Sparrow's  father  aud  did  not 
care.  "  Sparrow's  no  dead  yet.  Bailie  "  ;  and 
then,  catching  the  look  in  MacConachie's  face, 
"  bygones  are  bygones,  we're  a'  Muirtown 
men  the  day  "  ;  aud  then  his  voice  rose  again 
across  the  crowd,  "I'll  give  ye  odds,  coach- 
man—two to  one  against  the  'Bum bees,'" 
for  Howieson  had  scored  another  two,  and 
two  more  runs  would  win  the  match  for  the 
Seminary. 

Then  a  terrible  thing  happened,  for 
Howieson,  instead  of  stopping  the  ball 
with  his  bat,  must  needs  stop  it  with  his 
leg.  "  How's  that  ? "  cried  the  Columbian 
wicket-keeper,  "  how's  that,  umpire  ?  "  Was 
his  leg  before  wicket  or  not  ?  And  for  the 
moment  everyone,  Seminary  and  Columbian, 
Bulldog,  McGuttie,  Baiiie,  men,  women  and 
children,  held  their  breath.  It  would  have 
been  maddening  ite,|  haYe^^A^^q,t§n  only 


"Sparrow  took  n  swift  stride  forward  and  met  the  ImU." 
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by  bwo  rans,  and  after  such  a  gallant 

light. 

"  Not  out  !  "  replied  the  umpire  in  two 
seconds  ;  bnt  it  seemed  ten  niinutes,  and  a 
yell  went  up  from  the  throats  of  the  Semi- 
nary, and  Bailie  MacConachie  took  off  his  bat 
and  wiped  his  forehead,  which  Mr.  McGuffie 
noted  witli  sympathy  and  laid  up  to  the 
Bailie's  credit.  There  was  another  crisis  at 
baud  which  had  been  forgotten  by  Muir- 
town,  but  it  was  very  keenly  present  to  Uie 
minds  of  the  Columbians.  One  over  more 
and  the  time  limit  would  be  reached  and 
the  game  closed.  If  the  Seminary  could 
make  two  runs,  they  would  win  ;  if  the 
Columbiana  could  get  Sparrow's  wicket,  they 
would  win.  They  put  on  their  most 
dangerous  man,  whose  ball  had  a  trick  of 
coming  down  just  six  inches  in  front  of  the 
block,  and  tlien,  having  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  batsman,  of  coming  perilously  near 
the  wicket.  His  attack  compelled  the  most 
watchful  defence,  and  hardly  allowed  the 
chance  of  a  run.  Two  balls  Sparrow  blocked, 
but  could  do  no  more  with  them  ;  the  third 
got  past  and  shaved  the  wicket ;  the  fourth 
Sparrow  sent  to  slip,  but  the  fielding  allowed 
no  run;  the  fifth,  full  of  cunning,  he  stopped 
with  difficulty,  and  fear  seized  the  heart  of 
Muirtown  that  the  last  would  capture  the 
wickets  aTiil  give  the  victory  to  the  visitors. 
And  it  was  the  cleverest  of  all  the  balls,  for 
it  was  sent  to  land  inside  the  block,  just  so 
much  nearer  as  might  deceive  the  Mtsman 
accustomed  to  the  former  distance.  No 
sooner  had  it  left  the  bowler's  hand  than 
Fleming  saw  the  risk  and  gnawed  his 
moustache.  Every  eye  followed  the  ball 
through  the  air  on  W'hat  seemed,  for  the 
anxiety  of  it,  a  course  of  m  iles.  The 
Columbians  drew  together  unconsciously  in 
common  hope.     Robertson,  the  Seminary 


captvju'n,  dug  his  right  heel  into  the  ground, 
aiui  opposite,  between  the  field  and  the 
river,  the  leader  of  that  rapscallion  school, 
the  "  Ponnies,"  stood  erect,  intent,  open- 
mouthed,  with  his  crew  around,  for  once 
silent  and  motionless.  Sparrow  took  a  swift 
stride  forward  and  met  the  ball  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  and,  gathering 
up  all  the  strength  in  his  tough  little 
body,  he  caught  that  ball  on  the  middle 
of  the  bat  and  sent  it  over  square-leg's 
head,  who  had  come  in  too  near  and  made 
one  hopeless  clutch  at  it,  and  through  the 
ranks  of  the  "  Pennies,"  who  cleared  out  on 
every  side  to  let  it  pass  as  they  had  never 
yielded  to  Sparrow  himself ;  and  ere 
Muirtown  had  found  voice  to  cheer,  the 
red-haired  vax'let  who  ruled  the  "  Pennies " 
had  flung  his  bonnet,  such  as  it  was,  into 
the  air,  for  the  ball  was  in  tlie  river,  and  the 
Seminary  had  won  by  three  runs  and  one 
wicket. 

Things  happened  then  which  are  beyond 
the  pen  of  man,  but  it  was  freely  said  that 

the  "  Hurrah  ! "  of  Bulldog,  master  of 
mathematics,  drowned  the  hunting-cry  of 
Mr.  McGuffie,  and  that  when  the  Count,  in 
his  joy  over  the  victory  of  his  "jolly  dogs," 
knocked  off  Bailie  MacConacbie's  hat,  and 
would  have  apologised,  the  Bailie  kicked  his 
own  iiat  in  triumph.  This  is  certain,  that 
the  Seminary  carried  Sparrow  and  Howieson, 
both  protesting,  from  the  North  Meadow,  in 
through  the  big  school  door  j  that  Bulldog 
walked  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  like  a 
general  coming  home  in  his  glory  ;  that  he 
msisted  on  the  Bailie  walking  with  him  ; 
that,  after  all  the  cheering  was  over.  Sparrow 
proposed  one  cheer  more  for  Bailie  Mac- 
Conachie,  and  that  when  the  eleven  departed 
for  Bulldog's  house,  half  the  Seminary 
escorted  the  Bailie  home. 
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THE    KI^^G    OF    THE  ROSES: 

A  VISIT  TO  DEAfJ  HOLE  AT  ROCHESTER. 
By  Millicent  H.  Morrison. 


THE  ])eaii,  with  a  pleasant  air,  as  nearly 
cocks  his  quaint  liat  as  a  Dean  in 
good  spirits  may,  and  directs  Iiis 
comely  gaiters  homewards  towards  the  ruddy 
dining-room  of  the  snug  old  Deauex'y." 

With  such  bright  gleams  of  truth  did 
Dickens  foreshadow  the  present  "dear  old 
Dean"  of  Cloisterham,  the  Rochester  of 
fiction,  who,  however,  hiis  improved  upon  his 
prototype  by  pruning  liis  gai'den  instead  of 
the  weedy  grammar  of  ^Mr.  Tope,  and  who 
has  become  the  chief  instead  of  a  secondary 
figure  in  a  story  whose  heroiue  is  Rosa  or 
Rosebud.  But  Cloisterham  remains  the 
same,  for  the  "  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  "  is 
yet  unsolved,  and  you  may  stumble  any  day 
across  the  Rev.  Septimus  Crisparkle,  fair  and 
rosy  from  cold  water  plunges,  "  Minor  Canon 
and  good  man,"  liurrying  round  to  Minor 
Canon  Coriier,  after  three  o'clock  service,  to 
tiike  tea  witii  "  Ma,  dear,"  the  latter  dressed 
!is  a  china  sliepherdess. 

As  we  all  know,  the  fame  of  the  Very 


Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds  Hole,  D.D.,  has 
become  closely  entwined  witli  that  of  Queen. 
Rose.  His  "  Book  about  Roses  "  is  one  long 
love  sonnet  to  her  Majesty,  which  has  piissed 
through  some  eighteen  editions  and  been 
translated  into  several  languages.  He  has 
inaugurated  rose-sbows,  and  lias  enrolled  all 
faithful  admirers  in  the  National  Rose  Society. 
More  than  this,  his  rose-gardens  at  Rochester 
are  so  mucli  an  institution  of  the  place  that, 
like  the  Custlc  and  the  Cathedral,  they  are 
depicted  on  the  local  post-cards.  Indeed,  one 
can  imagine  the  anti(juarian  of  a  tliousand 
years  hence  jumping  with  Picwickian  in- 
genuity to  the  conclusion  that  Rochester 
derives  its  name  from  two  words, "  Rose  "  and 
"Chester" — Rose  Castle,  where  lived  the 
Cavalier  of  the  Rose,  with  "  Semper  Fidelis  " 
upon  his  orest  and  shield,  a  mighty  man, 
6  feet  3|  inches  in  height. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  with  beautiful 
roses  in  his  garden,  because  he  has  beautiful 
roses  in  his  hp3,5^;;L>.eii^vIt^e.  Is^kuown  us 
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the  gay  arch -prophet  of  cheery  optimism 
to  the  old — and  he  is  eighty-oue— aa  well 
as  to  the  young  ;  and  that  he  has  an  affec- 
tionate fellow  feeling  for  all  working  men, 
especially  for  those  who  know  the  meaning 
of  floricultural  dirt. 

Born  aboilt  the  same  time  as  our  late 
beloved  Queen,  he  is  one  of  the  very 
few  [stiR  with  us  who  hjid  a  piaco  amongst 
that  brilliant  coterie  of  men  jrraced  the 
annuls  uf  her  golden  reign.  His  life  has 
been  spent  between  ('aiuitoii  Manor,  near 
Newark,  Nottinghamshire,  where'  bis  fore- 
fathers have  owned  bind  since  the  time  of 


great  help  and  refreshment  in  my  work  by 
gardening  and  rose-culture ;  and,  brought 
up  among  horses,  hounds,  and  partridges, 
had  from,  boyhood  to  middle  age  occasionally 
enjoyed  the  sports  of  the  field.  Yet,"  he  adds, 
"  to  silence  the  *  rank  ignorancxi  of  scoffers,' 
I  always  maintained  the  daily  service  of  the 
Church  and  my  daily  visits  to  the  school  : 
knew  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
place  ;  and  have  ])i'eached,  since  I  took 
Orders,  in  5(i0  chnrelies  from  the  Laud's  End 
to  the  Border." 

Never  is  Dean  Hole  so  iiappy  iu  pulpit  or 
on  platform  as  when  addressing  working  men, 


I'holu  ly"^  \_EaHii-e(id,  limhesier. 

ItOCHKSTKU  OATtlKDKAI.. 


ElizaliL'tli,  and  Rochester,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  1887  by  J-ord  Salisbury.  From 
Newark  (h'ainmar  School,  where,  as  he  told 
Dickens  year's  afterwards,  he  used  to  deny 
himself  the  infinite  delight  of  cheesecakes 
that  he  might  have  spare  money  to  buy 
"Pickwick"  as  it  came  out  in  parts — he  passed 
to  Brazenose  College,  Oxford.  Having 
graduated  in  1844,  he  became  curate  of 
Caunton.  From  1850  to  1887  he  was  vicar 
there.  In  1861  he  married,  and  seven  years 
later  lie  became,  to  use  his  own  words,  a 
"squarson,"  for  it  fell  to  liim  to  unite  the 
duties  of  sipiire  with  tliose  of  parson. 

"  And  throughout,"  he  tells  you,  "  I  derived 


ami  it  is  signilicant  that  his  first  published 
sermon  w^as  "  The  Cry  of  the  Labourer 
against  Landlord,  Farmer,  aiid  Priest." 
"  The  way  in  which,"  he  says,  "  I  became  as 
a  speaker,  not  famous,  but  far  less  infamous, 
was  this  ;  About  1870,  I  went  from  prayer- 
desk  to  pirlpit  after  evensong  to  read  a 
sermon.  The  service  was  late,  the  evening 
cloudy,  the  light  failed  suddenly,  and  when 
1  opened  my  manuscript  I  could  not  read  a 
word  of  it.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I 
began  to  preach  instead  of  reading  to  my 
people." 

But  it  is  the  platform  that  affords  him  the 
freest  scope  for  hi8:,iehafacfi©ristiot  humour. 
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It  was  at  a  Cliiirch 
Congress  Working 
Men's  Meetiiij^  that 
he  turned  to  the 
Bishops  seated 
round  nim  on  the 
platform  with  the 
words.  "  My  Lords 
of  tho  Kpiscopate," 
and  then  to  the 
men  in  front  with 
the  words,  "My 
Lords  of  the 
Creation  !  "  No 
floriculturist  i  s 
prouder  tlian  he  of 
belonging  to  the 
brotherhood  of  the 
spade    and  the 

pi-nuing-hook,  most  ancient  of  all  instru- 
ments, fo]'  were  not  our  firet  parents 
gai'deiiers  even  before  they  became  tailors  ? 

Wliiie  still  at  Cauntou  lie  was  appointed 
to  the  prebendal  stall  of  Ijincoln  Cathedral, 
"a  stall  without  a  manger."  JS'ot  till  he  was 
sixty-seven  could  ho  tear  hiinself  away  from 
the  associations  of  his  native  place  to  ])ecome 
the  successor  of  Dean  Scott,  joint  author  of 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Dictionary.  Thus  Roches- 
ter has  had  two  Deans  in,  succession  who  have 
been  devoted  to  diflferent  sorts  of  roots. 

Here,  then,  in  his  spacious  study,  which  is 


THK  IIOUHE  AT  CAUSTON. 


on  a  level  with  and  overlooks  the  Deanery 
lawn  and  gardens,  I  had  the  honour  of 
talking  to  the  "  King  of  the  Roses,"  as 
Tennyson  entitled  him.  For  some  time,  of 
course,  to  quote  Browning's  well-known  line, 
"  it  was  roses,  roses  all  of  the  way,"  and 
presently  the  question  was  raised  :  Wonld  it 
be  possible  to  get  our  national  emblem,  the 
rose,  to  blossom  in  time  for  St.  George's 
Day,  that  we  English  may  not  be  behind 
the  Irish  in  honouring  our  patron  saint  ? 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  should  we,  now 
that  our  nation  has  become  a  closely  welded 
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Empire,  enfold  the  national  allegiance  due 
to  St.  George  into  the  imperial  allegiance, 
love,  and  reverence  due  to  the  greater  name 
of  Victoria.  June  was  the  Queen's  month — 
Accession  Day,  Coronation  Day,  and,  of 
course,  the  two  Jubilee  Days.  June  is  also 
the  month  of  roses.  The  rose  is  oar  national 
emblem,  and,  as  queen  and  empress  of  the 
flowers,  is  alone  worthy  of  being  the  imperial 
emblem.  So,  the  Dean  argued,  the  Queen's 
Coronation  or  Diamond  Jubilee  sliould  be 
each  year  celebrated  as  Victoria's  Day.  Then 
rosea  are  most  plentiful  amongst  us  ;  and  he 


DEAN  HOLE  S  BOOKPLATE. 

ventured  to  say  that  scarcely  a  man,  woman, 
or  child,  from  the  poorest  to  the  wealthiest, 
wonld  appear  in  the  streets  without  the  rose. 
Then  its  petals  would  have  a  threefold 
significance,  a  tribute  to  the  goodness  of  a 
Queen,  a  symbol  of  our  imperial  federation, 
and  a  recollection  of  our  memorable  history. 

At  this  point  the  Dean,  who  helped  us  to 
give  expression  to  our  national  j  oy  by 
singing  a  "Welcome  to  the  C.I.V,"  and 
then  to  our  national  grief  in  the  hymn, 
"God  Rest  Our  Queen,"  began  to  solilo- 
quise with  the  words  of  the  old  song,  which 
now  have  a  new  meaning  : — 


Old  England's  emblem  ia  the  rose ; 

There  is  no  other  flower 
With  half  Ilie  grRces  that  adorn 

Thia  beauty  of  the  bwwer. 

Who  hath  not  heard  of  one  sweet  flower, 

The  first  among  the  fair, 
For  whom  so  many  British  hearts 

Have  breathed  their  fervent  prayer? 

Oh  !  may  she  never  he  forgot, 

Nor  lose  that  sweet  repose, 
The  restful  peace  which  DlesEea  now 

Our  Royal  English  Rose! 

In  the  midst  of  these  verses  iihe  Dean  was 
called  away.  I  glanced  upwards  at  the 
Brazen  Nose  over  the  door,  a  copy  of  the 
Braxenose  which  gives  the  name  to  his 
College,  and  was  reminded  of  some  of  the 
rollicking  college  songs  written  by  a  young 
graduate,  Mr.  S.  R.  Hole,  such  as — 

Ye  cricketeTB  of  England, 

Who  gaard  the  timbers  three, 
Whose  game  has  braved  a  thousand  years 

All  otiier  ganiys  that  be. 

The  walls  were  lined  with  books ;  a  few 
vacant  niches  were  occupied  with  portraits  of 
divines,  occasionally  relieved  by  a  picture  of 
some  favourite  rose.  Brighter  still  was  the 
picture  framed  by  the  window.  Two  grand- 
children— their  father,  Lieutenant  Hole,  did 
splendid  service  with  the  C.l.V.'s— were,  ac- 
companied by  a  Chinese  chow  dog,  a  worthy 
successor  of  .Took,  D.D.  (Dean's  Dog), 
storming  the  heights  of  a  tree-shaded  iiillock, 
occupied  by  stubborn  Boers.  Then  their 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Hole,  p^sed  by  and 
looked  through  the  window.  I  wondered 
whether  the  Dean  might  have  written  a 
chapter  about  his  wife,  as  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie 
wrote  of  Margaret  Ogilvie,  *'  How  My 
Mother  Got  her  Sweet  Face,"  for  instinctively 
one  understands  the  affection  in  which  she  is 
held  by  the  women  and  girls  of  Rochester,  and 
her  sweet  refining  influence  upon  their  lives. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Dean,  taking  up  the 
thread  of  my  thoughts  on  his  return  to 
the  study,  "  the  true  wife  blossoms  the 
whole  year  round. 

"  I  dedicated  a  '  Book  about  Roses '  to  my 
wife,  because — 

"  Where'er  there's  the  love  of  a  true  wife, 
As  bright  aa  a  beam  from  above, 
'Tib  the  rose  looking  in  at  the  window 
And  filling  the  dwelling  with  love." 

Running  on  in  this  vein,  he  laughingly 
confessed  to  an  early  love  poem — 

"When  first  I  saw  the  golden  curls 

Of  William  Barlow's  youngest  sister, 
I  loved  lier  most  of  aU  the  girls, 

And  madly  for  my  wife  I  wished  Iier. 
And  it  was  Christmas  time,  3'ou  Ifiiow, 

And  she  was  kind,  that  youngest  sister, 
And  BO  beneath  the  mistletoe 

I  offered  her  my  hand  and  " 

The  concluding 
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A  brief  remark  was  mside  about  tlie  war 
and  his  own  son.  The  Dean's  face  beamed 
with  the  same  pride  and  joy  which  he  showed 
on  that  day  when  in  London  he  helped  to 
give  a  "  Welcome  to  the  C.I.V.,"  his  wife  on 
one  side  and  his  son's  wife  on  the  other, 
while  in  one  buttonhole  he  wore  a  rose  and 
in  the  other  a  G.I.V.  leaf. 

"  You  like  flowers  ?  "  said  the  Dean,  putting 
on  a  wn'deawake.  "  Then  come  with  me,"  and 
he  led  the  way  amid  hosts  of  daffodils  and 
other  spring  flowers,  which  "  were  nodding 
their  heads  in  a  sprightly  dance." 

"  How  de  do  ?  "  cawed  the  rooks  overhead. 

"  An  aristocratic  neighbourhood, "  I 
remarked. 

"  Ah  I  "  he  replied, "  you  know  the  story  of 
the  rooks  who  packed  up  their  trunks 
betaiuse  the  manor  had  been  taken  by  Smiths  ; 
and  then,  peering  down  at  the  luggage, 
agreed  to  stay,  as  they  saw  that  the  Smyth 
was  spelt  with  a '  y.' " 


At  length  we  reach  tiic  rose-garden  proper 
and  find  it  full  of  promises,  to  be  I'ichly 
fulfilled  a  little  later  in  the  siuntner,  when 
every  path  is  a  wonder  of  delight  for  colour, 
scent,  and  form.  "  Yet,"  the  Dean  tells  you, 
"my  roses  are  not  so  good  here  as  at 
Caunton.  They  exult  there ;  they  only 
exist  here,"  there  being  many  factories  and 
chemical  works  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  garden  in  every  detail,  from  the 
weather-beaten,  crumbling  old  wall,  part  of 
which  dates  from  Roman  times,  to  the  dial, 
which  is  shaped  like  an  anchor,  fulfils  every 
sentimental  conception  of  what  an  old-world 
garden  should  be.  "  A  garden,"  says  the 
Dean,  "  is  not  a  place  in  which  you  are 
obser\-ed  by  all  the  dwellers  in  the  house, 
by  the  housemaids,  footmen,  and  children,  or 
visitors  coming  to  call.  A  garden  is  a  place 
of  seclusion  and  rest,  where  children  can 
play  'I  spy'  and  'hide-and-seek,'  and  in 
which   level's'   a'ows   are    sweet   in  every 
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wtiispered  word.  But  whoever  heard  of  a 
proposal — except  oil  a  terrace  liy  moonlight ! 
— -in  front  of  hfty  windows  of  plate-glass, 
without  a  nook,  an  arhonr,  or  a  garden 
chair  ?  " 

III  short,  the  Dea,ii  firmly  helieves  in  the 
superiority  of  the  natural  or  Enghsh  style  of 
gardening  to  the  artificial  or  Italian  style  ; 
and  he  is  no  lover  of  bedding-out,  except 
where  a  garden  is  impossible,  or  where 
movable  feasts  of  coloura  relieve  the  monotony 
of  public  bnildings  and  parks  ;  and  he  lias 
declared  himself  con-trained  to  ask  a  gardener 
who  grew  such  "  fireworks  of  colour "  as 
scarlet  geraniums,  yeUow  calceolarias,  and 
hlue  lobelias  by  the  acre,  "  to  take  me  to  the 
kitchen  garden, 
that  I  might  cool 
my  organs  of  vision 
on  the  pai-sley." 

At  tliis  juncture 
we  stumbled  upon 
"The  Cltildren's 
Garden."  "Chil- 
dren in  a  garden," 
he  siiid,  "  form  a 
combination  of  the 
most  charni  ing 
things  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  Well, 
external  results 
may  not  Iw  very 
propitious  just 
now,"  looking 
down  ;  "  for,  so  far, 
yon  see,  all  tliat 
has  been  jM'oduoed 
by  our  little  ones 
are  a  few  oyster- 
shells,  one  or  two 
pots  and  tins,  and 
three  orfourbri(;ks. 
However,  I'ni  (putc 
satisfied.  At  any 
rate,  in  a  garden 
they  are  learning 
the  rndimeiits  of  re- 
ligion, to  appreciate 
whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  and  that 
success  only  con\es 
through  obedience 
to  the  imnuitiihle 
law  of  work." 

I  ventured  to  iiak 
the  Bean  what  he 
regarded  as  the 
ideal  of  a  perfect 
gai"dener- 


Qiiietly  he  replied  that  he  would  be  one 
who  combined  the  devout  re\'ereuce  of  a 
Christian,  the  sentiments  of  a  ]H>et,  and  the 
accomplishments  of  an  artist,  with  long 
experience  of  manual  and  mental  work. 

We  then  returned  to  the  Deanery,  which 
is  built  up  against  the  eastern  end  of  the 
CathedraJ,  the  two  together  maknig  an 
inter^ting  picture  as  seen  from  the  ganiens. 
Passing  through  the  house  to  enter  the  ciypt 
by  a  private  door,  another  "  picturesque  bit" 
meets  the  eye,  just  where  fragments  of  an 
ancient  chapter -house  remain  beneath  the 
windows  of  the  Deanery.  The  crypt,  being 
partially  above-ground,  is  unusually  well 
lighted, and, than^  to  the  Uean,  is  exceedingly 
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useful.  In  1895  the  Dean  went  to  thu 
United  States,  from  which  so  many  admirers 
make  their  way  to  Rochester,  hoping  to 
raise  sufficient  money  by  a  lecturing  tour 
to  carry  out  certain  architectural  restorations 
that  had  already  been  begun,  and  particularly 
to  bring  the  tower  into  consonance  with  the 
original  designs  of  the  Cathedral.  Other 
public  matters,  however,  were  then  agitating 
the  public  mind,  and  it  was  only  possibl(;  to 
bring  back  sufficient  to  'construct  several 
much-needed  vestry  and  other  rooms  in  the 
crypt.'  Mounting  by  the  stairs  used  at  eveiy 
service  by  the  Cathedral  clei^y,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  Cathedral,  which,  the  Dean 
pointed  out,  has  one  of  the  oldest  Norman 
naves  in  England.  80  many  are  the  monu- 
ments and  memorials  to  soldiers  scattered 


about  on  all  hands 
—the  inevitable 
result  of  the 
numerous  garrisons 
ill  the  neighbour- 
h  ood  —  that  it 
might  htly  be  called 
"  The  Holdiers' 
Cathedra!."  Sitting 
down  iii  the  south 
transept  to  rest 
;u\hile,  the  Dean 
tlirects  one's  atten- 
lion  upwards  to  the 
clerestory,  where  are 
several  handsome 
stained  glass 
Masonic  windows,  a 
gift  to  himself 
which  he  deeply 
values.  There  is 
no  mistaking  the 
delight  of  the  Dean 
as  lie  repeats  the 
iiiseriptioTi  from 
iiieniory.  "  In  com- 
niemoration  of  tlic 
(i  land  Chaplaincy  of 
tlie  Very  Reverend 
Samuel  Reynolds 
Hole,  of  this  Cathe- 
dral, for  fifty  -  six 
years  a  Freemason, 
these  windows, 
being  ])i(;tures  of 
famous  liuilders 
under  the  Law  and 
the  (iospel,  arcdedi- 
inaztme^id,  noche^tcr.  ^ited  to  tlic  glory 
of  God  and  for  the 
adornment  of  His 
House  hy  Edward,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  1899."  This  recalled 
another  Masonic  event.  Three  years  pre- 
vious to  that  the  Dean  received  his  brother 
Mason,  the  Rev.  Warren  C.  Hubbard,  of 
Rochester,  U.S.A.,  who  was  the  bearer  of 
a  handsome  processional  cross,  a  present 
to  the  Cathedral  from  some  Freemasons 
who  liad  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dean 
Hole  wlien  he  visited  America.  Of  course, 
the  Mayor,  Corporation,  and  members 
of  six  lodg^  who  assisted  were  in  full 
regalia. 

Then  the  Dean  pointed  out  a  plain  brass 

tablet  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Dickens,  and 
forthwith  I'ecalled  an  intei'esting  anecdote. 
He  was  showing  Lieiit.-Colonel  Barington 
Foote  round  thqi^Qa.th(3dx^l<^^vi^i4ittle  son, 
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who  was  pr^eut,  suddenly  looked  up  and 

said— 

"Papa,  was  D.I.C.K.E.N".S.  beheaded 
here?" 

"  Beheaded  I    What  do  you  mean  ? " 
"  Weil,  papa,  it  sap  this  was  placed  here 
by  his  Ex-e-cu-tors  !  " 

Dickens  sucr^ested  a  long  train  of  memories 
to  the  veiicrablu  Dean,  who  forthwidi  again 
directed  his  gaiters  towards  tlie  cheery 
drawing-room  of  the  Deanery,  with  its  wealth 
of  treasures  on  walls  and  tables.  One 
painting,  by  Mr.  Ueorge  Elgood,  depicted  the 
Deanery  garden,  with  its  auchcu'  dial,  in  all 
the  brilliancy  of  June.  Close  by  was  a 
glorious  La  France  rose,  from  the  bri^h  of 
Madame  Hess,  one  of  the  few  artists  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Dean,  has  been  really 
succe^ful  in  painting  ros^.  Among  the 
autograph  books  lying  about  was  "  The 
Jungle,"  from  Rudyard  Kipling,  with  this  in- 
scription, "  To  the  President  of  the  National 
Rose  Show,  from  a  forty-eight  hours'  old 
Member." 

But  the  Dean  has  returned  with  his  in- 
valuable album,  to  turn  over  the  pages  of 
which  is  like  turning  over  the  sunlit  p^es 


of  it«  owner's  life.  From  eiid  to  end  it  is 
filled  witli  the  photographs,  signatures, 
autograpli  letters,  and  ti'ifles  of  MS.  of  the 
many  interesting  people  whcwe  acquaintance 
he  has  made,  or  whose  friendship  he  has 
enjoyed,  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  his  most  active 
years  liave  covered  the  period  when  flourished 
all  the  great  men  who  made  the  conspicuous 
glory  of  the  Victorian  Era.  Royalties, 
ecclesiastics,  statesmen,  soldiei-s,  sailors, 
gardeners,  authors,  artists,  cricketers, 
humorists— all  have  a  place  here  ;  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  even  a  bare 
reference  to  a  twentieth  part  of  its  contents. 
As  the  pages  were  turjied  over  at  haphazard, 
tlie  Dean  made  a  few  running  comments 
upon  a  personage  here  and  there,  as  he  recalled 
"  Memories,"  and  yet  "  More  Memories." 

"  Yes,  I  have  known  each  successive  editor 
of  Punch,  the  first  two  particularly  well." 
By  the  way,  he  is  the  only  ecclesiastic  who, 
as  a  contributor  to  Punch,  has  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  at  its  weekly  dinners. 

"  Oh,  this  is  only  one  of  many  humorous 
letters  and  sketches  I  have  received  from 
Thackeray.    When  we  tiret  met  we  stood 
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back  to  back,  to  see  who  was  tlie  taller  ;  but 
everyone  declared  we  were  '  a  dead  heat.'  " 

Disraeli,  Salisbury,  and  Gladstone  have 
each  a  niche.  Gladstone  in  one  letter 
expressed  himself  as  a  great  lover  of  the 
rose,  "an  English  flower,  and  almost  an 
English  institution."  Thus  in  flowerland 
they  found  a  bond  of  unity.  The  Dean  had 
no  faith  in  his  politics  ;  but  he  was  a  great 
admirer  of  his  life  and  character,  and  he 
first  came  into  contact  with  him  when  as  a 
Newark  schoolboy  he  84iw  the  future  Premier, 
then  little  more  than  twenty,  canvassii^  for 
Parliamentary  honours. 

Prom  another  page  looks  forth  the  hand- 
some face  of  Bayard,  tlie  American  Ambas- 
sador, and  foUowing  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
and  Sir  John  Stainer,  and  Dr.  Conan  Doyle, 
comes  a  characteristic  scrap  of  writing  from 
the  pen  of  Ruskin.  "  Yes,  that  is  the  best 
possible  definition  of  stupid  chattering  with- 
out thinking.  How  far  the  heaviest  can  go 
who  will  only  think  I  Always  affectionately 
yours,  John  Ruskin." 

A  photograph  of  Sir  John  Millais  re- 
minded the  Dean  to  tell  me  how  lie  had  once 
in  banter  told  the  artist  that  he  could  not 
paiiit  a  rose.  "  I  paint  that  I  see,"  said  Sir 
•lolin  ;  "but,"  he  added,  **you  know  too 
much  about  roses." 

Several  pages  of  Ikhe  album  are  filled  with 


letters  and  original  drawings  by  John  Leech, 
"the  dearest  friend"  of  the  Dean's.  Many 
more  of  his  drawings  find  a  place  on  the 
staircase  just  outside  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room,  among  them  being  included  all  those 
which  illustrated  "  A  Little  Tour  in  Ireland," 
which  they  took  together  in  1858.  The 
Dean,  then  a  young  man,  supplied  the  letter- 
press for  the  book. 

*'  It  was  through  John  Leech  that  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  Charles  Dickene," 
says  the  Dean,  reading  over  again  the  letter 
which  he  received  from  the  novelist  in  reply 
to  his  request  for  any  letters  he  had  received 
from  Leech,  whose  biograpliy  he  contem- 
plated writing.  Dickens'  answer  was  that  he 
had  destroyed  most  of  his  correspondence, 
lest  after  liis  death  it  should  fall  into  un- 
scrupulous hands. 

"Little  did  I  think  when  I  met  Dickens 
in  his  London  residence,"  added  the  Dean,  as 
I  rose  to  go,  "  little  did  I  think  that  I  should 
conclude  the  little  drama  of  my  life  in  this 
town,  so  closely  linked  with  his  own  person- 
ality, and  with  the  scenes  and  characters  of 
bis  books.  It  is  but  little  more  than  a  mile 
from  here  that  he  spent  his  childhood  ; 
and  we  are  not  two  miles  from  Gadshill, 
where  he  died.  Still  less  did  I  ever  think 
it  possible  that  I  should  be  '  Dean  of 
Oloisterham.' "  ^  t 
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SOMKWHAT  short, 
precise-looking 
young  man  stood 
on  the  steps  of 
a  mansion  in 
Hyde  Park 
Gardens,  deliber- 
ately scraping  his 
hoots  ;  for  the 
weather  was 
showery,  and  he 
had  walked  from  the  ^'oreio'ti  Office.  Having 
concluded  that  operation,  he  turned  to  the 
opened  door,  and  iustaiitly  perceived,  from 
the  disturbed  expression  of  the  usually  most 
impassive  of  doorkeepers,  that  something  was 
wrong. 

"Is  anything  the  matter,  Burditt?"  he 
asked  condescendingly,  as  he  stepped  into 
the  hall.  "  Mrs.  Tregarron  and  Miss  Alice 
are  quite  well,  1  ho])e  ?  " 

The  man  first  carefully  secured  the  door, 
then  turned  round  and  bowed. 

"The  ladies  are  quite  well,  my  lord,"  lie 
said  gravely ;  "  liut  we  are  all  a  good  deal 
upset  this  afternoon.  Mrs,  Tregarron  wdl 
see  you  at  once  in  the  morning-room,  if 
your  Lordsliip  wiii  be  so  good  as  to  come  this 
way,"  and  he  ushered  the  visitor  down  the 
hall  into  a  small  room  on  the  left-hand  side. 

Curiosity  was  not  one  of  Lord  Macleiiie's 
failings,  neither  was  impatience  ;  so  he  did 
not  quration  the  man  further,  merely  desiring 
him  to  at  once  inform  Mrs.  TregaiTon  of  his 
arrival. 

In  less  than  a  ndruite  his  prospective 
mother-iu-iaw  —  a  tall,  aristocratic-looking 
woman,  wearing  a  widow's  cap  and  looking 
about  fifty  years  old— -swe})t  into  the  room. 

"  My  dear  Robeit,"  site  exclaimed,  holding 
out  her  hand,  "  how  good  of  you  to  come  so 
soon  !    Of  course  you  have  had  my  note  ?  " 

His  Lordship  shook  his  head.  "  I  have 
had  no  note  from  you  to-day,"  he  answered. 
"  Alice  is  " 

"  But  I  wrote  ^ou  to  Cadogau  Place  nearly 
two  hours  ago,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Tregarron. 

"Which  note  T  have  not  yet  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving,"  he  returned.    "  We 
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are  busy  at  tlie  Foreign  Office,  and  1  iiave 

not  been  home  to  lunch.    Alice  is — —  " 

"  Then  you  don't  know  anything  about 

it  ? "  broke  in  Mrs.  Tregarron.  "  Dear  me  I 
I  " 

"  If  you  were  to  tell  me  "  he  ventured 

to  suggest, 

Mrs.  Tregarron  became  all  impressiveness. 

"  You  remember  that  diamond  necklace 
you  gave  Alice  yesterday  morning  ?  " 

Of  course  iio  remembered  it.  Had  lie  not 
spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  previous  after- 
noon at  Filmoy  and  Morton's,  undecided 
whetiier  a  less  magm'ficent  present  would  not 
be  deemed  a  more  suitable  offering  to  a 
portionless  fianrk  ?  and  had  he  not,  after 
finally  deciding  upon  its  acquisition,  then 
and  there  written  out  a  cheque  for  fifteen 
hundred  guineas,  and  left  the  shop  with  the 
little  morocco  case  in  his  breast-pocket  ? 
Certainly  he  remembered  that  diamond 
necklace. 

"Well,  what  about  it?"  he  inquired 
almost  impatiently.  He  was  proud  of  his 
self-control,  this  rising  young  diplomatist, 
but  Mrs.  Tregarron's  manner  was  irritating. 

"  It  has  been  stolen,"  she  said  impressively, 
and  then  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  waiting 
anxiously  to  see  what  effect  her  communica- 
tion would  have  upon  him. 

It  was  instantaneous.  Ijord  Maclenie  was 
self -controlled,  but  parsimonious  ;  and  fifteen 
hundred  guineas  is  a  good  deal  of  money. 

"  Stolen  ! "  he  exclaimed,  starting  from  his 
seat.    "  Stolen  !  " 

"  Yes,  stolen,"  repeaL(-d  Afrs,  Tregarron, 
gently  pressing  a  little  lace  haridkei'chief  to 
her  eyes,  and  watching  all  the  time  with  deep, 
anxiety  his  disturbed  expression.  "  Sit  still, 
and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  You  have 
no  idea  how  upset  we  have  all  been." 

"  UjBet !  I  should  think  so  I  "  exclaimed 
his  Lordship  vigorously.  "  Have  you  any 
idea  what  that  necklace  was  worth,  I 
wonder  ?  " 

Mrs.  Tregarron  knew  (juite  well  (her  future 
son-in-law  had  taken  care  that  she  should 
not  remain  in  ignorance),  but  she  shook  her 
head. 

"  Dou't  tell  me,  please,"  siie  pleaded.  "  I 
really  cannot  bear  it  just  now.  Let  me  tell 
you  how  it  happened."  \ 
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"  Just  what  I  want  to  get  at,"  he  exclaimed 
hn patiently.    "  Do  you  suspect  anyone  ?  " 

"At  present,  no  one;  but  I  think,  when 
you  hear  the  (■ircumstances,  you  will  aj^ree 
with  me  that  tlie  tlieft  must  have  been  carried 
out  by  Bomeone  resident  in  the  house  ;  and, 
if  so,  they  can  have  iiad  no  (ipportunity  of 
disposing  of  it,  for  1  have  allowed  no  one  to 
go  out  on  any  pretest  whatever.  I  look  upon 
it  as  somewhat  a  suspicious  circumstance 
that  Ann  (Alice's  maid)  has  twice  asked  for 
leave  to  absent  herself  this  afternoon.  Of 
course  I  refused  it." 

"  Of  course.  But  please  tell  me  exactly 
how  it  happened,"  entreated  Lord  Maclenie. 

Mrs.  Treiran'on  cleared  her  throat  and 
proceeded  in  her  recital  of  the  alfair.  Told 
in  her  own  way  and  in  her  own  words  it  took 
some  time ;  but,  briefly,  the  facts  —  very 
simple  facts  they  were — appeared  to  be  as 
follows  : — 

Directly  after  breakfast  that  morning, 
Alice  (Mrs.  TregaiTon's  only  daughter  and 
Lord  Maclenie's  be- 
trothed) had  left  the 
room,    and,   a  few 

minutes   later,    had  .  .  ■■j 

summoned  her 
mother  into  the 
apartment  iu  w^liich 
they  now  were  to 
look  at  the  diamonds 
by  daylight.  After 
admiring  them  for 
some  time,  Mrs.  Tre- 
garron  was  called 
away  for  her  morn- 
ing's interview  with 
the  cook,  and  about 
half  an  hour  later 
Alice  had  come  to 
her  and  announced 
her  intention  of  visit- 
ing old  Lady  Somer- 
ville,  her  godmotlier. 
She  did  not  retunx 
for  luncheon  —  she 
very  seldom  did  when 
she  went  to  visit 
Lady  Somerville  — 
but  got  back  early  in 
the  afternoon.  She 
met  her  mother  in 
the   hall,   and  ex- 

Elained  that  she  had 
urried  away  imme- 
diately after  lunch 
as  it  had  suddenly 
occurred   to   her  "'stolen!'  he 


during  that  meal  that  she  had  k^ft  her  neck- 
lace on  the  mantelpiece  of  the  morning- 
room.  Mrs.  Tregarroii  and  her  daughter 
then  entered  the  morning-room  together  and 
found  that  the  necklace  had  disappeared. 
'J'hey  searched  everywhere,  high  and  low, 
and  then  qnestioned  the  servants,  who  one 
and  all  denied  having  even  entered  that 
particular  room  during  the  wliole  morning. 

"  You  can  imsigine  what  a  state  Alice  and 
I  were  in  then,"  concluded  Mrs.  Tregarron. 
"  Poor  girl  !  it  made  her  quite  ill,  and 
she  has  gone  to  lie  down  for  a  while.  Of 
course,  I  forbade  any  of  the  servants  to 
leave  the  house,  and  sent  round  to  you,  and 
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also  a  note  to  Scotland  Yard.  Did  I  do 
right  ? " 

"I  don't  see  that  unytlnTig  else  could 
have  been  done,"  replied  I-ord  Maolenie 
thoughtfully.  "  It  seems  a  strange  affair 
altogether.  Could  the  room  be  entered 
from  outside,  I  wonder  ? "  and  he  crossed 
the  room  and  looked  out. 

"  Easily  ;  but  the  window  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  tampered  with,  and  you  must 
remember  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Anyone  getting  through  the  window  would 
certainly  nave  been  seen." 

Once  more  the  interior  of  the  room  was 
carefully  examined.  Nothing  was  to  be 
discovered.  All  was  in  order.  Neither 
could  the  sagacious  ,  officer  from  Scotland 
Yard,  who  arrived  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later,  find  anything  at  all  suspicious  in  the 
entrance  to  or  general  appearance  of  the 
room.  The  servants  one  by  one  w^ere  had 
in  and  examined,  and  the  ti'unks  of  all  of 
them,  from  the  newly  installed  scullcry-maid 
to  the  grey-haired  butler,  thoroughly  ran- 
sacked, but  nothii^  affording  the  faintest 
shadow  of  a  clue  was  discovered. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  my  daughter  her- 
self ?"  inquired  Mrs,  Tregarron  of  the  astute- 
looking  detective,  who  stood  sucking  his 
pencil  and  looking  thoroughly  bewildered. 

"  Quite  nimecessary,"  he  declared.  "  I 
should  be  sorry  to  have  her  disturbed. 
There  is  really  nothing  to  ask  her  beyond 
what  yon  have  told  nic.  It's  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  say,  ma'am,"  he  coutiiiaed,  "but 
the  tiiief  must  be  one  of  your  servants.  I 
should  like  the  name  and  address  of  each  of 
them,  and  also,  if  you  can  oblige  me  with  it, 
particulars  of  their  last  place  ;  and  I  must 
ask  yon  to  let  me  know  at  once  if  one  of 
them  leaves  your  service  or  gives  notice." 

"  I  suppose  a  reward  had  better  be 
offered  ?  "  remarked  Lord  Maclenie. 

The  officer  assented. 

"  Decidedly  it  would  be  better  that  there 
should  be  a  reward." 

"  Then  you  can  make  it  £250." 

"Very  good,  yonr  Lordship."  And,  after 
mating  a  few  more  notes,  the  detective 
departed,  with  the  usual  promise  that,  should 
he  discover  a  clue,  etc. 

A  fortnight  elapsed  and  nothing  wi^  heard 
from  him.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Lord 
Maclenie  had  a  conversation  at  the  club  with 
an  ac(iuaintance  concerning  the  mysterious 
robbery. 

"  In  the  hands  of  Scotland  Yard,  is  it  ?  " 
remarked  the  latter.  "  Well,  I  don't  want 
to  revile  any  of  our,  institutions,  but  I  really 


do  think  that,  so  far  as  our  established 
detective  force  is  concerned,  we  are  a  long 
way  behind  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
Scotland  Yard  very  seldom  discovers  any- 
thing more  than  clues  nowadays.  Now,  look 
here,  Maclenie,"  he  contirmcd  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  I  could  introduce  you  to  a  man— he's 
not  regularly  in  the  profession,  but  he'd  do 
anything  for  me — who  would  find  out  aU 
about  this  httle  affair  for  you,  if  anyone 
could.  He's  a  regular  sharp  feliow,  is 
Ashley  ;  and  only  say  the  word,  and  I'll  tell 
him  to  call  and  see  you." 

Lord  Maclenie  snook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"I  don't  believe  in  amatenr  detectives 
much,"  he  remarked  disparagingly.  "I'm 
afraid  if  Scotland  Yard  can't  make  anything 
of  it,  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time  and 
money  trying  anyone  else.  Of  course,  if  he 
likes  to  take  it  up  on  the  chance  of  the 
reward  —  I've  offered  £250  reward,  you 
know — well,  then  I  don't  mind  helping  him 
with  any  information.  If  he  likes  to  come 
down  to  Hyde  Park  Gardens  to-night,  I 

«  Well,  I'll  teU  him,"  replied  his  friend, 
"  Detective  business  of  any  sort  is  his  hobby, 
and  I  dare  say  he'll  come." 

The  sunnise  was  a  correct  one.  About 
nine  o'clock  on  the  same  evening  a  respect- 
able-looking, middle-aged  man,  who  gave 
his  name  as  Mr.  Asliley,  called  at  Mrs. 
Tregarron's  house  in  Hyde  Park  Gardens 
and  asked  for  Lord  Maclenie,  who  was 
spending  the  evening  with  his  betrothed. 
His  Loi'dship  immediately  explained  the 
circumstance  to  Mrs.  Tregarron,  and  begged 
leave  to  have  the  man  shown  in. 

"You  really  must  excuse  me,  then," 
pleaded  Miss  Tregarron,  rising  from  her 
chair  with  a  languid  gesture  and  a  alight 
frown  of  annoyance.  "  I'm  perfectly  sick 
of  the  whole  matter,  and  shall  go  to  niy 
room  until  the  man's  gone." 

"  As  you  please,"  and  Lord  Maclenie 
rose  and  opened  the  door. 

"Ask  Mr.  Ashley  to  step  this  way,"  he 
said  to  the  servant,  who  had  remained  in 
the  room.  And,  accordingly,  Mr.  Ashley 
was  shown  in. 

The  simple  story  of  the  tiieft  was  repeated 
to  him  in  a  few  words.  He  listened 
attentively  and  grew  thoughtful. 

"  I  should  rather  like  to  see  Miss 
Tregarron,"  he  remarked,  after  a  long 
pause,  "  if  not  inconvenient." 

Mrs.  Tregarron  looked  rather  doubtful. 

"  Is  it  necessary  ? "  she  inquired,  with  her 
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Mr.  Ashley  bowed  in  a  deprecating 
manner. 

"  If  slie  ia  engaged,  pray  don't  disturb 
her,"  he  said  suavely.  "  Any  time  will  do  ; 
but  I  should  like  to  see  her." 

Mrs.  'i^regarron  rang  the  bell,  and,  through 
the  servant,  conveyed  Mr.  Ashley's  request 
to  her  daughter.  In  a  minute  or  two  he 
returned.  Miss  Tregarron  was  suffering 
from  headache  and  had  retired.  She  was 
sorry  that  she  could  not  see  Mr.  Ashley. 

The  detective  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
disappointed  ;  in  fact,  his  eyes  brightened 
as  he  received  this  message? 

"  It  is  of  no  comequencc,"  he  declared. 
"  No  doubt  I  have  all  the  information 
available.  I  should  like  just  a  word  with 
the  coachman,  though.  May  I  step  down- 
stairs and  speak  to  him  ?  " 

Mrs.  Tregarron  would  have  had  him 
summoned,  but  the  detective  seemed  bent 
on  descending  to  the  lower  quarters,  and, 
accordingly,  he  was  ushered  into  the 
servants'  hall,  and  the  coachman  brought 
to  him  ;  but  when  he  arrived,  Mr.  Ashley 
seemed  to  have  lost  interest  in  him,  and 
merely  asked  him  ^  carelessly  a  desultory 
question  or  two. 

"  Miss  Tregarron  kept  you  a  good  time 
waiting  at  Lady  Somerville's  ? "  he  re- 
marked. 

*'  AYe  didn't  wait  for  her,  sir, ;  we  had 
orders  to  come  back  and  fetch  her  again 
in  an  hour  and  a  half's  time,  which 
we  did." 

The  detective  seemed  mildly  sur- 
prised. 

"I  should  have  thought,"  he 
said  reflectively,  "  that  it  would 
have  been  scarcely  worth  while 
for  you  to  have  come  back   ^  . 
again.    It  must  have  taken 
you  all  your  time." 

"  It  did  that,  sir,  and 
no   mistake,"  assented 
the  coachman  ;  "  but 
young    ladies  never 
think  of  the  'osses. 
Anyways,  them  were 
her  orders,  and,  of 
course,  I  was  bound 
to  obey  them." 

"Just  80;  and  then 
she  kept  you  a  good 
time  waiting,  1  expect, 
when  you  got  back  ? " 

"  Not  so  very  long, 
sir — not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour." 


"Ah  !  well,  good  evening,"  said  Mr. 
Ashley,  turning  away.  "  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you.  Sorry  to  have  disturbed  you, 
though.  I  ought  to  have  remembered  that 
you  were  away  during  the  time  that  the 
jewels  were  stolen." 

"  Seems  a  very  mysterious  affair,  madam," 
he  admitted,  on  his  return  to  the  upper 
regions.  "  If  anything  occurs  to  me,  how- 
ever, I  will,  of  coui-se,  let  you  know.  Good- 
night, ma'am  ;  good-nigbt,  my  lord,"  and 
Mr.  Ashley  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room. 

"Clear  as  daylight,"  he  murmured  to 
himself,  as  he  walked  slowly  homewards ; 
"but  a  nasty  job  to  tackle." 

Nevertheless,  the  quiet  smile  on  his  lips 
did  not  denote  any  great  distaste  in  his  task. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  he  took 
the  'bus  up  to  High- 
gate,  and  alighted 
at  the   road  at 
which  Lady 
Somerville 
resided. 
There 
was 
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a  cab-stiiiid  near,  and  lie  entered  the  shelter 
and  made  a  few  inquiries,  the  result  of 
which  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Then  Ite  took  down  a  name  and  address, 
after  which  a  certain  coiu  of  tlie  realm  found 
its  way  into  the  dirty  but  eager  palm  of  one 
of  the  Jehus. 

He  seemed  to  be  getting  on.  He  set  off, 
after  leaving  the  shelter,  for  a  very  different 
part  of  the  town,  and  entered  a  low,  dirty- 
looking  liitlc  shop,  from  behind  the  counter 
of  which  a  somewhat  dirty-looking  Jew 
bowed  to  liim  obsenuiously. 

"  A  few  words  with  you,  Jacob,"  said  the 
detective  shortly ;  and,  in  obedience  to  a 
gesture,  he  followed  the  man  into  a  little 
back  room. 

The  few  words  lasted  fully  an  hour,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  Mr.  Ashley  emerged  from 
the  shop  with  a  confident  smile  upon  his 
lips. 

Hie  morning's  work  was  not  yet  finished, 
though.  lie  made  some  more  calls,'  but 
chieiiy  now  upon  his  most  distinguished 
patrons,  including  J-ord  Maclcnie's  friend, 
who  had  recommended  him.  As  a  rule. 
Society  doings  possessed  no  manner  of  interest 
for  him,  but  to-day  he  .was  incessantly  asking 
questions  about  different  people,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  morning  his  satisfied  smile  had 
not  decreased. 

The  next  day  he  called  again  at  Hyde 
Park  Gardens.  Mrs.  Tregarron  was  out ; 
but  the  announcement  of  her  absence  did 
not  appear  to  be  an  overwhelming  shock  to 
him.  In  fact,  he  had  just  watched  her  drive 
away.    He  would  see  Miss  Tregarron. 

The  servant  to  wliom  he  conveyed  his 
request  was  not  at  all  sanguine  as  to  the 
young  lady's  willingness  to  see  him,  but  lie 
was  shown  into  the  moming-room,  and  his 
message  taken.  In  a  very  few  minutes  a 
tall,  handsome  girl  swept  into  the  room  and 
confronted  him.  The  detective  rose  and 
bowed. 

'*  You  wish  to  speak  to  me,  Mr. — Mr. 
Ashley,  I  believe  ? "  she  said,  slightly 
acknowledging  his  salutation.  "  Be  as 
quick  as  you  can,  please,  as  I'm  particularly 
engaged." 

"  I  wiU  not  detain  you  a  moment  longer 
than  is  necessary,  Miss  Tregarron,"  he  said 
quietly.    "  Permit  me  to  offer  you  a  chair." 

She  sat  down  and  fixed  her  dark  eyes 
upon  him,  full  of  impatient  inquiry.  Mr. 
Ashley  hesitated.  He  had  a  delicate  task 
before  him,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  this 
young  lady's  disposition. 

"  Will  you  permit  me,"  he  said  slowly,  "  to 


tell  you  a  short  story  which  has  come  under 
my  notice  lately  ?  It  will  not  detain  you 
long,  and  you  will,  perhaps,  find  it 
interesting." 

She  arched  her  magnificent  eyebrows,  as  if 
somewhat  surprised  at  his  presumption,  but 
motioned  him  to  proceed. 

"  We  detectives  come  across  some  strange 
incidents  sometimes,"  he  began,  "  and  unravel 
some  curious  tangles.  Listen  to  this  story, 
for  instance,  none  the  less  interesting, 
perhaps,  since  it  is  strictly  true.  There  was 
a  young  lady  and  young  gentleman  who  fell 
in  love  with  one  another.  Both  were  poor, 
both  were  in  Society,  and  the  young  lady 
was  everywhere  expected  to  make  a  brilliant 
muteh,  for  she  was  beautiful  and  her  mother 
ambitions.  This  young  gentleman  with  whom 
she  had  unfortunately  fallen  in  love,  although 
of  excellent  family,  was  not  only  poor,  but 
was  also  hopelessly  in  debt ;  and  so,  seeing 
the  utter  impossibility  of  ever  being  married 
to  the  mail  she  loved,  the- young  lady  yields 
to  her  mother's  solicitations  and  hecomes 
engaged  to  a  rich  young  nobleman. 

"  She  had  resolved  to  see  no  more  of  her 
unhappy  lover,  nor  does  she  ;  but  she  hears 
of  him  often,  for  it  happens  that  her  maid 
and  his  manservant  are  brother  and  sister. 
She  hears  of  his  despair  at  the  news  of  her 
engagement,  of  the  terrible  worry  of  his 
debts,  and  of  his  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
raise  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  enable  him 
to  leave  the  country  and  start  life  afresh. 
Her  pity  for  him  is  great,  and  she  resolves 
anonymously  to  help  him.  At  first,  however, 
she  is  powerless,  for  she,  too,  is  of  a  poor 
family,  and  the  sum  is  an  impossibility  to 
her.  Whilst  she  is  striving  hard  to  think  of 
some  means  whereby  to  raise  the  money,  her 
betrothed,  a  %''ery  rich  but  somewhat  stingy 
young  nobleman,  makes  her  his  first  present 
— a  diamond  necklace  of  great  value.  An 
idea  occurs  to  her.  She  cares  nothing  for 
the  stones,  and  they  are  her  own.  Can  she 
not  secretly  realise  them,  and  thus  obtain 
the  money  for  her  desperate  lover  ?  She 
resolves  to  do  so,  and  lays  her  plans  with 
considerable  shrewdness.  The  necklace  M 
believed  by  everyone  to  have  been  stolen ; 
her  lover  receives  the  money  in  such  a 
fashion  that  he  imagines  it  to  come  from 
someone  else  from  whom  he  has  no  hesi- 
tation in  accepting  it,  and  joyfully  carries 
out  his  plans.  Only  two  persons  know 
the  true  facts  of  the  case — the  young  lady 
and  myself." 

"  A  very  romantic  story,  Mr.  Ashley," 
said  the  young,  ||t^^  ^^uiej^,jidt^^her  eyes 
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fixed  upon  the  carpet.  "  I  should  like  to 
know  the  end." 

The  detective  smiled  and  cleared  his 
throat. 

"  Well,  the  fact  of — er — the  second  party 
becomin<;;  acqiiMinted  with  this  liitle  story 
waa  most  aimoyiiig  to  the  young  hidy,  as,  of 
course,  his  disclosme  of  it  would  mean  tlie 
breaking  off  of  her  inarriago  and  social  ruin. 
Fortunately,  howevw,  tliis  second  party  was 
quite  amenable  to  reason,  and  had  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  ruiu  the  young  lady's  pros- 
pects. He  suggested  to  iier,  therefore,  that 
she  should  promise  him  l^on  paper)  to  pay 
him  twice  the  amount  of  the  reward  after 
her  marriage  and  give  him  a  small  sam  down 
to  cover  expenses.  She,  being  a  sensible 
girl,  at  once  agreed  to  this." 

Miss  Tregarron  rose  and  moved  towards 
the  door. 

"  You  wili  excnse  nie  for  a  moment  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  and  during  her  brief  absence 
Mr.  Ashley  occupied  himself  in  drawing  up 
a  little  document. 

She  was  not  long  gone,  and  re-entered  the 
room  with  a  roll  of  notes  in  her  hand. 

"  To  continue  your  story,  Mr.  Ashley," 


she  said,  with  a  levity  in  her  ton^  which 
scarcely  harmonised  with  her  pallor-stricken 
face,  "  the  young  lady  handed  over  fifty 
pounds  in  notes— all  slie  could  spare  before 
her  marriage,  for  she  was,  as  you  observed, 
very  poor — and  signed  the  docufueut  which 
the  second  party  hiul  prepared  for  her," 
and,  sitting  dow^i  at  the  little  table,  she 
signed  with  a  firm  liauil  the  slip  of  paper 
which  lay  before  her.  "  That  ends  the 
story,  I  think,  Mr.  Ashley,"  she  added, 
rising. 

"  That  ends  the  story,  Miss  Tregarron," 
the  detective  replied.  "  I  wish  you  a  very 
good-morning,"  and  he  bowed  himself  out 
of  the  room. 

"  Tour  detective  didn't  turn  up  trumps, 
after  all,"  remarked  Lord  Macleuie  to  his 
friend  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  club, 
about  a  fortnight  after  his  return  from  his 
honeynioou.  '*  A  regular  duffer,  I  thought 
him.'' 

"  f  can't  make  it  out,"  replied  his  friend 
thoughtfully.    "  Ashley  doesn't  often  fail." 

Perhajjs  Mr.  Ashley,  after  all,  does  not 
reckon  this  little  alfair  as  amongst  his 
failures. 
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Calleu:  How  late  it  is!  I 
must  lie  jtoing.. 

Mas.  Suburb  :  Oh,  doi-.'t  pay 
any  attention  to  tliat  clock.  It's 
the  one  my  husbaiid  catcheB  his 
train  by,  so  I  keep  it  an  hour 
fast. 


"  So  she  has  gone  home  to  her 
mother,  has  she  ?  What  a  terribly 
sad  thing  it  is  to  think  of  a 
ti'usting,  fond  woman  awakening 
to  the  fnct  that  her  ideak  have 
been  shattered,  that  she  loves 
him  no  more,  that  her  idol  has 
feet  of  cl.  y,  that—" 

"  Oh,  she  loves  him  aa  well  as 
ever,  but  she  went  back  because 
ehe  was  hungry." 


"Doesn't  it  hurt  your  con- 
science to  wear  that  aigrette  in 
your  hat?" 

"  It  does  a  little,  because  it  is 
not  genuine.  It  is  only  a  clever 
imitation." 


A  DEI'IN'ITIOX. 


Bill  :  I  say,  Jiin,  what  are  these  'ere  "  ayndicatea  "  ? 

JtH ;  Well,  I'll  explain  to  yer.  You,  and  Joe,  and  a  dozen  more  of  our 
mates  clubs  together  and  buys  a  bottle  of  whisky.  Then  I  calls  myself  the 
managing  director,  and  I  driuks  it.    D'ye  see  ? 

ISk.l:  But  where  do  we  come  in  ? 

Jim  :  Why,  you're  the  shareholders.    You  watches  me  drink. 


Passenger:  What  time  does 
the  next  train  leave  for  Limerick  ? 
Stationmastbk  :  6,15,  sir. 
Passesgee:  Has  it  gone  yet  ? 


Returning  from  a  fisihing  expedition,  the 
general  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  railways 
in  England,  dressed  in  tweed  suit,  with  rods, 
net,  etc.,  aliglited  incog,  at  a  small  country 
junction  station.  The  porter  was  very  attentive, 
removing  his  traps  and  taking  care  of  them  imtil 
the  departure  of  the  branch  train,  insomuch  that 
the  G.M.  handed  him  a  tip,  which  wae  accepted 
with  gratitude.  After  a  little,  accosting  the 
porter,  he  inquired,  "  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do  not,  sir,"  replied  the  porter. 

"  Well,  Tm  the  general  manager  of  this  rail- 
way, and  I  suppose  you  know  there's  an  order 
in  your  rule  book  against  taking  tips  from 
passengers." 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  sir,  it  says  we  are  not 
to  take  gratuities  from  the  public,  but  there's 
nothing  against  our  taking  one  fiom  a  fellow- 
servant.'' 

That  porter  was  set  down  for  promotion. 


At  the  Assizes,  a  man  was  found  guilty  of 
murdering  another,  at  Tipjierary,  by  sti  iking  him 
over  the  head  with  a  blackthorn.  '1  lie  judge 
asked  him  the  usual  question,  if  he  had  anything 
to  say  why  sentence  should  not  be  passed  upon 
him.  "Well,  my  lord,"  answered  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  "all  I  can  say  is,  a  man  with  such 
a  thin  skull  as  that  had  no  business  at  Tipperary 
Fair." 


867 


PiiouD  Father:  The  phrenologist  said  he  had  a 
head  that  you  would  very  rarely  find  on  another 
boy  of  his  years, 

Uninterestki)  Friend:  I  can  quite  believe  it. 
In  fact,  1  may  say  that  1  Jwer  saw  that  head  on 
any  other  boy.  Hosted  by  ^OOglC 
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Artist  : 
Critic  : 
.  Artist  : 
I'd  jnst  like 


Now  give  me  your  candid  opinion  of  that  pictun. 
It's  quite  worthless. 

Oh,  of  course,  1  don't  really  care  a  fig  for  it,  but  all  the  same  I  thought 
to  hear  it. 


It  was  a  mean 
trick,  of  course,  and 
some  day  she  will 
doubtless  get  even 
with  him.  S!ie  saw 
him  take  a  piece  of 
paper  from  liis  pocket, 
carefully  fold  it  up, 
put  it  iu  ac  envelope, 
and  then  pla.ce  tlie 
enveloi>e  in  one  of  the 
far  comers  of  the 
drawer  of  the  library 
table. 

"  "What's  that  ?  " 
lihe  a>!ked. 

"  Oh,  nothing  of 
any  importance,"  he 
rejilied. 

Now,  if  he  had 
simply  thrown  it  care- 
lessly into  the  drawer 
she  would  have 
thought  nothing  of  it, 
but  tlie  care  he  tooii. 
to  put  it  over  in  the 
far  corner,  and  the 
fact  that  he  weenied 
iil  at  ease  after  he 
found  that  his  action 
had  been  observed, 
aroused  her  curiosity. 
She  wondered  what  it 
was,  and  she  reasoned 
with  herself  that  he 
had  said  it  was 
"nothing  <tf  im])ort- 
iLiicL,"'  so  he  would 
]i;ive  nobody  but  liini- 
self  to  blame  if  wlie 
took  a  look  at  it. 
And  this  is  wliat  she 
read,  scribbleil  on  a 
piece  of  pa[ier- — 

"  I'll  bet  you  a  new 
hat  your  curiosity 
will  not  ])ermit  yon  to 
let  this  alone." 

It  was  a  terrible 
predicament  in  which 
to  place  a  woman. 
How  could  she  claim 
the  new  hat  wllihout 
giving  herself  away  ? 


Mrs.  Brown  ;  And  how  is  your  new  cook 

getting  on  ? 

Mrs.  Sunn :  I  haven't  any  idea ;  she  didn't 
leave  her  address. 


A  MAN  never  r^rets  the  loss  of  his  good  name 
more  than  when  it  is  engraved  on  the  handle  of 
his  new  silk  umbrella. 


"  Jane,  I  consider  it  is  scarcely  the  thing  for  you 
to  entertain  company  in  the  kitchen  as  you  do." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  ma'am,  but  I  couldn't 
think  of  depriving  you  of  the  drawing-room." 


The  most  intellectual  woman  in  the  world  can 
b6  squelched  in  thi-e^^Mcgndf^^^^^J^ker. 


IS  TIIK  LAND  OF  BURNS, 

Toukist:  Toil  see,  if  one  speaks  pleasantly  to  tlici^e  nntives,  it's  wonderful  how  much  vftliiablc  information 
HHP  can  t;et  out  of  them,    (Addressing  small  hot/)  Whiit  "  Water"  is  this,  my  callant? 
The  Cafj-ant  :  It's  the  water  what  comes  doon  the  bum. 
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The  following  old  play-biil,  which  has  recently 
been  unearthed,  would  appear  to  settle  incident- 
ally the  disputed  authorship  of  Hamlet 

KILKENNY  THEATRE  ROYAI.. 

By  His  Majesty's  Company   of  Comediaks. 

The  la>t  nirjld,  hecame  the  Compauy  go  to-morrow 
to  .Waterford. 
Oti  Satiii-dny,  May  14th,  1793,  will  be  [ler- 
fornieil  by  coiiimaiid  of  sevenil  reHpectable  ijeople 
in  this  learned  Matrapolish,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Kearns, 

THE   TRAGEDY   OF  HAMlIeT. 

Oi-igiiia!ly  written  and  composed  by  the 
celebialed  Dan  Hayes  of  Limerick,  and  insarted 
in  ShalieHi>ere"R  works. 

Hamlet,  by  Mr.  Kearha  (being  his  first  appear- 
ance in  that  character),  who  between  the  acts 
will  perform  several  solos  on  the  patent  bag]«pes, 
which  play  two  tunes  at  the  same  time. 

Ophelia,  by  Mrs.  Prior,  who  wiii  introduce 
several  favourite  airs  in  character,  particularly 
»  The  LasB  of  Kichmond  Hill "  and  "  We'll  All  Be 


Unlifippy  Together"  from  the  reverend  Mr. 
Uibbins'  Oddities. 

The  parts  of  the  Kin^;  and  Queen,  by  directions 
of  the  liev.  Father  O'Caiiaglian,  will  be  omitted, 
as  too  immoi'al  for  any  stage. 

Polonius,  the  Comical  politician,  by  a  young 
gentleman,  being  his  tiret  apjiearance  in  public. 

The  Ghost,  the  Gravedigger,  and  Laertes,  by 
Mr.  Sampson,  the  great  London  comedian. 

The  characters  to  be  dressed  in  IJoman  shapes. 

To  which  will  be  added  an  Interlude,  in 
which  will  be  introduced  several  slight-of-hand 
tricks,  by  the  celebrated  surveyor,  Hunt. 

'I  he  whole  to  conclude  with  the  farce  of 

MAHOMET  Till-:  IMPOSTEK. 

Mahomet,  by  Mr.  Keama. 

Tickets  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Kearns  at  the  sign 
of'the  Goat's  Beard,  in  Castle  Street. 

*  *  *  *  The  value  of  the  tickets,  as  usual,  will  be 
taken  (if  required)  in  caudles,  bacon,  soap,  butter, 
cbeese,  etc.,  as  Mr.  Kearns  wishes,  in  every  par- 
ticular, to  accommodate  the  public. 

*  *  *  *  No  person  whatsoever  will  be  admitted 
into  the  boxes  without  shoes  or  stockings. 


MusicAi,  KNTiiustAsr  :  I  adore  Rossini,  dcn't  ymi  ?  You  know  his  "  Riirber,"  of  coursn? 
MiNOH  Poet  :  Oan't  eay  I  do.    Never  let  anyone  sbave  me  but  my  owu,  5:eH.kR9W^3  OO 
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.NDOIJBTEDLY  the  mon- 
iirch  who  is  the  liead  of 
the  most  powerfnl  navy  in 
tlie  world  should  have  at 
his  disposal  a  flotilla  of 
vessels  for  state  and  pleasure 
in  keeping  with  his  dignity  as  Sovereign  of 
a  great  oversea  Plmpire ;  but  hitherto  the 
royal  yachts  of  England,  though  graceful  in 
appearance,  have  compared  unfavourably 
with  t!ie  craft  of  other  rulers.  Long  usage 
a  n  d  m  a  n  y 
tender  associa- 
tions made 
Qneen  Victoria 
reluctant  to 
abandon  her 
favourite  old 
paddle  ships  ; 
but  after  many 
rumours  had 
anticipated  the 
news,  the  First 
Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  an- 
nounced four 
years  ago  tliat 
it  had  been 
decided  to 
build  a  new 
yacht  embody- 
ing all  the 
latest  impro  ve- 
in ents  and 
fitted  to  carry 
tl^e  Sovereign 
of  the  existinti 


TIIE  OLD  HOTAL  YACHT,   "  BOYAI,  GKOItRK.' 


on  long  voyages  as  none 
vessels  can  do,  since  they 
are  all  driven  by  paddle-wheels,  offer  but 
scant  accommodation,  and  carry  insufficient 
coal. 

Since  the  constrnetion  of  this  craft  was 
"ndei-takan,  she  has  become  more  famous 
than  was  desired,  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  refer  at  length  to  her  top-heaviness, 
smce  the  defect  has  now  been  remedied. 
It  is  now  confidently  anticipated  that  she 
will  soon  be  ready  for  the  service  of  the 
King,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  place 
reliance  in  the  assurance  of  the  Earl  of 
Selborne,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 

Srptembbr,  1901, 


that  she  will  have  "  ample  stability,"  while 
it  is  also  gratifying  to  know  that  her  bcliaviour 
during  her  trials,  when  experiencing  a  very 
strong  breeze  and  considerable  sea,  was  very 
satisfactory. 

1 1  was  a  woman  ruler  who  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  having  special  vessels  reserved 
for  the  use  of  herself  and  her  courtiers. 
Over  three  hundred  years  ago  Queen  Eliza- 
beth had  a  royal  yacht  built  at  Cowes  and 
set  a  fashion  which  has  been  imitated  by 

the  chief 
sovereigns  of 
Europe.  Suc- 
ceeding IJritisli 
s  t)  \'  e  r  e  i  g  n  8 
iiave  always 
honoured  the 
example  of 
Queen  Bess, 
but  none  made 
such  good  use 
of  the  royal 
vessels  as  our 
hite  Qneen, juid 
none  tiiok  a. 
keener  delight 
in  tile  sea. 

In  the  eai'Iy 
years  of  Queen 
V  i  c  1 0  r  i  a's 
reign  Great 
Britain  was 
not  laced 
interlaced 

railways,  and  the  yacht  Royal  Gpor;jp 
often  the  most  expeditions  as  well  as 


86S 


and 

by 

was 
the 

most  pleasant  means  of  travelling.  After 
her  marriage  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince 
Consort  were  continually  afloat,  and  made 
tours  along  the  coast,  the  pleasant  memories 
of  which  are  preserved  in  "  Leaves  from  the 
Journal  of  Our  Life  in  the  Highlands," 
which,  by  the  way,  does  not  deal  exclusively 
with  the  Highlands.  The  Queen's  first  yacht, 
the  Royal  George^  which  came  to  her  from 
WiUiam  IV.,  was  a  picturesque  old  wooden 
wall,  propelled  by  sails,  of  course.  She  had 
already  seen  her  best  days  when  the  Queen 
ascended  the  throne,  aad^ad  to  be  com-. 
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pletely  overhauled  and  uudergo  several  altera- 
tions before  the  Queen's  tastes  were  gratified. 
To  take  one  point  only,  al!  the  doors  of  the 
state  cabin — which  was  large,  superbly  and 
gorgeously  fitted  and  furnished — wore  pan- 
elled with  mirrors.  The  young  Queen  liiul 
no  liking  for  sucli  incessant  reflection  of 
every  movement  in  the  ship's  chief  apart- 
ment. Conse{piently,  before  she  and  the 
Prince  Consort  left  on  their  first  cruise  to 
Scotland,  all  these  mirrors  were  covered 
over.  A  new  system  of  ventilation  was  carried 
out— for  the  Queen  always  believed  in  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air — and  in  other  ways 
the  royal  vessel  was  rendered  more  com- 
fortable and  homelike,  if 
such  a  phrase  may  be  used 
in  connection  with  a  pleasure 
yacht. 

One  incident  in  connec- 
tion with  the  late  Queen's 
cruises  while  her  yacht  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Lord 
Adolphus  FitzClarence,  Wil- 
liam IV.'s  second  natural 
son,  may  be  recalled  as  indi- 
cating the  keenness  with 
which  the  Queen  interested 
herself  in  the  life  of  the  ship. 
Two  ladies  of  the  royal  party 
—Lady  Canning  and  Miss 
Liddell —  settled  themselves 
in  a  sheltered  place  on  deck, 
protected  by  the  paddle-box, 
and  had  been  seated  there 
some  time  when  the  Queen 
came  on  deck  and  remarked 


what  a  comfortable  place  they 
had  chosen.  Her  Majesty 
sent  for  her  cainp-iitool  and 
settled  herself  beside  them. 
All  three  were  composedly 
working  away  at  some  plaited 
bonnets  when  they  observed 
a  commotion  among  the 
sailors.  The  men  had  gath- 
ered in  little  knots  and  were 
talking  together  in  a  mysteri- 
ous manner.  Presently  an 
officer  came  up  to  the  distin- 
guished party,  looking  rather 
puzzled  ;  but  his  courage 
seemed  to  forsake  him  and 
he  went  away  again.  Then 
another  approached  with  the 
same  puzzled  look,  but  he 
also  appeared  to  lose  heart 
and  also  walked  away.  At 
last  the  captain  drew  near, 
whereupon  the  Queen  inquired  what  was  the 
matter,  adding,  with  a  smile,  that  she  hoped 
there  was  not  going  to  be  a  mutiny  oa  hoard. 
Lord  Adolphus  laughed,  but  remarked  that  he 
really  dirl  not  know  what  would  happen  unless 
Her  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
move  her  seat  .  "  Move  my  seat  ?  "  said  the 
Queen.  "Why should  I?  What  jiossible  harm 
can  I  be  doing  here  ?  "  "  Well,  ma'am,"  said 
Lord  Adolphus,  "  the  fact  is,  your  Majesty 
is  unwittingly  closing  up  the  door  of  the 
place  where  the  grog-tubs  are  kept,  and  so 
the  men  cannot  have  their  grog  !  "  "  Oh, 
very  well,"  said  the  Queen,  "  I  will  move 
on  one  condition — that  you  bring  nie  a  glass 


TlIK  "  OSBORNE." 
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of  grog."  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  after  tasting 
it  the  Queen  said,  "  1  am 
afraid  I  can  only  make  tlie 
same  remark  I  did  once 
before,  that  I  think  it  would 
be  very  fjood  if  it  were 
stronger  !  "  There  are  two 
things  which  a  bluejacket 
who  is  not  an  abstainer  or 
non-smoker — and  there  are 
many  of  each  class  in  the 
Navy — win  not  forego  for 
anyone  or  anythiiig  —  his 
daily  "  tot "  of  rum  and 
his  fifteen  minutes'  "  stand 
easy  "  at  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  he  smokes 
his  firat  pipe  for  the  day. 


■niK  "  AI.I1KH1'A." 


TKINITY  YACHT,   "  GALATEA." 


"  ALBBKTA." 


"VICTOKIA  AHD  ALBERT." 


THE  "VICTOKIA  AND  ALBEKT  "  AGAtM. 


Soon  after  his  nianiai^e  the 
Prince  Consort  saw  that  the 
future  lay  with  steam-propelled 
vessels,  and  as  the  Royal  Georffe 
was  a  ship  of  only  three  hundred 
and  forty  tons  burden,  and  lier 
consorts  were  old  and  buiviened 
M'ith  guns,  it  was  decided  to 
build  a  new  paddle-wheel  royal 
yacht  of  1,442  tons  displaee- 
nient,  to  which  the  Queen  and 
her  husband  gave  their  names. 
There  was  already  in  existence 
a  small  yacht  propelled  by  steam 
— the  Fairy.  It  towed  the  Royal 
George  to  Scotland  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Qaeen's  first  visit. 
Bad  weather  was  experienced,  and 
the  trip  occunied  no  less  tlian 
*^^^«^otey^^  C90§  [distressed 
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the  Queen.  Thiy  was  the  chimx  as  f:ir  as 
sailing  yachts  were  concerned.  iV  steam 
yacht,  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  was  accord- 
ingly built.  For  several  years  this  vessel, 
the  first  Victoria  and  Albert,  took  the  i-oyal 
couple  afloat  on  occasions  of  state  as  w  ell  as 
of  pleasure.  In  1853  another  royal  vessel 
was  deemed  necessary,  and  the  Admiralty 
were  directed  to  get  out  designs,  and  these 
were  revised  and  altered  by  Mr.  Oliver  Laiig, 
a  ship  constructor  of  some  renown.  The 
new  ship  was  hu'd 
down  at  I'euiliroke 
Dockyard  in  18o4, 
and  was  known  tis 
the  Wiiulsor  Castle, 
a  name  subse- 
qiiently  exchanged 
for  Victoria  uiid 
Albert.  This  is  the 
vessel  which  for 
forty-six  years  was 
Her  Majesty's 
favourite  yacht. 
It  was  built,  deco- 
rated,aTid  furnished 


vessel  are  safety  and  comfort,  rather  than 
speed,  and  the  Virloria  ami  Albert  has  had  a 
career  sullied  by  few  untoward  events.  Under 
the  circumstani^es  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Her  Majesty  was  content  with  a  vessel  that 
had  so  mauy  hallowed  memories  for  her  and 
whicli  had  had  such  a  charmed  career. 
There  are  several  other  royal  yachts  at  Ports- 
mouth besides  the  Victoria  and  Albert  and 
the  Royal  George — now  merely  a  hulk,  which 
is  used  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  former 


TUK  ItUSSIAN  "  8TANI>AKT, 

under  the  direction  of  the  Prince  Consort 
(whose  piano  is  still  in  the  music-room),  and 
for  many  years  w"as  commanded  by  the 
Queen's  first  "  skipper,"  Lord  Adoiphus  Fitz- 
Clarence — so  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
Queen's  preference  for  it.  It  is  a  wooden 
vMsel  of  2,470  tons,  with  engines  capable  of 
indicating  2,980  liorse-power,  and  of  driving 
the  paddle-wheels  quite  as  fast  as  they  are 
usually  required  to  go — about  15  or  16  knots 
an  hour.    The  lii-st  requisites  in  a  royal 


riiE  sultan's  yacht, 

"  FUAI)." 


ship,  but  neverthe- 
less is  quite  sound 
even  after  half  a 
century  of  idleness 
and  a  career  of 
ninety  years.  The 
Osborne  was  built 
in  1871,  the  Alberta 
in  J  so:},  both  at 
Pembroke,  and  the 
little  Elfin,  of  93 
tons,  at  Chatham  in 
18-18.  They  are  all 
paddle-wheel  vessels 
of  wood,  and  the 
less  said  about  their 
speed  the  better ; 
they  are  not  grey- 
hounds. The  Queen  always  had  a  prefer- 
ence for  paddle-wheel  boats,  with  a  broad 
beam  to  prevent  rolling  and  to  render  them 
roomy  and  safe,  if  slow,  while  giving 
})assengcrs  who  are  bad  sailors  a  comparative 
immunity  from  sea-sickness. 

The  King's  new  yacht  is  a  modern  ship 
in  every  respect.  She  has  been  built  on 
warlike  lines,  though  intended"  solely  for 
state  ceremonies  and  less  exacting  and 
pleasurable  occ^i,C)U8.   ^y^)ie,  liner,  she's  a 
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laidy,''  and  tlie  new  ynclit  lias  a  bidylike 
appearance  :  slie  has  pretty  "  lines,"  in  other 
words.  Slie  approximators  most  nearly — 
thou;:;;!!  larj^er — to  the  second-class  cruisers 
of  tlie  (kmbrian  class,  being  a  steel  vessel 
wood  sheathed  and  coppered.  The  foliowing 
comparative  figures  will  be  of  interest  to 
enable  the  two  royal  yachts  and  the  Cambrian 
to  be  compared,  the  comparisons  being 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  new  yacht : — 

New  Victoria  and 
'                                  Yacht.    Cambrian.  Albert. 

Diaplacement  in  tons  ...  4,700  ...  4.3(50  ...  2,470 

LeiiRth  (feet)                      380  ...  320  ...  300 

Breadth  (feet)                       &0  ...  49-(i .  40-3^m. 

Mean  Draught  (feet)  ...      18  ...  19...  16-3in. 

Indicated  Horse-power... 11,000  ...  7,000...  2,980 

Speed  in  knots                   20  ...  18  ...  16-f 

These  figures  tell  tiieir  own  story.  The 
royal  yacht  has  a  greater  displacement  than 


the  Camhrkw,  is  far  longer,  lias  only  six 
inches  more  beam,  a  foot  less  drauj^iit,  and 
the  engines  will  give  4,000  more  indicated 
horse-power.  She  has  all  the  (jnalities  for 
speed — great  length,  moderate  beam,  power- 
ful engines  and  twin  screws,  instead  of 
paddic-wlieels  —but  she  will  probably  not  be 
such  a  pleasant,  go-aB-you-please,  steady, 
and  eminently  comfortable  ship  as  fclie 
Victoria  and  Albert.  Before  she  was  laid 
down  at  Pembroke,  it  was  urged  that  she 
should  bo  armed  so  ;is  to  be  of  service  in  an 
emergency  as  a  war  orniser  ;  it  was  decided 
otherwise.  She  will  have  something  of  the 
appearance  of  a  cruiser,  but  will  be  innocent 
of  guns — except  a  small  battery  to  fire 
salutes— and  will  undoubtedly  be  a  most 
handsome  craft. 
Viewed  externally,  the  eye  is  attracted  by 
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two  parallel  cables,  five  feet  apart,  along 
the  hull — not  ordinary  cables,  but  mahojiany 
carved  so  as  to  represent  fifteen-inch  cable- 
laid  rope,  an^  tastefully  gilded.  In  the  ship 
there  are  not  wanting  many  reminders  that 
the  vessel  is  royal  from  truck  to  masthead. 
The  figurehead  is  a  shield  bearing  the  Royal 
Arms,  surmounted  by  a  crown  three  feet  in 
diameter ;  and  a  lai^e  floral  scroll,  combining 
the  national  emblems,  the  rose,  shamrock 
and  thistle,  extends  some  distance  each  side. 
In  the  centre  of  the  st^rn  there  h  another 
shield  decorated  with  the  Royal  Arms  and 
having  above  it  a  star  in  a  medallion  with 
the  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India, 
"  Heaven's  Light  Our  Guide,"  rouiiii 
margin.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence 
that  one  of  the  principal  carvers  wlio  worked 
for  the  first  Victoria  and  Albert  has  been 
engaged  in  embellisting  the  new  v^sel — 
half  a  century  later. 

Internally  the  ship  has  been  most  taste- 
fully fitted  and  decorated,  all  the  designs 
having  been  submitted  to  the  King.  Queen 
Victoria  indicated  from  the  outset  her  wish 
that  the  new  yacht  internally  should  resemble 
in  appearance  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  but 
since  his  accession  King  Kdward  has  con- 
siderably altered  the  plans,  his  desire  being 
that  all  the  royal  apartments  shall  be  larger 
and  more  suitable  for  a  craft  in  which  he 
will  entertain  during  Cowes  Week,  and  on 
other  occasions,  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  the  original  intentions  had  been 
carried  out.  Swift  as  she  undoubtedly  will 
be,  the  new  Victoria  and  Albert  will  be  a  far 
safer  ship  than  tlie  old  yacht  of  the  same 
name,  which  in  some  respects  she  resembles 
in  appearance.  Not  only  has  she  been  fitted 
with  a  cellular  double  bottom  extending 
from  bilge  to  bilge,  but  she  is  divided  into 
numerous  watertight  compartments  to  render 
her  practically  unsinkable.  Further  protection 
and  immunity  from  fouling  is  provided  by 
the  wood-sheathing  all  over  the  steel  huU, 
an  innovation  —  for  men-of-war  are  only 
partially  sheathed — that  should  conduce  to 
an  even  temperature  in  hot  and  cold  latitudes. 

Being  considerably  larger  than  any  of  the 
existing  yachts,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  accommodation  on  board  the  new 
craft  will  greatly  exceed  tliat  of  the  present 
paddle-steamer  Victoria  and  Albert,  or  "  V. 
and  as  she  is  known  to  sailors.  Even 
aiter  providing  for  an  increased  displacement, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  add  one  more  deck 
than  in  the  present  royal  yacht,  owing  to 
the  great  space  devoted  to  the  boilers  and 
machinery  and  the  capacions  coal-bunkers. 


The  vessel  has  been  built  with  a  high  free- 
board, so  that  a  good  outlook  may  be 
obtainable  from  her  highest  deck,  which  is 
19  feet  above  the  water.  Between  this  deck 
and  the  "  state  deck "  are  the  royal  apart- 
ments and  the  cabins  of  the  suite  and  the 
principal  naval  officers  of  the  craft.  The 
rooms  of  the  King  are  amidship,  where 
there  is  least  vibration,  and  are  magnificently 
proportioned.  Abaft  His  Majesty's  portion 
of  the  deck  are  the  cabins  of  the  members  of 
the  Rov;il  F;imily  and  their  suites,  the  whole 
accommodation  being  connected  by  a  splendid 
cori'idor  11  feet  wide.  In  addition  to  this 
}ii.'o\  ision  there  are  several  beautiful  saloons, 
the  (liiiiTig-room  having  been  designed  to 
accommodate  fifty  guests.  Everything  is 
thorouglily  up-to-date,  from  the  furniture 
and  fittings  to  the  electric  radiators  by  which 
the  royal  travellers  will  be  kept  warm.  Im- 
portance has  in  particular  been  attached  to 
the  arrangements  for  -ventilating  the  new 
yacht.  SuflBcient  description  has  been  given 
to  indicate  that  this  palatial  pleasure  cruiser 
will  be  worthy  of  the  service  to  which  she 
will  be  put.  She  will  not  disgrace  the  King 
of  a  great  oversea  Empire,  either  in  ap- 
pearance, within  or  without,  or  in  steaming 
capabilities. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much  as  to 
the  manning  of  the  King's  yachts.  Great 
care  is  naturally  exercised  ui  the  selection  of 
the  officers  and  the  seamen.  An  officer's 
appointment  to  one  of  the  royal  yachts  is 
regarded  in  the  Navy  as  a  guarantee  of 
quick  promotion,  or  of  a  lengthened  period 
of  royal  service,  wnth  not  very  exacting  duties. 
Captain  Lord  Adolphus  FitzOlarence  com- 
manded the  Sovereign's  yacht  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  Vice-Admiral  J.  T. 
Fullerton,  A. CO.,  held  the  position  from 
1884  until  April  last— seventeen  years — 
when  he  relinquished  the  position  to  Captain 
the  Hon.  Hedworth  Lambton,  the  naval 
hero  of  the  siege  of  Ladysmith,  and  also  of 
the  Newcastle  contest  at  the  General  Election. 
When  Sir  John  Fullerton  was  promoted  from 
captain  to  rear-admiral  he  should,  according 
to  the  regulations,  have  retired  from  this 
coveted  post.  The  late  Queen,  however, 
disliked  change,  and  an  Order-in-Council 
legalised  his  retaining  the  command  of  the 
yacht,  which  he  did  until  after  Her  Majesty's 
death,  though  he  had  become  a  vice-admiral 
without  ever  having  flown  his  flag  as  a  rear- 
admiral — a  unique  experience. 

Her  Majesty  had  reason  to  regard  Admiral 
Fullerton  with  favour.  She  admired  pluck, 
coolness  in  diffi^l^i^  i^^^^^amanship. 
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All  these  qualities  belou*^  to  tlie  late  "skip- 
per" of  the  Victoria  and  Albert.  Thirty-five 
years  ago  he  behaved  most  ^.'^aliuntly  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Bombay  taking  Jirt)  off  Monte 
Video  and  blowing  up,  with  a  loss  of  ninety- 
seven  lives.  This  gallant  officerwas  lieutenant 
in  this  ill-fated  ship,  and  he  behaved  as  a 
hero.  Ten  yeara  later  he  again  played  the 
part  of  the  hero  when  the  royal  yacht  and 
the  Mistletoe  collided  in  the  Solent,  and 
he  wears  to  this  day  a  ring  set  with 
diamonds  aiid  rubies,  presented  to  him  by 
Queen  Victona  for  his  eallaiitrv  in  cnnneo- 
tion  with  that  aUirrninii  incident.  In  these 
circumstances,  and  with  a  long  record  of 
successfnl  navigation  of  the  royal  vessel,  the 
Queen's  partiality  for  travelling  under  the 
care  of  this  officer  was  readily  understood. 
Her  Majesty  liked  to  be  surrounded  by 
familiar  faces,  and  this  explained  the  long 


modern  swift  travelling  ship  and  makes  no 
attempt  to  masquerade  as  a  warship  ;  she  is 
for  pleasure  and  State  functions  simply  and 
solely.  The  German  Emperor  and  the  Czar, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  yachts  which  are  in 
reality  armed  warships  in  all  but  name, 
though  it  is  very  unlikely  their  guns  will  ever 
be  fired  in  anger.  The  German  Emperor^s 
ysicht,  the  HofienzoUerii,  was  completed  in 
1803,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of 
modern  royal  yachts.  She  is  a  shapely  vessel 
of  4,187  tons  displacement,  and  is  therefore 
smaller  than  the  new  British  yacht.  Being 

long,  narrow 
in  the  beam, 
and  of  shallow 
draught,  with 
good  engines, 
she  can  travel 
at  a  speed  of 
twenty  -  two 
knots.  She 
mounts  quite 
a  considerable 
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service  in  the  royal  yachts  which  many 
ofliicei's  had  been  privileged  to  render.  For 
the  past  fourteen  years  Dr.  H.  C.  Woods, 
M.V.O.,  l)e])uty-In8pector  General  of  Hos- 
pitals and  l<'Ie(!ts,  has  acted  as  doctor  on  board, 
though  the  appointment  is  only  intended  for 
an  officer  of  fleet-surgeon's  rank.  Fleet- 
Paymaster  W.  H.  Bowen  has  been  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  over  nine  years,  and 
the  chief  gunner  and  the  boatswain  more 
than  ten  years.  Service  in  cither  of  the 
royal  yachts  ranks  among  the  phuns  of  the 
naval  servi(w. 

The  new  royal  yacht  is  unique.    She  is  a 


battery  of  guns,  including  three  4'1-inch 
quick-firers  and  twelve  four-ponnder  quick- 
firers,  so  that  she  would  be  able  to  "face  the 
nmsio  "  were  she  attacked  on  the  high  seas. 
She  is  as  graceful  as  any  ship  afloat— a 
warlike  sovereign's  warlike  toy. 

After  the  Holienzolhrn,  in  point  of  age, 
comes  the  Czar's  Standart,  which  was  com- 
pleted at  Copenhagen  in  ISi)').  With  a 
displacement  of  5,.5.57  tons,  a  speed  of  over 
twenty-one  knots, and  a  battery  of  eight  three- 
pounder  quick-firing  guns, this  Imperial  vessel 
(;ould  ac(»mmodate  a  large  party  on  a  pleasure 
cruise  or  do  utjtff HLser^0^5i  Mr  cruiser. 
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In  this  respGct  she  resembles  the  ffokemoUern, 
though  she  has  the  suivantage  of  being  more 
roomy,  but  is  not  so  powerfully  armed.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  though  the  Czar  has 
little  legitimate  use  for  a  navy  or  for  yachts, 
it  is  in  the  direction  of  sea  power  and  sea 
cruisers  that  Imperial  Russian  ambitions  have 
turned  in  recent  years.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  King  Edward  would  liave  the  greatest 
number  of  royal  yachts,  since  he  is  Monarch 
of  an  Empire  separated  by  leagues  of  seas.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  05;ar  of  All  the 
Russias  has  six  vessels,  not  including  three 
steam  cutters,  and  the  Stamlart  and  die  Pole 
Slar,  the  latter  of  3,040  tons  displacement, 
are  magnificently  appointed  ships.  Nine 
ships  in  all  are  set  apart  for  Imperial  use — 
quite  a  small  squadron  of  royal  pleasure 
ships,  which  are  seldom  used,  but  lie  idle 
month  after  month  in  the  Black  Sea  or  in 
northern  waters. 


This  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  royal 
yachts,  although  there  are  no  others  that  cau 
be  placed  alongside  those  described.  The 
King  of  Sweden  designates  the  little  iron 
paddle-wheel  ship  Skbldinon,  of  seventy-five 
tons  only  and  a  speed  of  ten  knots,  liis  royal 
yacht,  but  it  can  hardly  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  breath  as  the  8tanda)%  the  Hohen- 
soUem,  and  the  new  British  ship.  Neither 
the  young  King  of  Spain  nor  the  Queen 
Regent  makes  any  pretence  to  a  ship  reserved 
specially  for  royal  use,  bnt  goes  afloat  in  a 
naval  cutter  or  an  ordinary  warship.  The 
Italian  King  invariably  uses  tlie  8avoia,  a 
small  cruiser.  The  Queen  of  Holland,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  venerable  yacht,  the  Valk. 
The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  little  use  for  a 
yacht,  for  he  is  not  a  sailor  even  on  the 
Golden  Horn  ;  but  his  Fuad  has  represented 
him  at  various  ceremonies  of  naval  State. 
The  splendid  little  Scotch  -  built  cruiser 
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TIIK  KI:SG's  new  yacht,  "  VICTOKIA  AND  A[.HI':l:T." 


JfflAfl  ChaJcri,  of  2,500  tone,  serves  as  the 
official  yacht  of  the  King  of  Siam. 

It  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  in  demo- 
cratic France  and  America  the  elect  of  the 

people  who  play  the  role  of  kiu<;  are  iiofc 
provided  with  official  yachts.  When  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  goes  afloat, 
lie  uses  au  ordinary  despatch-boat  or  a  war- 
ship, and  though  he  is  treated  with  all  the 
deference  due  to  his  exalted  position,  his 
accoinmodation  is  ueither  better  nor  worse 
than  that  of  auyordinary  admiral.  In  America 
they  do  things  little  better.  Since  the 
people  of  the  United  States  first  tasted  the 
sweets  and  bitters  of  war,  three  despatch- 
boats  have  been  set  aside  for  several  years 
specially  for  the  use  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  ■  Xavy,  who  corresponds, 
more  or  less  accurately,  to  the  British  Fii'st 
Lon I  of  the  A d miralty.  Of  those  three 
official  yachts  only  one  is  now  serviceable, 
the  Dolphbi.  Slie  is  a  one  screw  and  one 
mast  little  ship  of  1,485  tons,  with  a  speed  of 
fifteen  and  a  half  knots.  She  is  fifteen  year's 
old.  Her  armament  is  considerable,  especially 
for  the  President  of  a  reputedly  peaceful 
nation.  Her  4-in.  quick-firers,  six-pounder 
quick-firers,  revolviiif;  cannon,  and  Gatling 
machine  guns— two  of  each— give  her  a  very 
warlike  appearance,  w^hich  would  form  sub- 
ject of  comment  if  behind  them  stood  the 
martial  figure  of  a  Czar  or  a  Kaiser,  but 


as  the  Dolphin  floats  only  the  fl^  of  the 
American  President  her  guns  have  never 
drawn  the  criticism  that  has  been  poured, 
more  or  less  liberally,  on  the  Standart  and 

the  JfohenzoUcr').  Tiie  Ihlpldn.  is  said  to 
provide  better  accommodation  Lliaii  any  other 
American  warship,  except  the  Saa  Fraiirim), 
a  swift  cruiser  on  tiie  possession  of  which  the 
Americans  pride  themselves.  An  American 
President  has  little  use  for  a  yacht.  He  is 
not  supposed  to  go  beyond  the  boundary  limit 
of  three  miles.  President  Cleveland  broke 
through  his  official  imprisonment ;  but  he 
committed  the  indiscretion  iu  a  Government 
vessel,  and  no  one  raised  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  his  thus  temporarily  running 
away  from  his  fellow  countrymen.  Now 
that  the  American  people  have  taken  up  the 
"white  man's  burden,"  and  liave  an  Empire 
over  the  seas,  no  doubt  the  President,  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  will  often 
break  through  the  tlnee-mile  limit  and  roani 
at  large  on  the  seas,  perhaps  going  as  far 
west  as  the  Philippines. 

There  is  a  popular  fascination  about  a  royal 
yacht  that  the  official  despatch -boat  or  cruiser 
of  the  president  of  a  republic  never  has.  A 
royal  yacht  is  a  royal  yacht,  and  even  in  a 
democratic  country  it  will  be  the  centre  of  far 
more  interest  than  any  warship  afloat,  though 
from  a  mechanical  stand[)oitit  it  is  a  far  less 
wonderful  boX|  ii)l,;^c<juipli£^f3^iEeaohinery. 
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All  mankind  loves  royalty  at  heart.  This 
was  illustrated  in  the  present  year  when  the 
familiar  Orient  liner  Ophir  was  temporarily 
added  to  the  Kill's  fleet.  Hitherto  she  bad 
been  merely  one  of  many  passenf^er-ships, 
but  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Heir 
Apparent,  with  tlie  Duclicss  of  York,  was  to 
travel  in  her,  she  became  a  centre  of  interest 
to  the  wliole  world.  Descriptions  of  this 
ship  appeared  in  every  paper,  printed  in 
eveiy  language,  and  tlie  American  people  in 
particular  epuld  not  learn  too  nmeli  of  the 
details  of  her  build  and  luxurious  furnishing. 
When  she  was  completed  and  left  Portsmouth, 
on  her  journey  to  the  self-governing  Colonies, 
she  certaiidy  looked  the  most  regal  of  craft, 


and  no  surprise  would  be  felt  if  the  Admiralty 
decided  after  the  voyage  to  add  her  to  the 
fiotUla  of  royai  yachts.  At  present  she  is 
merely  a  loan,  but  as  about  £40,000  has 
been  spent  in  fitting  her  up  for  her  mission, 
and  the  Sovereign  of  snch  an  Empire  should, 
it  will  be  conceded,  have  a  stal-ely  ship  at  his 
disposal  when  he  or  any  member  of  the  Royal 
Family  visits  tlie  outposts  of  the  Kmpire,  the 
nation  would  learn  with  gratiftcation  that 
the  Ophir  was  to  be  permanently  retained. 
In  the  past  few  years  Imperial  Federation 
has  ceased  to  be  an  empty  dream,  and  fre- 
quent visits  by  the  King's  representatives 
to  various  distiint  parts  of  his  dominions  will 
become  increasingly  desirable. 
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AN  ATTACK  OF  THE  BLUES 


By  B.  a.  CLARKE. 


THPj  Tyrell  cliiMrcn  were  reared  upon 
bread  pudding.  There  were  ottier 
things  ill  their  dietary,  of  course,  but 
these  were  unimportant,  merely  going  to 
form  bones,  and  to  upbuild  the  outward 
frame.  It  \v:us  to  bread  pudding  they  owed 
their  clmracter.    So  long  as  they  could  re- 


"'Why,  you  don't  even  know  the  players'  names.' 


member  there  had  always  been  bread  pudding 
in  the  larder — long  slabs  of  it— plain,  and 
ice  cold.  The  first  bite,  when  the  boys  were 
upon  an  expedition,  changed  the  venue — no 
matter  what  it  had  been  previously — to  the 
Polar  Seas.  Jt  was  so,  they  thought,  all  food 
must  taste  in  that  enchanted  land.  So  long 
as  the  meal  lasted,  their  eyes  were  on  the 


•  Copyright,  1901,  by  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.,  in  the 
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look-out  for  Sir  John  Frankhp  and  the  spars 
of  his  lost  ships.  The  viand  was  sufficiently 
plain — ^just  bread  and  currants  and  coldness 
— nothing  more.  The  boys  had  even  re- 
monstrated when  a  new  cook,  thinking  to 
iiuinonr  tliem,  had  added  cjuidied  peel  and 
raisins.  If  the  ingredients  were  altered,  tliey 
argued,  who  conld 
say  tliat  free  access 
to  the  pudding  would 
be  retained  ?  and  a 
free  pudding  meant 
a  free  universe.  They 
could  roam  as  tliey 
pleased.  A  holiday 
exped  ition  was  the 
simplest  thing  ini- 
aginable.  After 
breakfast,  Max  (four- 
teen) would  issue  his 
orders  to  Walter 
.  (eleven),  who  would 
;  thereupon  descend  to 
■  tlie  pantry  and  cut 
off  as  much  pudding 
as  the  adventure  de- 
manded. If  they 
were  missing  at 
dinner-time,  Mrs. 
Tyrell  sent  the  ser- 
vant to  the  larder  to 
ascertain  how  far  they 
had  gone.  "  A  half 
pudding,  mum,"  she 
would  report,  or 
three-quarters,  as  the 
case  might  be.  The 
home  guard  calcu- 
lated all  distances  in 
avoirdupois.  The 
standard  was  the  whole  pudding,  and  repre- 
sented eighteen  miles.  The  absiraction  of 
this  quantity  meant  that  the  boys  were 
walking  to  Boreham,  and  might  be  back  to 
supper.  Of  all  outings  this  was  the  favourite, 
the  village,  otherwise  without  attraction, 
being  so  happily  situated  that  the  return 
journey  was  the  extreme  distance  that  the 
eldest  of  the  party  could  walk.  Walter 
crawled  the  last  five  miles,  and  Claude  was 
cajoled.    It  i^H^SId^C*^^  ^^'^  *^ 
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state  that  Claude's  presence  formed  no  part 
of  their  plans.  They  left  home  by  stealth, 
and  found  him  waiting  at  the  first  corner — 
shapeless  by  reason  of  the  packets  of  pudding 

thiit  (.listpiiiled  each  of  his  tiny  pockets.  It 
was  a  sixth  sense,  his  fficnlty  for  discovering 
when  there  wiis  udvcutni'e  lu'ewinfj.  Tlien 
he  feU  in  a,t  tlje  rear  aiul  trotted  along 
doggedly  lioiu-  alter  hour,  taking  no  part  in 
the  conversation  except  to  point  out  the 
coming  milestone,  a  limitation  which  went  to 
make  his  remarks  disconHected,  sometimes 
quite  painfully  so.  The  others  used  to  think 
sometime  that  a  stone  must  have  been 
passed  unnoticed.  Of  other  feature  of 
interest  in  the  landscape  there  was  none.  The 
outing  was  just  a  pedestrian  achievement,  the 
milestones  making  the  record  indisputable. 

The  return  journey  was  a  nightmare. 
Arriving  home,  the  detachment  was  welcomed 
with  pitying  wonder. 

"  You  poor  dears  ! "  Mrs.  Tyrell  would 
say,  "  yon  must  be  worn  out." 

Claude  always  ran  upstiiirs  directly  to  tell 
his  sister  (she  came  between  him  and  Walter, 
.and  was  bedridden  with  a  bad  spine)  of  his 
prowess.  In  the  light  of  her  envy  the  day's 
doings  seemed  quite  desirable. 

"  ilow  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you  I "  the 
little  girl  would  say. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  bad  spent  by  far 
the  happier  day. 

Mrs.  Tyrell  took  advantage  of  (Claude's 
abscnco,  sometimes,  to  remonstrate  with  Max 
for  taking  the  child  so  far. 

"  I  did  not  want  him " — this  was  true 
enough ;  "  besides,  he  is  almost  a  boy." 

It  was  to  remove  this  "almost"  that 
Claude  endured  so  much.  Boyhood  was  his 
horizon,  which  receded  as  he  advanced,  for 
his  brothers  aged  as  fast  as  he,  and  their 
standard  became  yearly  more  exacting.  Time 
hud  been  when  the  most  unquestioned  boy- 
hood was  conferred  by  eight  years.  Even 
on  Claude's  ninth  birthday  the  goal  seemed 
no  nearer,  but,  if  anything,  more  remote,  for 
ten  o'clock  saw  him  taking  cover  beneath 
the  breakfast-room  sofa— distinctly  the  most 
babyish  act  of  which  he  was  ever  guilty.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tyrell  were  out  of  town,  and  Max 
and  Walter,  it  being  a  half-term  holiday,  had 
started  for  Lord's.  Claude  was  left  at  home. 
Claude,  the  birthday  hero,  for  whom  no 
treat  should  have  been  considered  excessive  ! 
It  was  the  reciu'rence  of  this  thought  that 
had  sent  him  under  the  sofa.  He  was  too 
young  to  enjoy  a  'Varsity  cricket  match,  the 
others  had  told  him,  too  ignorant  to 
appreciate  the  game's  finer  touches, 


"  Why,  you  don't  even  know  the  playera' 
names,"  Max  had  said  at  breakfast. 

If  the  child  could  have  trusted  himself 
to  speak,  he  could  have  repeated  the  names 
without  a  blunder.  Names  !  Of  the  Cam- 
bridge Eleven,  at  least,  he  could  have  given 
all  the  thirty  initials.  Tliey  were  a  great 
side,  the  Light  Bhies.  Xearly  every  man 
had  three  initials  welded  (that  ultimate  test 
of  true  greatness)  indissolul)ly  tohis  surname. 
You  felt  it  was  to  make  these  particular 
combinations  that  the  letters  in  question  had 
come  into  being. 

There  was  not  a  mile  cn  the  Boreham 
road  that  had  not  been  shortened  by  these 
syllables.  The  elders  had  not  dreamed  that 
Claude  was  treasuring  up  their  words. 

"  You  don't  even  know  the  players' 
names,"  said  the  boys,  and  Claude,  when 
their  backs  were  turned,  crept  under  the 
sofa. 

"  Ateurd  young  Claude  wanting  to  come !" 
said  Walter. 

"  We  have  not  done  with  him  yet,"  said 
Max.  *'  I  should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised 
to  see  him  waiting  at  the  corner." 

"  Why  on  eartli  don't  the  kid  get  some 
friend  of  his  own  ^e  ?  "  said  Walter  testily. 

They  jiassed  ('laude's  comer  safely  and 
drew  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Thank  goodness  !  Wliat  a  treat  it  will 
l)e  to  have  a  day  without  him  !  " 

They  walked  on,  congratulating  themselves 
upon  their  freedom,  but  with  an  odd  feeling 
gaining  upon  them  that  there  was  something 
missing.  The  fact  is,  Claude  liad  thrust  him- 
self upon  them  so  persistency  that  they  had 
grown  accustomed  to  him.  It  was  strange 
not  to  hear  his  odd  little  half-run  at  their 
heels.  There  was  nothing  in  this  of  weak 
sentiment.  It  is  so  one  gets  used  to  the 
companionsliip  of  a  dog.  Frankly,  the  boys 
felt  wretched  witliout  their  dumb  follower. 
The  birthday  tradition,  too,  had  its  force. 

Half  way.  to  the  rail  way -station  Max 
called  a  halt. 

"  Wait  for  me  at  the  station.  I  must  go 
back  for  something." 

"  I  may  as  well  come,  too." 

"  But  r  don't  want  yon." 

"  I  believe  you  are  going  back  to  speak  to 
young  Claude." 

Max  turned  crimson. 

"  Do  you  ?    Well,  just  do  as  you  are  told, 
or  it  will  be  a  jolly  sight  worse  for  you." 
Max  returned  alone. 

If  Walter  had  witnessed  the  interview  with 
Claude,  he  would  have  acquitted  his  elder 
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"Jlax  mounted  liim  upon  his  shoulders. " 


Max  seized  the  youngster  by  the  ankle  and 
dragged  him  into  the  light. 

"  What  are  you  doing  under  there  ?  " 
"  What  are  you  doing  home  here  ?  *' 


"  You  \voLild  not  enjoy  the  match." 
Claude  watched  a  passing  water-cart  with 
exaggerated  interest. 

"  You  don't  know  an^^|j^^h<|i^  cricket." 
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A  servant  over  the  way 
was  cleaning  a  drawing-room 
window.  The  child  trans- 
ferred his  attention  to  her. 

"  Yon  would  not  care 
whether  Cambridge  won  or 
lost." 

Tliis  was  intended  as  a 
draw,  ChLiide''s  partisanship 
being  notorious.  It  would 
have  distressed  him  if  Oxford 
had  won  at  spillikins. 

"I'd  take  you  if  I  could 
see  how  to  manage  it."  • 

The  servant  had  finished 
her  window",  so  Claude,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  look  at, 
turned  round. 

"  We  have  only  three  and 
threepence  between  us,  and 
it  wonld  be  too  far  for  you 
to  \valk  both  ways." 

"  Is  it  much  further  than 
Boreham  ?  " 

Max  had  to  admit  that 
it  was  not  so  far,  and  the 
child  ran  off  to  put  on  his 
boots. 

"  1  dt)u't  know  wliat 
Walter  will  say,"  said  the 
elder  boy  nervously. 

They  caught  sight  of 
Walter  outside  the  station, 
looking  anxiously  down  the 
road. 

"I've  brought  the  kid," 
said  Mas.    '*  I  told  him  he 

would  get  bored  to  death, 
but  he  was  so  cocksure  he 
knew  bettor,  that  I  made 
up  my  mind  he  should  come 
and  learn  a  jolly  good  lesson. 
You  don't  stir,  mind,  until 
the  game  is  over,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  upon  Claude 
with  quite  admirable  fierce- 
ness. 

"That's  all  very  hue, 
Max,  but  how  about  the 
money  ? " 

"  We  walk." 

"  But  J  have  bought  the  railway  tickets." 

Claude  paled.   Even  Max  was  disturbed. 

"  The  ticket-clerk  will  give  us  the  money 
back,"  he  said  hopef'nliy,  and  sure  enough 
the  fares  were  returned. 

"  Of  course  you  didn't  think  to  bring  any 
grub  for  the  kid.  I  suppose  he  comes  upon 
ours  ?  " 


Never  niiud  ;  you  bu^it  iis  in  the  bmiK-mce,  you  know.'  " 


"  Hang  it  all,  man,  we  have  a  whole  bread 
pudding  ! " 

"  We  shan't  see  a  bit  of  the  practice.  I 
don't  suppose  we  shall  even  get  a  seat." 

Although  Walter  kept  on  grumbling,  he 
was  really  in  the  best  of  spirits,  far  liappier 
than  wlien,  instead  of  a  trio,  he  had  been 


taking  part  in  a  duet. 

^  ^  Posted  by 
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This  walk  differed  from  others  in  one 
i-espect,  that  Claude,  being  now  recognised, 
came  up  into  line.  Walter  and  Max  even 
allowed  him  a  share  in  the  conversiition, 
being  careful,  however,  as  a  disciplinary 
precaution,  to  contrailict  what  be  said. 
Either  Lord's  was  further  than  they  thought, 
or  Max  did  not  take  the  nearest  way,  for 
when  they  passed  the  turnstile,  play  liad 
been  in  progress  an  hour.  And  what  an 
hour  !  Cambridge,  winning  the  toss  on  a 
plumb  pitch  (than  a  good  wicket'  at  Lord's 
there  are  none  better),  sent  in  two  Inter- 
nationals to  fa<ffi  an  attack  consisting  of  a 
bumper  and  a  change.  At  this  they  shaped, 
for  some  reason,  like  a  tail.  A  wicket  the 
first  ball,  and  another  in  the  third  over  I 
L.  C.  V.  Cafchcart  made  a  dozen  in  three 
strokes,  and  was  caught  at  point.  His 
brother,  who  followed,  pushing  forward 
inexplicably  at  a  long  bop,  retired  c.  &  b. 
At  this  stage  (four  for  nineteen),  0.  M.  N. 
Ladbrookc  and  the  lion.  Crayford  Leigh 
— the  last  of  the  reaUy  great  bate — came 
together,  and  from  the  outset  played  their 
best  games.  When  tlie  Tyrells  arrived,  "sixty" 
was  going  np.  Great  things  were  happening, 
of  which  they  could  not  get  a  glimpse. 
Backs  and  top-hats,  an  unscalable  wall,  shut 
them  from  Paradise.  Their  siifTcfings  were 
almost  physical — a  sort  of  psychical  toothache 
—a  dull  throbbing,  broken  by  acuter  stabs 
whet)  the  ring  burst  into  applause. 

So  that  in  after  life  Claude  should  at  least 
be  able  to  say  that  he  had  seen  Crayford  Leigh, 
Mas  moimted  him  upon  his  shoulders. 
Sitting,  he  was  just  not  elevated  enough,  so  he 
had  to  kneel — a  position  dangerous  to  him- 
self and  agonising  to  his  supporter.  At  sight 
of  the  bine  caps  Claude's  sorrows  passed. 
The  lowering  future  was  not  in  the  picture. 
He  forgot  that  the  next  minute  would  see 
him  down  upon  the  hopeless  gravel,  and 
cheered  Ladbrooke  and  Leigh,  those  admir- 
able men,  as  if  of  his  brother's  shoulders 
he  owned  the  freehold.  The  crowd,  with 
the  exception  of  one  young  man,  were  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  game  to  notice  them. 
The  exception  had  arisen  that  morning  with 
one  clear  resolution — to  keep  away  from 
Lord's.  It  was  best  so,  best  both  for  himself 
and  for  someone  else.  He  had  promised  to 
join  his  aunt's  coach-party,  but  since  his 
accepting  the  invitation  very  much  had 
happened.  At  breakfast  bis  purpose  faltered. 
As  an  Old  Blue  it  was  almost  a  duty  to  be 
present.  Lord's  was  not  so  small,  nor  so 
unfrequented,  that  his  presence  there  need 
be  known.    He  would  keep  away  from  a 


certain  coach,  and  from  a  certain  person,  and 
extract  what  pleasure  from  the  game  he 
could.  The  prospect  had  no  great  attractive- 
ness, but  in  what  l)cfcter  way  could  ho  drag 
out  the  intoleral)le  day  'i  There  would  be 
the  close  of  play  to  look  forward  to  ;  for 
when  the  stumps  were  drawn  night  wonld  be 
coming  on,  night  that  would  bring  (perhaps) 
forgeti'uhioss  and  sleep.  So  A.  K.  Lawford, 
for  the  young  man  was  that  fine  bat,  went  to 
Lord's,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  found 
cricket  a  weariness.  In  sheer  restlessness  he 
left  his  seat  and  took  to  pacing  up  and 
down  behind  the  spectators.  The  sight  of 
Claude  upon  Max's  shoidders  arrested  him. 
He  had  noticed  the  hoys  before,  and  had 
smiled,  rather  hardly,  at  their  unproportioned 
grief.  But  happiness  has  a  pathetic  appeal 
far  more  poignant  than  sorrow's.  There  was 
a  light  in  Claude's  eyes  that  dimmed  the 
young  man's  (he  was  in  an  entirely  morbid 
state,  and  that's  the  fact),  and  he  anticipated 
with  dread  the  inevitable  moment  when  the 
bigger  boy  would  not  be  able  to  endure  the 
torment  longer.  Was  it  necessary,  though, 
that  the  tragedy  should  be  played  ?  It 
would  take  but  a  few  shillings  to  make  all 
right,  and  in  wh;i.t  other  way,  with  the  same 
expenditure,  could  be  buy  so  much  joy  ?  Of 
course,  tact  was  called  for.  Obviously  the 
boys  were  not  of  the  class  that  accepts 
pecuniary  aid. 

Lawford  walked  across  to  the  half-crown 
stand,  explained  matters  to  the  gatekeeper, 
and  slipped  a  half-sovereign  into  his  hand. 
Then  he  accosted  the  boys.  If,  he  said, 
they  cared  for  reserved  seats,  he  could  pass 
thera  in  free.  He  had  tJie  privilege  of  thus 
admitting  his  friends. 

Max  eyed  him  doubtfully.  To  Lawford 
came  a  flash  of  originality. 

"  The  fact  is,  1  know  the  gatekeeper.  We 
went  to  the  same  school." 

The  Tyrclis  followed  him  and  obtained, 
without  the  least  bother,  most  excellent 
places.  They  seated  themselves  thus  — 
Walter,  Claude,  A.  K.  Lawford,  Max— an 
arrangement  that  had  consequences  ;  for,  it 
coming  suddenly  to  Max  who  their  benefactor 
was,  he  was  unable  to  communicate  the  news. 
He  hoped  that  his  manner  would  convey  an 
inkling  of  the  truth.  He  answered  Lawford 
in  respectful  monosyllables,  excusing  himself, 
when  consulted,  from  expressing  opinions  of 
any  kind  ;  but  tlie  only  result  of  his  correct- 
ness was  to  throw  Lawford  into  the  arms  of 
Claude,  whose  conversational  confidence  with 
the  great  man  turned  Max-  cold.  lOn  the 
"follow  on"  and  the^wdeg^be^oi^^uestions 
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the  vievre  of  the  two  (most  foituuately) 
coincided.  It  was  when  the  talk  got  round 
to  persons  that  Max  would  have  given  most 
for  H  surreptitious  kick.  LnwfDi-d  (merci- 
fully) was  Cambridge.  Had  tiiey  liappened 
upon  a  Diirk  BliiG,  the  consequences  would 
have  been  too  deplorable.  How  the  babe 
chattered  I  and  his  learning,  wonderful  to 
state,  equalled  his  volubihty.  Where  had 
he  acquired  this  erudition  ?  His  judgments, 
too,  were  often  wonderfully  just.  Max  felt 
that  he  himself  could  searcely  have  bettered 
them,  as,  indeed,  without  self-contradiction 
he  could  not  have.  Claude,  clearly,  must 
be  a  lad  of  more  than  ordinary  promise. 
Perliaps  in  the  past  he  had  done  his  brother 
something  less  than  justice,  When  had  he 
listened  to  the  youngster  as  Lawford  was 
listening  now?  and,  compared  to  A.  K.  I^aw- 
ford,  what  was  Max  Tyrell  but  the  merest 
worm  ?  These  regrets,  however,  wore  but 
humours,  vanishing  at  the  first  touch  of 
real  affliction.  A  great  calamity  was  im- 
pending that  left  no  time  for  self-tormenting. 
Orayford  Leigh,  who  had  been  playing 
grandly,  in  the  spacious  manner  of  the 
early  eighties,  inspired  possibly  by  the 
success  tliat  attended  the  heterodoxies  of 
his  partner,  attempted  a  pull,  cocked  the 
bail  feebly  into  the  hands  of  mid-on,  and 
retired  for  a  memoi'able  forty-seven.  At 
this  point,  with  the  score  standing  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty  for  five,  the  umpires 
Teuio\  ed  the  bails,  and  the  sides  adjourned 
for  lunch. 

Claude  gave  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Have  you  enjoyed  it  ?  " 

"Rather.    Haven't  you?" 

"  I  suppose  I  have." 

It  was  not  until  the  question  was  asked 
that  Lawford  realised  that  the  time  had 
passed  veiy  pleasantly.  The  world  had  lost 
its  colour.  It  was  crusliingly  grey  and 
proapectless.  Surely,  it  was  well  to  look 
through  a  child's  eyes  upon  a  universe  new- 
created,  where  grass  was  green  and  where 
white-clad  heroes  strutted  in  the  sunshine 
superbly. 

Why  break  hinwelf  against  the  door  of  a 
Paradise  locked  against  him  by  an  irrevocable, 
albeit  feminine  "  No  "  ?  He  would  see  the 
match  through  with  these  young  sportsmen. 
The  resolution  was  natural  enough.  Men  in 
Lawford's  condition  will  cling  to  any  company 
they  liappen  to  be  in,  afraid  of  the  self- 
discoveries  they  may  light  upon  the  minute 
they  are  left  alone. 

Max  and  his  brothers  had  their  heads 
together,  discussing  the  propriety  of  invitmg 


the  great  man  (the  secret  had  come  out)  to 
join  them  at  lunch. 

His  sudden  depression,  Walter  thought, 
showed  that  he  had  come  unprovided. 

"  I  bet  lie  hits  heaps  of  money,"  said 
Claude. 

In  opposition  to  this,  Walter  urged  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Lawford,  like  themselves,  had 
only  obtained  a  view  of  the  game  by  a  gate- 
keeper's complaisance. 

Max  was  sceptical,  but  thought  the 
invitation,  even  if  it  laid  them  open  to 
ridicule,  should  be  extended. 

He  turned  as  red  as  a  new  cricket-ball 
making  the  offer.  Lawford  accepted  eagerly. 

"  He  is  hard  up,"  reflected  Walter. 

"  Bread  pudding,"  said  the  Blue  approv- 
ingly, "and  cold  as  ice."  Encouraged  by 
this,  the  Tyrells  told  of  the  place  bread 
pudding  filled  in  their  economy,  and  were 
pleased  to  find  that  Jjawfoi-d  applauded  their 
resolve  to  keep  it  plain. 

"A  chain  is  a  cliain,"  he  said,  "even  if 
the  links  be  of  candied  peel." 

Later,  Max  related  the  events  of  the 
morning. 

Lawford  thought  he  had  acted  rightly. 

"  Everything  gives  ]>lace  to  a  birthday," 
he  argued.  "  We  will  drink  Claude's  health 
in  ginger-beer  ;  it  shall  be  my  contribu- 
tion'." 

He  ran  off  to  fetch  it. 

Returning  with  six  stone  bottles  in  his 
arms,  he  was  hailed  from  a  coach  top.  He 
looked  up  and  became  an  adult  again — some- 
what ludicrously  fiu'uished. 

"  My  dear  Arthur,  wherever  have  yon 
been  ? " 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  think  you  are 
doing  with  that  ginger-beer  ?  " 

Lawford  deposited  his  bottles  inside  the 
coach  and  climbed  on  to  the  roof.  Jt  was  a 
little  difficult  framing  a  decent  excuse,  hut 
he  got  through  somehow.  His  aunt  seemed 
satisfied. 

"  W^e  thought  you  were  afraid  to  meet 
Miss  Manner." 

Lawford  started,  but  remembered  that  the 
lady  was  the  only  member  of  the  party  whose 
sympathies  were  Oxford. 

"  Gertrude  was  quite  miserable  about  you," 
said  Lawford's  cousin  (the  one  with  hair 
down  her  back)  mischievously.  "  The  score 
was  two  wickets  for  five  when  we  arrived, 
and  I  said,  in  joke,  that  you  daren't  face  us 
after  the  way  yon  had  bragged.  Then  two 
more  wickets  went  down  and  you  didn't 
come.  Gertrude,  I  anv'sin:e.  thought  that 
she  had  seen  thyo|4igi|;t*S^^W,Q@l%a3  quite 
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relieved,  in  spite  of  lier  being  Oxford,  when 
Leigh  helped  liiinself  to  forty-seven." 

Lawford  made  a  gesLure  of  despair. 

"  My  poor,  neglected  child  !  Don't  you 
know  tlijit  it  is  twelve  months  since  the  last 
man  'helped  himself  to  runs?  'Took' 
forty-seven,  i  suppose  you  mean." 

The  cousin  with  hair  down  her  back. 


"  T  did  think  of  yon.  I  was  afraid  you 
might  be  taking  things  too  hardly." 

"  Mattel's  are  not  so  bad  as  all  that,"  said 
Lawford's  uncle  heartily.  "  Cambridge  have 
still  five  wickets  left,  and  while  there  are 
lives  there  is  hope.  By  the  way,  you  have 
not  told  us  what  you  were  doing  with  that 
ginger-beer." 


'■'I  like  Oxford— for  pyea.' " 


whose  one  pride  was  her  mastery  of  slang, 
appealed  for  support  to  an  old  young  man 
with  an  eyeglass. 

Lairford  got  a  word  with  Miss  Gertrude 
Manners. 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  let  concern  for  me 
spoil  your  morning." 
Their  eyes  met, 


Lawford  told  the  story  of  his  morning's 
adventure,  drawing  with  some  humour  the 
contrast  between  the  eldest  and  the  youngest 
boy  when  he  had  caught  sight  of  them — the 
ecstatic  bliss  on  the  face  of  the  child  on  top, 
and  the  hopeless  misery  on  that  of  the  boy 
underneath. 

"  Bring  them  l^et«,'^>ty^^i<awfoi-d'B 
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aunt.  "  I  am  sure  tliey  must  be  nice  little 
fellows  to  liave  given  you  their,  lunch." 

"  I  don't  mind  boys,"  said  the  young  man 
with  the  eyeglass,  ""but  I  tliink  other  kinds 
of  children  are  in  the  way." 

The  youngest  Mi^  Ijawford  refuted  him 
with  a'  grimace  so  opulent  in  diapar^ing 
suggestion  that  everyone  roared. 

"Laura,  my  dear!"  remonstrated  her 
mofciier,  who  imd  laughed  with  the  rest. 

When  the  Tyrells  arrived  they  found  a 
hearty  welcome  awaitini^  them,  and  a  grand 
lunch,  chicken  and  champagne — but  every- 
body knows  what  a  'Varsity  match  linicli  is. 

Claude,  who  sat  over  by  Miss  Manners, 
related  the  happy  circumstance  that  had  led 
to  their  getting  seats. 

"  A  useful  lot  of  friends  you  seem  to  have, 
Lawford,"  said  the  young  man  with  the  eye- 
glass. "  Did  you  find  another  old  school- 
fellow in  the  ginger-beer  man  ?  " 

"I  paid  for  that,"  said  the  Old  Blue 
shortly.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was 
excessively  annoyed. 

It  surprised  Max  that  his  new  friends,  so 
nice  ill  other  ways,  should  in  tiiis  nuitter 
show  such  execrable  form.  Even  the  ladies 
chaffed  Lawford  about  the  lowliness  of  his 
old  schoolfellow. 

As  for  Miss  Manners,  her  amusement  was 
uncontrolled. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  "  you  wouldn't  take 
me  round,  Arthur,  and  introduce  me  to  your 
infiuential  friend  ?  " 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  Lawford. 
CertiiiTdy  he  looked  it. 

"  They  are  going  the  wrong  way,"  said 
Walter,  when  Lawford  and  Miss  Manners 
had  descended. 

"  True,"  said  the  man  with  the  eyeglass, 
"  but  it  is  the  way  most  people  take  sooner 
or  later." 

When  the  play  recommenced,  two  seats 
were  still  empty.  The  innings  dragged 
out  rather  uninterestingly,  closing  for  two 
hundred  and  three.  Although  the  reverse 
of  brilliant,  this  did  not  leave  Cambridge 
without  hope,  as  they  had  on  the  side  a 
really  great  slow  bowler  (so  great  even  that 
the  fact  of  his  being  an  amateur  hiid  not 
blinded  the  public  to  his  merit),  and  a  hurler 
with  moments— wlien  these  occurred  he  would 
put  down  the  most  unplayable  ball  in  two 
hemispheres. 

The  moment  came  when  Oxford's  score 
stood  at  forty  for  none. 

The  frenzy  lasted  four  overs,  and  in  that 
time  the  fate  of  the  match  was  settled. 
Five  wickets  fell  to  the  fast  bowler  (the 


second  over  saw  a  hat  trick),  and  number 
seven  was  so  demoralised  that  he  incon- 
tinently ran  himself  out.  It  was  just  after 
this  last  catastTOphe  that  the  wanderers 
returned  to  the  coach. 

Ijawford  was  wonderfully  happy  (as  a  good 
Cambridge  man  should  be),  but  the  eyes  of 
Miss  Manners  (those  wonderful  partisan  eyes 
of  hers)  were  quite  dim. 

She  took  her  old  seat  next  to  Claude ; 
Lawford,  though  there  really  wasn't  room, 
crushing  in  next  to  her  on  the  other  side. 

In  the  small  boy  tliere  beat  a  heart  of 
chivalry  towards  a  humbled  foe. 

He  slipped  his  hand  into  Miss  Manners'. 
"  Never  mind  ;  you  beat  us  in  the  boat-race, 
you  know." 

Miss  Manners  kissed  him.  She  was  laugh- 
ing now.  It  seemed  that  even  such  a 
calamity  as  six  for  fifty  could  be  made 
tolerable  by  sympathy. 

Things  continued  to  go  wrong  (the  whole 
side  was  out  for  e^hty),  but  Miss  Manners 
remained  radiant. 

Claude  noticed  that  all  the  ladies  kissed 
Miss  Manners,  whilst  among  the  men  it 
seemed  to  be  the  correct  tmng  to  wring 
A.  K.  Lawford's  hand. 

Oxford  went  in  again,  and  at  the  close  of 
play  had  made  eighty-seven  for  four. 

"  And  you  really  are  going  to  walk  eight 
miles  home  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Lawford.  "  Won't 
you  get  very  tired  ?  " 

Claude  said  "  No." 

It  was  not  true,  of  course,  but  he  had 
grown  so  used  to  this  particular  falsehood 
that  it  sounded  true. 

The  coach  overtook  the  boys. 

They  noticed  that  Miss  Manners,  who 
with  A.  K.  Lawfoz'd  occupied  the  back  seat, 
looked  positively  happy. 

"Poor  girl  I"  said  Max  pityingly.  "She 
thinks  because  Oxford  picked  up  a  little  that 
they  will  win.  I  suppose  Lawford  don't  care 
to  tell  her  that  they  haven't  an  earthly." 

"  I  believe  he  had  hold  of  her  hand,"  said 
Walter. 

Claude's  utterance  was  more  daring.  "  If 
I  were  not  Cambridge,  upon  my  word  I 
would  be  Oxford.  I  like  Oxford  — for 
eyes." 

Max  was  silent.  He  had  an  adm'.ssion  of 
error  to  make,  and  it  did  not  come  easily. 
Just  before  they  reached  home  he  told 
Claude  that  the  stain  of  childhood  that 
had.  lain  on  him  (undeservedly  lain  on  him 
recently)  was  removed,  and  that  if  in  the 
future  he  chose  to  consider  himself  a  boy. 
no  one  would  [(^ 


BRITISH  ORCHIDS. 

DESCEIBED  AND  PHOTOGtEAPHED 

Bt  THOMAS  EDWARD  WILLIAMS. 


IT  is  in  the  early  summer,  when  Nature  is 
dressed  in  lier  fresh  mantle  of  green,  fchat  we 
may  go  forth  to  our  happy  hunting-grounds 
in  search  of  British  orchids,  which  are  the  most 
interesting  of  all  our  wild  flowers.  I  am  not  going 
to  write  a  learned  article  on  the  subject — most 
profound  and  scliolarly  botanists,  it  is  not  for  you 
— but  shall  merely  try  to  interest  those  who,  like 
myself,  And  pleasure  in  seeking  for  the  treasures 
of  the  wood  and  field.  Xeitlier  will  botanical 
names  be  employed  more  than  is  necessary  ;  for 
some  of  them  are  big— very  big,  for  very  little 
flowers.  I  have  beard  a  tale  of  a  lady,  who  once 
asked  a  botanist  if  he  would  teach  her  daughters 
botany — she  thought  it  would  be  so  interesting  for 
them.  She  had  gone  in  for  it  when  young,  she 
said,  "  but  the  names  were  so  dreadful  ;  the  only 
ones  she  could  remember  were  :  DeJIrium  tremens. 
and  Aurora  boreali.s.'''  These  names  have  dropped 
out  of  botiny  since  the  time  when  she  was  young. 

Kveryone  has  seen  the  tropical 
their  various  foi'ms  of  beauty, 
colour,  and  fantastic  shapes ; 
they  have  become  the  fashion- 
able buttonhole  of  the  day  with 
many.  Some  of  them  are  carni- 
vorous, catching  flies,  etc.,  to 
feed  on,  as  many  of  onr  insecti- 
vorous plants  do,  such  as  the 
sundew,  butterworts,  etc.  The 
orcltids  that  we  are  in  search  of 
are  not  so  pretentious  as  their 
tropical  brethren,  yet  they  are 
none  the  le^  beautiful  in  their 
way  ;  neither  are  they  epiphyte, 
as  many  of  the  tropical  ones  are, 
but  are  all  terrestrial. 

All  our  British  orchids  have 
either  fibrous  or  tuberous  roots 
—  some  olive  -  shaped,  JiS  iu 
Orchis  masmia ;  or  palmate,  as  in 
Ori-his  macvlata ;  fibrous,  as  in 
Listera  ovaia. 

The  orchis  that  appears  first 
is  the  Orchis  mascula  (early 
purple  orchis). 

"  The  sanguine  flower  inscribed 
with    woe,"    which  blooms, 
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according  to  the  mildness  of  the  season,  froni 
the  latter  part  of  April,  thiuiigh  May  and 
June.  The  plant  grows  abont  a  foot  liigSi,  and 
is  to  be  found  in  woods  and  pastures,  sliowiiig 
its  purple  spike  of  bloom  beside  the  blue  of  the 
wild  liyaciiith  and  Llie  delicate  white  bloom  of 
the  wood  iuifojone.  The  leaves  are  stained 
with  dark  purple  spots,  oblong,  and  elaspirg  thi' 
stem  ;  the  stem  is  solitary,  with  the  erect  cluster 
of  purple  flowers  mottled  with  siiades  differing 
in  light  and  dark.  The  flower  has  a  twisted 
ovary,  and  has  a  long  spur  twisted  upward,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  photograph  ;  the  roots  are 
tuberous  and  olive-shaped.  You  will  observe 
that  the  roots  arc  on  tiie  top  of  the  tubers, 
whereiis  in  the  iiyacinth  that  grows  by  its  side 
the  routs  grow  from  the  bottom  of  the  bulb. 

So   tltat,  by 
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Side  view. 
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tilis  wonder- 
ful provision 

of  Nature,  the  plants  can  grow  side  by  side  without  crowding 
utie  another  out  by  the  roots,  as  one  is  on  the  top  of  the 
soil,  the  other  delving  down  in  the  earth. 

Now,  what  does  this  plant  want  with  two  tubers  ?  It 
does  not  need  the  two — it  only  needs  one,  personally  ;  the 
shri  veiled-looking  one  of  the  two  is  the  one  that  is 
supplying  ail  its  needs.  The  other  is  the  one  that  will 
produce  the  plant  and  bloom  of  next  year ;  it  is  now 
preparing  all  tlic  starch  required  to  bring  forth,  in  the 
coming  spring,  a  bloom  to  gladden  the  heart  of  anyone  who 
may  chance  to  see  it,  and  to  supply  nectar  to  the  humble-bee 
that  will  be  sure  to  find  it  out  and  pay  its  homage  to  it. 
And  so  the  silent  workings  of  Nature  go  on  year  by  year 
under  the  soil,  guided  and  watched  over  by  the  wisdom, 
power,  and  love  of  the  Supreme  Being  who  overrules  all. 
Each  year  it  wanders  farther  away  from  the  old  homestead 
in  which  its  progenitor  started  life,  tilthough  some  botanists 
say  that  it 


returns  to 
the  spot  it 
stiirted  from 

in  four  yeai's.  To  many  the  beauty  of  the 
flower  may  be  spoiled  by  the  scent,  "which  is 
not  pleasant.  This  is  more  conspicuous  in  the 
evening. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Malan,  of  Bourne- 
mouth, for  the  flower  of  the  early  purple 
orchis  which  I  have  photographed.  He  is  an 
enthusiast  on  orchids,  and  has  contributed 
several  pleasant  articles  on  the  early  purple 
orchis  in  Hardwicl'e"»  Science  Gossip.  In  an 
article  entitled,  "Fifty  Facts  about  Orchis 
Masc\da,"  he  says  (Fact  3)  :  "  It  has  a  well- 
established  claim  to  be  considered  the  typo  of 
our  orchidca?,  because  our  illustrious  country- 
man, Charles  Darwin,  bestowed  so  much  time 
on  it,  and  also  because  it  occurs  ia  forty-nine 
out  of  the  fifty-two  counties  of  England  and 
Wales.    The  counties  of  Brecon,  Glamorgan, 
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and  Merionctli  •mv.  the  onlv  ones  in  which  it  does  not 
occur." 

Tliece  is  an  old  legend  connected  with  the  wild  hviicintb, 
that  the  firoek  letters  at.  (alas)  could  be  seen  on  the  leaves.  It 
states  that  Apollo,  "a  being  fraught  with  all  earth's  richest 
gifts,"  was  bound  in  a  close  friendship  with  young  Hyacinthus. 
Zephyr  loved  Hyacinthua,  too ;  but  Hyacinthus  had  no  room 
in  his  heart  for  anyone  but  Apollo.  Zephyr  became  mad  with 
jealousy  and  hate,  and  murdered  Hyacinthus.    Then  Apollo — 

Siade  tliie  scarlet  flower 
Spring  from  the  dismal  flood,  and  on  its  leai  es 
Impressed  the  words  of  grief,  Al,  at! 

But  Linnteus 


TIJBEBS  OF  OKOIIIS  MASCLI.A. 

sometimes  to  his  proboscis,  liy  a  gum  which 
speedily  sets  and  hardens  ;  then  he  goes  off, 
gaily  "gathering  nectar,"  to  the  next  flower, 
and  the  pollinia  is  so  placed  that  it  meets 
and  touches  the  sticky,  stigniatic  surface, 
and  leaves,  some  of  the  pollen  on  it,  and  so 
fertilisation  is  completed  ;  and  he  will 
probably  bring  away  another  pollinia  with 
him,  so  that  there  are  often  several  attached 
to  him,  much  to  his  discomfort  and  the 
wonderment  of  his  fellow  bees  who  may 
meet  him.    For  a  more  technical  description 


EKI.ARCED  Fr.OWF.li  OV  OltCIIlS 
JIOHIO. 


"distinctly 
describes  our 
bhie-bell  as  *  un- 
lettered'— -i.e.,  in 
no  way  marked, 
as  antiquity  was 

supposed  to  assert."  The  early  purple  orchis 
IS  more  likely  to  be  the  flower  meant  than  the 
hyacinth. 

The  flowers  arc  fertilised  by  the  humble- 
bee.  In  simple  language  the  process  is  this  : 
the  humble-bee  inserts  his  proboscis  into  the 
long  nectary  or  spur  in  search  of  honey,  and 
in  so  doing  gets  the  pollinia  detached  from 
the  flower  mid  attached  to  his  head,  and 
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PALMATE  TUDEI!  OF  ORCHIS 
MACULATA. 


objective,  they 
!irc  like  small 
b;t^s  beauti- 
fully covered 
with  net.  The 
seeds  of  the 
orchis  take  a 
long  time  to 

germinate — seven  years  at  the  least,  I  believe  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  picking  a  flower  (of  the  bee 
orchis,  at  any  rate)  prevents  it  blooming  for 
three  years. 

The  next  orchis  that  will  bo  found  in  bloom 
about  the  same  time  as  the  early  purple  is 
Orchis  Mofio  (green-winged  meadow  orchis). 
This  is  not  such  a  tall  plant  as  the  former, 


would  refer  you  to  "  T!ie  rertiliFation  of  Orchids,"  by  Psirwin 
— most  interesting  reading. 

The  polhnia  makes  a  pretty  microscopical  object,  as  also  the  dark 
spot  in  the  leaf.  The  latter  is  easily  mounted — all  that  is  necessary 
is  a  clean  sKp  of  glass  ;  peel  off  the  outside  skin  of  the  leaf  on  both 
sides,  and  you  have  a  thin  pink  or  purple  transparent  tissue  as  the 
result ;  press  this  on  the  glass — it  will  stick  of  itself — and  you  have 
your  slide.  When  dry,  a  coat  of  clear  varnish  will  preserve  it.  The 
seeds  are  worth  microscopical  examination ;  with  a  one- 
eighth  inch 
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although  it 
resembles  it  in 
habit ;  it  bears 
fewer  flowers 
in  a  cluster, 
and  can  be 
distinguished 
by  its  side 
sepals,  which, 
instead  of 
being  coloured 
like  thecorolla., 
are  noticeably 
marked  with 
[larallcl  green 
veins  or  stripes, 
and  bent  up- 
ward, forming 
a  kind  of  hood 
orhelmet.  The 
scent  of  this 
iiower  is  not 
unpleasant, 

[ike  the  early  purple  orchis.  The  leaves  are  of  a  light 
green  and  not  spotted.  When  we  find  the  Orchis  maculata 
(spotted  orchis),  the  trees  will  be  all  in  their  summer  glory, 
for  it  is  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  that  it  blooms, 
iis  do  most  of  the  remaining  orchids  that  I  shall  mention. 
The  spotted  orchis  is  very  plentiful,  growing  everywhere, 
in  fields  and  woods  ;  on  the  heaths  and  commons  around 
IJournemonth  it  grows  profusely.  Its  leaves  are  spotted 
like  the  purple  orchis,  but  the  markings  arc  mncii  smaller 
and  more  conspicuous,  as  the  leaves  are  much  lighter. 
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scent.  It 
grows  about 
six  i  n  c  li  e  s 
high.  If  I 
r  c  ni  e  111  b  c  r 
rightly,  tlie 
one  I  photo- 
graphed, and 
produce  here, 
was  rather  a, 
short  one. 
Some  that  I 
found  last 
s  11  m  m  e  r  , 
growing  in 
damp  posi- 
tions, were 
quite  eighteen 
inches  higli, 
but  I  un- 
fortunately 
neglected  to 
photograph 
them. 

In  this 

same  damp  swamp  at  Swanage  I  found  some  fine  specimens 
of  Orchis  latifolia  (marsli  orcliis).  It  is  si  pretty  flower, 
eqnal,  fco  my  thinking:,  to  tlic  early  purple  :  it  grows  eighteen 

to  twenty-two 


The  spike  is  crowded,  and  the  flowere  are 
carmine  to  a  pale  pink,  and  spotted  and 
streaked  with  dark  lines  and  spots.  Its  root 
is  palmate.     The  flowers  have  a  pleasant 


s\^'EET-sCENTBD  ORCHIS.    Gymrmdenia  catwpeea. 


sroi'TED  OKCHIS.    OrchU  maculata. 


inches  high, 
and  some  of 
the  specimens 
that  I  saw 
were  taller 
even  than 
that.  The 
leaves  are 
remarkably 
erect  and  the 
whole  plant  is 
very  strong ; 
tlie  flowers  are 
eiiher  rose- 
coloured  or 
purple,  and  the  bracts,  which  taper  to  a  fine 
point,  are  longer  than  the  flowers  ;  the  roots 
are  palmate.  This,  as  well  as  all  the  foregoing, 
occasionally  bears  white  flowers,  especially  the 
green-winged  orchis. 

I  had  a  bunch  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
marsh  and  spotted  or(;his  in  my  hand  when  I 
went  into  my  usual  retreat  at  Swauagc,  one 
afternoon  last  summer,  for  "  a  f;u])  that  cheers, 
but  not  inebriates,"  before  taking  steamer  for 
Bournemouth  :  and  as  Iz-was  "  mv'vas  up," 
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the  mistress  of  the  establishment,  one  of  the  old  resi- 
dents, said,  "  What  beautiful  flowers  you  have  !  Do 
ihey  grow  wild  ?  "  "  Yes,"  I  said,  and  I  told  her  what 
they  were.  "  "Where  did  you  get  them  ?  "  she  asked. 
"Not  far  from  here,  in  a  marshy  spot,"  I  rephed. 
"Well,  I  never  knew  such  lovely  flowers  grew  wild 
about  here  before,"  was  her  wondering  remark.  And 
she  chose  the  word  "  lovely  "  advisedly,  for  they  were 
beauties,  and  were  greatly  admired  in  my  vases  at 

home  by  all  who 
saw  tlicm,  for 
many  days.  You, 
too,  may  get  some, 
if  you  do  not 
mind  the  trouble 
of  searching  for 
them ;  they  will 
I'cpay  you  for  it. 
You  will  be  able 
to  bavo  them,  not 
exactly  "  a  joy  for 
ever,"  but  a  joy 
for  many  days  to 
come.  You  will 
be  able  to  feast  on 
their  beauty  in 
your  rooms,  and 
when  winter  is 
with  you,  with  its 
blustering  and  its 
storms,  and  you 
are  sitting  by  the 
fireside  with  your 
feet  on  the 
fender,  musing 
and  thinking  in 
the  firelight,  you 
will  he  able  to  let 
your  thoughts  run 
away  to  that 
Slimmer  after- 
noon, when  yon 
gaily  scrambled  up 
hill  and  down  dale 
iu  search  of  these 
orchis,  and  tlie 
vision  of  the 
flowers  will  be  in 

your  eye,  the  scent  of  the  fields  in  your  nostrils,  and 
the  joy  of  summer  in  your  heart. 

In  quite  a  dilferent  soil  to  the  last  is  found  the 
Orclm  pyramidalu  (pynimidal  orchis).  This  plant 
cannot  live  in  the  swamp  and  marshes  of  the  earth  ; 
but  give  it  a  chalk  or  linKstone  soil,  and  there  it  will 

grow  in  abundance.    As  its  name  implies,  its  flowers  are  ,  ^  „„*.™„«7,'. 

r      ,        1 .,  .  ,       , ,    ,          ^  1,11  LADT  s  TRE39ES.    Smranmus  avtumnalii. 

Ill  shape  hke  a  pynunid.     it  bas  a  somewhat  slender 

stem,  and  on  the 'top  grows  a  pyramid  of  closely  packed,  small,  rose-coloured  flowers,  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  slenderness  and  length  of  the  spur.    It  has  an  ^reeable  scent. 

Gymnadenia  conopsea  (sweet-scented  orchis)  has  rose-pnrple  flowerSj-but  ther  are  not 
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Spotted  as  in  the 
spotted  orchis, 
whieh  it  somewhat 
resembles.  It  is 
exceedingly 
fragrant. 

L'istera  ovata 
(tvvay  -  blade)  fre- 
quents woods  and 
sometimes  the 
fields  adjoining.  It 
grows  from  twelve 
to  cig])teen  inches 
high  ;  it  has  two 
large,  coarse  leaves 
that  look  like  the 
greater  plantain  ; 
between  them  the 
slender  stem,  with 
insignificant  green 
flowers,  arises. 
Unimportant  as  the 
flower  of  this  orchis 
looks  (each  floret 
being  barely  two- 
eighths  of  an  inch 
long),  yet  such  men 
as  Darwin,  Dr. 
Hooker,  etc.,  have 
spent  much  time 
over  it  and  given 
the  results  of  their 
investigations  to 
the  world.  Darwin, 


TWAV-HLADE,  WITH  FLOWKRS  UN  EXPANDED  AND 

FiBKous  ROOT.    Lilfera  ovata. 


BUTTERFLY  ORCHIS.    IlabtTiav'm  bifdia. 

ill  Ilia  "  Fertilisation  of  Orchids,"  s})eaks  of  it 
thus:  "This  orchid  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  whole  order."  The  only  specimen  of 
which  I  have  a  photograph  does  not  show  the 
flower  properly,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  as  it  was 
taken  before  the  flower  was  fully  expanded, 
the  object  being  to  show  the  fibrous  roots  ; 
this  year  I  was  unable  to  get  a  specimen. 

Space  will  only  allow  me  now  briefly  to 
mention  the  three  oi-chida  that  I  have 
photographed,  that  i-esemble  in  form,  shape, 
and  colour,  insects,  and  which  are  less 
common  than  the  ones  I  have  already 
described.     The  f^^t  ,  ot^}^^^<JJphrys 
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aranifera  (spider  orchis),  the  lower  lip  of  the 
corolla  Ijein^  marked  like  a  spider  ;  but, 
aliliough  I'ai'er,  it  is  iidL  such  a  beauty  as 
Ophrys  apif'era  (bee  orchis)  which  is  beauti- 
fully marked  in 
colours  and  closely 
resembles  the 
humble-bee.  Both 
these  like  limestone 
or  chalky  soil. 

The  third  one, 
Habenaria  hifolia 
(butterfly  orchis), 
has  a  stem  about  a 
foot  high,  bearing  a 
long,  loose  cluster 
of  greenisii  -white 
flowers.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the 
length  of  its  spur, 
and  is  fertilised  by 
the  privet  hawk- 
moth,  whose  pro- 
boscis is  made  to  fit 
this  long  nectary. 
The  resemblance  to 
a  butterfly  is  slight. 
The  scent  is  .deli- 
cious in  the  evening. 

The  Epipactis 
palustris  (marsh 
helleborine)  is  a 
pretty  flower  grow- 
ing in  marshy 
ground  near  the 
sea  ;  the  more  of  a 
swamp,  the  better  it 
flourishes.  It  has 
a  spike  of  shghtly 
drooping  flowers 
internally  a  dirty 
white,  streaked 
with  pink  or 
purple,  the  lip 
white,  variegated 
with  crimson  or 
pink.  It  is  not 
plentiful. 

The  lastr  one  I  must  mention  Is  Spiranthus 
autumrudis  (lady's  tresses).  This  is  a 
curious  little  specimen  four  to  six  inches 
high ;  a  spike  of  small  white  flowers,  which 
all  turn  one  way  and  in  a  spiral  manner. 


The  scent  is  very  delightful  in  the 
evening. 

If  this  feeble  attempt  to  show  some  of  the 
beantv  tliat  licH  in  a.  common  wild  flower 


BKE  OKCHiB.    Ophrys  apifera, 

has  inspired  you  with  a  desire  to  search  out 
these  floral  gems,  and  make  their  fuller 
acquaintance,  then  I  can  assure  you  that  you 
will  not  be  disappointed  when  you  see,  for 
yourself,  one  or  all  of  our  British  orchids. 
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THOMPSON'S  PROGRESS 


By  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE.* 


No.  IV.-THE  MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN  MKS.  THOMPSON. 


TC.wp'^E-i 


HE  British 
Islands  are  pre- 
eminently the 
oounti'y  of  the 
sportsman  and 
the  animal- 
lover,  and 
amongst  coun- 
try gentlemen 
there  are  those- 
who  can  afford 
to  give  all  their 
waking  hours  to 
the  contempla- 
tion of  these 
pursuits.  Mr. 
Thomas  Thompson  was  a  man  of  many 
interests— the  making  of  money,  and  the 
gathering  together  of  tlic  reins  of  power  into 
his  hands  took  up  mucli  of  his  time  ;  but  he 
contrived  to  apportion  a  ])art  of  each  week 
to  sport,  and  it  was  hard  to  find  anyone, 
even  amongst  those  who  dedicated  a  life-span 
to  it,  who  could  follow  more  accurately  tlic 
habita  of  game  animals  and  birds.  A 
poacher  he  had  been  in  his  pre-opulent  days, 
and  a  poacher  hK^pmained  even  after  he 
had  arrived  at  consicjerable  fortune,  through 
sheer  inability  to  teaj.  himself  away  from  the 
illegitimate  joys  of  a  lonely  raid. 

It  was  a  poaching  exploit  whieli  brought 
him  first  into  touch  with  the  huly  wlio  after- 
wards became  his  wife ;  and  though  he 
appeared  before  her  then  in  the  poorest  of 
lights,  and  inspired  her  merely  wiili  disgust 
and  contempt,  it  is  typical  of  him  that  even 
whilst  he  was  conscious  that  her  eye  felt  upon 
him  with  undiluted  scorn,  he  determined 
that  somehow  or  other  she  should  go  through 
the  marriage  service  in  his  company.  More- 
over, at  the  time,  he  was  engaged  to  another 
woman,  and  had  parted  with  her  not  half  a 
day  before. 

At  that  date  it  was  the  sohd  custom  of 
Bradford  business  men  to  apply  themseh't^s 
steadily  to  their  affairs  without  intermission. 
They  took  holiday  on  Sundays  and  Christmas 

*  Copyright,  1901,  by  Cutcliffie  Hyne,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


Days— that  is,  they  only  thought  and  planned 
on  these  days,  and  put  no  pen  to  paper,  and 
when  they  went  to  chapel,  they  made  it  quite 
clear  that  besides  their  cash  contributions, 

the  time  \vhi(;h  they  were  giving  to  the 
Almighty  had  also  its  liigh  pecuniaiy  value. 

Tom,  with  no  respect  for  tradition  to  start 
upon,  never  allowed  liimself  to  get  entangled 
too  mu(-li  by  local  custom.  He  found  that 
lie  could  work  best,  and  that  the  brightest 
ideas  came  to  him,  when  he  was  moving 
about  and  in  the  open  air,  and  so  round  he 
moved,  building  up  business  connections  in 
France,  Germany,andtheContinent  generally, 
in  North  America,  and  even  in  China,  where 
the  Thompson  and  Asquith  "chop"  was  a 
trade-mark  which  found  very  high  Celestial 
favour.  Hophni  Asquith  made  him  a  perfect 
partner.  Hoplmi  was  a  sedentary  creature, 
with  no  originahty,  and  a  wonderful  genius 
for  carrying  out  to  the  letter  Tom's  insti'uc- 
tions,  and  a  whole-hearted  love  for  routine. 
Hoplini's  one  miserable  week-day  of  the  year 
was  Christmas  Day,  when  custom  forced  him 
to  take  a  vacation,  and  he  looked  forward 
with  pleasure  tc  those  rare  years  when 
Christmae  sensibly  fell  on  a  Sunday,  and 
there  was  no  useless  frittering  away  of  good 
working  time. 

Hophni  during  all  his  life  had  paid  atten- 
tion to  one  woman  only,  loving  her  from  the 
iirst  and  always,  and  had  married  early. 
Tom  liail  announced  himself  as  "  not  a 
marrying  man,"  had  taken  a  keen  delight  in 
women's  society,  and  remained  a  bachelor  at 
twenty-nine.  By  that  time  he  was  a  man  of 
considerable  wealth,  was  asked  out  to  every- 
thing that  was  going  in  which  marriageable 
young  women  were  concerned,  and  one  day 
it  struck  liim  that  he  was  wasting'more  time 
over  this  kind  of  intercourse  than  he  could 
strictly  afford.  This  frivoling  about  with 
the  other  sex  and  enjoying  their  society  was 
interfering  with  that  rapid  advancement  of 
the  fortunes  of  T.  Thompson  which  was 
the  principal  occupation  of  his  life.  So  with 
characteristic  decision  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  marry,  as  the  simplest  means  of  choking 
off  some  of  his  invitations,  and  with  charac- 
^^teristic  ^uicl^ess^Je  tt@^f^n  xm 
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through  the  list  of  his  acquaintances,  made 
a  choice,  laid  especial  siege  to  the  lady,  and 
was  engaged  to  her  by  that  day  week.  He 
had  spent  four  whole  evenings  over  the  job, 
and  considered  that  the  expenditure  of  time 
was  lavish. 

The  young  woman  of  his  conquest  was 
the  only  daughter  of  another  Bradfoi-d 
manufacturei'.     Her  father,  being  a  self- 


£18,000  on  her  wedding-day,  and  a  prospect 
of  iniieriting  some  £15(i,000  from  her  father 
on  some  later  occasion.  Her  name  as  a 
spinster  was  Emily  Outhwaite,  and  she  was 
quite  convinced  that,  as  a  signature,  "  Emily 
Thompson"  made  a  better  combination. 

On  the  principle  that  Miss  Outhwaite  was 
the  best  matrimonial  prize  of  the  day  in 
Bradford,  Tom  selected  her  for  himself,  and, 


made  man,  recognised  the  value  of  education, 
and  had  given  her  the  brat  procurable.  As 
a  consequence,  she  could  sing,  drive  a  horse, 
speak  her  tliree  languages,  play  the  piano, 
dress  well  and  dance,  and  manage  a  house. 
She  used  the  local  accent  for  her  English, 
but  only  in  its  move  modified  form.  She 
had  passably  good  looks,  and  knew  how  t^i 
parry  her  hands.    She  would  have  a  dot  of 


as  has  been  stated,  got  her  necessary  consent 
to  the  arrangement.  He  was  not  in  love 
with  her,  nor  she  with  him ;  but  he  liked 
her  well  enough,  and  he  had  observed  her 
for  sufficiently  long  to  be  sure  that  she 
would  look  well  after  his  house,  and  any 
other  houses  or  estates  which  hereafter  he 
might  see  good  to  buy.  He  was  quite  right 
in  this,    He  w^^,,ft;  f^Rj^f^jifeiy^qiiick  and 
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nccuratL'  jiKljio  bot!i  of  cliiinictei'  and  capacity. 
Indeed,  it  was  in  a  lar^e  measure  owing  to 
the  liigh  development  in  him  of  this  talent, 
that  he  had  been  able  to  pick  out  the  smart, 
keen  men  who  served  the  firm  of  Thompson 
and  Asquith,  and  who  were  piling  up  for 
them  such  colossal  protits. 

Ouce  engaged,  Tom  did  the  thing  properly. 
He  bought  a  new  house,  and  set  about  fur- 
nishing it  in  the  beat  style  which  occurred 
to  him ;  he  was  agreeably  lavish  with 
presents  ;  and  he  ga\'c  Miss  Outhwaite  a 
good  deal  more  of  his  own  personal  society 
than  ho  h;id  ever  before  bestowed  on  one 
single  individual  outside  business. 

But  even  for  the  most  cautious  and 
calculating  of  the  human  species,  Chance 
is  a  large  integral  in  the  prescription  of 
Fortune.  If  Tom  had  not  gone  with  the 
Outhwaites  to  the  Moors  Hydropathic  Estab- 
lishment— then  a  great  emporium  of  middle- 
class  fashion  —  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Emily  would  have  been  his  wife,  and  ho 
wonld  have  had  to  work  far  harder  for  his 
admission  to  the  House  of  Ijords.  But  as 
it  was,  he  felt  that  it  was  pa.rt  of  the  game 
of  courtship  to  attend  her  on  this  outing; 
and,  as  one  conse(|uenco,  Miss  Pjmily  Outh- 
waite never  signed  hcrsell'  "  Tiiouipson." 

When  Tom  went  to  the  place,  nothing 
was  further  from  his  mind  than  getting  into 
a  poaching  embroilment ;  but  the  hours  and 
rules  of  the  establishment  undid  him.  They 
treated  him  to  a  bad  high  tea  instead  of 
dinner  ;  they  tilled  the  evening  with  amateur 
singing  and  some  piano  torture  which  jarred 
upon  his  musicjd  tastes  :  and  at  10.15  lights 
went  out  as  a  gt^ntle  hint  tliat  the  hour  had 
arrived  for  bed.  T!ic  peoi)lo  w!io  went  to 
hydropathic  est,ai.>lisliinonts  took  themselves 
seriously  in  those  days,  and  submitted  to  a 
tyranny  which  in  more  liberal  times  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  fanatical. 

Tom  went  to  bed  at  10.15.  He  impressed 
firmly  upon  himself  that  as  he  was  about  to 
marry  he  ought  to  settle  down.  Moreover, 
being  a  man  of  tremendous  will,  he  went  to 
sleep  at  once — also  on  tlio  settling  down 
principle.  But  tliere  Nature  stepped  in. 
Nature  had  endowed  iiini  with  the  faculty 
of  getting  all  the  rest  his  inind  and  body 
needed  in  four  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  so  at  about  2.;!()  a.m.  Tom's  eyes  snapped 
open,  and,  according  to  his  quick  habit, 
there  he  was,  broad  awake. 

Again  the  restlessne^  of  the  man  was  his 
bane.  His  brain  would  not  snbmit  to  lie 
empty.  He  picked  up  some  business  matters 
into  his  thoughts,  hammered  them  through. 


and  presently  iiad  need  to  get  up  and  apply 
himself  to  pencil  and  paper.  He  hafl  an  idea 
for  an  improvement  in  the  jacquard,  and 
sketched  it  out  in  form  ready  for  the 
draughtsman.  A  pattern  in  worsted  coatings 
revealed  itself  to  him  after  much  disentangle- 
ment from  other  patterns,  and  he  got  it 
keyed  down  on  paper  in  those  tiny  chess- 
board squares  of  black  and  white,  which 
mean  so  little  to  the  uninitiated  layman,  and 
yet  explain  every  stitch  of  the  finished 
fabric.  He  reckoned  the  first  invention  was 
worth  £10,000,  and  that  the  other  would 
bring  in  Thompson  and  Asquith  a  clear 
£5,000,  and,  conceiving  that  he  had  done 
enough  towards  commerce  to  satisfy  the 
moment,  went  to  the  window  and  threw 
high  the  sash. 

The  pre-dawn  mists  came  in  to  him  cool 
and  sweet,  the  cackle  of  frogs  sounded  dry 
and  insistent  from  a  pond  up  imder  the 
moor,  and  over  the  dew-spangled  grass  the 
feeding  rabbits  frolicked  in  the  thin  moon- 
light, spreading  the  freshness  of  the  coming 
morn,  and  leaving  behind  them  dark  trails 
amongst  the  bcrbage. 

Tom  stood  iliere  at  the  open  windo.v,  torn 
by  two  proprietors.  Mr.  T.  Thompson,  the 
attianced  husband  of  Miss  Outhwaite,  said, 
"  Go  back  to  bed,  you  fool,  and  drop  those 
old  blackguardly  habits  of  yours.  Cultivate 
respectability,  my  good  sir."  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Tom  Tom's-Son,  the  poacher, 
kept  urging,  "  Come  on,  lad,  and  let's  have 
another  taste  of  the  old  trade."  Tom 
grinned  and  reached  for  his  clothes. 

He  went  downstairs  and  wound  his  way 
through  the  corridors  without  creak  oi 
rustle,  with  his  boots  in  his  hand,  and  a 
heart  beating  with  pleasant  stimulus.  He 
found  a  door  and  unlocked  it.  The  keen, 
moist  air  outside  thrilled  him  to  the  bone. 
"  How  could  men  endure  to  live  in  hous^  ?  " 
he  thought.  And  then,  when  his  boots 
were  laced,  away  he  dived  into  cover,  once 
more  primitive  man,  happy  and  foi'getful 
that  such  things  a,s  trade  and  marriages 
of  convenience  ever  formed  part  of  his 
ambitions. 

Although  a  twelve-stone  man,  he  had 
acquired  the  knack  from  long  poaching  habit 
of  moving  without  noise,  and  to  a  large 
extent  invisibly.  Four  times,  out  of  the 
sheer  delight  of  testing  his  skill,  he  laid 
quick  hands  on  sitting  rabbits  and  lifted 
them  aloft.  But  he  did  not  want  to  burden 
himself  with  a  bag  of  game  just  then,  and 
merely  taking  one  along  with  him  as  a  stand- 
by against  emergencies,  ^?,^pw(v/|^  other 
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three  captives  back  again  on  to  the  wet 
grass,  with  a  tweak  of  tlie  cars  by  way  of 
farewell,  and  whispered  instructions  to  keep 
a  sharper  look-out  for  the  future. 

Everything  m  the  wood  gave  up  interest 
to  him.  He  eyed  over  the  disused  birds' 
nests  on  the  ground  and  in  the  trees,  and 
named  their  former  tenants  ;  he  noted  the 
earthworms  scurrying  home  before  the  near 
approach  of  day ;  he  feasted  his  gaze  on 
three  lemon-coloured  newts  in  a  shallow 
pool  ;  and,  from  the  scantiness  of  two  broods 
of  young  pheasants  which  he  saw,  he  deduced 
that  the  wood  had  been  badly  tended  by 
the  keeper,  and  that  eithei;  the  foxes,  or 
the  vermin,  or  the  hooded  crows  needed  a 
chastening  hand. 

And  then,  when  the  dawn  came,  and  with 
it  the  cry  of  the  corn-crake  and  the  blun- 
dering flight  of'  the  early  bumble-bee,  he 
worked  his  way  down  to  the  riverside  and 
watched  the  trout  begin  to  move  under  the 
young  sunlight.  What  a  pity,  he  thought, 
that  Emily  neither  could  nor  would  appre- 
ciate any  of  this  !  He  had  sounded  her  on 
the  matter  many  times,  but  she  professed 
a  distaste  for  game  otherwise  than  cooked, 
and  did  not  care  to  trace  the  history  of 
trout  further  l)ack  than  the  fishmonger's 
slab.  With  a  bit  of  a  sigh  Tom  got  his  eye 
on  a  fine  fat  two-pounder  drowsing  in  a  pool 
under  the  bank,  and  presently  his  fingers — 
without  asking  his  further  opinion  on  the 
matter — began  to  take  off  his  coat. 

Then  up  went  the  shirt-sleeve,  baring  a 
brawny  arm,  and  Tom  lay,  chin  down, 
amongst  the  dewy  grasses  on  the  bank  and 
took  a  final  observation  of  that  trout.  Well, 
it  might  be  tickled  with  the  naked  arm,  or  it 
might  not ;  the  chances  lay  on  "  not "  ;  and 
all  Tom's  instincts,  botli  business  and  sport- 
ing, always  forced  him  to  go  hard  for 
complete  success  in  everything  he  put  his 
mind  to. 

The  water  was  very  bright,  and  his  arm 
would  stand  out  very  white  against  the 
yellow  clay  bottom.  He  had  all  of  a  clean 
man's  dislike  for  daubing  himself  un- 
necessai'ily,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it 
here  if  he  meant  having  that  trout.  So  lie 
went  further  down  stream,  found  a  lump  of 
wot  clay,  and  with  it  covered  his  arm  and 
fiiigiirs  a  ground  yellow,  leaving  no  spot 
uusmeared.  Then  he  returned  to  his  place 
above  the  contemplative  trout.  Delicately 
the  yellow  fingers  dipped  into  the  water 
without  splash  or  ripple.  Delicately  the 
long  arm  descended,  the  sharp  eyes  above 
directing  it  and  allowing  for  the  water's 


refraction.  The  fiTigers  curved  up  under  the 
fat  trout's  belly,  just  avoiding  the  tail  flukes. 
Tlicn  with  the  flimsiest,  lightest  kind  of 
tickling  they  began  to  work  their  way 
forward. 

From  an  unpractised  hand  the  trout  would 
have  shot  away  with  two  tail-flicks  and  one 
quick  flash  of  sUver.  But  to  Tom's  poacher's 
caress  it  surrendered  itself  in  a  sort  of 
ecstasy,  merely  propelling  itself  languidly 
against  the  stream.  With  exquisite  skill  the 
scamp's  fingers  edged  forward  till  his  tlmmb 
hung  over  the  fluttering  gills,  and  then  there 
was  a  sudden  clutch,  a  fountain  of  water 
drops  under  the  early  morning  sunlight,  and 
the  trout  flew  upwards  and  fell,  a  picture  of 
floundering  fishy  beauty,  amongst  the  dew- 
flecked  grass  blades.  Then  a  crisp,  delicate 
voice  from  behind  said,  "  I  suppose  you  know 
you  arc  poaching  F  " 

To  say  that  Tom  felt  foolish  is  putting  the 
case  mildly.  Half  the  charm  of  these  pre- 
datory excui*8ions  was  the  risk  of  getting 
caught,  and  he  always  prided  himself  on 
avoiding  it.  But  here  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  become  too  nnich  wrapped  np  in  his  sport, 
and  had  not  kept  one  ear  sufficiently  at  the 
service  of  intruders  ;  or  the  lady  had  stalked 
him  with  consummate  quietness  and  art ;  or 
both.  Anyway,  there  she  was,  standing  two 
yards  away,  and  regarding  him  with  a  fine 
contempt. 

"A  rabbit  also,  I  see,  in  the  p6cket  of 
your  coat.  But  I  suppose  you  will  say  it  is 
not  your  coat  ?  " 

A  readier  man  with  his  tongue  than  Mr. 
Thomas  Thompson  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  find  in  all  the  West  Riding  of  Yorfehire 
— which  is  saying  something,  for  the  district 
is  somewhat  noted  for  its  gUb  repartee  ;  but 
just  then  speech  left  hini.  What  a  woman 
was  here  I  He  was  filled  with  amazement  at 
the  mere  sight  of  her.  What  a  woman  for  a 
wife ! 

"  You  have  no  excuse.  You  must  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  river  here  and  the 

woods  are  most  stric^tiy  preserved." 

What  a  voice  she  had,  and  what  a 
carriage  !  She  was  cheaply,  yes,  shabbily 
dressed,  but  how  splendidly  she  Ciirried  her 
clothes.  Emily,  even  in  her  most  domestic 
moments,  would  never  have  worn  a  skirt,  for 
instance,  of  frieze  as  rough  and  as  faded  as 
that,  and  Emily  in  tlie  privacy  of  her 
domestic  circle  could  be  homely  and  even 
slatternly  in  her  attire.  But  Emily  at  her 
smartest  never  carried  clothes  like  that. 
Now  this  was  the  way  that  the  future  Mrs. 
T.  Thompson  ni^i^t  |CitiTy^icr  clotlies. 
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"  You  had  better  come  witli  me  to  the 
keeper's  lodge,  and  he  will  deal  with  you. 
Of  course,  I  can't  trust  you  to  give  me,  your 
proper  name  and  address." 

And  the  pluck  of  her  !  He  was  a  big, 
burly  man,  just  then  very  unbrushed,  and 
wet,  and  clay-smeared,  and  probably  to  the 
female  gaze  very  ruffianly -looking.  She 
must  have  known  that  with  one  hand  he 
could  have  pitched  her  into  the  river  with 
about  the  same  ease  with  which  he  had 
thrown  out  the  trout.  Fancy  Emily  turning 
on  a  poaching  stranger  in  this  way — Emily, 
who  would  no  more  dream  of  going  out  into 
the  early  morning  woods  ^than  she  would 
think  of  climbing  a  chimney — Emily,  who 
studied  early  Victorian  female  helplessness  as 
a  fine  art ! 

"  Please  don't  keep  me  waiting.  Take 
up  your  coat — no,  don't  leave  the  rabbit  or 
that  trout — and  go  along  in  front  of  me  to 
the  keeper's.  Walk  along  the  river  bank 
there." 

Decidedly  this  woman  was  the  most 
desirable  he  had  ever  seen.  Middle  height 
she  was,  with  dark  brown  eyes,  brown  hair, 
and  the  most  exquisite  mouth  and  teeth 
imaginable.  With  a  flash  he  pictured  to 
himself  how  magnificent  she  would  look  in 
the  evening,  and  how  regally  she  would 
wear  diamonds.  Hia  tastes  ran  rather 
violently  to  diamonds  in  those  days — they 
were  gems  which  Bradford  had  a  great 
affection  for.  He  wished  he  could  give  her 
a  great  handful  of  diamonds  there  and  then, 
just  for  the  momentary  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  in  a  different  setting.  But  it  came  to 
him  at  that  moment  that,  although  he  had 
been  devouring  her  with  his  eyes,  so  far  he 
had  not  opened  his  lips  in  speech,  and  so, 
with  an  effort,  he  pulled  himself  together 
and  made  a  blurt  for  it. 

"  I  haven't  an  atom  of  excuse  to  offer  you. 
Of  course  I  was  poaqhing,  and  for  that 
matter  you  saw  me  at  it  with  your  own 
eyes.  The  net  bj^  is  one  rabbit  and  one 
trout,  which,  are  very  much  at  your  service 
if  you  will  let  me  send  them  up  to  your 
house.  I  could  have  taken  about  sixteen 
times  as  much  if  I  had  happened  to  be  on 
the  kill.  You  were  talking  of  your  keeper. 
You  ought  to  make  that  man  attend  more 
to  his  work.  The  pheasants  up  yonder  are 
bringing  off  disgracefully  small  broods." 

The  lady's  tone  grew  more  icy.  "  Ah  !  " 
she  8aid,.puttii^  her  head  back  and  looking 
him  up  and  down,  "  I  took  you  for  a  tramp. 
Am  I  wrong  ?  Are  yon  one  of  the  people 
from  that  hydropathic  place  on  the  hill  ? 


Tom  knelt  down  again  at  the  water's 
edge  and  began  washing  the  clay  from  his 
arm.  "  Yes,  I'm  staying  at  the  hydro, 
and  if  you  want  to  send  a  summons,  you  can 
address  it  there  to  T.  Thompson.  But,  on 
the  whole,  would  it  not  be  simplest  if  you 
were  to  let  me  rent  the  sporting  rights  of 
the  estate  on  a  lease  ?  I  heard  they  were 
to  let.  You  must  be  a  Miss  Norreys,  I 
suppose." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  whether  the 
shootings  are  to  let  or  not.  You  had  better 
see  my  father's  agents  if  the  matter  interestB 
you.  But  for  the  present,  1  know  they 
remain  in  our  hands,  and  I  must  ask  you  to 
take  yourself  back  to  the  public  roads,  or  to 
your  hydro." 

The  amount  of  delicate  coiitenipt  Miss 
Norrcys  put  into  that  popular  abbreviation 
"  hydro  "  filled  Tom's  soul  to  the  brim  with 
delight.  Indeed,  her  whole  uncompromising 
attitude  seemed  to  him  exquisite.  She  had 
nothing  for  him  but  contempt,  and  he  loved 
her  for  it.  No  first  impressions  or  first 
meeting  could  possibly  have  been  more  out 
of  his  favour,  but  the  circumstance  did  not 
ruffle  him  in  the  slightest.  He  intended  to 
make  this  young  woman  his  wife,  and  that 
the  operation  w^ould  be  attended  with  infinite 
difflcuity  would  only  add  to  its  interest. 
There  were  obstacles  in  the  way :  he  was 
himself  engaged  to  someone  else,  and,  for 
anything  he  knew, .  she  might  be  also ;  but 
these  impedimenta  must  be  honourably 
removed.  She  carried  no  wedding-ring  on 
her  marriage-finger,  and  as  he  finished 
washing  the  clay  from  his  own,  and  rolled 
down  his  shirt-sleeve,  he  took  a  very  pious 
vow  to  himself  to  put  one  there,  and  as  he 
pulled  on  his  coat  he  sketched  out  in  plan 
the  first  trenches  of  his  campaign. 

"  I'll  send  the  trout  up  for  your  break- 
fast." 

"  Please  throw  it  into  the  river." 

Tom  laughed  delightedly.  "Not  I.  If 
you  won't  Imve  it,  I'll  take  it  myself,  and  it 
shall  be  stuffed.  One  of  these  days  later 
you  shall  see  it  for  yourself." 

With  wliich,  and  not  giving  the  lady  time 
for  a  further  reply,  he  swung  off  his  cap  to 
her  and  strode  away. 

He  did  not  go  straight  back  to  the 
Moors  Hydropathic  Establishment.  After 
his  custom,when  a  peculiarly  knotty  point  pre- 
sented itself,  he  went  up  on  to  the  heather, 
and  lay  there  in  a  quiet  nook  thinking  it 
through,  till  at  laat  he  saw  his  plan  clearly. 
Then  he  went  down  again,  met  Miss 
Onthwaite,  an^  no^^e^^^j;k|^ar  distaste 
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"  Sent  the  miles  flying  behind  him. 

that  she  was  wearing  diamonds  for  breakfast. 
As  an  engaged  young  woman  she  assumed  a 
proprietary  air  with  him,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  began  to  question  as  to 
whether  her  public  endearments  were  exactly 
in  good  taste.  He  was  somehow  convinced 
that  Miss  Norreys  would  not  Sii.v  "  Yes,  love," 
and  "No,  love,"  and  "Pass" the  buttered 
bread,  love,"  at  the  public  table  of  a  hydro- 
pathic ratablishment,  even  if  she  were 
engaged  to  a  man ;  and  he  was  morally 
certain  that  she  would  never  under  any 


eircnmshinces  throw  a  wet 
sponge  down  from  a  stair- 
head on  to  the  liair  of  a 
comparative  stranger  in 
the  hail  beneath,  as  he 
had  seen  his  Emily  do  the 
night  before.  These  little 
problems  of  taste  Inul 
never  worried  him  before, 
but  since  that  nioniing's 
adventure  he  was  be- 
ginning to  define  to  him- 
self what  was  a  lady  and 
"liat  was  not.  Miss 
Outhwaite  was  clever,  un- 
deniably clever  in  lier  way, 
but  it  appeared  tiiat  there 
were  items  omitted  in  her 
education,  and  she  showed 
no  signs  of  attempting  to 
supply  what  was  missing. 
Rhe  was  very  well  con- 
tented with  liej'self  as  she 
was,  and  contCTited  witli 
Tom.  Tom  iiiinsulf  was 
satisfied  with  neither. 

After  breakfast  tlicy 
walked  together  in  tlie 
grounds,  carefully  keeping 
to  the  paths  for  fear  of 
wet  feet. 

'*  You  know  what  I 
told  you  about  my  poach- 
ing tastes,  Emily  ?  " 

"  Yes,  love.  But  wliy 
go  into  tliat  again  ?  We're 
going  to  forget  all  that 
when  you  marry  and  settle 
down." 

"  Fve  got  to  tell  you 
it  will  never  be  forgotten. 
It's  just  part  of  me,  like 
working  and  making 
money.  If  you  want  a  con- 
fession, here's  one.   I  was 
at  it  again  tliis  morning." 
"  Oh,  how  silly  of  you ! " 
"  And  if  I  stay  in  this  stifling  hydro,  and 
go  to  bed  early,  I  shall  probably  do  the  same 
thing  again  to-morrow," 

"  Didums,"  said  Miss  Outhwaite,  and  laid 
her  head  upon  his  shoulder.  "  It  shall  go 
poaching  every  morning  if  that  pleases  it." 

"  I  got  caught,  too,  and  there's  a  summons 
hanging  over  me  this  minute." 

"Then  I'll  go  without  part  of  my  nest 
present,  love,  and  you  can  bribe  them  to  let 
you  off." 

What  can  one  do  with  an  accommodating 
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youiif^  woman  like  this  ?  Toin  finished  out 
his  walk — on  the  dry  [uiths— and  then 
pleaded  business.  He  suggested  tliat  Kmily 
should  play  croquet.  She  retorted  coquet- 
tishly  enough  that  a  Mr.  Hardcastle,  who 
was  also  staying  in  the  house,  had  already 
invited  her  to  be  his  companion  in  that 
exhilarating  game.  Tom  did  not  recommend 
Hai-dcastle ;  he  was  too  knowing  for  that ; 
but  he  went  away  with  a  most  heartfelt 
prayer  that  Hardcastle  would  prove  an  enter- 
prising yonng  man  of  eloping  tendencies. 

Thereafter  Tom  got  his  horse,  and  that 
intelligent  animal,  knowing  his  master's 
weakness  for  speed,  and  having  soft  turf- 
edges  to  move  upon,  sent  the*miles  flying 
behind  him.  A  train  whirled  Tom  into 
Bradford,  and  his  legs  carried  him  sharply 
across  to  his  bank.  Another  half-minute 
saw  liim  in  the  manager's  room,  with  the 
door  sUufe.  It  took  him  sixty  seconds  to 
outline  his  scheme  and  explain  the  amount 
of  financial  backing  he  required. 

The  bank  manager  pursed  his  lips  in  a 
noiseless  whistle.  "  I  knew  you  weren't 
exactly  scared  of  size  in  your  speculations, 
Tom,  but  you  aren't  exactly  all  Bradford, 
you  know." 

"  I'm  not  asking  you  to  liold  the  dog. 
You'll  have  the  wool  as  your  security, 
and  for  cover  against  a  drop  in  prices, 
you've  Thomj«on  and  Asquith.  I  won't 
insalt  your  intelligence  by  telling  you 
what  that  firm  would  squeeze  out  to  at  a 
pinch." 

"Xo,  Tom,  I  know  what  your  firm's  worth, 
about  as  well  as  you  do  yourself.  It's  niy 
business  to  know.  But  it's  a  mountain  of 
brass  you're  asking  for.  We're  fairly  big, 
and  we  can  lay  hold  of  cash  easily,  but  we 
are  not  exactly  the  Bank  of  England  for 
size,  you  know." 

"  You  can  split  your  holding.  And  if  you 
don't  care  for  the  offer — — "  Tom  gently 
indicated  with  his  thumb  that  there  was 
another  bank  open  for  business  not  very  far 
away.  "  Besides,  as  I  toM  you,  I'm  willing 
to  pay  through  the  nose  for  the  accommoda- 
tion. It  will  make  you  the  biggest  year  your 
bank  has  ever  had." 

"  Or  the  worst." 

"  I  always  thought  you'd  au  idea  T. 
Thompson  was  a  pretty  level-headed  sort  of 
business  man  ?  I  stiirted  with  practically 
nothing  when  I  joined  Hophni  Asquith,  not 
very  long  ago,  and  you  know  what  I  have 
put  together.  Now,  does  it  strike  yon  that 
I'd  deliberately  speculate  with  all  I've  got, 
credit  and  cash,  on  one  throw  of  the  game, 


unless  I'd  a  pretty  good  certainty  of  getting 
it  all  back  again  —  with  f  eathere  on  it  ?  " 

"  Never  knew  a  man  yet  who  went  into  a 
speculation  without  assuring  me  he  was  dead 
sure  to  come  out  a  winner.  Wouldn't  some- 
thing smaller  satisfy  you  ?  " 

"No.  Nibbling  at  it  would  be  simply 
chucking  the  money  away.  It's  a  corner  or 
nothing." 

The  bank  manager  stabbed  patterns  in  his 
blotting  paper. 

Tom  looked  at  his  watch.    "  Well  ?  " 

"  1  back  T.  Thompson.  Subject,  of  course, 
to  my  other  two  partners'  approval.  I've 
got  to  consult  them  on  a  big  affair  like  this." 

"  They'll  agree.  J  know  wliat  you  say 
goes.  You  won't  regret  it.  Good-bye.  See 
you  again  when  it's  over," 

Curiously  enough  Hophni  Asquith  fell  in 
love  with  the  scheme  at  once.  Few  financial 
speculations  were  too  wild  for  Hophui's  taste, 
though  if  anyone  had  hinted  that  he  was  a 
gambler,  he  would  have  bristled  out  as  a 
picture  of  outraged  propriety.  Yet  gambler 
he  was,  and  gambler  Tom  was  not.  Tom's 
speculations  to  the  uninitiated  might  many 
of  them  look  perilously  risky,  but  Tom  never 
touched  anything  that  he  did  not  see  through 
to  the  further  side,  and  he  tended  the  inter- 
niediate  steps  with  a  care  which  would  have 
surprised  many  people  who  only  saw  the 
apparent  ease  with  which  his  mips  came  off. 

"  Now,  lad,"  said  Tom,  "  you're  a  bit  of  a 
fool  to  go  in  on  what  I've  told  you  so  far. 
I  haven't  yet  shown  you  the  thing  that'll 
clinch  it."  He  clapped  down  a  rough  sk(;r,ch 
on  the  desk.  "  How's  that?  I've  had  those 
improvements  in  mind  for  long  enough,  but 
this  morning,  about  three  o'clock,  1  woke 
and  lit  a  candle,  and  got  them  down  on 
paper.  Is  the  sketch  good  enough  to  draw 
from  ?  " 

"Splendid.  I'll  get  out  the  working 
drawings  myself.  We  must  keep  it  between 
our  own  four  ey^.  It  won't  do  to  risk 
letting  this  slip  out." 

'*  Not  much.  And  then  get  the  parts 
made  quietly  at  different  shops.  It  will  take 
no  time  to  assemble  tiiem  when  they  are  all 
ready.  And  we  won't  take  out  a  provisional 
specification  tiil  the  very  last  moment." 

Hophni  pulled  delightedly  at  his  square 
red  whisker.  "There'll  be  a  perfect  rage 
over  this  when  when  we  get  it  out.  It  will 
double  the  consumption  of  Botany  yarns." 

*'  No,  it  won't,  lad.  There's  only  a  cei'tain 
amount  of  Botany  wool  here  in  England,  and 
you  can't  expand  it.  But  if  it  doesn't  send 
l^rices  flying  up,  r^^|j:je]@^ogl\^P"'^ 
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arc  (low'ii  jii^^t  now,  iiiul  down  tliey  nmst  stay 
till  we  are  througli  with  our  Imyiiig.  The 
fools  still  sliy  at  this  tine  BoUmy  wool.  By 
guy!  if  tliL-y  coukt  only  see  a  little  further 
than  their  noses,  we'd  l>e  rushed  by  half  the 
big  capitalistfi  in.  Europe.  But  as  ifc  is,  we 
shall  get  iu  cheap,  and  we'll  make  bur  pile, 
and  in  another  year  or  two's  time  we'll  be 
as  big  capitalists  as  any  of  them." 

"  "iVool  sales  begin  to-moiTOW.  We've  a 
bnyer  of  our  own  now.  Are  you  going  to 
give  him  orders  ?" 

"  I  doubt  hia  nerve.  I  sliali  go  up  to 
town  to-night  myself.  Besides,"  here  Tom 
grinned,  "  somebody  will  have  to  satisfy  the 
bi-okers  that  Thompson  and  Asquith  have 
enough  backing  to  see  it  through.  I  think 
my  tongue  ^va8  built  specially  for  a  job  like 
that." 

Tom  went  out  then,  and  called  at  his 
solicitor's.  "  Do  you  know  Mr.  Norreya  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Know  of  liini  ?  Proud  .  old  follow  ! 
Nothing  in  your  line,  Mr.  Thompson.  He's 
got  a  soul  above  manufacturers,  even  if  they 


are  nierciiants  as  well.  His  people  liave 
owned  the  pla(!e  out  there  four  liumlred 
years." 

"  And  I  cropped  up  yesterday.  Yes,  1  see 
the  point  of  view.  Lot  of  sons,  liasn't 
he?" 

"  One.  Five  daughters.  I  know  them 
all  by  sight  rather  well.  We  meet  occa- 
sionally." 

"  There's  one  of  the  daughters  with  dark 
brown  eyes.    Stands  five  feet  three  and  a 

half.    Brown  hair  ^"   Tom  went  through 

with  an  accurate  description. 

"Oh,  yes;  that  will  be  Mary.  She's 
rather  different  from  the  rest.  You  seem 
to  have  got  her  pretty  well  off  by  heart."  ■ 

"  I've  just  seen  her  once ;  but  she  struck 
me.  Much  obliged  for  the  information.  I 
may  want  something  more  from  you  later ; 
but  that's  aU  just  now.  Good-bye." 

Tom's  quick  walk  took  him  next  to  an 
upstairs  room  where  a  shabby  man  was 
painting. 

"  Hullo,  Tom  !  It's  a  wonder  to  see  yon 
in  business  hours."  Tom  was  looking  shai-ply 
round  the  walls. 
"  Surely  yon  are  too 
much  of  a  Pliilistine 
to  think  of  buying 
<me  of  my  pictures. 
Oil,  I  forgot,  though. 
Y'ou're  going  to  be 
married,  aren't  you, 
you  lucky  dog?  You 
want  something  to 
hang  on  the  walls  of 
yoiu"  dining-room  ? 

Now,  this  " 

"  Look  here,  Mr. 
Robins,  can  you  do 
me  a  commission  ?  " 
"  Certainly." 
"  A  portrait  ?  " 
"  As  good  as  one 
of  tlieK. A. 's, though 
I  say  it,  who  am  a 
hickless  scarecrow. 
Twenty  guineas  is 
my  usual  fee,  but  to 
an  old  friend  like 
you- 


"' Don't  humbug  me  now,  Tom." 
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"  I'd  hke  to  make 
the  fee  two  hundred, 
if  you'll  swallow  one 
single  condition." 

The  poor  man's 
eyes  twinkled. 
"  Don't  humbug  me 
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"  I  only  want  your  word  of  honour 
as  a  gentleman  to  keep  the  thing- 
quiet.    You're  to  ask  no  questions, 
:iik1  hold  my  name  out  of  tlie  matter 
altogether  to  all  inquirers." 

"  That  all  seems  easy.  Then  who 
is  the  subject  ?  [  suppose  your 
young- — 

"  H'm  !_  i  want  you  fco  do  me  a 
picture  of  Miss  Mary  Norreys,  and  I 
don't  want  an  acre  of  it ;  the  smaller 
the  better.  Not  more  than  eight 
inches  long,  anyway.  Rather  have  a 
miniature,  if  that  is  in  your  line." 

"But  Miss  Mary  Norreys  is  not 
your  " 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Kobins,  let  us 
stick  to  the  bargain.  You  must  not 
ask  questions." 

"  Well,"  said  the  artist,  scratching 
liis  chin,  "  I  suppose  I  may  laugh  ?  " 

'*  You  may  laugh,"  grinned  Tom, 
"  till  you  crackle,  if  it  pleases  you ; 
but  you  mustn't  talk,  that's  all.  How 
you'll  get  your  view  of  the  lady,  I 
don't  know.  You  most  arrange  that 
somehow  or  other  by  your  own  wit. 
But  if  nothing  else  occurs,  you  might 
go  painting  bits  in  the  woods  out 
there,  you  know,  and  see  her  by 
accident.  You're  likely  to  catch  her, 
I  should  say,  in  the  early  iiiorning  by 
the  riverside.  She's  great  on  early 
morning.  Only  get  ttie  picture  for 
me,  and  get  a  good  one." 

"  And  keep  my  head  shut.  I  quite 
understand,  Tom  ;  you're  an  excelleut 
patron  of  art.  I  hope  you  will  find 
a  new  one  every  week." 

"New what?  Oli,  1  see.  Confound 
your  guessing  !  "    And  off  Tom  took 
himself,  back  to  the  bustle  of  business,  and 
that  night  took  train  up  to  London. 

Now,  in  those  days  Australia  was  young, 
and  her  export  of  the  fine  merino  wool  was 
correspondingly  small ;  but  still  the  value  of 
the  total  clip  ran  into  very  large  figures. 
In  the  London  salerooms,  where  now  broker 
after  broker  comes  on  to  the  rostrum,  and 
the  buyers  yell  themselves  hoarse  from  the 
semicircle  of  benches  above,  there  is  ten 
times  the  competition  to-day  that  there  was 
then.  Now  there  are  buyers  fi'oin  America 
and  from  the  Continent.  TIicti  En<;land 
manufactured  for  the  world,  and  used  up  all 
the  material.  And,  as  a  consequence,  if  the 
English  demand  for  Botany  wool  happened 
to  be  small,  tliere  were  no  other  buyers  to 
put  strength  into  the  market. 


"  He  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  miniature." 

Tliompson  and  Asquith,  through  their 
buyer,  stlirted  bidding  for  the  very  first  lots, 
and  got  them  at  such  low  prices  that  the 
auctioneer  ^vatered  the  purchase  with  Hebraic 
tears.  But  tus  they  went  on,  other  buyers 
who  had  to  ha\'e  some  wool  pressed  them 
harder,  and  prices  rose ;  bub  still  they  bought. 
Prices  came  up  to  the  normal,  and  passed  it. 
The  excitement  increased.  Thompson  and 
Asquith's  buyer,  with  a  white,  strained  face, 
still  bought,  and  as  the  auctioneer  accepted 
his  bids,  it  was  presumed  that  Thompson 
and  Asquith  had  given  sufficient  guarantee 
of  their  ability  to  pay. 

Still  the  prices  grew  higher.  Here  and 
there  some  outsider,  who  frantically  skied  a 
lot,  had  it  knocked  dowir  J^'^iPIwOften  to 
his  con8iderabld^oafefa^flfa'fe'PMft''-between 
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whiles,  Thompson  and  Asquitli  bougJit 
steadily.  They  were  paying  now  exactly 
double  what  they  had  given  for  the  first 
lots,  although  the  wool  was  all  more  or  less 
of  the  same  quality. 

Then  they  practically  stopped.  They  liad 
got  two-thirds  of  the  entire  clip,  and  the 
reniaiuing  buyers  with  yarn  to  deliver,  and 
looms  to  feed,  and  contracts  to  fulfil,  snatched 
up  the  rest  at  prices  that  grew  hysterical. 
There  was  many  a  sun-baked  squatter  out 
in  Australia  who  blessed  the  name  of  T. 
Thompson  for  his  deeds  at  that  sale,  and — 
waited  anxiously  for  the  next  mail  to  see 
how  much  he  had  gone  bankrupt  for. 

Now,  as  I  have  said  before,  Tom  was  a 
keen  speculator,  and  he  was  no  fool.  He 
intended  to  make  a  heap  of  money  over  this 
wool  deal,  hut  he  intended  to  get  something 
else  from  it  besides,  and  that  was  freedom 
from  his  engagement.  Mr.  Outhwaite,  senior, 
his  prospective  father-in-law,  was  a  man  of 
the  steady,  cautious  type,  who  had  made  his 
own  fortune  by  solid  grind  and  no  risk- 
taking,  and  the  idea  of  speculation  was  an 
abomination  to  him.  If  it  came  off,  he 
might  foi^ive  it ;  but  if  it  did  not  succeed, 
Tom  quite  knew  that  words  would  fail  him 
to  express  his  disapprobation.  He  would  go 
on  to  deeds  as  well. 

When  Tom  returned  from  London,  he 
found  that  the  fine-spinners  and  the  others 
of  Bradford  business  men  who  used  Botany 
wools  were  by  no  means  pleased  with  him. 
They  had  fiad  to  pay  through  the  nose  for 
the  small  amount  of  wool  they  had  got,  and 
they  were  all  short,  and  would  have  to 
get  more  somehow,  whatever  the  price 
might  be.  They  regarded  him  as  an  upstart 
who  had  deliberately  upset  all  their  regular 
arrangements  for  his  own  private  ends,  and 
if  management  could  do  such  a  thing,  they 
intended  to  give  him  a  cold  season  of  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  get  the  wool  they  were 
short  of  at  what  they  considered  reasonable 
rates. 

Accordingly  they  put  their  heads  together, 
and  presently  were  buying  and  selling  wool 
on  'Change  amongst  themselves,  and  every 
day  the  Bradford  Spectator  in  its  "Wool 
Report  continued  to  mark  a  fall  in  prices. 
Hophni  Asquith  looked  leaner  and  more 
cadaverous  than  ever,  and  was  all  for  selling 
before  the  figure  got  worse.  But  Tom  saw 
through  the  manoeuvre,  and  insisted  on 
holding  on  tightly ;  and,  what  was  more  to 
the  point,  persuaded  the  bank  to  see  the 
matter  in  his  view,  and  to  continue  their 
backing.    And  in  the  meanwhile,  in  eight 


different  machine  shops,  parts  of  a  certain  . 
piuce  of  mechanism  were  being  made  from 
Hophni'a  working  drawings. 

Down  dropped  prices,  and  further  down. 
The  firm  of"  Thompson  and  Asquith  began  to 
be  "  talked  about.  The  official  quotation 
of  Botany  wools  dropped  between  eightpence 
and  tenpence  in  a  week,  and  no  one,  except 
the  insiders,  seemed  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
there  were  practically  no  sales,  h'inally,  a 
couple  of  small  firms  who  had  been  specu- 
lating round  the  fringe  of  the  market, 
without  understanding  in  the  least  what  was 
going  on,  called  meetings  of  their  creditors, 
and  then  there  was  a  regular  flare-up  of 
panic. 

A^ain,  to  the  real  insiders,  thei'e  was  no 
difference  in  the  situation.  Very  little  wool 
had  changed  hands  since  the  sales.  Wool 
was  wanted  on  all  sides,  and  Thompson  and 
Asquith  were  sitting  tight  on  the  supplies. 
But  a  few  of  the  smaller  men  who  had  little 
ballast  lost  their  heads,  and  this  constituted 
the  panic  ;  and  it  was  used  for  all  it  was 
w'orth.  At  such  a  time  rumours  fly  on  easy 
wiug,  and  the  market  reporter  would  be  less 
than  human  if  he  did  not  pick  them  up. 
The  next  moi'ning's  contents  bill  of  the 
Spectator  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  moment. 
Thus  it  ran  : — 

RUMOURED  HEAVY  FAILURE. 
ENORMOUS  UABIUTY. 
Wild  Speculatioh. 

Tom  proposed  to  himself  a  visit  to  Emily 
that  evening  to  see  how  she  took  it  ail ;  but 
Mr.  Outhwaite  forestalled  him.  He  called 
at  the  Thompson  and  Asquith  office  and 
exhibited  a  good  deal  of  violence.  A  ten- 
minute  stream  of  words  ended  up  with  a 
refusal  "  to  let  my  daiighter  wed  wi'  any 
chap  that  gives  himself  up  to  this  'ere  im- 
moral speculation." 

"  We're  not  bankrupt,  if  that's  what  you 
mean,"  said  Tom,  thinking  he  must  put  in 
some  defence. 

"  It's  t'principle  I'm  against,  not  t'rcstdt." 

Tom  choked  down  an  "  Oh,  is  it  ?  "  He 
said  instead  that  he  should  only  tJike  his 
dismissal  from  Emily  herself. 

"  I  thought  there'd  he  some  sort  of 
foolery  like  that.  You  young  folks  nowa- 
days think  you  are  to  have  everything  your 
own  way,  and  your  elders  need  be  consulted 
about  note.  Bat  my  Emily  does  as  her 
father  bids,  and  if  you  want  her  view  on 
t'matter,  it's  here,  packed  close  i'  this  letter 
which  she  wrote  herself.  We  won't  trouble 
you  to  call." 
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As  Mr.  Outhwaite  went  out  of  one  door 
the  pallid  Hophni  came  iu  at  the  other, 
nibbing  his  hands.  "  All  those  parts  are 
ready  now,  Tom.  I've  ordered  them  to  be 
sent  round  here.  We  can  assemble  them  in 
our  own  engineer's  shop.  The  whole  thing 
can  be  set  up  by  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
AVhat  about  that  provisional  specification  ? 
I  w^as  round  at  the  patent  ^ent  a  yesterday. 
It's  all  drawn  out." 

"  Then  send  it  up  by  to-night's  mail  to  be 
iiled.  We'll  stop  this  panic  quick  now  ;  it's 
gone  on  long  enough.  It's  cost  me  my  girl, 
anyway." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Engagement 
broken  off  ?  " 

"Yes.  Old  Outhwaite's  just  been  in. 
Didn't  yon  hear  him  shouting  ?  " 

"  Well,  Tom,  I'm  not  going  to  condole 
with  you.  Louisa  says  you  never  did  care 
twopence  for  her,  and  so  you're  well  out  of 
it.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  never 
did  marry,  Tom.  Nor'd  Louisa.  We  don't 
think  yon  could  ever  care  enough  for  any 
woman." 

"  Man's  an  uncertain  animal,  Hophni. 

You  shouldn't  bet  on  him.  You  go  round 
to  the  putCTit  agents,  and  I'll  go  and  rouse 
ilieni  up  on  'Change  a  bit.  I'm  sure  they 
uill  all  be  pleased  to  know  that  we  have  seen 
tiirough  the  whole  game,  and  we're  ready  for 
it  all  before  it  begins.  And  I'm  sure  it  will 
cheer  them,  too,  to  know  that  with  the  new 
mac}i.inery  that  will  presently  be  put  on  the 
market,  there'll  be  even  more  demand  for 
Botanies  than  they  guessed  at." 

Now,  the  inside  men  above  mentioned  had 
kept  cool  during  the  panic,  thinking  that 
they  knew  all  about  it ;  but  when  they  saw 
that  Thompson  and  Asquith  emulated  their 
coolness,  it  began  to  occur  to  some  that  there 
must  be  more  liebind  than  met  tiie  eye.  Of 
course,  there  was  the  bank  in  the  background, 
but  banks  do  not  finance  enormons  operations 


without  pretty  good  security,  and  the  inside 
men  began  more  and  more  to  respect  that 

said  security,  the  longer  its  powers  of  holding 
out  were  exhibited.  Finally,  when  one  day 
the  cheerful  Tom  walked  sharply  in  amongst 
them,  and  after  a  little  talk  produced  a  stub 
of  pencil  and  an  envelope,  and  sketched  out 
the  points  of  the  new  invention,  they  began 
to  see  how  nicely  they  were  nipped,  and  only 
a  few  of  them  availed  themselves  of  the 
invitation  to  go  round  to  tlie  mill  and  see 
the  machine  in  work  for  themselves. 

They  hadn't  time  to  get  away  just  then. 
They  wanted  to  buy  wool,  and  the  Bradford 
Spectator  recorded  in  its  report  of  that  day 
that  certain  classes  of  Botany  made  the  un- 
precedented jump  of  oiie-and-threepence  a 
pound  in  the  hour.  It  was  not  till  the  end 
of  that  hour  that  Tom  commenced  selling. 
He  bad  brought  off  his  coup  to  perfection, 
but  he  did  not  push  success  too  remorselessly. 
Let  alone  the  cruelty  of  the  proceeding,  it 
would  not  have  suited  either  his  own  fii-m  or 
Bradford  trade  to  make  firms  fail  deliberately, 
and  so  he  did  not  carry  his  squeeze  too  deep. 
But  he  and  Hophni  had  something  on  the 
windy  side  of  £200,000  to  divide  between 
them  over  the  affair,  and  he,  Tom,  was 
honourably  free  to  carry  on  another  project 
which  lay  very  near  to  bis  heart. 

When  he  was  alone,  he  pulled  from  his 
pocket  a  miniature,  and  every  time  he  looked 
at  it  he  realised  more  and  more  how  really 
near  his  heart  the  matter  lay. 

"  Ton  beauty  !  "  he  thought,  as  he  feasted 
his  eyes  upon  the  painting.  "  I  wonder 
how  I  am  to  win  you  ?  But  I'll  do  it 
somehow." 

And  in  the  dining-room  of  his  new  house 
w^as  a  glass  case,  in  which  was  a  plump  two- 
poimd  trout,delicately  poised  amongst  grasses. 

"  I  wonder,"  chuckled  Tom,  as  he  looked 
at  it,  "  when  Mary'U  come  and  laugh  over 
that  for  herself." 


The  unwritten  LAWS  of  CRICKET. 


By  W.  J.  FORD. 


IN  few  matters  which  ave  governed  by 
definite  l^islation  do  we  fail  to  find 
a  second  code  (called  by  some  "  un- 
written law,"  by  others  "  etiquette  ")  which, 
under  cerfcain  conditions,  is  allowed  i»  super- 
sede or  override  the  registered  statutes. 
While  tliis  implies  a  cei-tain  courtesy  of 
concession  on  one  side  or  the  other— a  cou- 
cessiou  which  is  as  graceful  as  it  is  commend- 
able— the  observation  of  this  hx  non  scripta 
is  apt  on  occasion  to  cause  difficulty.  There 
is,  in  short,  a  certain  point  at  which  the 
two  codes  meet,  and  the  hard  problem  is 


'■'Just  wrong  in  running  across. 

propounded  to  the  executi\  e :  "  Shall  I 
insist  on  the  letter  of  the  written  law  or 
not  ?  "  No  man  desires  to  be  anything 
bat  knightly  and  cbivalric  in  his  dealings ; 
yet  the  occasion  is  sure  to  come  when  his 
chivalry  is  put  to  a  hard  test ;  when,  in  fact, 
chivalry  and  expediency — duty,  one  mif?ht 
almost  say — are  in  danger  of  ooliisioii,  and 
he  has  to  consider  in  connection  with  cricket 
at  times,  whether  it  is  better  to  stick  tight 
to  rules,  or  to  let  them  be  supei-seded  by 
the  other  law.  My  own  opinion  leans  to 
the  strict  observance  of  law  ;  yet  how  many 
casra  may  arise,  and  have  arisen,  in  whieli 
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the  extreme  of  law  is  the  extreme  of  injustice ! 
Here  is  a  case  in  point.  Bveiyone  knows 
the  laws  regarding  the  permission  to  have 
a  substitute  to  run  for  one ;  they  very 
properly  limit  tlie  privilege  to  a  man  who 
has  been  injured  in  the  match  then  being 
played.  A  friend  of  my  own,  a  thoroughly 
good  and  keen  cricketer,  who  had  played  in 
his  school  and  college  elevens,  met  with  an 
accident  which  left  liini  permanently  lame. 
Legally,  he  was  now  exiled  from  the  cricket- 
field  for  life  ;  but  the  invariable  courtesy  of 
opponents — a  courtesy  which  often  cost 

them    a  good 
many    runs  — 
revoked  the  sen- 
tence of  trans- 
portation. This 
point  only  ai'ose 
in  second  class 
cricket,  when 
=710  winningor losing 
a  match,  was  of 
IPI  no  special  mo- 
ment.  Transfer 
0   tlie   case,  how- 
I"     ever,  to  first 
^      class  cricket,  and 
the  qu^tion  be- 
comes  more 
delicate.    It  has 
been  raised,  in- 
deed, in  so  im- 
portant a  match 
as   the  inter- 
University  con- 
test, in  which  the 
late  H.  R.  Webbe,  who  suffered  from  a  weak 
heart,   was  allowed  the  advantage  of  a 
man  to  run  for  him.    But  when  so  fine  a 
batsman  was  in  qu^tion,  it  must  have  cost 
the  Cambridge  captain  a  struggle  between 
courtesy  and  expediency  to  accede  to  the 
request.     That  he  did  accede,  I  am  truly 
glad  ;  but  I  wish  it  had  been  then  and  there 
stipulated  that  it  he  not  "  recorded  as  a 
precedent,"  and  that  the  principle  be  finally 
affirmed   that  "  every  boat  abides  by  its 
accidents."   This  thoroughly  understood  by 
both  parties,  no  grumbling  can  ensue. 

Again,  one  not  un^Si^^p^Jjj  j^^-es  such 
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"  The  tardy  ones  lost  their  match." 


a  notice  as  :  "  The  captain  of  the  X  side 
courteously  consented  to  play  for  an  extra 
ten  minutes  so  as  to  allow  Y  to  win." 
Mistaken  courtesy,  I  hold  it,  and  not,  on 
vhe  whole,  good  for  the  game— unless  time 
has  been  previously  wasted — as,  in  future 
games  between  X  and  Y,  the  latter  side 
may  be  called  upon  for  a  similar  concession, 
and  this  case  be  quoted  as  a  precedent ;  yet 
the  real  conditions  may  be  quite  different, 
and  Y  may  have  been  making  desperate 
efforts  to  play  out  time.  On  the  whole 
(that  is,  in  a  large  series  of  games),  the 
rigour  of  the  law  is  the  best  policy,  and 
leads  to  fewest  disputes,  I  almost  blush  to 
record  that  I  think  the  Marlborough  boys 
were  just  wrong  in  running  across  between 
the  overs  in  the  match  with  Eugby  last 
year.  All  honour  to  them  for  it,  but  I 
should  not  have  sanctioned  it,  still  less 
have  ordered  it,  had  I  been  captain,  even 
though  I  feel  quiLe  sure  that  the  Rugby 
boys  will  do  the  same  for  Marlborough  if 
ever  the  occasion  arises.  My  argument  is 
that  part,  perhaps  all,  of  the  Marlborough  XI. 
had  been  playing,  possibly  by  order,  to  save 
the  game  by  quiet  batting  ;  all  tlicir  patience 
was,  however,  thrown  away  by  sacrificing 
their  right  to  change  places  at  a  walk.  I 
would,  of  course,  never  nave  given  the  order, 


"  Slow  march  !  "  but,  thinking  the  ordinary 
"  quick "  step  the  reasonable  pace,  should 
never  have  had  the  "double"  sounded.  Begin 
sharp  to  time,  stop  sharp  to  time,  and  waste  no 
time,  then  no  concessions  need  be  expected 
or  made  ;  but  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why 
a  side,  however  far  behind,  sliould  do  any- 
thing that  tends  to  make  a  present  of  a 
mutch  to  its  opponents.  Hero  is  another 
case.  Our  opponents  in  a  certain  match 
mustered  bub  eight  men  ;  the  other  three 
were  due  on  the  ground— they  had  to  come 
by  train — about  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
after  the  game  was  timed  to  begin.  The 
enemy  winning  the  toss  and  going  in,  we 
worked  like  Trojans,  and  by  aid  of  a  little 
luck  got  them  out  before  the  defaulters 
put  in  an  appearance,  which  they  did  about 
two  minutes  after  we  had  reached  the 
pavilion  and  the  roller  had  gone  out.  Their 
captain  appealed  to  us  to  go  on  with  the 
innings  ;  we  declined,  and  there  was  a  cool- 
ness. Again,  I  consider  it  little  short  of 
impudence  for  a  side  to  come  down  short  in 
numbers — it  is  worse  if  it  is  the  resident  side 
— and  to  take  the  field  after  coolly  demanding 
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an  equivalent  in  substitutes.  The  side  that 
is  numerically  deficient,  whatever  the  cause, 
must  bear  the  burden  and  beat  of  the  day 
itself ;  the  result  will  generally  be  that  on 
a  future  occasion  it  will  be.  fully  equipped. 
There  was — to  adduce  a  fresh  instance— a 
certain  member  of  a  suburban  club  who 
duly  went  up  to  the  City  every  momingj 
juateli  days  and  all  days,  and  got 
a  telegram  as  to  the  result  of  the 
toss.  If  Ills  side  (you,  he  was  down 
in  an  hour  or  so  ;  if  it  lost,  he 
turned  up  when  convenient  to  him- 
self, but  always  in  time  for  his  own 
innings.  This  was  so  notorious 
that  on  one  occasion  we  refused  to 
let  a  substitute  field  for  him,  the 
result  being,  as  usual,  coolness  ;  but 
the  coolue^,  in  another  sense  of 
tlie  word,  was  all  on  the  other  side. 
If  the  same  course  were  vigoroHsly 
pursued  in  connection  with  people 
who  "  have  to  catch  a  train," 
cricket  would  be  a  better  game 
than  it  is — if  possible, 
course,  circumstances 
cases,  but  if  a  man  cam 
in  time,  and  tells  yi 
beforehand,  and 
you  want  to 
nave  his  ser- 
vices, then  you 
nuist  submit  to 
any  inconveni- 
ence that  his 
absence  may 
cause,  and  not 
ask  a  favour 
from  your  oppo- 
nents which  may 
be  a  tas  on  their 
comfort  as  well 
as  their  courtesy. 
I  once  taught 
I  w  0  m  e  n  a 
le.^sou.  T  was 
caplaiu  of  the 
resident  team ; 
the  enemy  in  full 
force  appeared 
punctually,  won 

the  toss,  and  ordered  us  to  field.  Two  of 
our  chosen  side  were  away,  but  two  members 
were  on  the  ground  ready  and  willing  to 
play,  80  they  got  the  places  of  the  absentees, 

better  cricketers  as  far  as  mere  playing  went. 
But  I  stuck  to  my  guns  ;  the  tardy  ones  lost 
their  match  ;  a  few  hard  words  broke  none 
of  my  bones,  and — we  were  a  wonderfully 


punctual  side  ever  afterwards,  for  we  relied 
mainly  on  Saturday  afternoon  cricket,  and 
the  number  of  summer  Saturdays  is  limited. 

The  following  case  was  awkward.  I  was 
once  invited  to  captain  a  scratch  side  that 
contained  a  bowler  whose  action  was  more 
than  dubious  ;  anyhow,  the  county  captains 
would  have  at  least  made  a  "  suspect "  of 

/V 


"The  bnwier,  infuriate,  liurled  at  the  wicket." 


"  And  got '  Out ! '  for  an  answer." 

lim.  T,  however,  had  not  seen 
him  bowl,  though  I  had  been  told 
of  his  eccentricities.  There  seemed 
no  reason,  however,  why  I  should 
not  give  him  a  chance  of  bowling 
at  an  important  moment.  His 
second  or  third  ball— or  throw — 
dismissed  a  man  who  was  giving 
us  a  lot  of  trouble.  Then  came 
the  scene,  as  the  opposing  captain 
and  one  or  two  of  his  side  issued, 
hot-foob  and  hot-head,  from  the 
pavilion,  to  protest.  My  remedy 
was  simple,  of  course  ;  I  foisted 
the  responsibility  on  to  the  umpire, 
wlio  naturally  said  "Out" ;  but  the 
batsman's  move  was  superb — he  declared  that 
"  he  wasn't  ready  " !  This  seemed  to  give  me 
a  chance  of  stilling  the  storm,  so  on  his 
assurance  of  his  nnpreparedness,  we  let  him 
have  another  knock,  and  the  pugnacious 
captain  retired  to  the  pavilion.  The  results 
were  satisfactory ;  the  very  next  ball  sent  a 
stump  flying,  ai^d ,  aitei:^pu9^gip^s8ion  it 
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would  liardly  liave  been  decent  to  miike  si 
fvesli  disturbance.  Hence  tlie  incident  con- 
cluded peaceably,  tliougb  not  logically.  On 
the  wkole,  I  came  out  of  tlie  luafcter  pretty 
well ;  but  I  was  wrong  to  yield,  and  the 
lesson  was  salutary — none  the  less  salutary 
because  weakness  of  determination  for  once 
did  no  harm.  The  one  time  when  con- 
cession is  the  right  and  the  only  course,  is 
when  an  ignorant  or  careless  umpire — -there 
are  plenty  to  be  found  in  country  cricket- 
gives  a  preposterous  decif^ion  that  fairly 
floors  the  law.  His  decision  is  still,  by  law, 
final,  but  here  the  captain  umst  "  wrest  the 
law  to  his  anthority,"  and  "  tft  do  a  great 
right,  do  a  little  wrong."  Here  is  a  case  in 
which  I  might  hf^ve  suffered  in  propiia 
persona  (personal  examples  are  best),  had  not 
the  opposing  captain  been  as  courteous  as  he 
was  skilful.  In  a  malicioug  mood,  I  had 
goaded  a  certain  indifferent  and  hot-tempered 
lob-bowler  to  the  very  verge  of  passion, 
treating  his  bowling  with  unnecessary  con- 
tumely, and  being  always  out  of  my  ground 
till  the  ultimate  half -second.  In  due  cnurse 
the  umpire,  a  regular  "  duffer,"  called 
"Over,"  I  being  well  out  of  niv  ground 
and  standing  where  I  was  when  the  call 
came.  The  bowler,  infuriate,  hurled  at  the 
wicket,  cut  out  the  stump,  appealed,  and  got 
"  Out  I"  for  an  answer.  That  was  warm.  I 
felt  bound  to  go,  however,  and  equally  bound 
to  give  the  bowler  my  views  as  to  his 
conduct  in  a  somewhat  impressive  and  ex- 
pressive form.  The  captain,  however,,  did 
the  right  thing— quashed  the  decision,  and 
had  me  back,  nothing  lotL,  for  I  wanted 
another  hit  at  those  lobs.  Leaving  the 
legal  point  alone,  as  to  whether  an  umpire's 
ignorance  can  dismiss  a  man  contrary  to  law 
— which  I  hold  it  cannot  do—  this  was  clearly 
a  case  for  a  captain's  intervention,  and  it  is 
for  tliat  reason  alone  that  I  tell  the  story. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing 
lines  that  I  hold  that  concessions  are  in  the 
abstract  wrong,  as  being  liable  to  establish 
precedents  and  consequently  to  generate 
possible  friction  in  the  future ;  but  the 
principle  that  "circumstances  alter  cases" 


cjinnot  be  lightly  thrust  aside,  for,  after  all, 
serious  as  modern  cricket  necessarily  is, 
cricket  is  per  sf-  only  a  game,  and  the  word 
"  game "  includes  the  woi-d  "  pleasm-e." 
There  would  be  little  pleasure,  indeed,  if 
directly  a  batsman  was  out  the  umpire  timed 
the  new-comer,  by  stop-watch,  and  sent  him 
back  for  being  five  seconds  over  ha  two 
minutes  ;  if  a  breathing  space  after  running 
a  "  sixer  " — such  things  as  open  grounds  are 
stiil  to  be  found — w^ere  refused  as  not  being 
"  in  the  bond,"  and  "  so  expressed " ;  if, 
in  fact,  the  thousand  and  one  little  courtesies 
of  the  game  were  ever  omitted.  "What  I 
object  to  is  the  expectation  of  one  side  that 
the  other  siiould  concede  matters  which  are 
breaches  of  the  broad  and  general  principles 
that  a  match  will  be  played  during  certain 
hours  between  certain  sides,  each  consisting 
of  eleven  men.  During  these  hours,  too, 
those  sides  ought  to  consist  of  eleven  men, 
]>roperly  constituted  members  of  the  clubs. 
Tiiis  is  a  simpler  thing  in  theory  than  in 
practice,  but  still  it  ought  to  be  done. 
Playing  once  in  a  purely  local  match,  we 
were  staggered  to  see  our  opponents  unload 
from  their  brake  four  well-known  pro- 
fessionals from  Lord's  as  representatives  of 
their  country  town  !  Some  local  magnate, 
smarting  under  the  awful  defeat  we  had 
inflicted  in  the  first  match,  had  imported 
these  men  for  the  "return,"  and  had  paid 
all  expenses.  We,  not  wishing  to  create  a 
"  coolth,"  as  someone  has  called  it,  did  not 
expostulate,  and  took  the  invasion  like  lamlw, 
for,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  it  was  rather  a 
compliment  to  our  prowess  ;  but  we  were 
lions  instead  of  lambs  that  evening,  for  we 
not  only  headed  our  adversaries  handsomely, 
but  actually  compelled  them  to  follow  on. 
We  heard  afterwards  that,  well  as  the  secret 
had  been  kept,  it  had  leaked  out  to  some 
extent,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  money,  in  a 
small  way,  bad  exchanged  hands  at  longish 
odds.  Such  a  thing,  however,  ought  to  be 
impossible  in  local  cricket,  when  enthusiasm 
and  jealousy  run  high.  The  incident  is  by 
no  means  an  isolated  instance,  yet  it  consti- 
tutes a  serious  breach  of  etiquette. 
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dragged 


iTTNCTUALLY  to  its  time,  the 
a.m.  up  train  burried 
into  the  station,  and  the 
suburban  crowd  rushed  at 
it.  There  was  a  fasiLade 
of  banging  doors,  and  the 
engine,  snorting  impatiently, 
the  congested  train  on  again. 
Many  passengers  were  standing,  and  there 
was  an  ovemow  meeting  in  the  guard's 
van.  There  was  a  little  ineffective  grumb- 
hng,  bnt  a  more  general  tendency  to  regard 
a  railway  company  as  a  natural  law,  before 
which  tlic  only  correct  attitude  was  one  of 
patient  resignation.  Tlie  suburb  was  badiy 
served  and  the  accommotiation  was  insuffi- 
cient ;  it  had  always  been  so ;  it  would 
always  be  so.  But  was  poor,  mortal  man  to 
contend  with  a  great,  divine  railway  com- 
pany ?  Certainly  not.  The  very  thought 
seemed  almost  irreverent.  Occasionally  a 
clerk,  in  a  moment  of  mad  rebellion,  would 
observe  to  a  passenger  who  happened  to  be 
standing  on  another  man^s  feet  at  the  time, 
that  the  Company  did  not  do  them  over  well, 
and  that  more  trains  would  be  a  convenience. 
But  humble  submission  was  the  more  general 
note. 

But  whatever  might  happen  to  others, 
Mr.  Graham  Yentnor  was  never  crowded.  A 
first  class  compartment  was  reserved  for  him 
and  his  friends.  No  resident  in  the  suburb 
would  have  ventured  to  profane  the  privacy 
of  that  apartment ;  they  were  respectful 
people.  On  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Vent- 
nor  was  a  few  moments  late,  and  the  train 
was  being  kept  back  for  him,  a  stranger, 
desperate  in  his  search  for  a  seat,  ventured  to 
enter  the  sacred  precincts.  The  guard,  the 
stationmaster,  and  a  porter  were  on  his  trail 
at  once  ;  they  were  perfectly  polite,  but  they 
managed  to  make  that  stranger  understand 
that  he  had  done  a  shameful  thing  ;  and,  of 
course,  they  removed  him.  "  No  room  in 
any  of  the  other  firsts  ?  Very  sorry,  sir,  but 
we  can't  help  that.  This  compartment  is 
strictly  reserved  for  Mr.  Veutuor  and  his 
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party."  And  Mr.  Ventnor's  party,  awaiting 
his  arrival,  glared  at  the  outcast. 

Mr.  Ventiior  thorouglily  enjoyed  respect 
and  the  other  signs  tliat  he  was  a  }>ersonagu. 
But  it  must  not  bo  thought  that  he  was 
bumptious  or  peremptory  in  his  manner. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  full  of  smihng 
geniality.  His  was  tiie  good  humour  of  a 
man  whose  position  is  ^ured,  and  his 
vanity  waa  no  more  than  normal.  He  was 
thought  well  of  in  his  little  world,  and  that 
pleased  him  ;  he  could  not  always  be  re- 
minding himself  that  his  suburb  constituted 
a  very  little  world  indeed.  He  was  popular 
among  those  who  served  hira,  as  much  for 
his  kindly  ways  as  for  his  generous  gifts. 
"When  the  stittionmaster's  baby  wa.s  ill,  Mr. 
Ventnor  uever^f'orgot  to  inquire.  He  always 
had  a  word  on  the  situation  for  that  keen 
politician  the  guard  of  the  !).37.  His  equals 
found  him  a  pleasant  companion,  but  nobody 
found  him  an  intimate  friend.  The  social 
manner  was  absolutely  unbreakable ;  even 
that  privileged  circle  that  shared  the  reserved 
carriage  in  the  morning  had  never  pene- 
trated behind  it.  "  He's  a  very  good  chap," 
said  Sharman,  tlie  broker,  "and  I've  known 
him  for  twenty  years.  But  if  I  ever  wanted 
a  little  help,  I  should  feel  that  I  didn't  know 
him  well  enough  to  ask  for  it.  You  get  on 
well  enough  with  liim  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  then  there's  a  cut-oif ;  you  never  get 
any  further." 

"I'm  not  so  suie,"  said  Mr.  Lardner,  K.C., 
"  that  there  is  any  further  to  get.  I'm 
inclined  to  think  that  we  know  all  that 
there  is.  I  believe  that  if  you  did  want 
help,  he  would  give  you  it ;  and,  which 
is  rather  imporfeint,  oe  would  not  talk 
about  it." 

"  I  quite  believe  that.  But  all  the  same  I 
should  not  like  to  ask  bim  for  it.  He'd  give 
it,  but  he'd  never  respect  you  again." 

"  Well,"  said  Lardner,  laughing,  "  you 
needn't  worry  about  it.  You're  not  likely  to 
want  the  help.  According  to  all  I  hear,  jon 
people  are  making  money  hand  over  fist  just 
now-.    Lucky  beggara  !  " 

"  The  public's  on  the  feed,  and  we're  not 
standing  idle.    Tliat's  all  true  enough.  But 
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then,  with  us,  the  move  business  we  have,  the 
greater  the  risk  that  we  run." 

"That's  it,"  said  Larduer.  "It  wouldn't 
be  you  if  you  weren't  grumbling." 

"  I  don't  grumble  exactly  ;  bat  times  like 
these  make  one  nervous.  People  forget  that 
when  we  make  money,  it  is  in  driblets ;  and 
when  we  lose  it,  it  is  in  big  lumps.  I  wish 
things  were  rather  quieter  ;  they're  going 
too  fast." 

Sharman  always  looked  anxious  and  wor- 
ried. His  pessimistic  tendencies  were  rather 
a  joke  with  Ventnor  and  Lardner.  He  was 
a  little  man  with  a  big  family  and  a  good 
business ;  he  gave  the  impression  that  both 
the  family  and  the  busiaesswere  too  large  for 
him.  Barsfcow,  who  made  up  tiie  party  in 
the  reserved  carriage,  never  joined  in  the 
chaff.  He  was  a  solemn  man ;  he  was 
interested  in  his  business  in  Mincing  J-ane 
and  in  his  garden— he  was  fond  of  gardening 
and  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  on  his  place; 
though  out  of  a  proper  feeling  of  respect  for 
the  practical  king  of  the  suburb,  he  employed 
one  man  less  tlian  Mr.  Graham  Ventnor. 

Day  after  day  these  four  men  travelled 
to  the  City  together,  and  in  the  evening 
returned  together.  They  represented  the 
cream  of  the  suburb  ;  they  were  supposed  to 
be  the  four  wealthiest  men  in  it.  I  would 
not  imply  that  the  suburb  thought  of 
nothing  but  money,  but  it  did  vaine  the 
qualities  or  the  opportunities  that  could 
make  money  without  getting  into  trouble. 
The  four  men  were  on  the  best  of  terms, 
and  their  wives  were  on  the  best  of  terms 
also.  They  dined  together  with  fair  regu- 
larity. In  good  works  and  local  politics  the 
eight  were  as  one.  The  supremacy  of 
Ventnor  was  never  disputed.  It  was  for 
him  to  head  the  subscription  list,  to  take  the 
chair,  and  to  have  his  name  on  the  bills  as 
patron.  In  years  and  presence  he  was  the 
superior  of  the  other  three.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  erect  and  alert  in  spite  of  his  sixty 
years.  He  was  still  a  handsome  man,  and 
he  carried  himself  well  and  dressed  with 
absolute  correctness.  He  had  lived  longer 
in  the  suburb  ;  he  spent  more  money,  it  was 
beyond  argument. 

Bub  what  Sharman  had  said  was  perfectly 
true.  Ventnor  had  a  limit  of  intimacy 
beyond  which  no  one  was  allowed  to  pa^. 
The  three  men  who  met  him  constantly  and 
travelled  to  and  fro  with  him  every  working 
day  did  not  know  him  really. 

***** 

In  another  respect  Sharman  had  been 
right.    The  boom,  after  the  maimer  of 


booms,  had  suddenly  turned  into  a  slump. 
One  important  failure  had  involved  the 
downfall  of  some  minor  firms.  The  public 
performed  its  usual  financial  operation.  It 
had  bought  when  prices  were  high ;  it  now 
sold  when  pi-ices  were  low.  The  fii-st  part 
of  that  operation  bad  been  shec.  fatuousness, 
but  the  second  part  Wiis  frequently  a  matter 
of  necessity.  Sharman  looked  more  worried 
and  ansious  than  ever.  One  did  not  question 
him,  but  he  admitted  that  he  hardly  knew 
how  he  stood  at  present.  It  migiit  be  all 
right.  Lardner,  who  with  all  his  chaff  had  a 
very  friendly  feeling  for  Sharman,  begau  to 
he  afraid  that  things  were  going  badly  with 
him. 

One  afternoon,  as  Ventnor,  Lardner,  and 
Barstow  stood  on  the  platform  at  "Waterloo 
and  chatted  as  they  waited  for  their  train, 
Sharman  came  up  to  them.  He  was  very 
white  and  his  manner  was  nervous. 

"  Hullo  !  "  said  Lardner.  "  You  look 
pretty  seedy." 

"  How  are  things  going  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  ?  "  Ventnor  asked,  with  a  genial 
smUe. 

"  Oh !  don't  ask  me.  I  wish  I'd  never 
seen  the  place  1  I  wish  to  goodn^s  I  were 
yon!" 

"  What  ?    You  want  to  be  a  humdrum 

solicitor?  It  would  bore  you  to  death, after 
the  excitement  of  youi  present  life." 

"  Yes,  a  solicitor,  or  a  siioelii  '.ck— anybody 
who  lias  his  fate  more  or  less  in  his  own 
hands,  and  at  any  rate  does  not  get  pnnislied 
for  other  men's  sins.  I'm  hanged  if  I  shall 
he  able  to  stand  this  racket  much  longer  ! " 

Mr.  Barstow,  who  believed  in  the  exercise 
of  tact,  observed  that  the  afternoon  was 
almost  unpleasantly  warm. 

"  Cheer  up!"  said  Ventnor  jovially.  "One 
of  these  days  I'll  give  you  eight  hours 
in  Lincoln's  Tnu  Fields.  Very,  very  dry. 
You'd  never  stand  it.  All  right  for  old- 
fashioned  fogies  like  myself,  but  not  enough 
excitement  in  it  for  Mr.  Sharman." 

"Ah!  you  can  afford  to  treat  everything 
as  a  joke." 

"  Here's  our  train,"  said  Barstow,  and  the 
four  men  entered  their  carriage.  Sharman 
flung  himself  back  on  the  cushions  with  his 
eyes  half  closed  ;  he  looked  ateolutely  worn 
out.  Ventnor,  sitting  opposite,  seemed  as 
fresh  and  bright  as  when  he  started  out  in  the 
morning.  He  was  stripping  the  cover  from 
a  new  pack  of  cards.  They  generally  played 
a  rubber  of  whist  on  the  return  journey. 

Sharman  sat  up  again  to  play  his  hand. 
Generally  good,  this  ^feernoon  ihe  played 
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execrably.  He  missed  the  call ;  lie  forgot 
the  cai-ds  played  ;  he  made  every  possible 
mistake.    Barstow,  his  partner,  was  furious. 

*'  I'm  very  sorry,"  said  Sbarman,  "  but  I 
can't  help  it.  I  simply  can't  get  my  mind 
on  to  the  game.  I  don't  believe  I've  got 
any  mind  left." 

"  We'd  better  give  it  up,"  said  Lardner, 
*'Sharnum's  not  up  to  it.  We  can  finish 
the  rubber  to-morrow." 

"I  should  be  awfully  obliged  if  you 
would,"  said  Sbarman. 

So  the  game  was  abandoned.  In  a  few 
moments  Sharman  was  asleep.  Barstow 
read  the  paper  ;  Yen tn or  and  Lardner 
amused  themselves  with  erarte. 

At  their  destination,  when  they  had  got 
out  of  tlie  carriage,  Lardner  caught  Yentnor 
by  the  arm.  "  Let  those  two  go  on.  I  want 
a  word  or  two  with  you." 

"  Certainly.    What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Its  my  private  opinion  that  poor  little 
Sharman's  bust." 
.  "  Ton  don't  say  so  ? " 

"I  do.  Either  absolutely  ruined,  or  at 
any  rate  very  hard  hit.  I've  never  known 
him  to  be  like  tliat  before,  and  I  know  what 
an  awful  stew  he  has  been  in  over  this 
account.  Bigger  men  than  he  have  gone 
nuder,  you  know." 

"  Yew,  I  know  that.  But  Sharman  does 
not  behave  like  a  ruined  man.  He's  had  a 
trying  time,  but  he's  all  right." 

"  Then  how  does  a  ruined  man  behave  ? " 

"That  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
man.  But  if  Sharman  were  ruined,  he  would 
not  get  into  the  same  carriage  with  us ;  he 
would  keep  out  of  the  way.  Xf  he  did  get 
in  with  us,  be  would  not  even  attempt  to  play 
whist,  and,  above  all,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
go  to  sleep." 

"  I  admit  that  those  are  all  strong  points. 
But  it's  quite  simple.  I  shall  look  Sharman 
up  to-night  after  dinner — nominally,  to 
smoke  a  cigar  with  him,  as  I  sometimes  do  ; 
really,  to  find  out  how  the  land  hes.  If, 
after  all,  I  happen  to  be  right,  and  he  only 
wants  some  temporary  help  to  pull  through, 
will  you  join  me  on  even  terms  in  finding  it 
for  him  ?  You're  a  far  richer  man  than  I 
am,  and  whatever  I  do  in  the  matter  you 
can  much  better  afford  to  do.  Shannan's 
not  a  bad  little  chap,  and  we've  known  him 
a  long  time.  lie's  a  white  man  and  he 
won't  put  us  wrong.  The  trouble  will  be  to 
get  him  to  let  us  see  him  through." 

"  Certainly  I'll  join  you.  But  I  don't 
attach  much  value  to  this  piece  of  generosity, 
because  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  it.  I 


repeat  what  I  said  before— Sharman's  all 
right.  And  I'm  glad  of  it.  He's  a  bit  too 
ready  to  jabber  about  his  private  affairs,  but 
he's  a  good  chap  at  heart.  He  does  not 
need  your  help  or  mine." 

"  I  hope  you're  right.  In  any  case,  many 
thanks."  And  Lardner  climbed  into  his 
dog-cart  and  drove  off. 

He  went  round  to  see  Shaiman  in  the 
evening,  and  found  him  much  the  better  for 
his  dinner  and  a  rest.  Of  his  own  accord  he 
began  to  talk  about  business,  and  Lardner 
soon  found  that  his  fears  were  groundless. 
On  this  occasion  Sharman's  nervousness  and 
liis  disposition  to  make  the  worst  of  every- 
thing had  stood  him  in  good  stead.  So  far 
as  business  went,  he  had  done,  he  admitted, 
fairly  well.  But  you  could  pay  too  much  for 
money.  The  strain,  the  anxiety,  the  over- 
work were  killing  him.  Luckily  it  was  not 
always  like  that ;  if  it  were,  he  would  have  to 
give  it  up  altogether.  And  Lardner,  greatly 
relieved,  began  to  talk  golf. 

But  one  of  the  four  men  who  had  travelled 
down  together  was  ruined,  though  that  one 
Wiks  not  Sharman.  And  that  rubber  of 
whist,  which  after  the  first  game  had  been 
adjourned  to  the  following  day,  was  never 
to  be  played  out. 

***** 

After  Lardner  had  left  him,  Mr.  Graham 
Yentnor  stood  for  a  moment  undecided. 
Then  he  sent  away  the  carriage  which  was 
waiting  for  him.  On  a  fine  afternoon  he 
sometimes  preferred  to  walk  back  and  to 
take  a  stroll  on  the  Common  before  dinner. 

As  he  walked  np  the  High  Street  he  noted 
the  familiar  scene  with  a  new  interest.  The 
shops  were  busy,  and  Yentnor  found  himself 
observing  that  prices  were  cheaper  in  London 
—as  if  he  had  never  observed  it  before.  He 
noticed  keenly  tlic  expression  on  the  faces  of 
men  and  boys  who  touched  their  hats  to  him. 
What  did  they  think  of  him  ?  What  did 
they  say  as  soon  as  they  had  gone  past  ? 
The  group  of  pretty  women  in  bright  dresses 
standing  at  the  comer — the  motor-car  that 
passed  him,  working  hard  and  going  fast — 
the  absurd  dummy  in  boating  things  in  the 
window  of  the  cheap  tailor— the  bills  flutter- 
ing at  the  office  of  the  local  newspaper — 
everyone  and  everything,  however  common- 
place and  trivial,  had  for  him  a  freshness  and 
a  mystery.  He  was— and  he  knew  it — see- 
ing it  all  for  the  last  time.  Yet  he  kept  his 
head  erect  and  maintained  his  look  of  genial 
good  humour  ;  a  prosperous  man,  with 
nothing  on  his  mind^  tb^^-^^l^^  seemed. 
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There  were  no  more  shops  to  look  at  uow  ; 
at  ita  upper  end  the  street  reforinod,  widened 
and  bwMime  residential.  The  long  wall  of 
old  red  bricks,  pleasant  in  colour,  with  the 
pollarded  elms  showing  above  it  at  regular 
intervals — that  was  Barstow's  place.  A  very 
good  fellow,  liiirstow,  but  it  was  a  pity  that 
he  had  no  sense  of  humour.  Then  Ciime  the 
Recreation  Ground  ;  over  the  gate  was  the 
carved  inscription  that  proclaimed  that  it 
was  the  gift  of  (iniham  Ventnor,  Esq. 
"Thanks  to  the  wise  and  splendid  muni- 
ficence of  Mr.  Ventnor  " — that  was  how  the 
ai-ticle  in  the  local  paper  ha  l  begun.  Would 
they  alter  that  inscription  now  ?•  And  what 
would  tlie  paper  say  ?  Tlic  turning  to  the 
right  would  htu'o  been  the  short  way  to  the 
Common,  bub  it  would  have  taken  Ventnor 
past  his  own  house.  Inside  the  iiouse  were 
his  wife  and  daiightei-s,  all  fond  of  him  and 
proud  of  hini.  He  oonld  not  go  that  way  ; 
the  shame  of  the  bold  cowardice  that  he  had 
in  hia  mind  stopped  hiin.  He  had  already 
written  and  posted  in  London  the  letter  that 
was  to  say  good-bye  to  fchem ;  they  would 
believe  the  story  that  it  told  them — for  a 
while,  at  any  rate.  He  hurried  on  and  took 
another  tiirniug  further  np. 

There  \vere  groups  of  ohiidron  playing  on 
the  outer  fringe  of  tiie  Common,  under  tlie 
row  of  young  lime  trees.  On  the  seats  were 
young  men  and  maidens,  awkward  and  con- 
strained lovers— the  women  wearing  a  look 
of  pleased  discomfort.  A  little  girl,  cluise.1  by 
her  companions,  nished  past  him,  stumbled, 
fell,  and  howled.  Kind  Mr.  Ventnor  picked 
her  up  and  comforted  her  with  the  coppeis 
from  his  ticket-pocket.  As  he  walked  on  he 
heard  :  "  'Lizabeth  I  Come  !  Quick  I  A 
gentleman's  give  our  Gladys  threepence." 
He  found  an  empty  seat  and  sat  down  to 
rest.    He  had  still  niore  than  a  mile  to  go. 

Yes,  it  was  ruin  ;  not  the  ruin  from  mis- 
fortune that  brings  one  the  unbearable  pity 
of  friends,  but  tlio  ruin  that  comes  of  folly 
and  crime.  The  first  step  thither  had  been 
taken  ten  years  before.  It  was  the  year  of 
his  wise  and  splendid  munificeuce  "  ;  it  was 
also  the  year  of  Pallet's  bankruptcy.  He 
had  discussed  that  bankruptcy  with  Sharman, 
and  had  said,  "  I  cannot  conceive  what 
happiness  a  man  can  get  from  living  beyond 
his  income.  It's  sin^ply  stupid,  yoa  know. 
It  can  only  end  one  way."  He  remembered 
the  words  exactly ;  at  the  time  when  he 
said  them  he  himself  was  living  far  beyond 
liis  income,  and  was  making  good  the 
deficiency  by  "  borrowing "  the  money  en- 
trnsted  to  him  by  clients  for  investment. 


His  had  not  been  the  folly  of  ignorance  or 
inability ;  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  he 
was  domg.  He  was  a  man  that  could  not  go 
back.    He  had  slowly  got  into  the  first  place 

in  bis  town  ;  he  was  the  man  of  importance, 
the  man  to  whom  every  new  scheme  was  to 
be  submitted,  the  man  whose  support  meant 
everything.  Retrenchment  would  iiave  been 
a  sign  of  failure — an  admission  that  the  king 
could  do  wrong.  So  he  went  on,  doing 
infamous  tilings  that  he  might  secure  re- 
spect, doing  reckless  and  rotten  things  that 
he  might  be  thought  wise  and  stable.  He 
was  less  a  fool  than  a  madman  ;  and  he  was 
a  madman  of  some  considerable  cunning, 
since  for  ten  years  the  soundness  of  his 
position  had  never  been  doubted,  and  his 
malpractices  had  never  incurred  the  least 
suspicion.  Another  solicitor  who  bad  stolen 
his  clients'  money  was  found  out,  struck 
off,  and  heavily  sentenced.  Lardner  hsid  hap- 
pened to  remark  on  the  sentence  at  the  time  ; 
he  thought  it  excessive.  "Not  a  bit  of  it," 
said  Graham  Ventnor,  in  a  burst  of  perfectly 
genuine  indignation.  "  I'm  only  sorry  that 
the  man  can't  be  hanged.  Where  great 
ti-ust  is  shown,  as  between  soHcitor  and 
client,  I  wonld  have  the  penalty  for  its  abuse 
proportionately  severe."  He  recalled  those 
words  now.  They  had  not  been  hypocritical ; 
they  had  expressed  his  sincere  conviction. 
At  one  period  during  those  ten  years  a  series 
of  judicious  speculations  enabled  him  to  put 
back  the  money  that  he  had  taken.  But  his 
speculations  were  not  always  successful,  and 
his  expenses  went  on  increasing.  He  was 
soon  031  the  downward  path  again.  It  was 
about  this  time  that,  thanks  to  his  liberality 
and  energy,  the  finances  of  the  Cottage 
Hospital  were  put  into  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition. 

One  itiay  play  that  game  cleverly  and 
prolong  it  woudorfnlly,  but  the  end  comes, 
and  it  is  checkmate.  Ventnor  bad  foreseen 
that,  and  had  never  had  the  least  doubt  what 
he  would  do  when  the  end  came.  He  knew 
the  look  on  an  inferior's  face  when  his 
superior  falls— that  curious,  disrespectful 
smile.  He  knew  the  kind  of  thing  that  was 
said.  "  Poor  old  Ventnor  I  I  always  said  he 
was  going  a  bit  too  fast.  Sorry  for  his  wife 
and  children,  though."  And  Ventnor  had 
not  the  least  intention  of  stopping  to  see  and 
liear  that  kind  of  thing. 

The  end  bad  come  rapidly.  On  the  verge 
of  discovery  Ventnor  bad  tried  to  save  him- 
self by  speculation.  And  he  bad  been  caught 
in  the  slump.  There  had  been  a  bitter  irony 
in  the  situation  when  Lardner  had  appealed 
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to  him,  without  a  doubt  of  his  ability,  to 
save  poor  Sharman  from  .  ruin.  Kothing 
would  have  pleased  Ventnor  better,  if  Shar- 
man had  required  the  assistance  and  he  had 
betiu  in  a  position  to  give  it.  He  was  not 
quite  ii  oonmion  tijief  ;  all  lie  had  v;ihiecl  in 
money  was  the  power  that  it  i^iue  liim  to 
command  tbe  respect  of  his  fellows  ;uid  to  do 
good.    Well,  it  was  all  over  now. 

It  was  time  for  him  to  go.  He  bad  sat 
there  longer  than  he  had  intended,  making 
his  useless  survey  of  tbe  past.  The  children 
had  gone  home  already.  Tbe  sun  was 
setting ;  the  air  was  still,  hot,  and^  heavy. 
He  rose  from  his  seat  and  took  his  way 
acroM  the  Common.  Suddenly  he  heard 
*  behind  him  the  sound  of  barking,  and  looked 
roniid.  It  was  bis  favourite  dog,  a  beautiful 
coliie,  the  winner  of  many  prizes.  Mr. 
Yentuor's  horses,  and  dogs,  and  begonias 
always  won  prizes. 

"  Wliat  are  you  doing  here,  Pete  ?  '  Who 
let  yon  out  ?  Managed  that  yourself,  did 
you  ?  Well,  youVe  not  coming.  No,  Pete. 
Home  !    Get  home  !  " 

The  dog  understood  and  was  generally 
obedient.  But  this  time  he  went  a  little 
way,  stopped,  and  again  tried  to  follow  his 
master.  Ventnor  bad  to  tbrow  stones  at 
him  to  get  him  finally  to  obey. 

In  another  twenty  minutes  be  bad  readied 
the  place  where  a  little  footpath  leaves  the 
main  track  across  the  Common,  and  ptisses 
through  a  wood  lying  low  in  a  hollow. 
Ventnor  took  the  footpath.  On  the  edge  of 
the  wood  he  paused  and  looked  round.  Not 
a  soul  was  in  sight ;  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard.  He  took  the  revolver — a  new  one — • 
from  his  pocket  and  began  methodically  to 
shp  in  the  cartridges.  He  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief — relief  that  he  had  manned  to  keep  it 
up  to  tbe  end.  Not  by  a  word  or  a  look  had 
he  given  away  his  secret.  Pity  and  con- 
tempt would  come,  but  he  would  never  have 


to  know  them.  The  house  of  cards  would 
fall,  but  it  would  have  lasted  his  lifetime. 

He  walked  slowly  and  with  a  firm  step 
into  the  dark  of  the  wood.    For  nearly  ten 

minutes  there  was  silence.  Then  a  shot  rang 
out  clear,  and  a  flight  of  birds  rose  from  tbe 
wood  and  flew  rapidly  away. 

*  *  *  * 

Oil  Sunday  morning  Lanlnerand  Sharman 
went  for  a  walk  together  across  the  Common. 
Naturally  they  spoke  of  the  one  subject  with 
which  the  suburb  was  ringing — the  disap- 
pearance of  its  great  man. 

"Well,"  said  Sharman,  "we  saw  him  that 
afternoon.  He  was  aane  and  normal  then,  if 
ever  a  man  was.  He  was  in  no  trouble  of 
any  kind.  He  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
bis  wife  and  children.  It  seems  absurd  to 
suppose  that  he  was  in  any  iinaneial  mess." 

"  Quite  absurd,"  siiid  Lardner.  "  We 
know  tbe  kind  of  man  be  was.  He  hated 
speculation  and  extravagance  ;  be  was  one's 
ideal  of  a  safe,  solid,  prosperous  solicitor. 
No,  the  thing's  inesplicable — unless  he's  met 
with  some  accident." 

"  And  even  then  we  should  have  heard  of 
it  by  now." 

They  turned  down  the  footpath  into  the 
wood,  still  discussing  tbe  mystery.  Presently 
Sharman  pointed  to  a  recumbent  figure,  half 
hidden  in  the  bracken,  some  few  yards  away 
from  them.  "  That  beggar's  taking  it  pretty 
easy,"  he  said. 

"  Yes.  I  wonder  what  that  thing  is 
shining  there  by  his  hand." 

"  Go  and  see." 

Lardner  went  forward.  He  recognised 
the  man  with  the  revolver  by  his  side.  Then 
he  motioned  to  Sharman  to  stand  back. 

"Don't  come!"  he  called.  "It's  too 
awful  to  look  at !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    What  ?  " 

"  Ventnor  !  It's  his  body  !  He  has  killed 
himself  I  " 
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THE   EVOLUTIOi^r    OF    A    GREAT  BUSINESS: 


A  TALK  WITH  SIR  THOMAS  UrTON,  K.G.V.O. 


By  FuANCXS  PHiLLIMOKE.* 


FORTUNES,  if  they  come  at  all,  some- 
times come  too  Isite.  The  words 
addressed  by  l^ii.niiK'l  -lolmRon  to  Lord 
CheRterfielil  on  his  lardy  patronage  have  t<jo 
often  an  echo  in  the  admissions  of  milhon- 
aireswho  take  the  world  into  tlieircoithdence. 
"  The  notice  which  you  liave  been  pleased 
to  take  of  my  labours,  bad  it  been  early,  bad 
been  kind  ;  bnt  it  lias  been  delayed  till  I 
am  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it ;  till 
I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I 
am  known,  and  do  not  want  it."  Lucky 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  has  a  record  all  on  the 
other  side.  Fortune  came  to  him  before 
he  had  lost  that  "  joy  of  our  youth  "  which 
does  not  necessarily  vanish  with  tb-?  increase 
of  mere  years.  A  millionaire  in  the  prime 
of  life  be  could  gratify  tastes  whicb,  formed 
early,  were  still  fresh  in  practice  to  him. 
When  at  last  a  little  leisure  fell  to  his  share, 
he  had  all  the  heart  ready  to  delight  in  it. 
He  had  adaptability.  He  could  woTk,  but 
he  could  play.  Dreams  indulged  in  when,  as 
a  boy,  he  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
and  watched  the  shipping,  dreams  of  a  "not 
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impcfflsible  She,"  a  lady  of  the  waters,  he  was 
able  to  realise,  surely  over  and  beyond  all  early 
expectations,  when  be  boiigbt  the  Erin  and 
built  the  two  Shamrorks.  Dreams,  too,  of 
soldiering,  when  be  stood  as  a  child  in  a 
Gliusgow  street  and  watched  the  Highland 
Light  Infantry  go  by,  bad  their  fulfilment 
when  up  that  very  street,  in  the  time  to 
come,  be  rode  proudly  with  that  troop  as  its 
Honorary  Colonel.  Browning  used  to  say 
that  he  was  almost  afraid  to  wish  for  any- 
thing, he  was  so  certain  to  obtain  it.  Sir 
Thomas  Ijipton  seems  throughout,  life  to 
have  played  the  nursery  game  of  *'  pretend- 
ing," and  found  all  pretences  true. 

There  we  pull  up,  however.  "  Till  I  was 
solitary,  and  conld  not  irapui't  it,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  allusion  to  bis  dead  wife.  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  is  a  bachelor.  All  the  same 
be  is  a  son ;  and  he  iias  been  lieai'd  to  say 
that  one  of  the  drawbacks  (drawbacks,  in 
the  plural,  if  you  please  I)  to  his  success  in 
life  is  the  regret  that  his  father  and  mother 
passed  away  before  he  reached  the  summit 
that  would  have  delighted  them.  They  had 
come  from  County  Monaghan,  where  the  soil 
was  too  poor  to  support  them,  and  had 
settled  iu  ^^li'^'PJ'y^.wl^etejtl^Qy'sofLwas  born. 
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At  any  rate,  tliey  lived  loiii;  onnucrli  to  see 
liini  prosperiTisj :  and  near  (Jliist^ow  is  a  villa  (if 
his,  ill  which  they  lived,  and  wliich  the  innst 
maj^nificent  offers  would  not  tempt  him  to 
sell.  It  stands,  a  monument  to  the  fact, 
which  he  never  foi^ets  to  tell  vou,  that  they 
were  Irish  people  whom  hartl  times  had 
driven  from  their  native  land,  and  whom  he, 
starting  life  as  a  shop-assistant  who  was 
ready  to  f<li'cp  under  the  counter,  was  able, 
by  degi'eew,  to  ac<X)iiimodate  in  what  was  to 
them  a  palatial  resilience.  Their  portraits 
are  to  be  seen  to-day  by  all  who  into  the 
millionaire's  room  in  the  City  lloa^,  and 
adorn  the  walls  of  his  home  at  Osidge,  as  our 
picture  of  tiie  dining-room  dimly  shows. 

Of  Sir  Thomas  hipton's  early  struggles 
there  is  an  abundance  of  anecdotes,  mostly 
true  in  the  spirit,  many  of  them  in  the  letter. 
"  Never  despair ;  keep  pushing  ou,"  was  tlie 
motto  of  the  early  days  in  Glsisgowand  in 
New  York.  In  New  York  he  got  together  his 
first  lumdred  pounds.  He  gathered  also  a 
store  of  experiences 
so  wit-siiarpening 
that,  looking  back 
now,  he  is  moved 
to  declare  that  to 
America  he  owes 
his  after  -  success. 
"Onryouths  should 
go  there  for  a  year 
or  two,"  he  savs, 
"to  finish.  It' is 
the  best  sort  of  uni- 
versity for  younger 
sons  who  have  their 
way  to  make."  All 
the  same,  young 
Lipton,  thinking 
things  over,  and 
counting  his  earn- 
ings, came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it 
would  be  as  easy  to 
use  his  talents  and 
his  capital  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  Old 
Country  eis  it  was 
m  the  New. 

"  How  did  you 
make  a  fortune. 
Sir  Thomas  ?  " 
That  question  is 
often  put  to  the 
millionaire,  some- 
times in  80  many 
words,  sometimes 
by  indirect 


methods.  Sir  Thomas  is  nothing  if  not 
direct ;  and  as  he  has  a  great  feeling  for 
such  a  magazine  as  the  Windsor,  and 
received  its  representative  most  kindly,  as 
he  is,  moreover,  open-handed  in  his 
generosities,  we  may  take  it  that  he  would 
have  given  us  the  wealth-getting  formula, 
if,  indeed,  he  had  one.  What  were 
his  methods  ?  He  tells  yon  at  once  that 
they  were  all  of  the  old  recipes,  with  per- 
haps one  httle  dash  of  the  new.  ("Ceaseless 
industry— that  is  the  first  ingredient , in  this 
manufacture  of  gold.  Had  Lipton  flagged, 
there  are  many  occasions  when  the  race  would 
not  have  been  his.  With  all  his  strength, 
there  were  times  when  he  was  weary ; 
but  he  forged  ahead.  "  Be  industrious, 
then,"  says  Sir  Thomas;  "be  honest;  be 
enterprising ;  show  good  judgment  in  great 
things  and  small ;  and  advertise  wisely  and 
well."  That  is  the  talisman.  It  sounds 
a  little  commonplace  compared  with  the 
nivsterious  methods  of  alchemists  for  the 
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making  of  the  pieciuiis  metal.  Hut  they 
died  beside  their  empty  crucibles  ;  while  Sir 
Thomas,  ia  the  prime  of  life,  has  the  modern, 
and  again  unromantic,  bank-book,  which 
will  respond  to  his  signature  up  to  millions 
of  sovereigns — a  valuable  autograph  indeed, 
one  tliouglit,  as  he  affixed  it  to  a  portrait 
here  reproduced.  It  ia  on  beaten  ways  and 
by  everyday  metiiocis  that  the  world's  mar- 
vels are  wrouglit ;  and  tlie  recofi:nition  of 
that  homely  fact  is  everywhere  the  motive 
behind  great  deeds  and  the  secret  of  achieve- 
menta  which  astonish  the  world.  He  who 
looks  away,  scanning  the  skies  for  visions, 
misses  the  possibilities  at  his  feet. 

All  this  our  grandfathera  knew,  but  their 
days  were  not  propitious  to  fortune-making. 
Railways  first  created  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth.     It  was  precisely  by  the  further 


appllcaiiun  of  the  principle 
of  interconiiiumication  that 
the  great  Lipton  firm  was 
built  up.  One  shop  suificed 
for  the  ambition  of  the 
rjniot-going  merchantman  of 
old  days.  Even  so  he  got 
all  his  advantage  by  buying 
wholesale.  But  that  term 
was  one  of  degrees,  and  the 
man  who  flourished  by 
buying  a  gross,  and  selling 
them  off  iis  units,  could 
obviously  flourish  the  more 
by  baying  a  hundred  thou- 
sand and  still  effecting  indi- 
vidual sales.  What  was 
\vunted  was  the  man  — a 
replica  of  the  "  Mr.  G.  0.  A. 
Head "  to  whom  Lord 
Beaconsfield  introduces 
Ooningsby  in  the  pages  of  a 
novel  written  under  the  new 
impulses  set  going  by  the 
birth  of  cities  like  Manchester. 
But  how  to  (leal  with  large 
immbers  ?  —  tliat  was  the 
problem.  The  answer  was 
expi'essed  in  the  one  word 
"Organisation."  It  was,  in 
its  way,  a  new  faculty,  born 
of  tlie  increase  of  population 
and  of  the  possibilities 
opened  by  steam  and  electric 
traffic  on  land  and  sea. 
Industry,  honesty  —  these 
(jnalities  do  not  in  themselves 
bring  the  reward  of  wealth  : 
and  this  for  the  best  of 
reasons,  that  they  are  too 
common  to  distinguish  a  man  from  his 
fellows  in  any  sort  of  pre-eminence.  The 
genius  of  organisation  is  a  rarer  possession. 
Luckily  it  was  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's. 

When  one  shop  in  Glasgow  succeeded,  he 
opened  another.  That  sounds  easy.  In 
practice  it  was  otherwise.  To  spend  hard 
earnings,  to  settle  down  into  domestic  com- 
fort, that  is  the  common  way  and  the 
thronged.  Xobody's  head  rises  higher  than 
the  rest.  The  man  who  [>ostpoiied  his 
holidays,  put  off  his  spendings  on  himself, 
and  added  to  his  responsibilities  as  he  went 
along,  was  soon  seen  apart  from  the  crowd, 
climbing  his  hill.  "  Adventm-es  are  to  the 
adventurers,"  says  the  proverb.  But  ad- 
venturers are  born,  nob  made.  The  recjui- 
site  qualification  for  success  in  the  case  of 
the  Lipton  coI(lf^j|lJ&tip;6_:,9f,^^^?¥^^^^ 
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the  icvcl  head  of  tlie  organiser-in-chief,  who 
did  not  niggle,  but  drew  with  large  and 
broad  design  his  plan  of  life,  and  who  had 
that  rare  gift  of  multiplying  himself  which 
belongs  to  those  who  choose  their  deputies 
well.  It  is  not  enough  for  those  Bonapartes 
of  business  to  know  Affairs  merely^ — they 
must  also  know  Men.  One  man,  indeed,  they 
do  refuse,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  know — the 
middleman.  Wherever  possible,  tiiey  make 
what  they  sell. 

The  results  of  Lipton's  knowledge,  and 
the  shrewd,  unwearying  application  of  it 
through  long  hours  of  daily  toil,  year  in  and 
year  out,  are  sutficiently  well  known.  The 
bumble  shop  in  Glasgow  was  tiunsformed 
into  hundreds  of  marts  ;  the  great  streets  of 
great  capitals  knew  the  name  ;  manufactories 
arose,  here  and  there,  of  all  the  -great 
requisite  of  Ufe ;  tea-gardens  blossomed  in 
Ceylon  ;  fruit-gardens  at  home ;  Lipton's 
vans  ou  road  and  railway,  Lipton's  ships  on 
the  sea,  carried  to  and  fro  their  cargoes  of 
comestibles.  Ireland's  supply  of  bacon, 
falling  short  of  insatiable  English  demands, 
was  supplemented  by  America's  superabund- 
ance, and  the  eggs  of  the  thrifty  petile-cul/ure 
of  France  eked  out  the  English  breakfast- 
table  ;  and  all  on  a  system  of  pm:chaise  in  great 
bulk  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world.  Free 


Trade,  one  imagines,  must  ha\e  waited  for 
organisations  such  as  this  to  make  its  benefits 
fully  felt.  That  is  the  impression  produced 
by  a  visit  to  the  great  central  emporium  in 
the  City  Eoad.  Leaving  behind  the  counting- 
house,  with  its  vast  army  of  chvks  of  both 
sexes,  the  visitor,  who  is  told  he  may  "  see 
everytliing,"  is  led  through  warehouse  after 
warehouse,  stored  with  bales  of  merchandise. 
Consignments  from  India,  China,  Ceylon  tell 
bow  Lipton  holds,  like  Venice  of  old,  "  the 
gorgeous  East  in  fee."  The  mere  leaden 
linings  of  the  chests  of  tea,  stripped  off,  pro- 
duce a  yeai'ly  revenue  of  over  £5,000. 

The  mixing-room,  the  tasting-room,  the 
packing-room,  these  are  simple  enough  de- 
partments—" elemental  tea,"  said  Pope. 
Complexity  rules  iu  the  cocoa  and  choco- 
late manufactory.  Confectiouery  has  its 
headquarters  at  the  City  Road,  aa  jam  has 
at  Bermondsey,  and  the  bakeries  in  Glasgow. 
Tin- works, piper- works,  printing-works,  soap- 
works — these  are  among  mei'c  accessories 
of  the  main  business.  '^I^hey  are  done  by 
deputy  ;  but  the  deputy  has  to  be  chosen 
and  to  be  controlled,  an  exercise  of  supreme 
judgment.  The  bad  workman  who  com- 
plains of  his  tools  has  his  fellow  in  the  bad 
master  who  complaiiis  of  his  men. 

This  employer,  ^tjn^  ragJ|5^^j(^words 
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for  all  who  serve  him.  Moreover,  it  is  idle 
to  suppose  that  a  business  of  this  magnitude, 
or  any  great  work  in  the  world,  was  ever 
yet  built  up  except  by  a  full  recognition  of 
the  great  principles  which  govern  the  con- 
duct of  mankind:  Self-interest,  in  no  mean 
sense,  is  one  of  these.  The  man  who  labours 
for  himself  labours  with  most  heart,  and  this 
motive  power  is  made  available  by  the  transfer 
of  a  private  business  to  a  public  compimy. 
One  great  atlvantage  gained  by  a  co-operation 
of  capita]  is  the  worker's  possibility  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  profits  of  his  own  toil.  Sir 
Thomaa  Lipton's  sense  of  logic  told  him  that 
the  same  rule  of  advantage  applied,  in  a 
smaller  degree,  to  the  consumer.  He  is,  iu 
fact,  the  partner  of  the  producer ;  let  him 
have  full  advantage  of  the  fact.  When 
Lipton,  Limited,  was  formed,  therefore,  the 
servants  of  the  firm  had  their  first  cliance  of 
an  investment ;  and  by  the  placing  of  shares 
as  far  as  possible  in  tlie  hands  of  small  owners, 
and  away  from  the  mere  speculator,  tlie 
customer  also  had  his  opporthnity.  And  he 
took  it.  The  story  is  still  fresh  of  that 
marvellous  run  which  the  premium  of  five 
shillings  on  each  pound  snare  could  not 
check.  Some  £40,000,000  or  £50,000,000 
worth  of  shares  were  applied  for ;  as  if  the 
possession  of  one  share  were  the  ambition 


of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
Kingdom. 

The  wealth  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  has 
reached,  besides,  a  portion  of  the  public  to 

whom  no  investments  are  possible.  There 
was  the  Princess  of  "Wales's  Fnnd  to  feast 
the  really  poor  on  the  occasion  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee.  The  proposal  seemed  to  languish. 
That  wa.s  a  misfortune  which  might  seem  to 
imply  some  fault  in  the  conception  of  the 
Princess's  plan.  But  people  should  not  go 
hungry,  least  of  all  on  Jubilee  Day  ;  besides 
which,  Royalties  must  not  fail  to  carry  out 
what  they  propose.  Sir  Thomas  seized  the 
position  at  once  when  it  was  described  to 
him  over  a  cup  of  tea  with  the  Lady  Mayoress. 
"How  much  is  wanted?"  "£30,000."  "How 
much  is  iu  hand?"  "£5,000."  "Then 
count  on  a  cheque  from  mc  for  the  missing 
£25,000."  The  deliglit  of  the  Princess  may 
be  imagined.  It  was  renewed  afresh  a  little 
later  when  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  handed  to 
her  another  cheque,  this  time  for  £100,000, 
to  establish  the  Alexandra  Trust  for  tlic 
erection  of  cheap  restaurants.  According 
to  common  gossip,  the  Princess,  to  whom 
the  magic  slip  of  pink  paper  was  handed 
by  Sir  Thomas  at  Marlborough  House,' 
danced  round  the  room  with  pleasure, 
savinff  she  had  never  before  held  in  her 
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hands  so  large  a  mm. 
These  were  knightly 
deeds  all  round  ;  and 
the  name  of  Thomas 
Lipton  seemed  quite  in 
its  place  when  it  ap- 
peared upon  the  formal 
roll  of  honours  in  the 
Gazette. 

The  tea-cup  is  not 
now  the  only  Cup  asso- 
ciated with  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton.  "All  good 
ideas  are  born  in 
France,"  claims  one  of 
her  proud  solis.  By  a 
mere  chance  the  idea 
of  building  a  yacht 
to  compete  for  the 
America  Cup  took 
definite  sliape  in  a 
railway  -  compartment 
which  left  Paris  for  Komc  one  niidnigiit 
in  the  eprin^  of  1897.  The  Hon.  Charles 
Eussell  was,  by  a  further  cliance,  the  com- 
panion of  that  journey,  he  being  bound 
for  Rome  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  for  the  Government  r,>, 
of  Canada,  wliilo  Sir  Thomas 
was  making  for  Naples,  m 
route  to  Ceylon.  Cosmopolit:in 
as  these  origins  sound,  and 
as  the  race  was  to  l)e,  the 
thoughts  of  these  two  Irishmen 
did  not  travel  far  afield.  The 
boat  was  to  be  an  Irisii  boat, 
in  ownership,  in  name,  and, 
as  far  as  might  be,  in  the 
building  and  the  manning  of 
her.  The  challenge  went 
across  the  Atlantic  from  the 
Ulster  Yacht  Club  — Sir 
Thomas's  native  province,  and 
President  McKinlcy's,  too. 
Pnblic  interest  followed  the 
building  of  the  Shamrock  from 
the  beginning.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  saw  it  in  dock,  and 
when  it  reached  the  other  side 
it  liad  a  welcome  which  showed 
what  good  cousins  we  and  the 
Americans  really  are,  wlicn 
interchanges  of  sportsmanlike 
rivalry  are  fairly  and  courte- 
ously entered  upon.  "  The 
race,  unilecidctl,"  said  Sir 
Thomas  beforehand,  *'  is  de- 
lightful bo  anticipate ;  and 
I   know  that,  however  de- 


cided, it  will  never  be  less  than  delightful  to 
me  in  the  retrospect."  The  race  was  one  of 
freaks  and  flukes  on  a  sea  becalmed.  Shamrock 
was  the  laggard,  but  her  owner  was  as  good 

as  his  word.  He  took  his  defeat  with  all 
the  consolation  that  ought,  between  these 
countries,  to  belong  to  a  father  who  is  out- 
stripped by  his  own  sons.  The  building  of 
Shamroeh  II.  reawakened  and,  indeed,  re- 
doubled the  interest  of  two  years  earlier, 
and  when  her  trial  race  with  SJmmrozk  I.  was 
to  be  run  in  the  Solent,  the  King  was  there 
to  see.  The  sudden  gust  which  blew  away 
the  sails  and  broke  the  mast  of  the  new 
challenger  would  in  any  case  have  caused 
sympathetic  consternation ;  but  it  sent  a 
thrill  over  the  world  when  it  was  known 
to  liave  put  into  imminent  peril  the  Monarch 
at  the  outset  of  his  long-prepared-for  rule. 
The  bestowal  of  a  Knight  Commandership 
of  the  Victorian  Order  upon  Sir  ThoniEis 
Lipton  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  at^ts  of 
Edward  VII. 's  reign  ;  and  another  mark  of 
regard  came  to  Sir  Thomas  from  overseas 
when  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  postponed 
the  date  of  the  i-ace  so  as  to  give  time  for  the 
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repairing  of  the  new  competitor  that  aspired 
to  "  lift  the  Cup." 

Sports  and  games  are  eujojed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  for  their  own  sake.  He  is 
a  sportsman  who  does  not  bet.  Speaking  of 
reorKitions  in  general,  Sir  Thomas  says 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ask  me  if  I  am 
a  believer  in  Saturday's  half  holiday  and 
Sunday's  rest.  It  is  a  mistake,  mentally  and 
physically,  for  any  man  to  work  seven  days 


witliout  ceasing,  however  young  and  strong 
he  may  be,  and  bow^ever  ardent  to  make 
strides  iu  business.  Off  honrs  from,  mj 
busiuess  I  spend,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
open  air  ;  I  leave  behind  me  the  city  at 
night.  Even  now,  when  of  necessity  I  dine 
frequently  in  London,  I  drive  ten  miles  into 
the  country  to  sleep  ;  the  extra  trouble  and 
the  loss  of  time  are  well  repaid  by  the  pure 
air.    That  is  my  opinion,  and  I  leave  others 
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to  smile  at  the  suburbs.  Gardoning  I  agree 
with  Lord  Teunyson  in  tliinkirig  tlie  most 
perfect  of  recreations  ;  it  gives  you  just 
enough  to  think  about  to  be  a  complete 
distraction,  jet  not  enough  to  worry  you  ; 
and  it  is  work-play  done  under  delightful 
conditions,  Tlie  hour  in  the  garden  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day  or  at  its  close  is  worthy 
many  sacrifices  in  the  winning.  Though 
I  have  never  been  able  to  get  to  bed 
before  midnight,  I  am  always  up  at  seven — 
an  allowance  of  sleep  that  is  less  by  an 
honr  than  Lord  Palmerston  gave  out  as 
indispensable  —at  any  rate,  for  a  states- 
man. Other  spare  half-hoTirs  at  home 
go  to  outdoor  gamt;s-  -cricket,  golf,  tennis, 
and  bowls.  If  one  must  be  indoors,  a  game 
of  billiards  1  find  to  be  a  grand  exercise.  You 
walk  miles,  to  begin  with,  and  a  private  table 
is  a  great  attraction  to  keep  together  the 
young  members  of  a  household  in  the 
evenings.  From  all  this  it  follows  I  am 
not  a  great  theatre-goer.  I  do  not  think  I 
sat  out  a  play  more  than  twelve  times  in  my^- 
life,  and  never  did  I  do  so  till  the  last  v<!ry 
few  years. '  My  parents,  being  old-f;ushioned 
and  church-going,  had  never  seen  the  glare 
of  the  footlights,  and  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
properly  allow  the  time  to  give  myself  up  to 
being  amused  for  so  long  by  otner  people — ■ 
in  a  vitiated  atmosphere.  J  felt  I  could  do 
better  for  myself.  Half  an  hour  in  a  music- 
hall  seemed  to  be  a  different  matter — you 
could  hear  the  song  you  wished  to  hear  and 
then  come  away.  All  the  same,  some  of  the 
nicest  people  I  have  ever  known  belonged  to 


the  stage.  Sport  and  gambling  are  often 
supposed  to  be  inseparable.  Many  thousands 
of  pounds  are  put  upon  yacht-racing,  but 
never  a  pound  by  me.  I  have  yet  to  make 
niy  tii^t  bet.  I  race  purely  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  sport ;  and  I  would  not  bet  on  my 
own  boat  or  any  other." 

Sir  Thomas,  who  is  now  fifty-one  years  of 
age,  is  a  great  believer  in  young  men.  He 
has  proved  in  his  own  case  their  possibilities 
of  quick  advancement  from  obscarity  to 
fame,  circumstances  favouring ;  and  in 
America  one  of  the  features  of  commercial 
life  that  has  always  enlisted  his  quick  sym- 
pathies has  been  the  lead  taken,  in  nearly 
all  departments  of  industry,  by  the  almost 
beardless  boy. 

For  the  rest,  Sir  Thomas  is  a  httle  bit  of 
a  musician,  having  played  tlie  violin  since  he 
was  a  lad.  But  his  chief  diversion,  after  all, 
has  been  his  ascent  of  the  ladder  of  fortune 
^surely  a  most  exhilarating  exercise.  With 

^^t  we  take  our  leave,  in  Ingoldsby'a  pat 

•^ords,  of — 

Sir  Thomas  the  good — 
Propoiiiiding  receipts  for  some  delicate  fate, 
Some  toothsome  conser\'e  of  quince,  apple,  oi  pear, 
Or  distilling  strong  waters,  or  potting  a  hare, 

or  adventuring  after  that  desired  great 
trophy  with  all  eagerness,  yet  with  the 
good  temper  of  the  true  sportsman  who 
knows  how  to  take  dei'eat  if  it  needs 
must  come  his  way ;  or  devising  anew 
schemes  of  beneficence  by  which  he  makes 
the  Poor  the  sleeping  -  partners  in  his 
fortunes. 


HIS  RETAINING  FEE. 


By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER.* 


USY  with  the 
weekly  books, 
and  some- 
timea  looking 
up  at  th e 
closed  shut- 
ters of  tlio  houses  opposite,  Miss  Lane  sat  in 
her  neat  little  morning-room. 

"  I  iun  afmifl  we  have  missed  Mrs.  .lolly's 
rooms  at  B roads taire.  The  delay  of  (iwerrs 
Lrip  to  Switzerland  was  unfortunate.''  Her 
unuttered  soliloquy  was  interrupted  hy  the 
eiitrance  of  an  elderly  young  woman  some- 
what starched  in  aspect. 

"  If  you  please,  'm,  I  have  heard  from  my 
aunt,  Mi-B.  Jolly  ;  she  says  her  drawing- 
rooms  have  been  obliged  to  leave  sudden,  so 
if  you  are  not  suitt^,  she  can  be  ready  for 
you  by  dinner-time  to-morrow,  'm." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Priscilla.  T  began 
to  fear  we  should  find  every  place  occupied." 

"  AVell,  'in,  it  looked  like  it.    Now,  1 
suppose  w^e  had  better  hurry  uj)  with  the 
packing  ;  and  I've  been  thinking,  'ni,  I  had 
better  put  up  some  claret  for  vou  to  take,  'm." 
"  Why,  Priscilla  ?  " 

"  Well,  'm,  my  haunt  is  a  total  abstainer, 
like  myself,  and  she  is  that  particular,  she 
never  lik^  to  see  bottles  of  any  kind  except 
physic  bottles  come  into  her  house — I  mean 
from  the  tradespeople  near.  You  see,  Mrs. 
Jolly  has  a  posiuon  to  lose,  'in  ;  she  is 
president  of  the  Broadstairs  and  St.  Peter's 
Blue  Ribbon  "Women  of  the  United  Some- 
thing. I  forget  the  name  ;  it's  very  long. 
You'll  find  she  is  highly  respectable,  'm,  and 
that  clean  you  might  eat  off  her  kitchen 
floor." 

"Very  satisfactory  indeed.  These  high 
principle  are  very  praiseworthy." 

"  It's  twenty  minutes  past  one,  'm.  Mfes 
Lavinia  won't  be  loi^.  Shall  I  bring  up 
lunch  ? " 

"Perhaps  you  had  better.  My  sister 
ought  to  be  liere  by  this." 

"  Here  she  is,  'm.    That's  her  rhig,  'm." 

In  another  minute  a  shght,  neat  figure,  in 
lilac  muslin,  a  black  lace  scarf,  and  a  hat 
adorned  with  primroses,  came  into  the  room. 


*  Comrright,  1901,  by  Ward,  Lock  and  Ctft,  in  the 
UnitBd  States  of  America. 
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"  I  had  begun  to  feel  uneasy  about  you, 
my  dear." 

The  speaker  was  a  tall,  thin  woman,  with 
an  indefinite  nose,  a  wide,  thin-lipped  mouth, 
and  a  high,  narrow  forehead  ;  she  was  attired 
in  black  alpaca,  and  her  aspect  was  highly 
dignified. 

"  Yes,  dear  ;  I  was  so  unlucky  as  to  have 
a  drunken  driver  returning  from  Victoria, 
so  I  got  out  and  took  an  omnibus,  wdiich 
(kihiyed  nie." 

Here  Priscilla  announced  Inneheon,  and 
as  soon  as  that  meal  was  half  over,  Miss 
Lane  told  the  good  news  that  Mrs.  Jolly's 
rooms  were  available,  and  they  could  go 
to  Broadstairs  to-morrow.  Miss  Lavinia 
expressed  her  pleasure  at  this  information. 
She  had  removed  her  hat,  showing  a  nicely 
shaped  head,  with  a  good  deal  of  hay- 
coloured  hair ;  she  had  a  short,  simple, 
smihng  face,  like  an  elderly  child,  faded, 
wandering,  blue  eyes,  and  a  kindly,  half -open 
mouth. 

"Xow,  tiAl  nu;,"  said  the  elder  sister, 
"  how  did  Gwen  go  off  ?  " 

"  In  better  spirits  than  I  expected.  The 
other  young  ladies  of  Madame  Carolet's  party 
seemed  very  nice.  At  the  last  she  said, 
'  Mind,  I  do  not  send  my  love  to  Aunt 
Betty,  I  am  too  vexed ;  when  I  am  in  a 
better  temper  I  will  w^ite  ! '  " 

"Gwen  is  exceedingly  wilful." 

"  Still,  I  shall  miss  her,  Bettina." 

"  You  are  deplorably  weak,  Lavinia  !  " 

Lavinia  wisely  turned  the  conversation 
on  to-morrow's  journey,  and  in  discussing 
details  her  shortcomings  were  forgotten. 

The  Misses  Lane,  as  their  cards  were 
printed,  were  fortunate  in  weather  and  sur- 
roundings during  their  holiday. 

Mrs.  Jolly,  a  lugubrious  female  in  a  large 
widow's  cap,  cooked  fairly  well ;  and  on  the 
same  terrace  they  found  acquaintances — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fuller,  with  their  son  and  dangliter  ; 
the  former,  an  ideal  young  curate,  on  whom 
they  would  gladly  have  bestowed  the  hand  of 
their  niece,  who  had  made  a  far  different, 
and  far  lees  estimable,  choice. 

"  Here  is  a  letter  from  Gwen,"  exclaimed 
Lavinia  one  day,  when  they  had  been  a  short 
time  at  the  seaside. 

ett€j:.kg  [^ttina 


"  Quite  an  interesting 
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said  presently.  "  I  am  glad  I  let  her  join 
Madame's  party,  tliough  it  is  expensive." 

"  Her  mind  will  be  diverted  from  that 
Mr.  Hiirley,"  returned  Lavinia. 

"  I  doubt  that !  She  says  (reading)  :  '  I 
do  hope  you  are  enjoying  yourselves.  You 
are  dear  old  things  !  I  shall  be  so  glad  to 
see  you  again  ;  but  1  wish  yon  would  let  me 
go  my  own  way  at  first,  as  I  certainly  shall 
at  last !  I  had  a  letter  from  Jack  Harley. 
He  is  going  to  paint  some  pictures  of  the 
cliflfs  at  Eamsgate— a  commission  from  a 
rich  Jew.  This  is  encouraging  !  Best  love 
to  Auntie  L.  Though  I  am  angry  with  yon, 
1  am  still  your  loving  niece, 

'"Gwendoline  Lane.'" 

"  She  has  an  affec- 
tionate heart,"  said 
Laviuia,  touching  her 
eyes  iightly  with  her 
handkerchief. 

"But  no  judgment, 
sister.  Never  will  I 
consent  to  her  marriage 
with  a  mere  penniless 
Bohemian  artist  such 
as  Mr.  John  Harley."' 

Here  the  arguiiieiit 
was  interrupted  by  the 
enti-ance  of  the  Kev. 
Eustace  Puller,  who 
caine  with  an  invitation 
to  the  sisters  from  Iiis 
mother  to  spend  that 
evening  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fuller,  who  found 
th  ey  were  obi  iged  to 
leave  much  sooner  than 
they  expected,  so  pro- 
posed a  rubber  of  whist 
and  a  little  supper  as 
a  wind-up  to  their 
pleasant  intercourse. 

The  invitation  was 
graciously  accepted.  A 
very  cheerful  evening 
ensued,  and  at  supper 
everyone  appreciated  a 
dressed  crab  prepared 
by  the  delicate  fingers 
of  Miss  Fuller. 

"  Yes,  my  httle  girl 
is  a  dab  at  cooking,'' 
said  Mr.  Fuller  cxul- 
tingly.  "  But,  mamma, 
I  think  a  little  hot 
hraudy-and-water  would 
be  an  excellent  correc- 
tive." 


Mrs.  Fuller  assented,  and  soon  the  Reverend 
Eustace  and  his  father  were  engaged  iu  com- 
pounding the  desired  beverage. 

"Not  for  us,  thank  you,"  said  Miss  Lane, 
witli  suave  rejection.  "  Neither  my  sister  nor 
myself  can  take  hot  spirits  and  water." 

"Try  them  cold,  then,"  urged  Mr.  Fuller 
with  earnest  hospitality.  The  refined  sisters 
were  steady  in  their  refusal. 

After  a  cordial  leavetaking  the  Misses 
Lane  retired  to  then:  respective  apartments, 
where,  content  with  themselves  and  all  the 
world,  sweet  sleep  soon  stole  over  them. 

But  not  for  long. 

A  sudden  light  flashing  agjtinst  her  closed 
eyes  woke  Bettina.    She  opened  them  and 


Well,  'lu,  my  haunt  is  a  total  a|b^tjaiuer,  4j^^S^3HJ>^^*^LC 
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beheld  Laviiiia  in  a  pink  drcsHiTijr-trown,  and 
•A  lighted  candle  in  her  iuiiii]  -Liivinia.  with 
ml  eyes  and  greenSy  white  checks.  "  Betty," 
she  said,  in  trembhng  tones,  "  1  am  awfully 
ill ;  I  feel  as  if  I  were  dying  !  " 

Betty  sat  up  in  her  bed,  crowned  by  a 
ferociously  frilled  nightcap.  She  gazed 
piercingly  at  her  sister  for  an  instant. 

"  It's  the  crab  !  "  she  exclaimed  drama- 
tically. "  You  took  two  helpings  of  it, 
Lavinia,  which  was  childishly  greedy ;  now 
you  are  suffering." 

"  I  feared  it  might  he  blood -poisouiug 
from  drains,  or  something.  There  is  such  an 
awful  pain  jnst  below  my  chest !  " 

Even  in  tlie  seclusion  of  her  sister'.s  sleeji- 
ing  apartment  the  gentle  Laviiiia  hesitated 
to  pronounce  the  word  "stomach." 

"  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort  !  Give  mc  my 
wrapper,"  said  Miss  Lane  decisively;  "you 
must  have  some  brandy.  Fortunately,  I 
took  the  precaution  of  putting  some  in  the 
travelling  flask." 

With  dignity  Miss  Lane  descended  from 
her  couch,  put  on  her  wrapper,  drew  her 
keys  from  under  her  pillow,  unlocked  a 
hand  bag,  drew  forth  tb  e  fiask,  and 
administered  a  teaspoonful  of  the  fiery 
liquid  to  her  suffering  sister,  who  swallowed 
it  obediently  and  coughed  a  little. 

"Go  back  to  your  bed,  Lavinia.  I  will 
stay  by  you  for  a  while,  and,  if  necessary, 
repeat  the  dose." 

"  Really,  Betty,  I  do  not  think  I  could 
swallow  any  more ;  it  is  so  powerful. 
Indeed,  I  feel  better  already." 

"  Then  you  certainly  must  have  another 
spoonful."  She  proceeded  to  pour  and 
administer  it,  Lavinia,  of  course,  submitting. 

Thus  was  forged  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  of  events  recorded  in  this  true  tale. 

Poor  Lavinia,  liowever,  did  not  soon 
recover  from  the  elTeets  of  the  crab ;  her 
sister  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  administer 
further  spoonfuls,  and  their  vei'y  slender 
store  of  Cognac  was  quickly  exhausted. 

The  departure  of  their  friends,  and  a  few 
succeeding  days  of  rain  and  gloom,  had  a 
very  depressing  effect,  especially  ou  Tjavinia. 

"There  is  something  very  miserable  in 
the  weather,"  she  sighed.  "  1  feel  such  a 
sinking,  especially  when  night  closes  in.  1 
wish  we  were  at  home,  where  I  could  have 
what  I  like." 

Miss  Lane  did  not  reply  immediately,  and 
when  she  spoke  she  had  evidently  macie  up 
her  mind. 

"  I  see  it  is  quite  necessary  that  you  should 
have  something  more  sustaining  than  claret, 


Lavinia.  A  nice  cup  of  arrowroot,  now,  at 
])cdtime,  with  some  Cognac  in  it.'" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  we 
are  to  get  any  more,"  ruefully. 

"  Well,  I  do.  I  am  determined  to  get 
some." 

"  You  are  a  wonderful  woman,  Betty  I  " 
"  We  will  drive  over  to  Eamsgate  to- 
morrow, if    it  is  fine,"  returned  Betty 
enigmatically. 

To-morrow  was  fine,  and  they  carried  out 
their  intention.  After  viewing  the  bathers 
from  the  esplanade,  and  listening  to  the 
band,  they  proceeded  to  do  a  little  shopping, 
T!ie  carriage  was  detained  a  few  moments 
i>efore  a  gorgeous  establishuient.  Lavinia 
remained  in  the  carriage  until  Miss  1-ane 
issued  from  the  emporium  of  "sugar  and 
spice,  and  all  that's  nice,"  an  innocent- 
looking  bag  of  vanilla  biscuits  in  her  hand, 
and  a  round,  brown  parcel  imder  her  cloak. 
She  had  an  air  of  supreme  triumph  as  she 
stepped  into  the  carriage,  having  directed 
the  driver  "  home."  They  had  accomplished 
half  a  mile  before  she  spoke  again  ;  then 
slie  said  mysteriously,  "  They  will  not  sell 
less  than  a  large  bottle — I  mean  a  wine 
bottle." 

"  Indeed  !    That  is  a  great  deal,  isn't  it  ?  " 

As  they  approached  the  tranquil  precincts 
of  Broadstairs,  a  gentleman  came  out  from  a 
lane  which  led  down  to  the  beach — a  tall 
nmu,  in  a  shabby  shooting  jacket  and  a 
rather  battered  soft  felt  hat.  It  was  a  warm 
day,  and  his  jacket  hanging  -open  showed  a 
beautifully  white  shirt,  with  a  gay  Indian 
silk  scarf  tied  round  him  instead  of  a  waist- 
coat. As  soon  as  his  laughing  hazel  eyes 
fell  upon  the  sisters  he  smiled  in  friendly 
fashion,  showing  a  range  of  fine,  white  teeth, 
and  raised  his  hat. 

Miss  Lane  looked  sternly  over  bis  head, 
but  Lavinia  gave  him  a  nervous  little  bow\ 

"  That  Mr.  Harley  is  really  too  audacious  ! 
He  ought  to  haA'C  waited  for  our  recogni- 
tion," said  Bettina. 

*'  He  is  really  very  good-looking,"  simpered 
Lavinia. 

"  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does  ! "  was 
the  scornful  rejoinder. 

It  was  now  within  a  few  days  of  tlieir 
returning  home,  and  Miss  Lane  carefully 
transferred  the  remainder  of  the  Cognac  to 
their  flask.  Miss  Lavinia  watched  the  process 
with  great  interest  ;  then  in  a  hesitating 
voice  she  asked,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  bottle,  Betty,  dear  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure  ;  we  cannot  leave  it 
behind.    Thou^,  no  d^^^^raj^olly  is  a 
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Christian  woman,  she  would  be  apt  to  take 
a  wrong  view  of  a  brandy  bottle." 
"  No  doubt  of  that." 

"  I  believe  it  would  be  best  to  put  it  up 
amongst  our'  clothes  in  the  large  dress 
basket." 

""Well,  Bottina,  I  am  not  so  sure." 
"  Why,  Lavinia  ?  " 

"  You  see,  Priscilla  would  want  to  nnpack 
it,  and  think  it  most  extraordinary  if  we  did 
not  let  her  ;  siie  is  very  severe  as  to  total 
abstinence,  and  just  a  little  censorious.  She 
would  certainly  tell  Mrs.  Jolly  !  " 

"  Such  uneasiness  i§  unworthy  of  you, 
Lavinia,"  said  her  sister  softly. 

"  Perhaps  so,  dear  ;  but  " 

Lavinia  proceeded  to  picture  many  dangers. 
Even  if  this  miserable  proof  of  tlieir  small 
but  secret  potations  escaped  the  sharp  eyes 
of  Priscilla,  their  grocer's  boy,  when  he 
came  to  collect  the  empties,  would  be  sure 
to  leave  the  stranger  alone  in  its  glory, 
distinctly  labelled,  "  Timkins  and  Sons, 
Ramsgate,"  to  inform  the  world  that,  not 
content  with  their  private  flask  and  a  small 
hamper  of  claret,  the  Misses  Lane  had  sur- 
reptitiously purchased  a  full-sized  bottle  of 
brandy. 

Even  Bettina  pamed  before  the  picture 
thus  conjured  up.  But  the  resources  of  her 
daring  spirit  and  inventive  brain  were  not 
yet  exhausted. 

"  Lavinia,"  she  said,  "  I  did  not  dream 
that  these  complications  could  have  arisen  ; 
but  I  begin  to  see  my  way." 

"  Indeed  !  What  is  your  idea  ?  You  are 
quite  wonderful," 

"  I  think,  niy  dear,  I  should  prefer  not 
telling  you  my  plan ;  you  are  such  a  curious, 
timid  creature,  I  wotdd  rather  bear  the 
anxiety  myself." 

Though  burning  with  curiosity,  Lavinia, 
as  usual,  submitted,  and  soon  after  luncheon 
accepted  Miss  Lane's  suggestion  of  a  drive 
to  Ramsgate. 

A  short  way  from  the  m(idest  little  town 
of  Broadstairs  the  road  to  Ramsgate,  where 
it  draws  near  the  cliffs,  passes  a  remarkably 
large  field,  then  lying  fallow,  traces  of  the 
furrows  it  had  borne  being  still  visible. 

On  the  left  hand  a  small  patch  of  wood- 
land sheltered  the  road  from  the  sea  breezes ; 
across  the  wide  space  to  the  right  there  was 
no  sign  of  life,  and  the  little  wood  seemed 
equally  deserted. 

Then  it  was  that  Miss  Lane,  with  the 
courage  and  decision  which  distinguished 
her,  rose  suddenly  to  her  full  height,  and 
facing  about,  drew  the  obnoxious  bottle  from 


under  iior  cloak,  and,  with  greater  force  than 
eonld  have  been  expected,  flung  it  away  over 
the  yoft  earth  surface  of  the  fallow  field, 
swiftly  turning  as  it  flew  from  her  hand,  and 
resuming  her  scat. 

"  Oh  !  Bettina,  you  are  quite  extra- 
ordinary. But— but — suppose  anyone  saw  !  " 
gasped  Lavinia. 

"  I  have  taken-  care  of  that !  "  with  quiet 
exultation.  "  There  was  not  a  soul  iu  sight. 
Now  we  have  got  rid  of  the  hoiTid  thing, 
and  not  a  moment  too  soon.  Here  is  a 
char-a-hanc  full  of  people." 

Thus  Bettina  ! 

"  It  was  quite  a  splendid  idea  !  "  exclaimed 
her  admiring  sister. 

They  drove  on  with  a  delightful  sense  of 
relief  and  security. 

Woman  proposes,  but  Fate  disposes  !  As 
they  passed  the  char-a-banc,  and  readied  the 
edge  of  the  little  copse,  a  man  camo  out  from 
among  the  trees  and  paused,  looking  after 
the  vanislung  vehicle.  He  carried  a  camp- 
stool  and  a  flat  boXj  strapped  together,  and 
after  a  moment's  thought  leant  against  the 
stem  of  a  tree  and  laughed  long  and  heartily. 
Then  he  said  half  aloud —  v 

"  'Twas  the  majestic  Bettina  hers^  and 
no  mistake  I  Gwen  would  laugh  she 
cried  at  the  story,  only  she  is  so  foijff  of  the 
old  girls,  she  would  not  like  me  to  tell  it ! 
I  must  go  and  see  what  the  bottle  is  that 
Miss  Lane  threw  away  with  so  much  vigour. 
Hallo  !  " 

This  exclamation  Wixs  elicited  by  the  sighc 
of  a  rugged  figure  wliich  arose  from  among 
the  half-effaced  furrows  and  came  towards 
him  ;  in  its  left  hand  it  held  a  bottle — yes  ! 
certainly  a  bottle ! 

Jack  Harley,  for  it  was  that  objectionable 
ariiist,  went  to  meet  the  figure,  and  found  it 
to  be  a  battered-looking  old  labourer,  with  a 
queer,  puckered,  weather-beaten  face,  who 
walked  as  if  stiffened  with  rheumatism.  In 
his  left  hand  he  held  a  bottle.  He  was 
muttering  to  himself.  *  '  ^ 

"  Well,  my  man,  mis  is  remarkable  soil,  if 
it  grows  bottles," 

"  Faith  !  it  is  so.  Oh  !  Preserve  us ! 
What  have  I  done  at  all,  at  all,  to  get  such  a 
crack  over  me  skull,  an'  I  pickin'  up  weeds 
as  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn  ?  Can  you 
see  a  wound,  sir  ?  or  am  I  losing  much 
blood  ? " 

"  Jfl'o  I  I  don't  think  you  have  any  bones 
broken  !    Tell  me — who  attacked  yon  ?  " 

"  Sorra  one  !  I  was  stooping  over  a  big 
tuft  of  weeds,  whin  I  felt  something  like  a 
caiinou-ball  hitme  l^eaeLaLud/ReBd  a  hundred 
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quare  colours  dancin'  in  me  eyes.  As  soon 
as  I  got  me  sight,  wliat  did  I  see  but  this 
bottle  by  me  side.    Bad  Inck  to  it !  " 

"  Were  tlicre  any  roughs  about  ?  " 

"  Sorra,  one.  XoLliiiig  bivt  tlie  hoisfht  of 
good  eompiiny,  no  less.  'Tlmkinsaud  Sons,'" 
he  continued,  reading  the  label.  "  Faith !  I'll 
take  this  back  to  'em  ;  maybe  they  will  give 
mc  a  sixpence." 

"I  doubt  it,"  said  Harley.  "Come, 
now,  don't  bother  any  more  about  it.  Give 
me  your  address — I'll  como  and  see  how  you 


get  on.  There's  sixpence  for  you  ;  go  on  to 
that  little  tavern,  get  a  glass  of  beer,  and 
they'll  let  you  sit  down  and  rest."  He 

scribbled  tlio  old  man's  address  in  his  note- 
book, .scrapped  up  liis  impedimenta  tighter, 
and  slipping  his  arms  througli  the  sbngs 
with  which  his  box  or  case  was  furnished, 
hoisted  it  on  bis  back  and  set  off  at  a  round 
pace  towards  Ranisgate,  hoping  to  catch  his 
fi'iend,  Tom  Eccles,  editor  and  part  o^er  of 
the  Ramsffote  Sphere— a,  high-ciiiss  provinciai 
paper — before  he  left 
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respectable  aiid  w  idely  popular  print  always 
appears  on  a  Saturday,  and  it  was  now  a  little 
^ter  three  on  Friday. 

The  nest  morning  broke  bright  and 
sunny,  and  the  sisters  descended  to  breakfast 
with  a  serene  sense  that  on  the  whole  life 
was  an  excellent  thing. 

A  letter  from  Gwen  hiy  on  Lavinia's 
plate.  She  read  it  eagerly.  The  conclusion 
ran  thus  :  "  Madame  Carolet  wishes  to  go 
on  to  the  Italian  Lakes.  Now,  I  want  to  go 
home ;  1  seem  to  have  been  so  long  away. 
I  therefore  shall  return  with  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Selby,  who  start  for  home  on  Monday.  1 
shall  he  80  glad  to  see  yon."  ' 

"The  child  has  a  good  heart,"  remarked 
the  reader. 

"But  indifferent  judgment,"  added 
Bettina. 

"  What  can  you  expect  from  nineteen  ?  " 
added  Lavinia,  as  she  proceeded  to  unfold 
the  Ramsgats  Sphere.  Glancing  down  the 
columns,  suddenly  her  eyes  grew  round,  her 
face  pale,  as  if  with  hon'or  and  wonder. 

*'  Oh,  Betty,  do  read  this  !  "  she  cried  in 
accents  of  despair.  "  1  wish  you  had  never 
touched  the  horrid  thing."  There  was  the 
sound  of  a  sob  in  her  voice  as  she  started 
up  and  laid  the  paper  before  her  sister, 
her  finger  on  a  paragraph  which  ran  as 
follows : — 

"  A  curious  incident  which  occurred  on 
Friday  afternoon  may  interest  our  spiritualist 
readers,  and  perhaps  ehcit  some  explanation 
of  what  seems  at  present  inexplicable.  An 
aged  son  of  toil  was  weeding  in  a  large  iieUl, 
by  which  the  road  between  this  towu  and 
Broadstaii-s  runs,  shortly  after  passing  a 
little  wayside  public  known  as  the  '  Three 
Pigeons,'  when  he  felt  a  severe  blow  on  his 
right  temple,  which  partially  stunned  him. 

"  No  one  was  in  sight,  and  profound 
silence  reigned  around. 

"Recovering  himself,  he  saw  on  the 
ground  beside  him  an  ciiipiy  lirandy  bottle 
bearing  the  label  of  our  respected  townsmen, 
Me^rs.  Timkins  and  Sons.  The  poor  okl 
fellow  between  pain  and  terror  (for  the 
extraordinary  attack  seemed  to  him  super- 
natural) was  quite  dazed  ;  for  although  the 
heavens  occasionally  pour  cats  and  dogs,  the 
clouds  have  not  as  yet  been  known  to 
discharge  brandy  bottles ! 

"We  await  a  further  development  of  the 
mystery.  Our  very  efficient  police  inspector 
is  making  a  searching  investigation  into  the 
case,  and  has,  we  understand,  obtained  a 
clue." 


These  appalliug  sentences  were  read  aloud 
by  Miss  Lane,  in  a  suppressed  tone,  till  she 
reached  the  awful  sentence  stating  that  the 
police  had  obtained  a  clue  ;  here  her  voice 
failed  her.  She  sat  still  and  silent,  staring 
at  her  partner  in  misery. 

"  Oh  :  Betty,  Betty  !  What  shall  we  do  ?  " 
With  this  despairing  question  Lavinia  burst 
into  tears. 

"  It  is  a  fearful  position,"  gasped  her 
sister.  "  The  police  will  be  coming  here." 
Poor  Bettina  looked  absolutely  Ihnp. 

"  They  will  put  our  names  in  the  paper," 
whispered  Lavinia. 

"  \\''c  must  write  to  the  editor  and  offer 
liim  a  large  sum  to  say  no  more  about  it !  " 
sobbed  Bettina. 

"  But  the  police  will  not  let  it  drop." 
Lavinia  paused,  then  added  brokenly,  "  Do 
von  think  we  might  ask  that  Mr.  Hariey  to 
help  us?" 

"  Oh  !  no--that  is  -how  could  he  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  is  a  man  ;  he  used  to  study 
law.    We  can  never  manage  alone." 

"  But  how  can  we  find  him  ?  "  Lavinia's 
head  drooped  forward  hopelessly. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  desponding 
pair  argued  round  and  round  their  unhappy 
position,  and  no  loophole  of  escape  presented 
itself,  until  Jemima,  coming  to  clear  the 
breakfast  things  away,  imposed  sileiice  on 
them.  Then  Lavinia  wandered  aimlessly  to 
the  window,  gazing  out,  but  seeing  nothing. 

Suddenly  she  started,  clasped  her  hands, 
and  cried  out,  with  a  look  of  wild  excite- 
ment— 

"Oh,  Bettina!  It  is  perfectly  provi- 
dential !  There  is  Mr.  Ilarley  standing  at 
the  top  of  the  steps  going  down  to  the  beach. 
Let  us  catch  him.    Oh,  let  us  catch  him  ! " 

To  scream  for  Jemima  and  despatch  her, 
double  quick,  with  a  request  that  Mr.  Hariey 
would  come  and  speak  to  Miss  Lane,  was  the 
work  of  a  moment ;  and  soon  Hariey  was 
making  his  best  bow  with  an  air  of  grave 
deferential  politeness  before  the  two  dis- 
tracted women,  who  stood  gazing  at  him, 
not  knowing  how  to  begin  what  they  con- 
sidered their  "  disgraceful  "  tale. 

"  You  wished  to  speak  to  me  ?  I  am  quite 
at  your  service,"  said  Hariey,  perceiving  their 
embarrassment. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  air  1 "  burst  out  l/avinia, 
who  w^  too  full  of  fear  for  the  result  of 
the  newspaper  revelations  to  regard  her 
interlocutor's  opinion,  "  we  are  in  dreadful 
trouble."  And  she  plunged  into  a  confused 
narrative,  in  which  "  severe  indisposition," 
"  possibly  blood  poisomflg,"  "  hoL  arrowroot," 
Hosted  byXjOOgle 
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"  indispensable  Cognac,"  '*a  censorious  land- 
lady "  were  mixed  up  inexiricably,  being 
further  entangled  by  Miss  Lane's  comments. 

Harley,  though  a  sharp  fellow,  could  never 
have  followed  the  thread  of  the  discourse 
had  he  not  already  possessed  the  key  of  the 
puzzle.  He  kept  a  serious  and  sympathetic 
expression  as  be  listened,  though  internally 
radiant  at  the  success  of  his  little  game,  and 
determined  to  make  matters  as  smooth  as  he 
could  for  the  quivering  spinsters. 

"  I  quite  understand,"  he  said  at  last,  in 
his  pleasant,  rich,  deep  voice.  "Brandy, 
under  these  ciixsumstances,  is  the  best 
remedy.    As  to  your  landlady,  I  know  these 


"In  its  left  hiind  it  held  a  bottle— yes!  c'ertuinly  a  bottle! 


characters !     It  was  merely  prudence  and 

common  sense  to  leave  no  proof  of  anything 
behind  you.  Now,  the  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  silence  this  newspaper.  May  I  look  at 
it  ?  Thank  you.  The  Ramsgate  Sphere  !  I 
seem  to  know  somctliing  about  it.  Yes  ;  I 
believe  the  editor  used  to  be  a  pal — I  mean 
an  acquaintance  of  mine.  A  sharp  fellow  ; 
give  him  the  faintest  scent,  and  he'd  run 
down  the  trail  like  a  sleuth-hound.  Then 
the  old  chawbacon  must  be  squared.  If 
you  leave  the  matter  in  my  hands.  Miss 
Ijane,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  manage  it.  I 
feel  quite  indignant  to  think  that  your 
holiday  should  be  spoiled  in  this  way.  Allow 
me  to  make  a  note 
or  two." 

Harley  pulled 
out  a  business-like 
little  book  with  a 
pencil  and  began 
to  scribble  in  it, 

Bettina  and 
Lavinia  breathed 
again. 

"This,  I  am 
quite  aware,  cannot 
be  done  without 
money,"  said,  the 
former  eagerly,  as 
she  drew  out  her 
purse. 

"  No,  my  dear 
madam,  not  afc 
present,"  with  a 
gesture  of  rejec- 
tion. "When  I 
have  smoothed  out 
these  wrinkles,  I 
shall,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  ask  a 
'  retaining  fee,' 
which  shall  secure 
my  services,  secret 
and  otherwise,  for 
life.  No  cash  now, 
my  dear  Miss 
Lane." 

"  You  puzzle  me 
exceedingly,  Mr. 
Harley ;  but  both 
my  sister  and  my- 
self are  immensely 
indebted  to  you, 
and  most  thankful 
that  a  fortunate 
chance  brought  you 
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going  on  to  Canterbury  to-day ;  of  course, 
I  shatl  remain  now  until  your  affair  is 
settled.  In  matters  of  this  kind  prompt 
action  means  success."  Another  respectful 
bow  and  Harley  left  them. 

The  sisters  each  subsided  into  a  chair  with 
a  deep  sigh. 

"  Ah  !  it  is  a  comfoii  to  hiive  a  man  at 
hand  sometimes,"  exclaimed  Lavinia. 

"I  must  say  Mr.  Harley  lias  shown  him- 
•  self  well-bred  and  possessed  of  a  feeling 
heart,"  returned  Bettina.  "  1  seem  to  believe 
he  will  extricate  us  froin  this  distressing 
contretempsy  • 

"I  am  sure  he  will,  Betty,  dear,"  cried  her 
enthusiastic  junior ;  "  and  if  he  does^  it  may 
alter  our  views— eh,  Bettina?  You  know, 
he  is  a  gentleman  by  birth.  His  uncle,  Sir 
Evelyn  Harley,  of  Harrow  Chase  and  " 

"  Lavinia,  we  must  not  be  precipitate  !  " 

"  No,  dear,  cerUiinly  ivot ;  only  a  man 
relative  or  connection  is  very  useful,  and — 
rather  nice,  eh  ?  " 

"  We  have  been  very  happy  hitherto  with- 
ont  one  ;  in  any_  case,  Mr.  Harley's  presence 
here  is  most  fortunate." 

Of  the  objectionable  artist  they  saw  no 
more  that  day. 

The  next  afternoon  Harley  paid  a  long 
visit  to  tlie  sisters,  narrated  the  steps  he  had 
taken,  set  forth  the  difficulties  which  he 
hoped  to  overcome,  and  imbibed  three  cups 
of  very  hot  tea. 

They  conversed  in  a  most  friendly  fashion 
on  various  subjects,  and  when  Harley 
departed,  to  enjoy  a  tete-a-tete  dinner  with  his 
friend  Tom  Eccles,  at  which  host  and  guest 
dnink  to  the  latter's  plans,  his  last  com- 
forting words  were,  "At  any  rate^  further 
publicity  is  impossible  till  next  week,  and 
by  that  time  I  think  all  danger  will  be  over." 

Little  by  little  the  light  of  hope  was  irra- 
diating the  hearts  of  Bettina  and  Lavinia  ; 
but  for  tiio  necessity  of  waiting  for  their 
niece  Gwcn,  they  would  have  forfeited  the 
last  week  of  their  tenancy  and  returned  to 
the  safe  sanctity  of  their  London  house. 
Harley,  however,  looked  in  to  tea  of  an 
afternoon  and  reported  progress.  There  was 
some  difficulty  with  the  old  Irish  sufferer 
from  the  blow  unwittingly  inflicted  by 
Bettina.  However,  a  judicious  mixtm-e 
of  bribery  and  threats  reduced  him  to 
silence. 

At  last  Saturday  morning  came,  and  again 
the  Ramsyate  Sphere  awaited  tlie  descent 
of  the  Misses  Lane  to  breakfast.  For  some 
moments  they  sat  gazing  upon  it  in  silence, 
afraid  to  unfold  the  fateful  sheet.    At  last 


Lavinia,  whose  nervous  power  seemed  to 
have  grown  stronger  by  a  sudden  effort, 
seized  and  opened  it. 

Eagerly  did  two  pairs  of  eyes  scan  the 
colnmns. 

"  I  do  not  see  a  word  about  it,"  said 
Bettina  softly. 

"  Stay,  Betty  !    Just  look  at  this  !  "  and 

she  read  : — 

"  *  To  the  Editor.  Sir,  —Seeing  your 
account  in  Saturday's  issue,  [  send  a  line  to 
say  the  Broadstairs  Mystery  is  all  bosh ! 
On  Friday  last  myself  and  some  chaps  on  the 
spree  drove  over  to  Ramsgate  and  had  a 
picnic,  including  a  fair  allowance  of  B.  and  S., 
and  not  caring  to  convey  returned  empties, 
going  back  I  shied  away  a  ''dead  man  " — 
exhausted  bottle —  aiid  am  sorry  I  hurt 
old  Hodge.  I  enclose  a  trifle  to  salve  the 
wound,  and  am,  sir,  yours, 

" '  'Aret  Tbippeb. 

" '  Margate,  Tuesday. 

"•We  are  glad. this  affair  is  cleared  up,  and 
must  say  the  writer  sends  a  very  generous 
amount  of  "salve." — Ed.' 

"My  dear  Bettina  !  It  is  all  right  now  ; 
no  more  fear  of  anything  coming  out.  But 
what  a  strange  name  !  " 

"  Don't  you  see  !  It  is  a  mm  de  plum. 
But  oh  !  Lavinia,  I  fear— I  fear  Mr.  Harley 
must  have  taken  the  blame  on  his  own 
shoulders.  It  is  kind— it  is  generous  ;  but 
it  is  not  the  truth." 

"  No  matter,  dear,  as  long  as  it  shelters 
us,"  cried  Lavinia,  wiiose  \'irtues  were  not 
quite  -Spartan-like  in  rigidity.  "  Oh,  here  is 
Mr.  Harley." 

"  My  dear  sir,  how  can  we  ever  thank  you 
enough  for  your  self-sacrifice  ? "  said  Bettina, 
in  her  old  stately  style. 

"  Don't  mention  it.  Let  us  bury  the 
whole  affair  in  oblivion,"  cried  Harley. 

"But  it  nuist  have  cost  you  a  large  sum 
of  money.    That  I  must  refund." 

"  And  I  will  only  accept  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  fee  which  shall  retain  my  silence  and 
services  for  life." 

"  But  what  is  to  be  this  retaining  fee  ?  " 

The  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and 
Jemima  exclaimed,  "  Your  young  lady, 
mum  !  " 

Enter  a  small,  shght  girl,  with  laughing 
blue  eyes,  a  saucy  1  i ttle  upturned  nose, 
and  a  lot  of  red-brown  hair  somewhat  dis- 
hevelled. 

"  Ah  !  Gwen  !  "  exclaimed  her  aunts. 
"  Exactly!"  cried  Harley.  "  It's  a  precious 
big  fee,  but  1 1 base;: Jskej cheek  t<i  ask  it. 
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"  '  Tour  young  lady,  mnm  ! '  " 


Give  me  Gwcii,  and  seLtle  her  bit  of  money  uif/  cfjiiscnt;  and  t/on  must  not  say  'No,' 
how  and  where  you  like."  Bettina." 

"  Why,  Jack,  what  have  you  been  up  And  Bettiua  rephed,  "  J  must  say  Mr. 
to?"  Harley  bas  shown  himself  'worthy  of  all 

"  Yea,  my  dear  Mr.  Harley,  you  have      confidence,'  so  I  shall  Wf^Tefuse^'i 
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A   CO^^NOISSETJTl   IN   CURIOUS  PETS. 


By  E.  Leuty  Collins. 


A SPECIAL  interest  always  attaches  to 
aiiytbiug  rare  or  uncommon  in  the 
way  of  a  pet.    Certain  animals  seem 
born  with  an  innate  antipathy  to  the  human 

race,  jnet  as  others  apparently  find  their 
greatest  pleasure  in  human  society.  Some 
animals,  though  fierce  and  even  dangerous 
in  their  wild  state,  may  he  sub(hu'(!  ;uid 


collection  of  curious  foreign  pete  being,  in 
its  way,  unique.  Mr.  Brooke  has  all  an 
Englishman's  love  of  sport,  combined  with 
the  Continental  love  of  arms.    For  this  his 

early  training  is  responsible. 

"  I  went  from  King's  College  School  to  a 
RcbtK)!  at  Sutton- Valence,"  lie  told  me,  when 

T  wn-^  incerviewing  him  for  tlie  purjioses  of 
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brought  under  perfect  control  with  patient 
training  ;  while  others  appear  to  defy  man 
to  the  last,  and  reraaui  uncertain  and 
treacherous,  even  though  placed  under 
careful  supervision  from  their  earliest  days. 

Occasionally  one  finds  people  possessing 
a  distinct  magnetism  that  enables  them  to 
subdue  animals  which  are  for  the  most  part 
pronounced  untamable.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H,  C. 
Brooke,  of  Welling,  hav,e  attained  con- 
siderable celebrity  in  this  particular,  their 
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this  article.  "  Here  I  fii-st  imbibed  the  joys 
of  hunting  and  ferreting  ;  and  I  may  say 
that  even  now,  after  all  niy  varied  experiences 
of  pastimes  at  home  and  abroad,  ferreting 
is  still  one  of  my  favourite  anuisements.  I 
next  went  to  college  in  Germany,  where  I 
very  soon  joined  one  of  the  '  corps '  which 
exist  at  most  of  the  higher  German  educa- 
tional institutions  for  convivial  and  duelling 
purposes.  Since  then  I  have  been,  and  still 
am,  a  great  beUever  ^^'^^^^^  The 
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H'UENCll  IXtY  BULLDOG. 

majority  of  these  college  duels  are  of  a 
comparatively  liglifc  character,  sucli  as  the 
'  Schliigei','  which  is  extremely  prevalent 
among  students ;  but  even  this  may  some- 
times result  in  serious  injuries.  My  own 
nose  has  been  cut  off  and  my  skull 
splintered  ;  tlio  loss  of  several  tt^etli  from  a 


cut  is  common,  but  death  is  very  rare.  3 
have,  however,  seen  death  on  the  spot  in  the 
case  of  a  sabre  duel." 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Brooke's  nose  has  been 
carefully  repaired  ;  and  now  a  severe  scar 
is  all  that  remains  to  remind  one  of  the 
accident. 

"  From  my  schoolboy  days  I  have  always 
had  a  number  of  pets,"  Mr.  Brooke  uon- 
tinned,  "and  when  I  went  to  Berlin  to  study 
at  the  Veterinary  College  I  had  a  large 
artificial  run,  near  the  town,  for  training 
dachshunds  to  fox  and  badger.  I  aho  had 
foxes,  jackals,  polecats,  martens,  a  hybrid 
between  dog  and  wolf,  a  toy  Pomeranian, 
long-haired  daclisliuiids,  a  bloodhuinul,  and  a 
fighting  boarliound  related  to  llarras  I  \. 
This  dog  was  never  beaten,  tbougii  he  fought 
over  sixty  bittles.  1  had  a  number  of 
snakes,  too,  both  harmless  and  poisonous. 
One  special  pet  was  a  nine-feet  boa-con- 
strictor, a  creature  tame  as  a  kitten,  who 
used  to  sleep  between  my  mattresses.  It 
died  in  1887.  I  also  had  Smooth,  Leopard, 
Seven-banded,  and  .^sculap's  snakes,  vipers, 
and  many  batrachians  and  sanrians.  I  am 
extremely  fonil  of  tlie  carin'voi'ous  section. 
1'he  only  aiiiiiial^i  I  fear  ar(;  horses  ami  eai.ile. 
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I  always  fancy  tliat  a  iiorse  does 
not  pfay  fair.  One  knows  the 
business-end  of  a  wolf  or  a  dof^, 
but  a  horse  may  injure  one  quite 
unexpectedly.  I  was  once  kept 
up  a  tree  by  a  wretched  buffalo 
for  two  houi-s,  which  I  do  not 
forget." 

"  You  believe  in  the  fidelity 
of  fio-called  wild  animals,  when 
treated  as  pets  aud  yet  with  a 
firm  kindness  ?  " 

"Absolutely  ;  though  it  seems 
that  all  people  have  not  the 
power  of  taming  these  to  any 
certain  degree.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance of  ray  own  capacity.  I 
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such  animals  when  training  them. 
I  like  the  wolf  very  much  ;  I  admire 
his  exterior  and  like  his  character. 
All  dogs  feared  my  old  wolf ;  yet 
nowand  again  she  would  be  fiiendly." 

"But  what  about  the  Jigliting  in- 
stinct of  the  wolf  ?  Does  it  not  sur- 
vive even  in  the  trained  animal  ?  " 

"  Fight  I — yes.  It  is  no  joke 
parting  a  wolf  and  dog.    The  wolf 
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bought  an  old  female  wolf 
from  a  German  menagerie  ; 
she  had  not  l>een  out  of  her 
cage  for  seven  years.  I  in- 
tended she  should  come  out, 
and  a  good  many  of  the 
season  ticket  -  holders  were 
assembled  round  the  ca^e  to 
witness  her  exit,  evidently 
expecting  a  sensation.  How- 
ever, they  were  disappointed, 
for  '  Piiula'  took  to  me  at 
once,  and  in  a  fortnight  I  took 
licr  walking  in  the  streets  with 
me.  The  jioor  thing  was  very 
gentle  and  affectionate ;  she 
died  from  an  abscess  in  the 
jaw.  I  never  strike  or  threaten 
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Ul  Prize,  CryHal  Palace. 

snaps  very  sharply,  and  ten  times  as  fast  as 
a  dog.  Every  snap  means  a  teiriWe  wound  ; 
it  is  like  getting 
caught  in  a  big 
steel  trap." 

"  How  about 
your  celebrated 
wild  cat,  exhibiteil 
at  the  Palace — did 
you  manage  to 
tame  that  also  ?  " 

I  queried. 
'*Well,  here  I 

liave  to  confess  a 
failure,  foi'  tfie  wild 
eat  I  !mvo  as  yet 
found  untamable. 
My  wife  and  I  both 
like  cats,  and  our 

II  otable  silver 
tabby  (the  only 
silverManx  shown) 
was  a  great  pet 
with  us.  Then, 
again,  the  '  Cham- 
pion Bonhaki ' 
won  five  cham- 
pionships and 
five  firsts,  besides 


specials.  Queen  Alexandra  honoured  him 
with  a  Royal  pat  at  the  N.C.C.  Show  at  the 
Botanic  Gardens  in  1898.  We  bad  also 
another  cat  rarity  in  the  prize  Abyssinian 
'  Sedgemere  Peaty.'  Her  fur  was  just  like 
that  of  a  hare.  The  Abyssinian  cat  greatly 
resembles  the  wild  cat  of  Egypt  {Felis  ehaus) 
in  type.  But  to  pass  to  foreign  dogs.  I 
introduced  that  ancient  and  historic  breed 
the  Dogue  de  Bordeaux  into  this  country 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Krelil.  But  as 
the  breed  has  been  killed  by  the  anti-crop- 
ping  regulations  of  the  Keunel  Club,  I  have 
given  up  benching  these  valuable  specimens. 
J  admire  them  immensely,  as  I  consider, 
next  to  the  Tibet  mastiff,  the  dogue  is  the 
grandest  breed  of  all.  I  tested  them  at 
baiting  a  bear,  and  I  know  what  they  can 
do.  I  have  also  tried  the  dogue  at  a  bull 
with  excellent  results." 

"  As  secretary  of  the  Soutli  London  Bull- 
dog Club,  I  conclude  yon  are  a  good 
authority  on  tlic  typical  scion  of  onr  country, 
Mr.  Brooke  ?  " 

"  I  was  secretary  of  the  society  from  its 
foundation  in  1891  iiiiLii  1895,  and  I  was  the 
first  to  provide  a  class  in  189^  for  the  French 
toy  bulldog,  at  that  time  so  satirised  by 
fanciers,  but  noiv.  the  fashionable  pet.  I 
was  approached  in  1897  to  take  up  the 
secretaryship  again,  and  I  was  again  elected. 
I  consider,  however,  that  the  old-fashioned 
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ijlnry  of  the  Eiif^lisli  bulldog  has  depiirted. 
He  id  '  Ichabod  '  ;  for  the  specimens  now 
slioun  more  often  resemble  the  soft- 
minded  gentleman's  lapdog  than  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  once  was  coura- 
geous and  powerful  in  the  old  English 
breed.  So  my  wife  and  I  prefer  foreign 
breeds.  Of  these,  our  Esquimaux,  'Arctic 
King,'  and  *  Farthest  North,'  the  latter 
the  sole  surviving  dog  of  the  Poiry 
Expedition,  have  been  perhaps  the  most 
famous.  They  are  typical  apeeimcivs  and 
great  winners.  The  '  Arctic  Kiii^^ '  has 
over  seventy  wins  to  boast  of.  Our  hair- 
less Mexican  dog,  '  The  Hairy  King,'  a 
grand  specimeTi,  was  another  rarity ; 
likewise  his  sou,  '  Paderewski,  junior.' 
Then  we  have  the  dingo,  '  Myall,'  an 
Australiau  wild  dog  —  th^.  house  pet, 
and  I  have 
had  a  white 
specimen, 
which  is  very 
uncommon  : 
in  ad(iitioti 
there  is  our 
wolf,  some 
toy  bulls,  a 
tame  badger, 
brides  some 
choice  varie- 
gated field- 
rats  from 
Egypt,  and  a 
pair  of  the 
almost  ex- 
tinct old 
English  black 
rats ;  these 
are  very  rare." 


AIISTKAI.IA»  DINGO,   "  MYAI.I.,"  ANH  VOUN< 
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"  And  they 

all  agree  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very 
well,  ou  the 
whole.  Only 
the  Esqui- 
m  a  u  X  will 
agree  with 
few  of  his 
fellows.  Wolf 
and  dogs,  and 
dogs  and 
cats,  are  all 
friends  ;  but 
ihe  Esqui- 
maux would 
kill  every- 
tiiiiig  else. 
We  find  them 
a  most  inter- 
esting group." 

Mrs.  Brooke 
is  an  ardent 
member  of  the 
Ladies'  Kennel  Association, 
and  Mr.  Brooke  himself  is  on 
the  list  of  judges  for  foreign 
dogs. 

Questioned  as  to  his  duties 
in  this  connection,  Mr.  Brooke 
replied — 

"  I  do  occasionally  accept 
the  ]iost.  I  suppose  my  ex- 
perience gives  me  a  cei-tain 
qualification  ;  but,  a  pi  opos  of 
foreign  do^^  or  kindi-ed  ani- 
mals, I  will  say  this  — we  both 
admire — and,  in  short,  prefer 
— foreign  dogs  to  any  others. 
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The  ordinary  English  breeds  have  ceased 
to  interest  us,  simply  because  tlicy  are  so 
plentiful.  I  have  at  this  present  moment 
a  Tibet  mastiff,  '  Dsamu,'  who  won  first  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  last  year.  He  is  most 
rare.  An  eseellent  type,  tbongli  rather 
small,  he  is  the  only  one  in  the  country. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  really 
gigantic  specimens  of  this  breed,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  all  known  varieties." 

"  And  what  are  your  latest  acquisitions  ?  " 
I  queried. 

"  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Brooke,  "  our  very 


latest  addition  to  oiir  troupe  is  a  male  white 
Siberian  wolf,  kindly  presented  us  by  the 
Hon.  Walter  Botbachild.  We  have  now  a 
pair  of  these  rare  animals  tamed,  and  hope 
to  breed  some  more.  Lady  Alexander  has 
one  of  our  last  cubs,  and  the  last  of  the  grey 
Siberian  litter  is  in  the  bouse  now  as  a  pet." 

Mr.  Brooke  is  frequently  to  be  seen 
walking  with  Iiis  white  wolf  in  Regent  Street, 
and  when  my  time  canie  to  bid  him  adieu  at 
AVellinf^,  he  accompanied  me  to  the  station 
escorted  by  a  grey  wolf  and  a  dingo  led 
together. 
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THE  young  Oxonian  ^as  drawing  his 
liMids  leisurely  out  of  the  pockets  of 
his  trousers,  and  reluctantly  stowinj^ 
away  under  his  arm  a  sinali  Oi'cok  lexicon, 
a  text-book  of  Arisiotie,  luid  an  linglisli 
tTaiislatioii. 

The  books  liad  been  lying  on  the  window- 
sill  of  the  blue  parlour  for  over  a  week, 
unheeded,  save  when  tlie  maid  flicked  the 
dnst  off  them  in  the  eai'ly  morning. 

The  ha!f-opeji  window  was  latticed  and 
picturesque.  AVitliout,  the  miniature  garden 
showed  brilliant  in  the  warm  August  sun- 
shine, flower  after  flower  raising  her  head 
proudly  beneatli  tlie  caress  of  gaily  winged 
butterflies  ;  beyond,  the  broad  fieJds. 
enamelled  with  daisies  and  buttercups,  gave 
promise  of  some  shade  fjeneatb  scattered 
crroups  of  trees  ;  and,  binding  Lliese,  a  narrow 
ribbon  of  white  road  wandered  away  throngli 
the  placid  country  to  the  nearest  market 
town. 

The  young  Oxonian  lingered  beside  tiie 
open  window.  It  was  a  fatal  mistake,  for 
presently  a  young  girl  came  from  over  the 
fields  acrof^s  his  line  of  vision,  footing  the 
daisies  lighidy  in  her  passage. 

The  youtlifni  scholar  put  down  the  lexicon, 
the  text-book,  and  the  Knglish  translation. 
The  lines  uf  his  face  relaxed,  and  he  sighed, 
as  though  relieved  of  a  burdensome  tlioiight. 
A  glint  of  straying  sunshine  came  through 
the  window  slantwise,  gilding  the  brown  hair 
of  the  young  man  where  it  curled  on  the 
temples  and  the  faint  outline  of  the  fair 
moustache,  and  filling  the  eyes  with  a  momen- 
tary blindness.  Instantly  it  vanished,  but  the 
girl  had  passed  out  of  sight. 

Again  the  young  man  took  up  the  lexicon, 
"the  text-book,  and  the  English  translation, 
slowly,  one  by  one. 


"  I  suppose  it's  about  time  I  did  some 
work,"  he  murmured  half  aloud. 

Yet  he  lingered  as  before,  idling  with  the 

open  half  of  the  window. 

Suddenly  the  giii  wandered  afresh  into  the 
living  picture  he  was  contemjjlatitig.  This 
time  she  swung  open  the  low  gate  carelessly 
and  tripped  into  the  rose-garden  among  the 
butterfl  ies. 

"  Hallo  !  "  she  cried,  catching  sight  of  the 
face  at  tlie  window.  "  Thought  you  were 
studying,  Ralph." 

"  So  I  am,"  answered  the  young  Oxonian ; 
"  or,  rather,  so  I'm  intending.  "What's  it  like 
out,  Mollie  ? " 

She  came  close  to  the  window  and  looked 
in  iipon  him. 

"  It's  hot  iti  the  sun,  and  everything  seems 
sleepy  ;  but  it's  nice  in  the  swing  and  in  the 
plantation—- quite  cool  with  a  breeze,  and  the 
birds  are  talking — but,  of  course,  you're 
studying." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  I'm  —  studying,"  he 
answered. 

"  And  you  like  studying— don't  you  ?  " 
"Yes -awfully." 

'*  It's  very  good  of  you,  then,  to  have 
denied  yourself  such  a  great  pleasare  for 
over  a  week." 

"  Don't  mention  it." 

The  girl  took  up  the  text-book  wliicii  had 
fallen  from  Ralph's  arm  on  to  the  window- 
ledge. 

"  It's  odd  stnlf  to  like  so  immensely.  Who 
made  it  ?  "  she  queried,  turning  over  the 
pages  aimlessly. 

"  Aristotle.'' 

"  Who's  he  ?  " 

"  A  very  great  philosopher." 

"  Oh !  " 

A  white  butterfly  poig^  on  one  of  the 
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roses  that  f  i-aiueJ  the  window.  Ralph  caught 
it  deftly  in  liis  hand. 

"  DoJi't  kill  it ! "  the  girl  cried  piteonsly. 
"  Give  it  to  me." 

"  Give  me  back  my  text-book,  then  — he 
was  holding  hie  closed  band  above  her  reach. 

She  jerked  the  book  tlirongb  the  window. 

"  Take  your  dear,  learned  Aristotle.  I'm 
sorry  I  disturbed  you.  You  don't  care  for 
butterflies,  you  only  try  to  crush  them — 
evidently." 

She  moved  away  among  tlio  rose-beds,  the 
butterfly  walking  across  the  palm  of  her 
opened  band. 

She  was  pleasant  to  look  at  in'her  white 
summer  dress.  Kvt;n  at  tiie  distance  of  tliu 
rose-garden  he  could  see  how  blue  her  eyes 
looked  in  the  twinkling  sunlight  as  he  stood 
watching  her. 

Again  the  yonng  man  took  up  the  lexicon, 
the  test-book,  and  tlie  English  translation. 
Sitting  down,  he  opened  the  test-book.  It 
'  --i^  smelt  of  tobacco,  and  showed  pencil  markings 
"  ,on  the  margin  a.t  intervals.  For  a  while  he 
jnterested  himself  with  turning  over  the 
'pages,  noting  these. 

Half  an  hour  later  a  servant  handed  him 
a  thin,  orange-colonred  envelope.  Wlien 
Ralpli  had  read  the  twelve  brief  words,  he 
placed  the  books  upon  the  window-sill  and 
looked  out  on  the  droM^y  rose-beds,  as  though 
hut  dimly  conscious  of  their  esistence.  Again 
about  the  rose- wreath  of  the  window  hovered 
a  white  butterfly,  for  there  were  many  of 
them  flying  within  the  garden. 

Ralph  watched  it,  still  absorbed  ;  he  was 
thinking  of  Mollie,  and  a  smile  played  upon 
his  lips.  Thrusting  the  crumpled  telegranj 
into  his  pocket,  he  went  into  the  garden 
and  round  by  tbe  outljuildings.  The  bead 
gardener  was  clipping  one  of  the  side  hedges. 
Ralph  knew  the  man  well. 

"  Is  Miss  Mollie  in  the  garden  ?  "  be  asked 
him. 

"  She  went  towards  the  plantation,  sir," 
the  man  answered. 

A  narrow  field,  more  shaded  than  the  rest, 
ran  for  some  distance  along  one  side  of  the 
irregular  plantation.  On  the  shadiest  side 
of  this  field  a  rude  see-saw  had  been  put 
together.  Mollie  was  sitting  on  tbe  further 
end  of  the  slanting  beam,  a  book  upon  her 
lap. 

Ralph  approaelied  the  see-saw  cautiously  on 
the  side  Mollie  was  backing.  Then  he  threw 
his  weight  upon  the  raised  end  of  the  beam. 
"  Hold  on  tight  1 "  he  caUed  out. 

Instantly  the  position  of  the  beam  began 
to  reverse.    MoUie  went  swinging  up  gently 


into  mid-air.  Ralph  sat  on  the  other  end 
firmly,  his  arms  folded,  his  feet  resting 
among  the  daisies  and  buttercups  that 
bestrewed  the  field. 

The  girl  uttered  a  little  cry  of  surprise  as 
the  see-saw  was  put  in  motion  and  the  open 
book  fell  from  her  lap,  crushing  the  grass. 

"  What  are  you~  up  to,  Ralph  ?  Let  me 
down !  "  she  cidled  from  her  lofty  throne. 

"  Not  till  you  agree  to  fulfil  your  promise 
of  last  night,"  he  answered  from  the  butter- 
cups and  daisies. 

"  How"  mean  yon  are  !  "  said  the  girl, 
throwing  back  her  bead  disdainfully. 

"  One  has  to  take  strong  measures  some- 
times," he  laughed  back,  "even  with — 
butterflies." 

"Why  ai-e  yon  so  persistent  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Because  I  am  goii^  away  this  evening. 
I  have  had  a  telegram.  It  is  my  last 
chance." 

"  It  is  very  cool  and  pleasant  up  here," 
said  Mollie,  settling  herself  bird-like  upon  her 
perch.    "  I'm  enjoying  it  so  much." 

"  Awfully    glad    to    hear    it,"  Ralph 

answered. 

"  What,  a  pity  you  didn't  bring  your 
Aristotle  with  yon  I  "  the  girl  said  presently. 
"  You  could  have  read  such  a  lot  of  it." 

"  I'm  quite  content  with  niy  jiresent 
position,"  said  the  voice  from  the  daisies. 

"  Hem  !  its  very  lowly.  You're  easily 
satisfied,"  answered  the  voice  from  the 
doudieaa  blue. 

The  heat  of  the  day  was  l^sening  ;  a 
small,  refreshing  breeze  gave  movement  to 
the  still  fields  around.  Bees  were  busying 
themselves  with  meadowsweet,  honeysuckle, 
and  wild  roses.  Through,  a  corner  of  the 
plantation,  where  the  trees  grew  thinly,  there 
was  a  glimpse  of  tlie  back  part  of  the 
house,  w^ith  the  triangular  pigeon-cot,  abode 
of  white  fantails  and  smartly  frilled  jacobins. 

Through  the  clear  air  came  faintly  the 
monotonous  sound  of  hedge-clipping, 

"  Let  me  down  !  "  cried  the  voice  from 
the  cool  he^ht  impatiently. 

"  You're  going  to  fulfil  your  promise  ?  " 
asked  the  voice  from  the  earth. 

'*  I  can't  hear.  I'm  too  high  up,"  called 
back  the  treble  voice. 

A  long  silence  followed,  broken  only  by 
the  varied  sounds  that  help  to  make  the 
summer. 

Presently  the  young  scholar  caught  sight 
of  the  book  Mollie  had  beeu  so  intent  upon. 
It  was  an  old  Greek  grammar — one  of  his 
own.    He  recognised  it  at  once. 

"Why,  littlo^lo}^e<nt3(e^f^.giving  a 
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"'It  is  very  cool  and  pleasant  up  here,'" 


start  that  nearly  I'esulted  iu  a  catastrophe 
to  the  giA  poised  above  him,  "  what  are  you 
doing  witli  Greek  ?  " 

"  I  thought  I  would  take  it  up,"  she 
answered,  with  a  grand  air,  "  as  yon  seem  to 
consider  it  so  nice." 

"  Is  that  a  recommendation  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  was  silent. 


"  Why  didn't  you  ask  me  to  teach  you 
Greek  ? "  There  was  just  a  touch  of 
earnestness  in  his  tone. 

"  I  did  not  like  to  disturb  you,"  fihe 
answered,  turning  away  her  head  demurely. 

"  But  [  have  not  really  done  any  work 
since  I  came  down  here  ;  you  know  that 
quite  as  well  as  I  do.    l^I^^l^l|^t  me." 
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"  I  can't ;  my  neck  acbes  on  that  side." 
*'  MoUie,  J  am  going  away  this  evening." 
"  I've  heard  that  before." 
"  MoUie,  why  won't  you  be  kind  to  me  ?  " 
"  I  am  kind.    I  leave  you  to  your  studies 
ill  pmce." 

"  But  X  duu't  like  studying  while  I'm 
here." 

"Then  why  did  you  say  so  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  I  was  tryifi<r  to  tliink  that  V  Uked.it." 

MoUie  turned  her  head  and  looked  down 
upon  him  from  lier  exalted  position. 

"But  you  like  Aristotle — awfully,  don't 
you  ? " 

"Not  when  you  are  near,"  he  said,  digging 
his  heel  into  the  daisies. 

"  Oh  !  So  you  were  trying  to  be  a  good 
boy  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  I  fonnd  it  harder  than  T  thought,"  he 
answered  somewhat  dejectedly. 

"  Foor  l)oy  !  "  she  murmured  consolingly 
from  full,  rcil  lips. 

Another  silence  ensued. 

"  Couldn't  YOU  teach  me  some  Greek 
now  ?  "  asked  tlie  j^irl.  "  Say  something  to 
me  in  (ireek.  It  would  help  to  pass  away 
tlie  time,  yuu  know." 

He  looked  up  with  thoughtful  eyes. 

Swj?  jU.o3,  tras  dyairu,'  "  he  said,  repeat- 
ing the  line  slowly  from  Byron's  "  Maid  of 
Athens."  He  knew  his  Byron  better  than 
his  Aristotle.  "  That's  a  very  short  sentence, 
but  it  means  a  lot." 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  she  asked,  leaning 
towards  him. 

"  Something  very  nice." 

"  Aren't  vou  going  to  translate  it  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  I  daren't." 

She  glanced  down  upon  him  searchingly. 
But  he  was  looking  afar  off  into  the  shadows 
of  the  plantation. 

"  Say  tlie  funny  sentence  again,"  she 
demanded. 

"  '  2oj7j  jxovj  (Tu.%  dyaJTw,'  "  he  murmured  as 
before. 

"Do  translate  it,"  she  urged.  "Dear, 
good,  clever  Ralph,  do  tell  mc  what  it  means." 

"  I  told  you  that  I  dare  not."  Again  he 
did  not  meet  her  eyes. 

"  How  unkind  he  is  I "  she  observed  to  the 
blue  zenith.  "What  a  show  he  makes  of 
his  cleverness ! " 


"  Some  day  I  will  come  back  and  transkte 
it  to  you,"  Ralph  said,  still  avoiding  her  gaze, 

"  Thank  yon,"  she  answered  curtly  ;  "you 
need  not  take  the  trouble.  Greek  is  not  so  very 
interesting  tome ;  and,  after  all,  I  don't  pretend 
to  be  wise.  lam  only  a— butterfly.  Oh,  sit  still, 
Ralph  !   Remember  we  are  on  a  see-saw  !  " 

"MoUie,  I  waTit  to  tell  you  something— 
I  am  going  to  be  '  wise  '  for  once,  or  rather, 
I  am  iroing  to  fry  to  be  wise," 

"Is  it  verv  hard  ?" 

"  Yes,  dreadf nUy." 

"  Yet  you  read  Aristotle  ;  and  he  was  a 
very  wise  man." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  was  all  that ;  but  he  didn't 
understand  this  sort  of  thing,  you  know." 

"  What  sort  of  thing  ?  " 

"  This  see-sawing  sort  of  thing." 

"  Wasn't  that  funny  sentence  from 
Aristotle  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no."  An  amused  smile  passed  over 
the  young  man's  face.  "  Ai'istotle  never 
wrote  anytiting  so  nice  as  that." 

"Tell  mc  wiiat  the  sentence  means,  and 
then— and  then— and  then  you  can  let  me 
down,  from  the  sec-saw.  But  you'll  do  it 
gently,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  You  understand  what  you  are  saying, 
MoUie  ?    Yon  understand  the  whole  of  it  ?  " 

She  nodded  her  head. 

He  fixed  liia  gaze  upon  her  and  began 
translating  slowly. 

"  Sw-^  means  'life' — fxov,  'of  me '— (ras 
dyaxw  means — o-a?  dyaTrw  meaus  " 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"What  do  you  think  " 

"  I  can't  think  ;  it's  all  Greek  to  mc." 

He  looked  away  into  the  shadows. 

"  Ralph,  what  does  o-as  dyaxw  mean  ?  " 

He  slid  dexterously  nearer  the  centre  of 
the  plank,  allowing  it  to  balance  till  they 
were  on  a  level. 

"  It  means  '  you— I— love.'  " 

In  a  moment  he  was  at  her  side. 

"  Now,  Mollie,"  he  cried,  putting  Ins  arm 
about  her,  "  give  me  the  kiss  you  promised 
me  last  night." 

*  '•.=  A:  *  * 

Meanwhile,  around  a  latticed  window,  gay 
roses  nodded  knowingly  at  a  small  Greek 
lexicon,  a  text-book  of  Aristotle,  and  an 
English  translation,  lying  on  the  window-siU. 
They  shook  their  beautiful  heads  knowingly 

especially  at  the  English*" translation. 
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M|""1HERE  is  a  well-known  saying  that  "  a 
I  little  folly  now  and  then  is  relished  by 
the  wisest  men,"  and  we  mif^ht  even 
go  a  step  farther  and  say  that  no  man  can 
show  his  wisdom  more  plainly  than  by  occa- 
sionally indulging  in  a  little  folly  and 
laughter. 

There  seems  to  be  too  great  a  tendency  at 
the  present  day  to  eluvato  mr  sports,  which, 
after  all,  are  only  inciins  of  relaxation  from 
the  more  serious  ])iirsuits  of  life,  to  the  place 
of  pursnits  in  themselves,  and  they  are 
engaged  in  with  snch  cold-blooded  calcula- 
tion and  serions  devotion  of  every  faculty  of 
mind  and  body,  that  any  relaxation  which 
might  be  derived  from  them  is  impossible, 
and  they  even  seem  to  put  greater  strain  on 
the  mental  energies  of  tlieir  devotees  than 
many  a  man.  would  consider  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  his  business  affairs. 

Any  leaning  towards  the  humorous  which 
can  be  introduced  into  onr  sports  is  for  this 
reason,  in  onr  opinion,  to  be  encouraged,  and 
it  speaks  well  for  the  restoration  of  our  old- 
time  name  of  Mcrrie  England  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  langliter-raising  events  in 
the  field  of  river  sport  are  of  recent  origin, 
though  we  have,  o^  course,  one  or  two  of  the 
better -known  forms  of  amusement  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  a  few  others  which  were  in  olden 
times  popular,  but  have  more  or  leas  died 
out  from  lack  of  support. 

The  very  oldest  water  sports  now  surviving 
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are  probably  tlie  water  jousting  and  walk- 
ing the  greasy  pole  which  still  frequently 
occur  on  the  programmes  of  the  less 
pretentious  regattits,  although  we  should 
not,  of  course,  exi)eci  to  meet  with  them  at 
such  places  as  Henley,  wliere  the  regattas 
are  wholly  devoted  to  first  class  rowing. 

The  water  jousting,  as  is  prqbahly  well 
known  to  most  people,  is  a  battle  between  two 
men  armed  with  mops,  standing  on  the  ends 
of  separate  punts.  Each  man  thrusts  his 
mop  .at  his  opponent,  striving  to  push  him 
over  into  the  vmk^v  ;  but  the  contest  very 
freqiientiy  ends  in  the  attacker  missing  his 
mark  and  losing  his  own  balance.  In  either 
event  plenty  of  splashing  and  unexpected 
immeraions  in  the  water  are  the  result,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  spectators,  when 
they  are  not  themselves  involved  in  the 
drenching,  as  may  sometimes  be  the  case  if 
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tiiey  should  ven- 
ture too  near  to 
the  scene  of 
conflict. 

The  fun  in 
walking  t  li  e 
greasy  pole  is  of 
the  same  class, 
the  goal  not  being 
reached  before 
the  competitors 
have  several 
times  lost  their 
balance  on  the 
slippery  pole  and 
taken  involuntary 
baths  in  the 
depths  of  the 
river. 

The  old  form  ot 
this  amusement  pro- 
vided a  pig  in  a  bos 
on  the  end  of  the 
polo,  which  was 
released  by  the  man 
who  first  succeeded 
in  reaehing  it,  and 
a  pig-hunt  in  the 
water  then  ensued, 
the  pig  using  its  l>esti 
endeavours  toescape, 
while  the  anxious 
hunters  struggled  to 
seize  hold  of  some 
part  of  the  slippery 
beast  and  so  lay 
claim  to  its  posses- 
sion. This  is  now 
rarely  or  never  seen, 
the  amusement  not 
being  supposed  to 
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be  to  the  liking  of  the  pig, 
though,  ais  in  the  old 
huntsman's  defence  of  fox- 
hunting, we  might  say  the 
men  enjoy  it,  the  spectators 
enjoy  it,  and  the  pig  has 
never  said  chat  he  does  not 
enjoy  it. 

A  variation  of  walking 
the  greiiay  pole  is  climbing 
the  greasy  pole,  which  is,  of 
course,  actually  a  land  sport, 
but  is  frequently  seen  at 
up-river  regattas.  This  is 
rather  more  difficult  than 
the  other,  and  the  feat  is 
rarely  accomplished  by  the 
unaided  efforts  of  one  man. 

After  many  un- 
successful at- 
tempts one  of  the 
competitors  is 
genei'ally  hoisted 
by  his  fellows 
liulf-way  up  the 
pole,  when  he 
may,  perhaps, 
succeed  in  event- 
ually securing  the 
leg  of  mutton 
suspended  from 
the  top. 

Of  recent  yeai-s 
the  water  jousting 
has  in  some  cases 
been  developed 
into    a  water 
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PUNTING  IN  CANUE8  IN  FAMCY  UOSTUMK. 


tournament,  where,  as  iu  the  cockade  figlit 
in  a  military  tournament,  the  players  are 
ranged  on  two  sides,  tlie  reds  and  the  b!ucs, 
each  nian  being  provided  with  a  separate 
canoe  and  a  mop.  The  two  sides  strive 
either  to  push  their  adversaries  into  the 
water  or  to  overturn  their  canoes  by  means 
of  their  mops.  Tlie  contest  is  started  on 
equal  terms,  of  course,  but  on  either  side 
eventually  getting  the  upper  hand  there  is 
small  chance  for  the  remaining  minority,  a 
man  being  liable  to  be  attacked  on  all  sides 


at  once  by  the  stronger  body  of  his  oppo- 
nents, one  thrusting  at  him  'in  front,  while 
another  will  perhaiis  press  his  canoe  down- 
wards with  his  mop,  endeavouring  to  sub- 
merge or  overturn  it. 

Another  form  of  river  sport  known  to  our 
forefatliei-s,  and  still  occasionally  met  with,  is 
the  tub  race,  the  competition  in  this  case 
being  limited  to  boys,  who,  wlien  they 
succeed  iu  doing  anything  beyond  turning 
round  and  round,  generally  manage  to  over- 
turn their  heavy  craft  before  they  have 
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gone 
post. 


very  many  yai-ds  from  the  starting- 


A  very  much  more  elegant  form  of 
amuBemeiit  is  the  coracle 
race,  wliicli  wjis  tiret  intro- 
duced at  one  of  Molesey's 
many  regatt;is.  These 
vessels,  though  somewhat 
similar  in  appearance  to 
tubs,  are  very  much  more 
manageable,  and  can  gener- 
ally be  relied  u^on  to  land 
their  occupants  in  good  anrl 
dry  condition,  and  by  ;i 
skilful  manipulator  can  really 
be  got  along  at  a  very  fair 
pace. 

To  anyone  not  thoroughly 
used  to  the  peculiarities  of 
a  canoe  it  is  a  weird  and 
wonderful  thing  how  it  will 
refuse  to  go  where  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  to  send 
it.  Punting  in  canora  was, 
when  it  was  first  introduced, 
a  most  comical  exhibition, 


this 


now  provide  none  of  those  sudden  darts 
across  the  river,  somersaults,  and  immersions 
which  are  naturally  expected  by  the  interested 


TUG-OF-WAR  IIT 
FUSTS. 


A  TUG-OK-WAli  IN  I'USTS. 


and  still  is  when  the  exhibition  is  entrusted 
to  the  hands  of  a  novice.  The  art  has, 
however,  been  brought  to  such  scientific 
perfection  by  the  men  of  Molesey  that  they 


spectator,  and  the 
gaiety  of  the  event 
has  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the 
addition  of  comic 
costumes,  which, 
however  amusing 
they  may  be,  are 
but  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  the  unre- 
hearsed harlequiTi- 
ade  wtiicli  was  the 
outcome  of  the  first 
attempts  at  canoe 
punting. 

The  dongola 
race,  perhaps  the 
earliest  amongst 
the  modem  series 
of  river  amuse- 
ments, is  another 
instance  of  the 
fact  that  too  mucl) 
skill  is  not  to  be 
desired  from  the 
point  of  view  of 
the  spectator.  It  is  the  inability  of  her  crew 
to  keep  her  from  running  into  the  bank, 
from  running  into  the  rival  crew,  or  from 
doing  anything  else  than^i^^i^^lifce.  shower- 
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cross  tlie  path  of  the 
otlior  and  turn  it 
completely  round  ; 
lie  likes  to  see  a 
man  shovelling  up 
the  water  by  paddle- 
fuls  and  gradually 
filling  up  the  punt, 
until  just  as  the 
winning  -  post  is 
reached  the  punt 
sinks  and  six  heads 
arc  seen  gradually 
setthng  down  into 
the  depths  of  the 
river.  This  is  what 
he  comes  to  see, 
and,  iis  this  form 
of  sport,  being  a 
tolerably  easy  one, 
is  always  receiving 


A  CORACI.K  RACK. 

baths  for  themselves,  that  arouses 
the  spectator's  interest.  When 
a  well-trained  crew  of  six  ladies 
and  gentlemen  collectedly  paddle 
their  punt  in  a  straight  hne  from 
start  to  finish,  the  spectator 
naturally  feels  aggrieved.  That 
is  not  what  he  came  to  see ;  he 
wants  to  see  one  of  the  crew  miss 
the  water  and  fall  back  on  the 
next  man,  hitting  tlie  man  in 
front  of  him  with  his  paddle  as 
he  falls  ;  he  likes  to  see  one  punt 


A  COItACI.li  HACK. 

fresh  recruits,  this 
is  what  he  gener- 
ally does  see. 

A  variation  of  the 
dongola  race,  and 
one  which  invariably 
does  result  in  the 
sinking  of  one  of 
the  crews,  is  the 
iug-of-war  in  punts, 
which  is  due,  we 
beheve,  to  the  in- 
ventive genius  of 
the  Teddington 
Reach  Aquatic 
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AFTEK  A  TUG-OF-WAlt  IN  PUNTS  :  THK  LOSING  TEAM'S  BOAT  SUNK. 


Stream,  each  crew  by  parldliiig  trying  to  drag 
their  oppoueuts  to  their  own  bank.  With 
thoroughly  equal  crews  this,  of  coui  se,  would 
never  happen  ;  the  punts  would  remain  in 
position  in  mid-stream,  and  the  rival  crews 
would   neutralise  each  other's  efforts,  as 


occurs  sometimes 
when  a  man  pulls 
with  all  his  might 
against  a  strong 
stream,  finding  him- 
self at  the  cud  of 
the  tmie  in  the  same 
place.  But  the  crews 
are  rarely  exactly 
equal,  and  then  one, 
in  its  frantic  en- 
deavours for  the 
mastery,  will  transfer 
a  portion  of  the  river 
into  its  own  boat, 
and,  as  a  result,  is 
gradually  drawn 
over,  sinking,  per- 
haps, just  as  it 
reaches  the  bank. 

The  canoe  chase 
is  a  favourite  event 
at  some  of  our 
regattas,  the  com- 
petitors starting 
from  the  bank, 
launching  their 
canoes,  jumping  in,  paddling  over  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  jiassing,  perhaps, 
over  intervening  obstacles,  siich  as  a  plank 
moored  at  the  surface  of  the  wat^r  {;,\  very 
difficult  obstacle  to  cross  without  an  upset), 
di"agging  the  canoe  up  the  bank,  and  running 
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with  it  round  some  specified 
tree,  and  tlien  laiiiieliing 
again  and  paddling  back  to 
the  starting-point.  To  do 
tliis  in  the  hurry  and  ex- 
citement of  a  close  race 
generally  involves  one  or 
t\vo  ''Aiiifretemps  such  m 
afford  amusement  to  the 
onlooker. 

To  Molesey  we  have  re- 
ferred as  the  originator  of 
most  of  the  modern  forms 
of  aquatic  eport,  aiid  to 
Molesey  we  must  look  for 
any  fresh  novelties.  One 
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A  1.IKEBUAT  OAUNIVAL  IN  TIfUDIISUTON  HBACH  :  THE  I<AUNCU  OF 
THE  LIVBBOAT. 


year  there  is  an  Albert 
Medal  race,  which  is  a  water 
variety  of  the  Victoria  Cross 
race.  A  number  of  dummy 
figures  arc  dressed  up  and 
placed  on  a  raft  in  the  centre 
of  the  stream.  The  com- 
petitors then  put  off  in 
canoes,  and  taking  up  the 
dummies  convey  tlicin  back 
in  safety  to  land.  Another 
year  we  had  the  water-chute, 
and,  not  long  since,  an 
imitation  of  the  perform- 
ance of  a  bareback  circus 
rider,  in  which  the  canoeist 
was  expected  to  jump 
through  a  screen  of  paper 
and  re-alight  in  his  canoe 
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A  LIFEBOAT  ON  TIIK  THAMES. 


Iti  tltc  iiuvelty  race  held  at  Hampton 
Court  Aquatic  Sports  last  year  the  entries 
were  restricted  to  craft  of  a  kitid  which  had 
never  t;^ken  part  in  a  race  on  any  previous 
occasion.  One  man  provided  himself  with,  a 
bath-tub,  another  entrusted  himself  to  a 
table  turned  upside  down,  and  another  to  a 
clothes-basket,  while  the  successful  competitor 
simply  floated  across  on  an  air  mattress. 

Lifeboat  races,  though  matters  of  strict 
business  when  conducted  by  sea,  bringing 
memories  of  many  an  heroic  deed  of  valour, 
become  u  source  of  amusement  when  the 


scene  is  changed  to  the 
river.  The  rescue  of  a  so- 
called  shipwrecked  crew, 
who  might  with  truth  have 

used  t)ie  Frenchman's  cry 
— "  I  will  be  drowned,  and 
nobody  shall  save  me  — was 
the  'jnh'p  de  resistmire  at 
one  of  our  I'iver  regattas 
last  sciison.  The  same 
meeting  also  provided  a 
"  rod  and  man  contest," 
in  which  the  angler  with 
his  rod  and  line  was  pitted 
against  a  man  who  acted 
the  part  of  the  fish,  and 
used  all  his  efforte  to 
effect  an  esoipe,  while  his 
would-be  captor's  energies 
were  directed  towards  landing  him  without 
breaking  the  line. 

What  new  forms  of  amusement  the  present 
season  will  bring  forth  remains  yet  to  be 
seen,  thjise  more  frivolous  river  sports  not 
making  their  appearance  until  the  rowing 
season  proper  is  nearing  its  end  and  the  first 
class  regattas  are  matters  of  history  ;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  outcry  raised  that  cycling  had 
killed  boating,  there  is  little  doubt  ImiI  that, 
"  with  Youtli  at  tlie  ])row  and  Pleasure  ai  the 
helm,"  the  river  and  its  sports  may  always  be 
sure  of  attention  in  its  own  particular  season. 
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A  SHOCKING  MESALLIANCE. 


By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM. 


wo  men  sat 
smokintr  their 
jifter-dinner 
cigars,  in  the 
long,  low 
dining-room  of 
II  0  u  g  h  t  0  n 
Grange,inniost 
masculine 
alienee  —  a 
silence,  liow- 
ever,  which 
proceeded  in 

each  ca&G  from  a  very  different  cause.  The 
elder  of  the  two  — the  rpaster  of  Houghton 
Grange,  a  man  of  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  was  lounging  comfortably  before  the 
fire,  complacently  enjoying  his  Cabana,  and 
his  silence  was  tbe  silence  of  repletion  and 
satisfaction  with  things  in  general.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  neither  his  digestion  nor  his 
worldly  affairs  were  out  of  gear.  His  guest, 
however,  who  appeared  to  be  a  much  younger 
man,  did  not  bear  in  his  face  tbe  signs  of  a 
like  complacency.  He  stiU  remained  seated 
at  the  table,  and,  with  his  head  resting  in 
his  hands  and  a  moody  frown  on  his  braw, 
was  apparently  engaged  in  studying  the 
pattern  of  the  tablecloth.  He  was  the  first 
to  speak. 

"  Is  there  any  chance  of  Miss  Smith  being 
at  Lady  Malvern's  to-night  ?  "  he  inquired 
suddenly,  as  if  the  idea  had  only  just  occurred 
to  him. 

Mr.  Coulson,  his  host,  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  the  ghost  of  a  chance,  my  dear 
fellow.  The  county  people  don't  even 
tolerate  old  Smith  ;  he's  such  a  beastly  cad." 

*'  No  bad  language  about  my  future  father- 
in-law,  please,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a 
grim  smile. 

"  Future  father-in-law !  What  rubbish  ! 
Why,  you've  never  spoken  a  word  to  the  girl 
in  your  life,  and  never  saw  her  before  this 
morning.  You're  a  pretty  cool  hand,  i  must 
say,  Escott,  if  you're  not  joking." 

"I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life," 
declared  the  other  doggedly.    "  I  don't  care 
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a  fig  what  her  father's  like.  I've  fallen  in 
love  with  the  girl,  and  I'll  swear  she's  a  lady ; 
and,  what's  more,  I'm  going  to  marry  her  !  " 

His  friend  turned  round  and  stared  at  him 
in  half-amused,  half-vexed  astoTiishment. 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk,  Dick  !  "  he  said. 
"Marry  her  on  nothing  a  year,  and  some- 
tliing  pretty  considerable  to  the  bad  in  the 
shape  of  a  cartload  of  debts !  I  don't 
suppose  your  pay  more  than  squares  the 
interest  of  them.  You  must  be  mad  to  talk 
about  manying ! " 

"  Her  father  is  a  Croesus.  He  can  give 
the  girl  money." 

"He  can,  but  he  won't  if  you're  the 
husband.  You'd  better  get  rid  of  that 
idea  as  soon  as  possible.  Old  Smith  is 
different  from  most  of  the  retired  City  men. 
He  doesn't  care  a  fig  for  society  or  the 
aristocracy.  Snaps  liis  fingers  at  us  and 
says  '  he  ain't  going  to  have  any  fine 
gentleman  dangling  after  his  daughter's 
money-bags.'  He  means  to  marry  her  to  a 
man  named  CJryce,  who  took  his  business  in 
the  City.  I've  heard  him  say  so  myself.  If 
she  married  you,  he'd  simply  cut  her  off 
with  a  shilling.  And,  besides,  you're  not 
likely  to  meet  her,  old  chap.  You  won't  see 
anything  of  them  in  our  set,  and  she  doesn't 
look  the  sort  of  girl  you'd  scrape  acquaintance 
with  anyhow." 

Captain  f^scott  smiled.  A  boyish -looking 
face  his,  but  wonderfully  handsome.  Women 
had  done  their  best  to  spoil  him  by  praising 
his  clear-cut  features,  his  blue  eyes  and 
smooth  skin ;  but  he  had  survived  the 
spoiling,  and  was  at  heart  what  every  man 
called  him — a  thoroughly  good  fellow. 

"  I  don't  often  make  up  my  mind  about 
anything,  Coulson,"  he  said  deliberately, 
"  but  I  have  done  this  time.  I  daresay  you 
ibink  I'm  in  a  pretty  mess  to  start  love- 
making.  Heigho  !  I  don't  care.  Duns  and 
writs  may  take  care  of  themselves —worrying 
about  them  won't  pay  them,  will  it  ?  and  I 
must  get  to  know  tiiat  girl." 

"Well,  I  wish  you  luck,"  said  his  friend, 
raing.  "  If  you're  quite  sure  that  you  won't 
come  to  Lady  Malvern's — they're  awfully 
hard  up  for  men,  and  would  be  charmed  to 
see  you — I  must  go,  for  the  brougham's 
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round,  and  my  wife  hates  being  kept  waiting. 
I'll  come  round  to  your  room  and  smoke  a 
cigar  with  you  when  I  get  back,  if  you  like." 
"  Very  well— do." 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr. 
Coulson  returned  from  Lady  Malvern's  daiice, 
and,  exchanging  his  dress-coat  for  a  shooting- 
jacket,  made  his  way  into  his  guest's 
room. 

Captain  Escott  welcomed  him  with  a  nod 
and  kicked  a  chair  towards  him. 


"  Had  a  good  dance  ?  " 

"Tery  fair.  Dances  are  not  much  in  my 
line  now,  though,"  rephed  Mr.  Coulson, 
dropping  into  the  chair  and  carefully  select- 
ing a  cigar  from  the  open  box  on  the  table. 
"  Astonishing  how  differently  you  regard 
these  sort  of  things  when  you're  a  married 
man,  Dick,  my  boy.  What  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourself  all  the  evening  ?  " 

"I've  been  to  Saddington  Hail— to 
Smith's,"  said  Captain  Eseott  quietly. 
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"Been  to  Saddiiigton  !  "  exciaimed  Mr. 
Ooulson  incredulously.    "  Nonsense  !  " 

*'  It's  perfectly  true.  I  recognised  Miss 
Smitii's  man  this  morning  at  the  meet.  He 
used  to  be  head-groom  at  The  Towers,  so  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  look  him  up,  you 
know,  and  have  a  chat  about  home." 

Mr.  Coulson  lauglicd.  "  Well,  you  didn't 
see  your  divinity,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Captain  Escott  took  a  long  draw  at  his 
cigar. 

"  JS'o,  1  did  not  see  Miss  Smith,"  he 
assented.  "  After  uiy  interview  with  Burditt, 
I  took  particularly  good  care  to  keep  out  of 
the  way.  I  found  out  something  rather 
interesting  about  her,  though." 

"  Ah  !    Is  she  engaged  ? " 

"  Not  that  I'm  aware  of.  But  she  inherits 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year  from  her 
mother,  independent  of  old  Smith.  I  found 
that  out.  He's  kept  it  from  her,  and  Burditt 
only  came  to  know  of  it  by  accident,  through 
having  a  nephew  in  Somerset  House.  Of 
course,  she's  hound  to  know  when  she  comes 
of  age,  next  month  ;  so  I  haven't  much  time 
to  lose.  I  must  be  engaged  to  her  before 
then." 

Mr.  Ooulson's  mterest  in  his  friend's 
infatuation  increased  wonderfully  when  he 
had  digested  this  piece  of  news. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  at  all  a  bad  thing  for  you, 
Dick,  my  boy,"  he  acknowledged;  "you 
must  marry  money,  and  soon.  But  how  the 
deuee  are  we  to  get  at  these  Smiths  ?  The 
old  man  is  a  Tartar,  and  the  girl  isn't  die 
sort  you  could  scrape  an  acquaintance  with 
unceremoniously  iu  the  hunting-field.  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  help  you  here,  but  I 
can't.  You  see,  my  wife  never  dreamt 
of  calling.  I'd  have  made  her  if  I'd  known 
about  this  before  ;  but  it's  too  late  now." 

"  I've  laid  my  own  plans,  thank  you,"  said 
Captain  Escott  quietly.  "  Now  listen  to  me 
carefully.  There  isn't  the  slightest  chance 
of  getting  even  an  introduction  by  ordinary 
means,  so  I'm  going  to  try  extraordinary 
ones.  Old  Smith  wants  a  groom.  I  intend 
— in  fact,  I've  already  made  sui'o  of  the 
situation.  You  needn't  look  at  me  like  that ; 
I'm  quite  serious.  I  don't  know  any  of  your 
friends  yet,  thank  goodness  I  and  I  don't 
know  a  soul  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  so 
I  shall  be  perfectly  safe.  Burditt  is  in  the 
secret,^  and  is  red-hot  for  me.  Everything's 
arranged.  I'm  to  itave  a  little  cottage  to 
myself  away  from  the  stables.  All  1  want 
from  you  is  a  character.'.' 

Mr.  Coulson  dropped  his  cigar  and  looked 
at  his  friend  aghast. 


"  You're  joking,  Escott !  " 

"  I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life." 

"  But — but  I  don't  see  what  good  this  mad 
freak  of  yours  will  do,  even  if  you  carry  it 
out.  If  your  divinity  is  anything  hke  what 
she  appears  to  be,  she  isn't  the  sort  of  girl  to 
let  her  groom  make  love  to  her." 

Captain  Dick  smiled.  "You  leave  Miss 
Smith  alone  and  give  me  that  character." 

Mr.  Coulson  suddenly  took  iu  the  humour 
of  the  situation  and  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

"  Well,  here  goes,"  he  said,  moving  to  the 
table  ;  "  you've  got  some  paper  ready  for 
me,  I  see.   What  am  I  to  say  ? " 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  say  anything  that 
isn't  true.  Just  write  that  you've  known 
Richard  Escott  for — let's  see,  what  year  were 
we  at  Eton  together  ?    Say,  ten  years." 

"  Yes  ;  well  ?  " 

"  And  ciui  certify  that  he  is  honest, 
sober—-" 

Mr.  Coulson  flung  down  in's  pen  and  burst 
out  laughing  again. 

"  Hang  it  all,  Dick  !  I  can't  say  that,  yon 
know.  How  about  that  night  at  the  club 
when  you  floored  the  waiter  and  put 
old  ?" 

"  Honwit,  sober,  and  trustworthy.  Go  on, 
and  don't  be  a  fool !  "  interrupted  Dick. 

"  It's  ail  very  well,  you  know,"  protested 
Mr.  Coulson,  taking  up  his  pen  again. 
"  Well,  I've  put  it.    Anything  else  ?  " 

"  You'd  better  siiy  that  I  can  ride." 

"  That's  about  the  tr^e^^t.  p;yt  of  the 
character,"  remarked  Mr.  Coulson.  "  I'll 
put  that  in  with  pleasure." 

"That'll  do.  Hand  it  over.  You  see 
that  parcel  in  the  corner  there  ?  That's  a 
suit  of  livery,  and  I'm  going  to  put  it  on  and 
clear  out  from  here  at  five  o'clock.  You'll  be 
so  good  as  to  make  my  excuses  to  your  wife, 
and  let  the  servants  think  tiiat  I've  been 
obliged  to  run  up  to  town  by  the  early 
morning  train.  And  just  have  ray  traps  put 
together  and  sent  to  Burditt  at  Saddington 
Hall  by  someone  whom  you  can  trust." 

"  All  right,  old  man — and  good  luck  !  " 

The  new  groom  was  duly  installed  at  Sad- 
dington Hall  and  gave  great  satisfaction. 
Fortune  favours  the  rash  sometimes,  and  it 
favoured  Dick  Escott  in  this  mad  escapade. 
On  the  first  evening  of  his  arrival.  Miss 
Smith's  favourite  hunter,  Lizette,  had  a  lit 
in  the  stable.  A  veterinary  from  Har- 
borougli  pronounced  the  case  hopeless,  and 
word  was  sent  in  to  Miss  Smith  that  her 
favourite  must  be  shot.  She  spent  a  miser- 
able evening  and  a  slee^ess  niMt,  fretting  ; 
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but  early  in  the  morning  her  maid  knocked 
at  her  door  with  some  joyful  news.  Burditt 
had  sent  in  word  that  I^V.ette  was  better,  and 
would  she  come  to  the  stables  ?  In  half  an 
■hour  her  arm  was  round  I-izettc's  neck. 

"Sho'U  do  now,"  remarked  Burditt,  with 
considerable  satisfaction.  "  Muster  Hamsou, 
the  veterinary,  he  was  for  shooting  her  last 
night ;  but  the  new  groom,  who  had  just 
turned  up  opportune  like,  a  i-ai-e  nice  young 
chap  he  is,  he  laughed  at  'im,  and  got  some 
drugs  from  the  village  to  make  a  mash,  and 
sat  up  all  night  a-giving  them  to  her.  I 
never  see'd  anyone  take  to  ^  'oss  wd.  He 
sat  all  the  mortal  night  with  her  head  in  his 
lap,  and  he's  just  brought  her  round  again — 
that's  what  he's  done." 

Miss  Smith  jumped  up  with  a  radiant 
smile. 

"Where  is  he  ?  "  she  asked,  "  and  whafs 
his  name  ?  I  shall  go  straight  and  thank 
him." 

*'  He's  got  fold  cottage  Miles  used  to 
have,  but  " 

Miss  Smith  was  already  gone,  and  Burditt 
gave  vent  to  a  delighted  chuckle. 

That  visit  very  nearly  spoilt  the  whole 
game.  I^ick  had  taken  off  Ijis  groom's  coat 
and  donned  a  shooting-jacket,  and  when 
Miss  Smith  lifted  the  latch  and  entered  the 
cottage  he  was  lolling  in  an  easy-chair  with 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  something  suspi- 
ciously like  a  brandy-and-seltzer  by  his  side. 
Neither  his  position  nor  his  immediate  sur- 
roundings were  exactly  in  accord  with  his 
new  callmg. 

He  was  astonished,  but  he  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  In  a  moment  the  cigar  was 
pitched  into  the  grate,  the  Sporiliig  Life  fell 
over  a  silver  cigar-case,  and  a  clumsy  saluta- 
tion took  the  place  of  the  bow  and  courteous 
inquii'y  which  had  almost  escaped  him. 

Aliss  Smith — ^a  tail,  handsome  girl — stood 
witli  her  hand  on  the  latch  and  looked  at 
him  with  a  gracious  smile. 

"  You  are  the  new  groom,  I  believe — 
Escott  ?  I  have  come  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  kindnras  to  my  poor  Lizette. 
Burditt  tells  me  that  yon  saved  her  hfe." 

Dick  had  quite  recovered  himself  by  this 
time.  . 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  have  been  of  any  use, 
niLss,"'  he  said  quietly.  "It  would 'have 
been  such  a  pity  if  she'd  been  shot,  a  fine 
animal  like  that,  and  such  a  favourite  of 
yours,  too,  they  tell  me." 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  her.  Are  you  married, 
Escott  ?  "  she  continued,  glancing  round  the 
room. 


"  I  am  not,  miss." 

"Then  who  looks  after  you?"  It 
appeared  to  her  that  the  new  groom  was  a 
man  of  taste. 

He  laughed,  and  made  a  shp — the  first. 

"  I  am  no  sybarite,  and  I  need  very  little 
looking  after.  I  cook  my  meals  there,  miss," 
he  continued,  pointing  to  a  gas  -  stove. 
"  Mrs.  Burditt  does  the  cleaning  for  me  and 
such  little  things  as  I  don't  understand. 
I've  roughed  it  worse  than  this  when  I  was 
a  youngster  in  Zululaud." 

She  stared  at  him  curiously.  He  was  a 
novelty  in  tlic  way  of  grooms. 

"  All,  well.  Thank  you  once  more,  Escott, 
for  nursing  Lizette  so  nicely  for  me.  Good- 
morning." 

"  Good-morning,  miss,"  and  he  sprang 
forward  and  opened  the  door  for  her. 

Later  on  in  the  morning  Burditt  sought 
his  youug  mistress  with  a  request.  The 
rheumatics  were  troubling  him,  and  Prince 
Charles  was  fractious,  and  took  a  lot  of 
holding  at  the  gate.  Might  the  new  groom 
attend  her  to  the  meets  ?  " 

Miss  Smith  had  not  the  slightest  objection. 

"  Wiiere  did  he  come  from,  this  new 
groom  ?"  she  asked  carelessly. 

Burditt  heaved  a  sigh,  the  old  humbug  ! 

"  Well,  miss,  I'm  afraid  he's  had  a  lot  of 
trouble,  that  young  gentleman—  come  down 
in  the  world,  you  know.  He  came  here  with 
a  splendid  character  from  Mr.  Ooulson,  of 
Houghton  Grange,  but  he  ain't  been  a  groom 
alius,  I'll  wager.  It's  my  private  behef, 
miss,"  he  added  confidentially,  "  that  he  was 
born  a  gentleman." 

Miss  Sinitli  laughed  incredulously  and 
walked  away,  but  secretly  slie  thought  it  not 
at  all  unlikely. 

Several  days  passed  without  event.  The 
new  groom  turned  out  to  be  civil,  intelli- 
gent, respectful,  and  withal  a  magnificent 
horseman.  Several  tempting  offers  of 
service  were  made  to  him  on  the  hunting- 
field,  but  these  he  steadily  declined.  His 
young  mistress,  feeling  herself  in  somewhat 
of  an  anomalous  position,  bore  herself  at  the 
meets  in  so  independent  a  manner  as  to  be 
universally  considered  proud  ;  but  her  pride 
was  merely  reserve,  and  she  was  never  above 
exclianging  remarks  with  her  groom  when- 
ever the  exigencies  of  the  run  placed  them 
side  by  side,  and  even  occasionally  on  their 
way  home.  His  ready  and  often  amusing 
answers  interested  her,  and  generally,  with- 
out her  perceiving  it,  a  conversation  sprang 
UT).  He  appeared  to  have  travelled  and  seen 
much  of  life,  and^he  |(^l(3^i^^^m|^i8tresfl 
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much  that  it  interested  her  to  'know.  Then 
his  opportune  rescue  of  Lixette,  who  had 
now  quite  recovered,  had  won  her  gratitude 
and  engendered  a  kindly  interest  in  him, 
which  Burditt's  renuirk  and  his  own  hearing 
and  convei-sjition  had  increased. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  her  favour,  he  never 
lost  Ilia  head,  and  really  displayed  an, 
admirable  amount  of  tact.  He  never  pre- 
sumed too  far,  but  kept  forcing  the  limits  of 
their  conversation  farther  and  further  away. 
If  he  feared  having  overstepped  the  line,  he 
was  at  once  extra  civil  and  respectful  until 
her   momentary   nneasinesH    ]uiss('d  away. 


severe  castigation  from  her  groom,  who  rode 
behind,  boiling  over  with  rage. 

There  was  one  consolation,  liowever — 
Miss  Smith  gave  very  evident  signs  of  disgust 
at  her  forced  companionsliip,  and  once,  when 
during  a  short  run  he  had  been  left  a  few 
fields  behind,  she  made  a  slight  detour  and 
turned  homewards,  with  the  evident  purpose 
of  ridding  herself  of  him.  He  detected  the 
manoeuvre,  however,  and  was  by  her  side 
again  in  a  nionient. 

Dick  mattered  an  oath,  but  a  regretful 
glance  from  his  young  mistress,  involuntary 
tliou!;h  it  was.  almost  reconciled  him. 


Miss  Suiitli  stood  with  her  Land  on  the  latcli." 


Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  their  homeward 
rides  were  generally  miuie  side  by  side,  and, 
although  iriss  Smith  altogether  failed  to 
realise  it,  were  by  no  means  the  least  en- 
joyable part  of  the  day  to  her.  One  morning 
she  had  a  companion  to  the  meet.  Her  pro- 
posed suitor  frorn  London—a  vulgar,  over- 
dressed man,  bearing  in  every  movement 
and  action  the  unmistakable  impress  of  the 
City  cad — was  spending  a  few  days  at 
Saddington  Hall.  CapUiin  Bick  had  scarcely 
reckoned  U]ion  hira,  and  the  fellow's  vulgar 
compliments  and  leers  as  he  rode  by 
Miss  Smith's  side  very  nearly  secured  him  a 


Aft-er  all.  the  climax  came  that  morning. 
A  sudden  storm  overtook  tlicm  on  the  way 
home,  and  Mr.  Gryce  and  Miss  Smith  dis- 
mounted und  entered  a  large  barn.  Tlic 
latter  beckoned  her  groom  to  follow  suit. 

"  Oh,  hang  it !  there's  no  room  for  that 
fellow  !  "  exclaimed  IVIr.  Gryce  roughly  ; 
"a  wetting  won't  hurt  him.  Here,  my  man, 
here's  half-a-crown  for  you.  Go  on  to  the 
village  and  wait  for  us.  Don't  get  drunk, 
mind." 

Dick  hesitated  ;  then  an  appealing  glance 
from  his  young  mistress  decided  him.  He 
rode  up  to  Mr.  Gryce,^lemnly,  pocketed 
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tlie  half-crown,  and,  turning  round,  rode 
away.  Tie  did  not  go  quite  as  far  as  the 
village,  though  ;  in  fact,  he  remained  within 
half  a  dozen  yards  of  the  barn,  although 
unseen. 

Soon  the  sound  of  an  angry  voice  and 
an  oath  reached  him,  and  he  drew  nearer 
still. 

"  By  Heaven  1  Miss  Mabel,  you  shall  marry 
me,  whetlier  you  will  or  not;  bo  you'd  better 
make  up  your  mind  to  it  at  once.  Your 
father  has  promised,  and  he  shall  make 
you  !  "  exclaimed  a  thick,  passionate  voice. 

"lie  will  do  nothing  of,  the  sort,"  was 
the  firm  reply.  "  Release  my  hand  at  once, 
sir  !  " 

"  Never,  until  you  give  me  a  kiss  and_ 
promise  to  marry  me.    Come  1  " 

A  scuffle,  a  shriek,  and,  before  he  well 
realised  what  was  happening,  Mr.  Gryce  felt 
himself  lifted  from  his  feet  by  a  strong 
grasp  and  flung  heavily  to  the  ground.  He 
looked  up,  and  Miss  Smith's  groom  was 
standing  over  him  with  a  passionate  fury 
in  his  keen  bhie  eyes. 

"You  hound  1  Yon  dirty  beast  of  a 
groom  !  "  he  spluttered  out  as  he  staggered 
to  his  feet.  "I'll  make  you  pay  for  this! 
How  dare  you  lay  your  dirty  hands  on  a 
gentleman  !  " 

The  passion  died  out  of  Dick's  eyes  as  he 
surveyed  the  mean-looking  object  who  stood 
before  him  shaking  with  impotent  rage,  and 
he  smiled. 

"  A  what  ?  "  he  inquired. 

Mr.  Gryce  stamped  his  foot  in  a  paroxysm 
of  blind  rage. 

"  If  you  were  only  my  equal,"  he  burst 
out,  "  instead  of  a  low  blackguard  of  a 
groom——"' 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  your  equal, 
Mr.  er-Gryce,"  said  Dick  coolly.  "  I  ani  a 
gentleman,  however,  and  shall  be  happy  to 
pass  over  our  ine(juality  and  give  you  any- 
satisfaction  you  desire.  There  is  my  card — 
Captain  Escott,  ith  Dragoons  ;  and  a  note 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  or  care  of  my 
brother,  Sir  Hei'bert  Escott,  of  Stretton 
Hall,  Leicestershire,  will  be  sure  to  find  me. 
And  now  let  me  tell  you  this,  sir,  unless  you 
mount  tliat  horse  of  yours  and  make  yourself 
scarce  in  three  minutes,  I  shall  give  you  the 
sound  horsewhipping  that  you  deserve.  Be 

Mr.  Gryce  laughed  a  forced,  uneasy 
laugh. 

"  Gammon! "  he  exclaimed  roughly,  moving 
a  pace  or  two  towards  his  horse,  however. 
"  You  don't  suppose  I  believe  that  rubbish  1 


Miss  Smith,  this  groom  of  yours  is  drank. 
Allow  me  to  escort  you  home." 

She  darted  an  indignant  glance  at  him  and 
moved  a  little  further  away. 

"  If  you  presume  to  come  near  or  even 
speak  to  me  again,"  she  exclaimed  contemp- 
tuously, "  I — I  hope  that  he  will  horsewhip 
you." 

Dick  clenched  his  whip  firmly,  and  his  blue 
eyes  flashed  fire. 

'*  You  hear  that,  sir,"  he  said.    "Be  off!" 

Mr.  Gryce  climbed  itifco  his  saddle  and 
rode  away  without  another  word.  There 
was  a  silence.  Then  Miss  Smith  turned  to 
her  groom. 

"  Perha]}S,  sir,  you  will  now  l)e  good 
enough  to  explain  what  this  riias(]uerading 
means,"  she  said  haughtily.  But,  in  spite  of 
her  efforts,  she  could  not  altogether  keep  the 
gratitude  from,  her  eyes. 

"  I  was  about  to  do  so,"  he  said  quietly, 
nerving  himself  for  the  crisis.  "  I  am,  as  I 
told  that  fellow,  a  captain  in  the  4th  Dr^oons 
and  a  gentleman— by  birth,  at  any  rate.  I  am 
a  sham  groom.  Let  mo  confess  how  it  has 
happened.  1  came  down  here  to  stop  with 
a  friend  of  mine,  ^\\\  Couison,  at  Houghton 
Grange,  and  I  saw  you  at  the  meet." 

lie  hesitated  and  glanced  at  her  face.  It 
was  inscrutable. 

*'  I  don't  know  if  you'll  ever  forgive  me," 
he  went  on  desperately,  "but  it  wasn't  exactly 
my  fault.  I  fell  in  love  with  you  •  I  couldn't 
help  that,'  you  know.  I  asked  Ooulson  if  I 
couldn't  be  introduced,  but  he  told  me  that 
it  was  impossible.  From  him  I  learnt  your 
father's  strong  aversion  to — to  us,  and  his 
intention  of  making  you  marry  that  fcliow 
(Jryce.  Everything  seemed  against  me,  but 
I  swore  to  know  you  somehow,  and,  you  see, 
1  have  succeeded  so  far,  at  any  rate.  Burditt 
was  my  sister's  groom  years  ago,  and  I 
confided  in  him.  I  got  him  to  engage  me 
as  a  groom,  and — and  here  I  am.  Don't 
turn  away  from  me,  Mabel,"  he  pleaded. 
"  I  know  it  was  a  mean  thing  to  do,  but  I 
could  think  of  no  other  way,  and  I  felt  that 
I  must  get  to  know  you  ;  you  know  why. 
Tell  nie  that  there  is  a  little,  just  a  little, 
hope  for  me." 

She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
and  he  felt  that  every  moment  of  silence  was 
golden.  Pride  was  struggling  with  anger  in 
her  features,  while  she  was  framing  some  stern 
rebuke. 

She  looked  up  with  a  heavy  frown  and 
opened  her  lips,  but  as  her  eyes  met  his,  full 
of  an  eager,  hopeful  light,  they  drooped,  and 
the  rebuke  mel^^^^-t^ajGoOgle 
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"  I  don't  believe  you  really  care  for  me," 

she  Siiid  in  a  low  voice. 

"  But  I  do,  Mabe!,"  lie  said  earnestly. 
"  Do  you  think  I  should  have  gone  through 
what  I  liave  unless  I  did  ?  You  forgive 
mo  ?  "  and  his  liand  tonched  hers  and  gently 
took  possession  of  it. 

"  It  was  very  wrong  of  you,"  she  muttered 
demurely,  "  but  " 

8orae  men  are  woefully  misrepresented. 
Old  Smith  was  no  Tartiir,  after  all.  That 
same  afternoon,  liaving  resumed  his  ordinary 
dress,  Captain  Escott  called  upon  him,  and  in 


a  frank,  straightforward  manner  tol«l  him 
the  whole  truth. 

To  his  unspeakable  amazement,  his  pro- 
spective father-ill-law,  after  listening  to  his 
recital  in  solemn  silence,  burst  into  a  roar  of 
hearty  laughter. 

"  You  shali  have  lier,  my  boy,  for  your 
phick  !  "  iie  suif^,  slapping  the  young  officer 
on  the  back.  '*  I  like  your  face,  and  I  like 
the  way  you've  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  all. 
Gryce  can  go  to  the  deuce  I  Mabel's  a  lot 
too  good  for  him.    Stay  and  dine." 

And  he  did. 
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By  Percy  V.  Levi. 


FPjW,  if  any,  places  of  durance  in  tbc 
world  can  compare  with  Newgate 
Prison  for  anti([uity  and  varied  in- 
terest. Of  the  Tuscan  order  of  architecture, 
it  has  passed  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
many  centuries,  till  at  tlie  present  day  it 
stands,  one  of  the  most  interesting  Uoks 
with  the  past  that  London  still  possesses ; 
but  not  for  very  much  longer,  for  in  prison 
architecture,  no  less  tliau  in  much  else,  "  the 
old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  uew," 


first  occasion  being  in  IfiflTi,  wiien  the  Great 
Fire  wrought  mucli  ha\oc  with  the  then 
existing  gaol.  During  tlic  (lordon  Riots,  a 
liundred  years  later,  it  fared  still  worse. 
The  riots  were  promulgated  owing  to  the 
relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  Roman 
Catholics,  and,  upon  the  rejection  of  a  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
arrest  of  some  of  the  petitioners,  a  frenzied 
mob  proceeded  to  Newgate  to  liberate  them. 
The  door  was  burnt  dowi],  the  prisoners 


and  the  site  of  Newgate  will  shortly  know 
its  ancient  pile  no  more. 

Whilst  a  prison  of  some  sort  has  occupied 
the  present  site  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 

years,  it  lias  undergone  such  elaborate  struc- 
tural altera.tions  during  that  period  tliat  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  nnicli  of  the  original  build- 
ing now  remains.  We  bear  of  it  lirst  in  tlie 
reign  of  the  first  flenry,  and  again  in  the 
twelfth  century  ;  Richard  -Wliittington,  the 
then  Lord  ftlayor,  is  recorded  to  have  done 
much  towards  improving  the  structure.  It 
has  at  least  twice  been  attacked  by  fire,  the 


liberated,  and  the  place  sacked.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  the  rioters  dragged  the  furniture 
from  the  Governor's  house,  piled  it  up  against 
the  prison  in  several  places,  and  set  it  alight, 
with  the  result  that  many  parts  were  almost 
I'azed  to  the  ground. 

In  the  present  centni-y  also  tliis  prison,  has 
undergone  many  alterations,  which,  in  view 
of  its  demolition  in  the  near  future,  will 
probably  be  the  last.  Since  1880  it  has 
only  been  used  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and,  except  for  this  an^^^m|^tion  of 
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capital  punishment,  it  is  practically  closed  for  ever. 
With  tue  passing  of  the  prison  one  of  England's 
oldest  associations  with  crime  and  criminals  will  sink 
into  oblivion. 

Upon  a  recent  visit,  as  its  massive  door  clanged 
behind  me,  I  felt  how  entirely  within  its  sombre 
walls  I  was  cnt  off  from  the  onter  world.  Threading 
my  way  along  gloomy  passages  and  np  a  short  flight 
of  stone  steps,  I  found  myself  in  the  cliapel,  an  edifice 
of  roomy  dimensions  flanked  on  either  >fide  by  iron 
bars  witliin  the  safe  keeping 
of  which  the  prisoners  pur- 
sne  their  devotions,  a  gallery 
above  being  reserved  for 
female  delinquents.  The 
reading  -  desk    and  pnlpit, 
together  with  a  small  har- 
monium,   face    die  altar, 
which  is  sui'mounled  by  a 
cross  and   a  copy  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  legibly 
painted  on  the  whitewashed 
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wall.  A  couple  of  cur- 
tained boxes  for  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  prison  and 
the  Chief  Magistrate  com- 
plete the  chamber,  the  re- 
strained simplicity  of  which 
is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  sanctity  t)f  its  purpose. 

Retracing  my  steps  along 
further  winding  passages,  I 
was  ushered  into  the  main 
hall  of  the  bniidinir,  over 
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which  are  ranged,  on  either  side  of  several  galleries 
approached  by  iron  staircases,  the  cells  in  which  the 
prisoners  arc  incarcerated.  As  depicted  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  a  wire  netting  is  stretched  across 
t!ie  first  gallery,  an  Act  of  Parliament  demanding  tliat 
such  precaution  should  be  taken  to  deter  desperate 
prisouei-8  from  throwinjr  themselves  over  on  to  the  stone-flagged  floor  beneath. 

The  cells  which  abut  tite  galleries  measnre  about  12  ft.  by  7  ft.,  and  are  amply  lighted 
by  large  windows  of  fluted  glass,  ventilation  being  obtained  from  a  shaft  just  below  the 
middle,  as,  of  course,  the  windows  will  not  open.  A  plate,  pannikin,  and  knife  and  fork, 
all  made  of  tin,  are  the  modest  utensils  afforded  the  prisoners,  and  these,  together  with  a 
Prayer-book,  are  ranged  on  a  bracket  in  the  comer  of  the  cell  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
iUustration.  The  furniture  consists  of  a  small  four-legged  stool,  a  fold-down  table,  and  a 
hammock  bed,  with  which  are  provided  a  couple  of  blankets,  a  ^eet^  ai^^^gj^e  walls 
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are  whitewashed,  and  here,  as  else- 
where throughout  the  prison,  clean- 
liness and  order  predominate.  Tlie 
doors,  which  are  self-closing,  sire 
each  provided  with  a  shutter  tlirou^li 
which  a  full  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  cell  can  be  commanded  by  the 
officer  on  duty  in  the  corridor. 

Two  cells  merged  into  one  con- 
stitute the  condemned  cell,  which 
is  supplied  with  a  wooden  bed  iu 
place  of  the  hammock,  the  walls 
being  decorated  with  several  illuiin'Ti- 
ated  texts  ;  otherwise  it  does  not 
differ  very  materially  from  the 
others.  It  is  here  that  the  doomed 
prisoner  ekes  out  the  few  remaining 
days  of  his  life,  religiously  guarded 
day  and  night  by  a  couple  of 
warders,  in  order  that;  the  gallows 
should  not  bo  cheated  of  its  prey. 
Across  the  pjissago  are  the  solicitors' 
boxes,  where  prisoners  are  allowed 
to  interview  their  solicitors,  and 
close  at  iiaud  the  Governor's  office,  outside 
which  stands  a  weigh inj^-machine,  placed  ni 
the  building  for  obvious  reasons. 

Almost  facing  is  a  door  in  the  buildini; 
leading  to  the  exercise-ground,  at  one  time 
termed  the  press-yard,  as  prisoners  who 
would  not  plead  were  here  crushed  to  death. 
Previously  to  1784,  the  gibbet  at  Tj^burn 
Gate,  which  stood  almost  opposite  the  site  of 
the  present  Marble  Arch,  was  the  public 
place  of  execution  ;  but  at  that  date  the 
Comnn'ssioncrs  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
executions  here  were  demoralising,  and,  excc} 
on  occasions  when 
the  punishment 
occurred  near  the 
place  of  the  crime, 
owing  to  the  no- 
tion that  retribu- 
tion should  follow 
near  the  scene  of 
the  offence,  New- 
gate was  prescribed 
for  the  future  per- 
formance of  this 
gruesome  office. 
And  up  to  within 
thelastfew  decades 
the  unhappy  crim- 
inal was  hanged 
outside  the  iron 
door,  surmounted 
by  rusty  iron  fet- 
ters,   which  stiil 
fronts  the  Old 
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Bailey,  and  was  once 
known  as  the  debtors' 
door. 

Here,  on  a  small 
sliding  platform,  the 
culprit  met  his  fate 
in  full  view  of  a  vaat 
concourse  of  people 
— a  seething  mass, 
chiefly  composed  of 
the  dregs  of  hu- 
manity, who  observed 
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public  holiday  and  the  execufciou  as  a  form  of 
eutertainment  presented  for  their  special 
delectation.  Mattera  were  as  Ixid  here  as  at 
Tyburn,  and  in  the  tumult  and  disorder 

that  supervened  the  deatli  roll  did  not  gener- 
ally end  with  the  man  on  the  gallows.  More 
often  than  not  numbers  of  the  crowd  met 
with  a  similar  fate  by  being  crushed  or 
trodden  down.  Later  all  this  was  put  a 
atop  to  ;  the  galiuws  was  relegated  to  the 
place  it  still  oecupies  within  the  prison  walls, 
and  executions  have  since  taken  place  with 
that  decorum  which  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion  demands.  , 

The  last  execution  in  public  took  place  in 
1868,  when  the  Fenian  Michael  Barrett  was 
executed  for  complicity  in  the  explosion  at 
Clerkeuwell  prison,  which  was  intended  to 
effect  the  release  of  a  couple  of  his  coni- 
patriois.  His  object  was  not  achieved, 
l>iit  ins  enterprise  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
many  lives,  for  whioli  he  was  justly  awarded 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

Several  of  Queen  "Victoria's  assailants  have 
been  quartered  in  this  prison.  In  1841 
two  attempts  were  made  on  her  life,  and  in 
the  following  year  she  narrowly  escaped, 
when  a  man  named  Francis  fired  point-blank 
at  her  as  she  was  driving  out.  Francis 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  decapitated,  a.Tul 
quartered  ;  but  this  was  respited  on  the 
Queen's  intervention  to  transportation  for 
life.  Again,  in  1850,  an  oificer  named  Pate, 
holding  ller  Majesty's  commission,  sLrucic 
her  in  ihe  face  with  a  stick,  for  which  he 
was  indicted  for  high  treason  and  sentenced 
to  seven  years'  transportation.  These  attacks 
were  all  the  acts  of  lunatics,  who  had  no 
more  substantial  reason  for  compassing  the 
death  of  that  illustrious  sovereign  than  an 
insane  craze  for  notoriety. 

From  the  north-west  corner  of  the  prison 
the  bhick  hag  is  hoisted  when  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  has  been  enforced,  and  tlic 
death-knell  is  tolled  fi'om  a  small  shed  on 
the  roof,  and  not  from  the  chapel  of  St. 
Faith's,  as  generally  supposed. 

The  ''debtors'  door"  at  Newgate  now  opens 
directly  into  the  kitchen,  which  is  a  roomy, 


albeit  Hi)ar8ely  furnished  apartment,  fitted  with 
several  large  coppers  and  all  the  necessary 
utensils  for  cooking  the  fnigal  fare  that  is 
meted  out  to  the  prisoners. 

One  of  the  most  ghastly  nf  the  remaining 
siglitsof  Newgate  is  "Birdcage  Walk" — once 
used  as  an  esereising-gronnd,  but  now  the 
burial-ground  of  all  who  suffer  tlte  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  within  the  precincts  of 
the  prison.  It  is  roofed  with  heavy  iron 
bars,  which  give  it  the  aspect  of  a  huge 
cage,  and  through  these  bars  pigeons  were 
wont  to  fly  into  captivity — hence  the  origin 
of  the  cognomen. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  epitaphs  of 
those  who  lie  below  the  well-worn  flagstones, 
one  relating  to  the  pirates  of  the  ship 
FhwerhDHl  being  very  pronn'nent.  The 
inicials  of  Blanco,  Lopez,  Dnranno,  Leon, 
and  Wartto,  who  were  brought  over  from 
Brazil  and  hanged  outside  the  gaol,  figure 
together  with  the  ship's  name  and  the  date 
of  execution,  Fehniaiy  2:3nd,  1?364. 

Of  more  recent  inscriptions  are  the  epi- 
taphs of  Milsom  and  Fowler,  the  Muswell 
Hill  murderers  (who  were  so  skilfully  tracked 
to  earth  by  means  of  a  toy  lantern),  of  Neili 
Cream,  who  expiated  liis  crime  in  1893,  and 
of  Mrs.  Piercey,  and,  more  recently  still, 
that  ol'  Schneider. 

Tliere  seems  something  pecnh'arly  uncanny 
in  the  fact  t!iat  the  only  approach  to  the 
Central  Crimhiul  Court  is  through  a  small 
iron-plated  gate  at  the  end  of  this  passage, 
with  the  result  that  a  prisoner  condemned 
to  death  has  practically  to  walk  over  his 
own  grave  on  the  way  to  the  condemned  cell. 

To  all  but  the  student  of  criminology  it 
will  doubtl^s  seem,  on  the  whole,  as  well 
that  the  projected  building  of  a  handsome 
new  Central  Criminal  Court  on  the  site  of 
the  present  "  Old  Bailey  "  and  the  adjacent 
prison  will  shortly  demolish  this  monument 
of  crime,  whose  very  walls  are  haunted  with 
the  misdeeds  perpetrated  by  its  gruesome 
occupants,  whose  very  epitaphs  each  symbolise 
some  awful  crime  revivified  in  memory 
from  out  of  the  burial-ground  of  the  dead 
past. 
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By  L.  T.  MEADE  and  ROBERT  EUSTACE/ 


No.  lY.— A  CONJURING  TEICK. 


ATHER  a  strange  game  is 
this  of  om"8,"  said  Piu- 
lieii'o  to  me  one  after- 


noon. 

I  was  better  again, 
altlionglt  still  quite  tlie 
wreck  of  ray  former  self. 
1  was  lying  on  the  balcony 
in  liis  house  and  enjoying 
the  delicious  air:,  The  tone  of  his  voice  as 
he  now  spoke  startled  me,  his  eyes  were 
gloomy  and  full  of  trouble. 

"  Of  course,  Phenays,  you  clearly  under- 
stand that  we  are  both  playiiii;  for  the 
same  stake,"  he  continued.  "  Madeinuiselle 
Delaeourt  is  the  stake,  and  we  shall  get 
licr  yet." 

I  smiled.  "I  wish  I  conld  agree  with 
you,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  the  more  I  think  of 
that  woman,  the  more  she  overpowers  me, 
and  the  more  I  feel  that  she  will  always 
elude  us." 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  not  for  ever  ;  we 
shall  have  her  yet."  He  had  scarcely  uttered 

the  words  before  the  servant  entered  the 
room  bearing  a  lett(,'r  which  was  addressed  to 
me  and  had  an  Englisli  post-mark  on  it.  I 
opened  it  hastily  and  in  some  fear.  Had  my 
lawyer  in  London  bad  news  to  convey  ?  One 
glance,  however,  reassured  rac.  The  letter 
was  from  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  a 
certain  Sir  James  Noel,  of  the  War  Office.  It 
ran  as  foUows  : — 

"My  Dear  Phenays,— I  am  wondering 
if  you  are  home  again.  I  want  to  see  you 
very  particularly,  so  I  write  this  on  the 
chance  that  it  will  be  forwarded  to  your 
present  address,  wherever  it  happens  to  be. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  your  old 
friend  Evelyn  is  engaged — the  wedding  is 
to  take  pJace  in  less  than  a  month.  She  is 
about  to  marry  my  private  secretary,  Mr. 
Monck,  a  very  clever  fellow  who  has  been 
in  my  employment  for  some  time.  Monck 
has  lately  come  in  for  a  considerable  property, 
and  will  leave  me   immediately  after  the 
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wedding.  I  want  someone  to  take  his  place, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  might 
like  the  post.  It  is  essential  that  I  should 
have  a  man  with  me  on  whom  1  can 
absolutely  rely.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  lact  that  hostilities  between  this 
country  and  the  Transvaal  are  more  than 
likely.  Will  you  wire  me  your  answer  on 
receipt  of  this  ?  I  beg  you  to  come  if 
possible.  There  is  more  in  my  request  than 
meets  the  eye. 

"  Youra,  in  haste, 

"  James  Noel." 

"  It  is  odd,"  T  said,  lianding  the  letter 
across  to  my  friend.  "  I  seem  destined  to  be 
mixed  up  with  this  infernal  war.  Read 
the  letter,  I'iiiheiro,  and  tell  me  what  I 
should  do." 

Pinheiro  read  Sir  dames  Noel's  conimuni- 
cation  very  quietly.  When  he  came  to  the 
end,  a  grim  smile  played  round  the  corners 
of  his  hps. 

"  The  gods  tight  for  us  at  last,"  he  said. 
"  This  is  magnificent !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  My  dear  fehow,  if  we  had  arranged  the 
thing  it  could  not  have  been  better.  Let 
iiie  send  off  a  wire  for  you  at  once,  accept- 
ing the  offer. " 

A  sudden  animation  lit  up  his  face  and 
gleamed  in  liis  eyes. 

"  You  are  thinking  of  the  last  sentence  in 
Sir  James  Noel's  letter,"  I  remarked. 

"  Possibly  I  am,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  do 
you  not  see  for  yourself  the  immense  advan- 
tage we  shall  gain  by  being  once  more  in 
touch  with  the  enemy  ?  " 

"  But  how  shall  we  be  in  touch  ?  I  fail  to 
understand." 

"Judging  from  information  received,  Ishall 
be  much  surprised  if  Mademoiselle  Delaeourt 
is  not  poking  her  delicate  little  thumb  into 
War  Office  secrets.  You  must  accept,  and 
at  once,  Phenays." 

"  But  am  I  justified  ?  Remember,  I  am 
wanted  by  the  French  Secret  Service  in 

altaough,  of  coiiree,  I  possess  (Hone.  * 
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"  Yon  mwsfc  tell  8ir  James  everything," 
was  hia  answer.  "  What  you  know  may  be 
of  the  greatest  service  to  the  War  Office. 
Kow,  my  dear  fellow,  do  not,  I  implore  you, 
throw  away  this  great  chance  of  silencing 
that  r!re;ii!fiil  woman,  perhaps  for  ever. 
Reoicniber  what  it  means — yonr  freedom 
from  further  persecution,  and"  (his  voice 
iiardened)  "I  shall  liave  squared  my  account. 
Piicnays,  you  must  be  the  mouse 
to  lure  the  cat  in  the  direction  of 
the  trap." 

"  Thank  you  !  What  a  cheerf  iji 
situation !  But  suppose  I  get  a 
scratch  from  her  claws  ?  " 

"  If  you  trust  me,  you  will  run 
no  risks.  Now,  are  you  going  to 
accept  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  I  answered  after 
a  moment,  during  which  I  was 
thinking  hard.  "  It  seems  pre- 
posterous and  unreasonable  and  a 
little  mad,  but  no  doubt  you  are 
riglit.  Will  von  send  a  wire  for 
me?' 

"Will  I?"  he  replied.  "With 
a  thousand  congratulations,  my 
good  friend.  Before  Heaven  ! 
this  fires  me  with  new  Ufe."  He 
rushed  front  the  room. 

A  few  hours  later  1  had 
Sir  JaruLs's  reply.  He  begged  Ai»^Xl>'e*c.  -ijo;- 
mc  to  take  die  first  possible 
ti'aiii  to  London.  The  Sud  express  left 
Lisbon  the  nest  day,  and  Pinheiro  and  I 
arranged  to  go  by  it.  We  sat  long  into  the 
night  discussing  onr  pliins,  and  four  days 
later  we  found  ourselv^  once  again  on 
English  soil,  embarked  in  one  of  the  strangrat 
games  two  men  were  ever  destined  to  play. 

I  wired  to  Sir  James  to  say  that  1  should 
be  in  London  at  midday,  and  on  our  arrival 
at  my  chambers,  to  my  surprise  and  delight, 
I  found  the  good  baronet  waiting  for  me. 

■'  Delighted  to  see  you,  my  boy  !  "  he  said, 
coming  forward  and  grasping  ray  hand.  "  It 
is  most  good  of  you  to  come  so  promptly. 
Your  arrival  is  the  greatest  relief  to  me." 

"  May  I  introduce  my  friend,  Senhor 
Pinheiro  ?  "  I  said. 

Pinheiro  bowed  and  began  to  talk  at  once 
in  his  excellent  and  fluent  English. 

"  I  will  leave  you  both,"  he  said  sifter  a 
moment  or  two  ;  "  I  want  to  secure  rooms  at 
the  Berkeley." 

When  he  was  gone,  Sir  James  began  ti) 
speak  in  a  serious  tone. 

"My  dear  Phenays,"  he  said,  "1  regard 
this  acceptance  of  yours  as  most  hicky.  Yon, 


Delighted  to  see  you,  my  boy ! ' " 


ui  course,  ajipreciate  tiie  responsibility 
of  the  appointment  you  have  a<^reed 
to  take,  bat  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at 
once  it  is  due  to  a  very  special  reasoTi  that 
I  liave  chosen  you.  There  are  some  extra- 
ordinary things  happening,  and  it  is  not 
only  our  mission,  but  our  duty  to  find  out 
what  they  are." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  I  answered ; 
"  but,"  I  continued,  "  before  we  proceed 
further,  it  is  only  right  that  you  should  know 
the  strange  and  terrible  position  in  which  I 
myself  am  placed.  Can  you  listen  ?  1  can- 
not accept  tills  appointment  until  you  know 
the  whole  truth." 

"  Tell  me,  Phenays,  and  be  quick,"  was  liis 
answer. 

He  sank  into  a  seat  near  the  window,  and 
turning  his  back  on  the  outside  world  listened 
with  attention  while  I  gave  him  a  rapid  and 
precise  resume  of  the  strange  events  which 
had  come  into  my  life  during  the  last  few 
months.  Before  I  reached  the  end  I  could 
see  that  he  was  much  excited,  and  as  I 
finished  he  leapt  to  liis  feet. 

"  So  Mademoiselle  Pelaconrt  has  been 
hunting  yon  down  ?  "  he  said.  "  She  is  under 
the  supposition  that  you  possess  one  of  the 
French  Secret  SerttogftiyAtaOOgle 
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"  Precisely,  and  ehe  has  on  three  occaeions 
very  nearly  succeeded  in  her  designs,"  I 
answered  with  a  shudder.  "  That  scratch 
from  the  tiger's  claw  was  a  near  thing — touch 
and  go,  in  fact." 

"  By  Jove  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  She  maybe 
the  mysterious  and  powerful  ceatre  from 
which  all  my  present  troubles  arise.  What 
you  have  told  me  is  of  the  f^reatest  import- 
ance to  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  just 
now  ui  a  fine  mess.  The  emissaries  and 
spies  of  our  enemies  in  the  Transvaal  are 
ever  on  the  watch.  The  best  detectives  are 
hard  at  work  to  discover  their  whereabouts 
and  modes  of  operation,  but  can  do  nothing. 
Listen.  This  is  what  has  just  happened 
— it  is  worrying  me  to  my  grave.  On  two 
occasions  lately  we  have  discovered  that 
some  of  our  most  private  secrets  in  con- 
nection with  our  armaments  and  reserves 
have  found  their  way  to  the.  Transvaid 
through  French  channels,  and  the  horror  of 
the  whole  thing  is  that  they  are  secrets 
for  which  I  alone  am  responsible.  Every- 
thing conceivable  has  been  done  to  discover 
the  traitor,  but  the  man  to  do  bo  has  yet  to 
be  found." 

"  Then  I  can  name  him,"  I  cried.  "  The 
mail  of  all  men  for  your  work — you  have 
just  seen  him — Senhor  Pinheiro.  Political 
intrigue  is  his  speciality.  He  speaks  almost 
every  Kuropean  language,  and  is  well  known 
to  the  police  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
He  is  a  Portuguese  by  birth,  bub  I  know  for 
certain  LliaL  he  will  l)c  ready  and  willing  to 
throw  himself  into  the  work  of  this  business 
immediately.  He  is  also  implicitly  trust- 
worthy. If  Mademoiselle  Delacourt  should 
be  at  the  bottom  of  all  your  trouble,  rest 
assured  Senhor  Pinheiro  will  not  fail  to  dis- 
cover her." 

"  Has  he,  too,  fallen  into  the  trap  of  that 
woman  ?  "  asked  Sii'  James. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  lowering  my  voice  to 
a  whisper ;  "  the  object  of  his  life  is  to 
revenge  himself.  Did  you  notice  that  one 
of  his  hands  lacks  two  fingers  ?  He  owes 
that  to  Mademoiselle  ;  but  how  she  did  it,  and 
when,  I  know  not,  for  he  will  not  reveal  his 
secret." 

Sir  James  rubbed  his  hands  with  pleasure. 

"  The  arrival  of  your  friend  is  most  oppor- 
tune," he  said  ;  *'  but  we  must  move  rapidly. 
Now  listen !  In  affairs  of  such  immense 
importance  I  cannot  employ  Pinheiro  without 
getting  permission  from  Scotland  Yard.  This 
is  a  mere  form,  of  course,  and  I  will  go  there 
immediately.  Phenaye,  you  and  Pinheiro 
must  come  down  to  Warleigh  Court  to-night 


and  dine  and  sleep.  You  will  be  glad  to  see 
Evelyn  and  my  wife  again,  and  I  want  to. 
introduce  you  both  to  Monck— my  present 
secretary.  He  is  as  troubled  over  this 
matter  as  I  am.  Now  I  wiU  leave  you,  for 
there  is  much  to  be  done." 

Sir  James  went  off  at  once,  and  I  strolled 
across  to  the  Berkeley.  I  found  Pinheiro 
enjoying  an  excellent  hmch,  and  I  immedi- 
ately Uild  him  the  news. 

"  This  is  capital,"  was  his  reply.  "  I  shall 
have  some  business  on  m}'  own  account  to 
trau8:tct  this  afternoon,  and  will  meet  you 
and  Sir  James  at  Baker  Street  at  6.10." 

"You  know  London  well,"  I  remarked. 

He  smiled. 

"  I  lived  in  London  for  many  years,"  he 
said,  after  a  pause.  "  In  those  days  I  was 
light-hearted  and  happy  ;    but  that  was 

before  -"     His  face  grew  dark  and  a 

frown  knit  his  forehead. 

I  looked  at  him  with  admiration.  To  the 
outward  eye  he  was  only  a  very  thin,  hollow- 
cheeked,  dark-looking  man,  in  apparently 
bad  health.  It  was  difficult  to  realise  that 
he  was  in  reality  one  of  the  keenest  detectives 
in  Europe — a  man  to  be  trasfced  as  men 
trmt  those  they  care  most  for. 

We  arrived  at  Warleigh  Court  just  in  time 
to  dress  for  dinner.  I  was  down  before 
Pinheiro,  and  had  scarcely  spoken  to  I^ady 
Noel  and  Kvelyn  before  Monck  appeared.  1 
was  naturally  interested  in  the  nmn  who  was 
to  marry  Evelyn,  and  whose  place  I  was  to 
take  as  NoeFs  private  secretary.  He  was 
tall,  good-looking,  and  self-possessed.  His 
manner  w^  that  of  one  used  to  society,  he 
had  a  low  voice  and  a  pleasant  accent.  On 
the  whole,  he  was  the  sort  of  person  to  im- 
press one  favourably  ;  but  as  I  looked  at  him, 
I  wondered  if  he  was  worthy  of  Evelyn, 
whom  I  had  known  from  a  child,  and 
had  always  regarded  with  special  affection. 
She  was  a  very  beautiful  and  spirited  girl, 
barely  nineteen  years  of  agc—l  thought  her 
far  too  young  to  bo  Monck's  wife,  and 
wondered  why  Sir  James  consented  to  the 
marriage.  She  was,  to  all  appearance,  in  high 
spirits,  and  laughed  and  chatted  volubly  ;  but 
I  could  not  help  an  uneasy  fear  that  her 
mirth  was  a  little  forced,  and  once  again  I 
looked  at  Monck  to  discover  the  caiwe.  As 
I  glanced  at  him  our  eyes  met.  His  eyes 
were  peculiar — very  light  grey  in  colour, 
with  black  rims  round  the  irises,  and  thick 
black  lashes.  Handsome  eyes  in  themselves, 
but  I  did  not  care  for  their  expression. 
Instinctively  I  drew  nearer  to  Evelyn,  as  if  I 
would  protect  her,  and  then,i  ashamed  of 
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myself,  entered  into  an  animated  conversation 
with  Lady  Noel. 

During  dinner  Pinheiro  made  himself 
i^reeable.  He  talked  on  the  varied  subjects 
of  the  day  with  ease  and  distinction.  It  was 
only  when  the  possible  war  with  the 
Transvaal  was  mentioned  that  he  remained 
silent. 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  had  withdrawn,  Sir 
James  lowered  his  voice  and  began  to  speak 
on  the  subject  that  was  uppermost  in  all 
our  minds. 

"  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  fc(j  welcome 
you  here  as  a  guest,"  he  said,^  turning  to 
Pinheiro.  "  It  is  even  a  greater  pleasure  to 
make  your  acquaintance  in  your  professional 
capacity.  I  have  been  to  Scotland  Yard 
to-day,  and  have  secured  your  services  in 
connection  with  a  very  serious  official 
question.  Inspector  Scott  welcomes  your 
co-operation  and  autliorises  :ne  to  give  yon 
my  fullest  coiitideiice." 

"You  can  depend  on  my  doing  my  best,"' 
answered  Pinheiio.  "And  now,"  he  added, 
"  I  have  something  to  say  on  my  own 
account.  I  also  called  on  Inspector  Scott 
this  afternoon,  and  have  heard  from  iiim 
most  of  the  details  of  this  extremely 
interesting  case.  The  last  instance  of 
treachery  relates  to  armaments  which  were 
to  be  inmiediately  despatched  to  South 
Africa,  The  particulars  were  mentioned  by 
you,  Sir  James,  in  a  sealed  despatch  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  were  known  only  to  you 
and  to  your  secretiiry,  Mr,  Monck.  Xo"\v, 
one  thing  is  evident,  we  are  face  to  face  with 
some  entirely  new  criminal  method,  of  which 
there  has  been  no  previous  experience  in  the 
annals  of  crime  ;  otherwise,  sucii  information 
could  not  have  been  obtained  by  a  spy. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was 
through  Paris  that  tliis  information  was 
forwarded  to  President  Kruger.  Of  course, 
I  can  speak  freely  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Monck  ? " 

"Certainly,"  cried  Sir  James.  "Monck 
is  my  private  secretary." 

"  Then  I  shall  betray  no  confidence  when 
I  make  a  remark  ?  Mr.  Phenays  h;is  already 
told  you  how  by  an  extraordinary  coin- 
cidence he  and  I  are  both  in  touch  with  that 
most  dreadful  gang  of  spies,  at  the  head  of 
which    Mademoiselle  Delacourt," 

At  these  words  Monck  got  up  slowly, 
went  to  the  door  and  turned  the  key  iu 
the  lock. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Monck  ? "  said  Sir 
James,  irritation  in  his  tone. 

"  Nothing,  Sir  James.    As  we  are  talking 


on  such  very  private  matters,  I  thouglit  it 
best  to  secure  our  not  being  interrupted." 

Pinheiro  gave  the  private  secretary  a  keen 
glance,  then  looked  at  Sir  James. 

"  I  know  all  about  your  adventures  in 
Portugal,"  said  the  baronet.  "  But  now  to 
return  once  more  to  my  own  affairs.  The 
day  after  to-morrow  I  shall  be  sending  in 
niy  communication  to  the  Foreign  Office  in 
refei'ence  to  shell  ammunition.  Of  course, 
the  usual  secrecy  will  be  exercised,  but, 
should  this  matter  leak  out,  us  other  matters 
have  done,  the  result  will  be  most  disastrous. 
1  shall,  of  course,  have  to  give  up  my  appoint- 
ment at  the  War  OfHce,  my  reputation  wih 
be  damaged,  I  shall  be  a  ruined  man.  But 
why  should  I  talk  of  my  private  affairs  ?  The 
disaster  to  the  countiy  at  large  is  what  one 
has  to  guard  agahist." 

"  Your  position  is  a  very  grave  one,"  said 
Pinlieiro,  "and  you  will  have  to  use  tlie 
utmost  caution,  remembering  the  system 
of  espionage  to  wliich  you  are  doubtless 
subjected.  Xow,  1  am  taking  up  this  uuitter, 
and  shall  work  with  Inspector  Scott,  and  will 
not  trouble  you  with  any  further  discussion. 
1  by  no  means  despair  of  solving  the  riddle — 
perhaps  before  your  wedding-day,  sir."  Here 
Pinheiro  bowed  to  Monck.  "  I  shall  leave 
here  early  in  the  morning  and  return  to 
town,"  he  added.  "  By  the  way,  Mr,  Monck, 
I  must  add  my  trifle  to  Miss  NoeFs  wedding 
presents,  (.'an  you  tell  me  the  name  of  a 
good  jeweller  ?  " 

Monck  mentioned  the  name  of  a  W'est  End 
firm,  and  then  added,  "  But  you  must  not 
think  of  giving  us  a  present,  Senlior." 

"  Pray  scribble  the  number  down,"  said 
Pinheiro,  passing  him  an  old  envelope.  He 
did  80  and  returned  it  to  the  Portuguese. 
When  we  joined  the  ladies,  Evelyn  came  to 
my  side. 

"  I  have  been  wanting  to  talk  to  you," 
she  said.  "Come  into  the  conservatory.  Oh, 
do  be  quick  !  I  don't  want  father  to  ask  me 
to  sing." 

The  girl's  face  was  grave  and  even  old  for 
her  years.  I  wondered  at  its  expression,  and 
my  heart  beat  for  a  moment  a  little  quicker 
than  usual,  while  a  strange  sensation  of 
apprehension  swept  like  a  cold  wind  through 
my  frame.  We  strolled  into  the  conservatory. 

Kvelyn  paused  by  a  ma^olia  tree  in  full 
flower,  and  plucking  one  of  the  blossoms 
began  to  pull  it  to  pieces. 

"Now,  tell  me,"  she  said  qni(;kly.  "Wliat 
is  the  matter  ?    What  is  wrong  'i  " 

"  How  do  you  know  there  is  anything 
wrong  ?  "  I  asked.  ^  . 
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She  stamped  her  foot.  "  Am  I  a  ehild  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  My  mother  notices  nothing, 
hut  I  am  not  blind.  My  father  is  in 
trouble ;  there  is  a  burden  on  his  heart. 
Has  he  confided  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  He  has,"  I  said  after  a  pause.  "  There 
is  something  the  matter.  It  relates  to  his 
work  at  the  War  Office.  I  must  not  tell 
you  more.  I  cannot  betray  his  eontidencc, 
can  I  ?  " 

"  Ynu  have  told  me  all  I  want  to  know," 
she  replied.  She  stood  still,  looking  straight 
before  her ;  her  beautiful  eyes  were  full  oi' 
intense  trouble,  almost  despair.  Suddenly 
they  filled  to  the  brim  with  large  drojs 
which  roUed  down  her  cheeks.  She  bent 
towards  me,  her  voice  low  and  troubled. 

"  My  father's  unhappine^  has  somcthi  iig 
to  do  with  Keginald  Monek." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming.    "  You  are  engaged  to  Monok." 

"  I  know,  T  know." 

"  And  you  are  happy  ?  It  cannot  he  other- 
wise. I  have  known  yon,  Evelyn,  from  a 
child.    Tell  me  that  you  are  happy  ;  you 


"She  bent  towards  nie,  her  voice  low  and  troubled." 


love  the  man  whom  yon  are  about  to 
marry  ?  " 

"  Ko,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  But  I 
am  marrying  him  because  it  is  the  only  way 
in  which  I  can  save  my  father." 

"  Evelyn,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  This 

is  terrible  !  " 

We  had  reached  the  farther  end  of  the 
conservatory  ;  there  was  a  door  here  which 
led  on  to  the  lawn.  Evelyn  opened  it  and 
we  both  stepped  out. 

"  I  can  no  more  confide  in  you  than  you 
can  confide  iu  me,"  she  said.  "But  1  will 
give  you  one  connnission  for  the  sake  of  old 
times.    Discover  the  truth." 

"  If  I  only  could  I "  I  exclaimed. 

"  You  must  go  back.  I  am  suspected.  I 
feel  as  if  the  air  were  full  of  spies.  You 
cannot  guess  wliat  I  am  enduring,  Mr. 
Phcnays.  For  the  sake  of  our  old  friendship, 
discover  the  truth." 

"  I  will,"  I  said  ;  and  she  left  me. 

That  night  I  followed  Pinheiro  into  his 
bedroom. 

"  Wliat  do  you  think  of  matters?"  I  asked. 

"  Can  Mademoiselle  Dela- 
court  be  at  the  bottom  of 
this  mystery  ?  " 

"Ask  me  no  questions," 
answered    Pinheiro.       "  I 
have  hope,  and  it  points  in 
-  ,     a  certain  direction  ;  but  I 

may  be  wrong,  of  course. 
If  there  is  one  person  more 
than  another  whom  I  pity 
in  this  unfortunate  affair,  it 
is  Miss  Noel.  She  is  little 
more  than  a  child — the  man 
is  double  her  age.  What 
conld  have  induced  her 
father  to  consent  to  the 
engagement  ?  Why,  the 
girl  is  not  even  happy." 

"  What  eyes  you  have,  my 
friend!"  I  could  not  help 
remarking. 
He  smiled. 

"  Practice,"  he  said, 
shrugging  his  shouldera. 

I  left  him  and  went  to 
my  own  room  ;  but, 
although  very  tired  after  ray 
long  journey,  I  could  not 
sleep.  Evelyn's  words 
haunted  me. 

"  Discover  the  truth,"  she 
had  said.    How  was  I  to 
do  so  ^ 
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Pinlieiro,  and  Monck  went  np  to  town,  but 
I  remained  at  \V;i,rlei<rli  Court.  I  felt 
tempted  to  take  advantiige  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  some  furtlier  confidences 
from  Evelyn,  but  she  avoided  me,  devoting 
herself  absolutely  to  her  mother,  from  whose 
side  she  never  stirred. 

The  men  returned  in  time  for  dinner,  and 
just  before  dressing  Pinheiro  drew  me  aside. 

"  I  intend  to  do  some  con  juring  tricks  to- 
night, Phenays,"  he  said.  "  Back  me  up, 
will  you  ? " 


wilt  be  a  return  to  my  childish  days.  Be 
sure  of  one  thing,  Senhor — whenever  jou 
score  a  trick,  I  shall  chip  you." 

Phiheiro  laughed,  and  Monck  drew  near 
and  stood  by  her  side.  They  made  a  hand- 
some couple,  and  a  cursoiy  observer  would 
have  angured  well  for  the  proposed  match. 

In  a  few  moments  Pinheiro  was  busy  with 
cards,  coins,  hats,  and  handkerchiefs,  delight- 
ing us  all  with  his  cleverness  and  sleight-of- 
hand.  As  I  watched  his  deft  white  fingers 
and  the  eager  expression  on  his  face,  while 


"  'Yes,'  he  answered;  'and  I  have  scored  Ivell.^" 


"  Certainly  ;  but  what  a  strange  idea  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  just  want  to  amuse  the  company. 
I  am  rather  clever  at  sleight-of-hand." 

We  entered  the  drawing-room.  After 
dinner  Pinheiro  proposed  to  act  magician  for 
the  occasion.  His  proposition  was  hailed 
with  pleasure,  and  Evelyn,  in  particular,  ex- 
pressed lier  approval. 

"  Fancy  being  in  the  ])reseuce  of  a  real 
live  conjurer  once  more,"  she  said — "  a 
man  who  draws  ribbons  out  of  hats,  ajid 
makes  coins  spin  as  if  they  were  alive.  This 


he  made  his  passes,  rattling  off  a  patter  with 
each  new  trick,  T  could  not  help  thinking  of 
the  Great  Conjnring  Trick,  involving  tre- 
mendous issues,  in  which  he  was  himself 
engaged. 

*'  And  now,"  he  said,  after  he  had  amused 
us  with  his  clever  performances  for  about  a 
(|uarter  of  an  lionr,  "I  mean  to  give  you 
iny  last  and,  1  hope,  my  most  remarkable 
trick. 

"  Will  someone  in  the  room  write  a  sen- 
tence— any  sentence  will  de^    Perlwps,  Miss 
Hosted  byGOOgle 
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Noel,  70U  will  oblige  me  ?  When  you  have 
written  your  sentence,  fold  up  the  paper,  do 
not  show  it  to  anyone,  but  put  it  into  that 
hat.  Meanwhile,  I  will  Icfivt!  the  room  and 
write  the  same  sentence  outside." 

"  But  how  can  you,"  cried  Lady  Koel, 
"  when  yon  won't  know  anything  about 
Evelyn's  choice  ?" 

"  Have  you  never  heard  of  thought- 
reading,  dear  madam  ? "  asked  Pinbeiro, 
bowing  in  his  most  graceful  manner. 

Evelyn  tripped  eagerly  acrc«s  the  room, 
took  a  piece  of  paper,  wrote  something  on  it, 
carefully  folded  the  paper,  and  placed  it 
inside  the  magician's  hat.  She  then  placed 
it  on  the  piano,  where  no  one  could  possibly 
disturb  it,  and  Pinheiro,  taking  up  another 
sheet  of  paper,  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

"  I  have  left  my  pen  upstairs,"  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed.  "  Will  you  lend  me  your 
stylographic  pen,  Mr.  Monck  ?  " 

Monck  immediately  gave  him  the  pen,  and 
Pinheiro  left  the  room.  He  returned  in  a 
few  moments,  holding  a  folded  piece  of  paper 
in  his  hand. 

"  Now,  Mies  -  Noel,"  he  said,  "  will  you 
read  your  sentence  aloud  ?  " 

Evelyn  took  the  piece  of  paper  out  of  the 
hat  and  read  in  a  clear  voice,  so  that  every- 
one in  the  room  could  hear,  the  well-known 
proverb,  "  Still  "Waters  Ru?;  Beep." 

Piiiheiro  srniiod.  He  tlien  unfolded  his 
paper,  and  read,  with  the  calm  aeiiurance  of  a 
man  certain  of  having  scored  his  trick,  the 
equally  well-known  proverb,  "  Honesty  is 
THE  Best  Policy." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  of  dead 
silence  in  the  room,  then  I  exclaimed,  "  You 
have  not  done  the  trick  ! " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  gravely  ;  "  and  I 
have  scored  well.'''' 

There  was  something  very  peculiar  and 
almost  imcauny  in  his  words.  His  eyes 
danced  with  trinmpii.  Finally  they  rested 
on  Monck.  *'  I  have  scored,"  he  repeated. 
"  I  will  explain,  I  hope,  before  your  wedding, 
Miss  Evelyn." 

Everyone  looked  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed, and  Lady  Nod  said  in  a  cold 
voice — 

"  I  fail  to  underetand." 

When  we  went  to  our  rooms,  I  said  to 
Pinheiro— 

"  You  really  are  an  enigma.  How  can 
you  pretend  that  yon  guessed  Evelyn's 
sentence  ?  " 

Pinheiro  rubbed  his  hands.  "  I  admit 
that  I  gave  you  all  a  hard  nut  to  crack,"  he 
said  ;  "  but  the  riddle  will  be  explained,  all 


being  well,  before  the  wedding,  Phenays. 
Cheer  up !  things  are  progressing  fa\'Otirably." 

"  Pinheiro,"  I  said,  "  I  would  give  almost 
anything  in  the  world  to  prevent  this 

marriage." 

His  eyes  twinkled.  "  How  strange  !  "  he 
said.  "Those  arc  precisely  my  scntiinenta." 
As  he  spoke  he  left  i.lic  romn. 

The  next  morning  my  friend  and  I  both 
left  Warleigh  Court,  promising  to  return  the 
following  Tuesday  for  the  wedding. 

Sir  James  and  Monck  travelled  up  to  town 
with  us,  and  when  we  got  to  St.  John's 
Wood,  Inspector  Scott  met  us  at  the  station. 
I  thought  Pinheiro  would  have  gone  off 
with  him,  but,  to  my  surprise,  he  expressed 
his  intention  of  returnmg  to  my  rooms 
with  me. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  I  asked. 
"  I  thought  you  would  spend  to-day  at  the 
War  Office  ? " 

"  No,"  he  replied,  *'  I  shall  spend  to-day 
in  your  roonw,  Phenays.  Dear,  dear  1  this  is 
a  wicked  world  I  '* 

I  could  not  get  any  information  out  of 
him,  and  gave  way  to  a  sense  of  annoyance. 
When  time  was  so  short,  and  so  much  hung 
in  the  balance,  how  conld  he  be  content  to 
sit  down  with  his  hands  before  him  ?  Xevor- 
theless,  strange  or  not,  this  was  precisely 
what  Pinheiro  did  intend  to  do.  He  looked 
morose  and  disagreeable,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  tell,  did  not  move  a  linger  to  elucidate 
the  mystery. 

At  last  the  all-important  day  arrived. 

The  wedding  was  fixed  for  twelve  o'clock, 
but  soon  after  ten  Pinheiro  and  I  arrived  at 
Warleigh  Court.  Already  some  forty  other 
guests  had  assembled. 

I  went  to  seek  Sir  James  in  his  study. 
His  face  wore  a  very  perturbed  expression. 

"  Has  Pinheiro  come  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,  I  must  see  him  at  once.  Tlie 
worst  has  happened.  I  am  almost  nuid  ! 
Once  more  my  secret  information  has  leaked 
out.  This  sort  of  thing  cannot  go  on,  and  I 
must  of  course  resign  my  position  at  the 
War  Office." 

"  I  am  bitterly  sorry  foryou,"  I  answered. 
"  Poor  Evelyn !  what  a  sad  wedding-day  for 
her ! " 

"  Her  attitude  puzzles  nie  also,"  said  Noel, 
raising  his  anxious  face  to  mine.  "  I  doubt 
if  the  child  is  happy.  Her  motlier  tells  me 
that  she  cried  heraelf  to  sleep  last  night." 

'*  For  Heaven's  sake  ! "  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  "  do  not  let  this  marriage  go  on 
if  there  is  any  doiH9§'«liif^tftaS  ^Wiriy  ^ Though 
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it  is  the  eleventh  hour,  there  is  still  time  to 
stop  it." 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  after  a  moment  of 
deep  thought.  "  Most  girls  are  nervous  on 
occasions  like  the  present,  and  Evelyn  always 
knew  her  own  mind.  Beyond  doubt  she  is 
deeply  attached  to  Monck  ;  she  has  had  good 
opportunities  of  studying  his  chai-acter,  for 
he  has  been  my  secretary  over  two  years." 

"  You  would  like  to  see  Senbor  Pinheiro," 
I  said,  after  a  pause.  "  Shall  1  fetch  him 
for  you  ?  " 

He  had  sunk  into  a  chaip  and  buried  liis 
face  in  his  hands.    Now  he  started  up. 

"My  tlioughts  are  in  a  whirl,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  What  with  the  wedding,  and 
this  fearful,  this  disgraceful  busine^,  1  do 
not  know  what  I  am  doing.  To  tell  the 
tnith,  Phenays,  I  am  disappointed  in  your 
friend.  He  seems  to  have  done  nothing  to 
help  us." 

"Neither  can  I  understand  hitu,"  I  an- 
swered. "But  here  he  comes  to  answer  for 
himself." 

The  door  opened  and  Pinheiro  entered.  A 
complete  cliangc  had  come  over  him.  During 
the  last  few  days  he  had  been  languid  and 
even  lethargic.  Now  a  queer  excitement 
filled  him.  He  carried  a  small  bag  in  his 
hand,  and  also  a  long,  blue  envelope. 

"  Sir  James,"  he  said,  speaking  with 
rapidity,  "I  hold  in  this  bag  the  wedding 
present  which  I  mean  to  give  to  your  son-in- 
law,  and  in  this  envelope  1  hold  something 
else.  But  to  business.  I  am  grieved  to 
have  to  perform  a  most  disagreeable  duty  at 
ouce." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  Sir  James, 
springing  to  his  feet.  "  Have  you  found  a 
clue  ?  " 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  answered  Piixheiro, 
opening  the  bag;  "bat  we  will  soon  tell. 
Inspector  Scott  is  here.  He  is  in  plaiu 
clothes.  Do  not  alarm  Miss  Noel.  Tbe 
matter  won't  take  five  minutes.  Can  I  see 
Monck  ?  " 

My  heart  began  to  beat.  What  on  eartii 
was  going  to  happen  ? 

Sir  James  rang  the  bell. 

"  Ask  Mr.  Monck  to  he  good  enough  to 
step  here,"  he  said  to  the  servant  who 
entered. 

The  man  withdrew,  and  in  another  moment 
Monck,  drcEsed  for  his  wedding  and  looking 
particularly  handsome,  entert^  the  room, 
accompanied  by  Inspector  Scott. 

"  This  must  mean  good  news,  Senhor 
Pinheiro,"  he  exclaimed.  "  You  would  not 
bring  Inspector  Scott  down  here  for  nothing. 


I  liope  that  you  are  going  to  put  all  our 
doubts  to  rest." 

By  way  of  answer  Pinheiro'  drew  a  small 
sheet  of  paper  from  the  envelope. 

"  This  paper  was  signed  yesterday  in 
Paris,"  lie  said.  "  It  was  written  by  someone 
in  England,  and  conveyed  to  someone  in 
Paris  the  full  particulars  of  a  private  despatch 
written  by.  Sir  James  Noel  last  Thursday. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  wliich  is  appa- 
rently written  to  a  friend,  but  that  is  of  no 
consoquence.  Is  anything  the  matter,  Mr. 
Monck  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  Excuse  me— I  have  forgotten 
a  certain  matter  ;  I  will '  be  hack  in  a 
moment."        '         .  ,    .  ' 

"You  must  not  leave  the  room  just  at 
present,  sir,"  here  interfupted  Inspector 
Scott ;  "  you  must  hear  the  rest  of  what  this 
gentleman  has  to  say," 

Monck  leant  against  the  frame  of  the 
window,  I  saw  that  his  face  was  white  and 
that  his  lips  trembled. 

Without  taking  any  fnrther  notice  of  him, 
Pinheiro  now  produced  some  clicmioal  ap- 
paratus from  his  bag.  He  proceeded  to 
arrange  it.  When  everything  was  in  order, 
he  looked  straight  up  at  Monck,  and  said  in 
a  short,  jerky  voice — 

"  I  propose,  sir,  to  give  you  this  as  your 
wedding  present.  Now,  pray  listen,  I  must 
crave  your  earnest  attention,  gentlemen.  I 
have  here  in  this  glass  vessel  some  zinc 
trimmings.  Observe  that  1  add  some 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  tlie  trimmings. 
Hydrogen  gas  is  now  evolved.  This  I  will 
set  hght  to," 

As  he  spoke  he  struck  a  match,  and,  apply- 
ing it  to  the  opening  of  the  little  glass  tube, 
a  pale  flame  began  to  burn. 

"So  far,  so  good,  gentlemen,"  continued 
Pinheiro.  "  I  now  proceed  to  the  next  part 
of  my  interesting  work,  I  will  moisten  a 
portion  of  this  letter  "  (here  he  tore  off  a  piece 
from  the  letter  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
bhie  envelope,  and  dipped  it  into  water).  "  I 
aild  LliisJ  paper  to  the  contents  of  tlie  glass 
\'esseJ.  if  now  this  pale  blue  flame  is 
changed  to  lilac  colour,  and  give,^  tue  a  black 
deposit  at  the  bottom  of  this  plate  that  I 
hold  over  the  flame  "  (he  raised  an  ordinary 
dinner-plate  in  his  hand  as  he  spoke),  "  arsenic 
is  proved  to  be  present  in  the  ink  with  which 
it  is  w^ritten." 

AVe  all  gazed  at  him  in  utter  amazement  ; 
not  one  word  was  sjiokeu,  I  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  of  what  it  meant,  but  I 
noticed  that  Pinlieiro's  long  fingere  trembled 
as  he  added  th!ei::iiioisi9Hsd_'aa}ier  to  the 
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vessel.  Almost  instantly  the  flame  changed 
to  a  distinct  lilac  colour.  He  then  applied 
the  plate  to  tiie  flame,  and  a  black,  sooty 
deposit  was  at  once  formed.  When  this 
happened,  he  looked  up  and  nodded  to 
Inspector  Bcott.  Before  any  of  us  could 
move  or  utter  a  sound,  the  latter  laid  his 
hand  on  Monck's  shoulder. 

"  I  arrest  you,  Reginald  James  Monck,  on 
the  charge  of  high  treaaon  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government." 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  in  the  room, 
the  sensation  could  not  have  been  more 
profound.  ' 

Sir  James  uttered  a  shai-p  cry  and  reeled 
back  f^ainst  the  mantelpiece.  His  face  was 
the  colour  of  clay. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
"You  prove  that  there  is  arsenic  in  the  ink 
of  certain  writing.  What  has  that  got  to  do 
with  my  friend  ?  Monck,  speak,  man, 
speak  !  You  look  as  if  a  devil  had  struck 
you.  What  is  wrong  ?  Why,  you  were 
just  about  to  become  my  child's  husband  ! 
Pinheiro,  explain  matters,  or  I  shall  go 
raving  mad  I " 

Pinheiro  glanced  at  mej  nodded  emphati- 
cally, and  then  stepped  forward. 

My  explanation  is  quickly  given,"  he 
said.  "  It  scarcely  needed  a  wise  man  to  be 
sure  that  you  had  a  traitor  in  the  camp,  Sir 
Jatnes.  The  question  waa.  Who  ?  Why  did 
I  suspect  Monck  ?  I  will  tell  you.  lie  has 
lately  come  into  a  good  deal  of  money — into 
sufficient  money  to  enable  him  to  be  a  suitor 
for  your  daughter's  hand.  I  found  on 
inquiry  that  he  had  lately  received  a  legacy 
from  an  uncle ;  but  this  legacy,  instead  of 
amounting  to  £50,000,  as  be  gave  you  to 
understand,  was  only  worth  £2,000.  As  I 
discovered  that  he  had  £50,000  in  his 
possession,  ray  wonder  was  naturally  raised 
as  to  how  he  had  obtained  it.  The  diamond 
ring  which  he  gave  to  your  daughter  cost 
£500.  I  asked  him  the  name  of  his 
jeweller  the  first  night  at  dinner  with  the 
express  object  of  making  this  inquiry. 
He  wrote  the  address  of  the  man  with 
his  stylographic  pen,  and  at  that  instant  I 
saw  my  opportunity  of  a  possible  proof.  I 
went  to  town,  thought  matters  out,  and 
arranged  my  little  performance.  Yon  may 
remember.  Sir  James,  that  I  did  some 
simple  conjuring  tricks  in  your  drawing-room 
liist  week.  You  will  doubtless  recall  the  fact 
that  my  last  so-called  trick  turned  out  a 
failure.  1  told  you  then  that  I  had  scored. 
I  mean  now  to  explain  how. 

"I  asked  Monck  to  lend  me  his  stylographic 


pen  in  order  to  write  a  sentence,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  your 
daughter  wrote,  in  the  hall.  While  there,  I  i 
opened  the  pen  and  inserted  a  grain  of 
arsenious  acid — such  a  small  amount  as  would 
make  no  difference  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 

"  This  happened  the  night  before  the  next 
attempt  at  obtaining  (J  overnment  secrets 
would  bo  atteiiipted.  Everything  now 
depended  on  whether  the  paper  which  was 
sent  to  Paris,  and  there  seized  by  our  man, 
had  arsenic  on  it  or  not.  I  put  the  police  on 
the  watch,  and  an  agent  of  Mademoiselle 
Delacourt's  was  arrested  yesterday  with  this 
letter  on  his  person.  The  handwriting  would 
have  afforded  no  proof,  but  the  arsenic  test 
is  absolute.  Marsh's  test  is  so  delicate  that 
there  was  plenty  of  arsenic  in  the  ink  to  give 
a  reaction,  as  you  saw." 

1  'i nil ei  vo  had  sf^ircely  finished  speaking 
before  tiie  bride,  in  all  her  bridal  finery, 
entered  the  room. 

"  Go  away,  Evelyn  !  Go  away  !  This  is 
not  the  place  for  you  ! "  cried  her  father. 
"  I  will  see  you  presently  !  "  he  continued,  in 
a  voice  of  agony. 

"  I  want  to  heai"  what  you  are  talking 
about,"  she  replied  gently,  and  her  eyes 
travelled  round  the  room.  "Tell  your  story 
to  me,  Senhor  Pinheiro." 

"  Nay,  Miss  Noel,"  he  answered  ;  "  the 
story  is  told." 

"  Go,  Evelyn!    Go,  I  pray  of  you  !  "  said 
Sir  James  again. 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  For  the 
first  time  she  noticed  something  unusual 
about  Monck.  He  was  standing  near  the 
wall.  Inspector  Scott's  hand  still  rested  on 
his  shoulder — his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
ground,  his  face  was  cadaverous. 

Into  the  girl's  eyes  now  there  leapt  a 
curious  light.  A  sort  of  unholy  joy  filled 
them.  She  went  up  to  Monck  and  almost 
hissed  her  words  into  his  ear. 

"  Have  yon  broken  your  word  ?  Have 
you  been  doing  it  again,  traitor !  and  has 
he  "  (she  flung  out  her  arm  in  the  direction 
of  Pinheiro)  "  found  you  out  ?  Then  I 
am  saved." 

She  tottered  up  gainst  the  table ;  her 
breath  came  fast,  her  lips  trembled,  but  her 
eyes  were  bright  and  tearless. 

We  all  clustered  round  her.  Pinheiro 
took  her  hand. 

"  This  man  has  been  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason,"  he  said.  "  If  you  have 
anything  to  tell,  tell  it  now.  Silence  is  no 
longer  possible." 

"  Then  I  will  speal^ehe  said.    She  rose 
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and  stood  before  us.  "  Think  of  imc  iis  you 
like,"  she  said.  "But  thlw  is  my  story  - 
my  terrible  story.  Two  years  ago  I  met 
Mademoiselle  Delacourt  in  Paris.  I  was  a 
cliild — ordy  seventeen.  She  fascinated  me 
and  got  me  into  her  power.  Without 
intending  it,  I  told  her  much  about  our  life 
and  my  father's  work.  I  was  unconacions 
of  liaving  done  wroi^.  Soon  after  we  re- 
turned home,  that  man  "  (here  she  motioned 
in  the  direction  of  Monck)  "  applied  for  the 
post  of  private  secretary  to  my  father.  I  saw 
bim  first,  for  he  came  here,  and  he  gave  mo, 
when  no  one  was  by,  a  letter  from  Made- 
moiselle. 

" '  You  are  in  my  power,'  she  wrote. 
'  Use  your  iiitiuence  to  get  the  post  he  covets 
for  Kegiuald  Monck.' 

"  I  read  the  letter  in  his  presence  and 
looked  my  astonishment,  and  he  explained 
horribly,  I  was  frightened,  terrified !  I  fell 
into  the  trap.     EVom  that  moment  my 


life  wiis  bell.  I  was  in  his  power  as  well 
as  licrs.  For  a  time  lie  was  careful,  and 
nothing  apparently  happened  ;  but  this 
year  the  work  of  treachery  began.  I 
knew  that  my  father's  secrets  were  betrayed, 
and  X  knew  that  he  was  the  traitor.  In  my 
awful  a^ony  1  cried  to  him  for  mercy. 
Then  he  made  a  compromise.  If  I  would 
consent  to  marry  him,  he  would  leave  my 
father's  employment,  and  from  the  hour  I 
promised  to  be  his  wife  he  would  never 
betray  another  secret.  I  promised,  in  order 
to  save  my  father.  To-day  was  to  be  the 
day  of  my  marriage,  but  he  lias  broken  his 
word.    He  has  sold  ns  again." 

She  jjauscd,  uttering  a  cry.  In  an  instant 
her  father's  arms  were  round  lier. 

"MydarHng!  my  poor  darling!"  1  heard 
him  say. 

In  ateolute  silence  Inspector  Scott  con- 
veyed Monck  from  the  room.  Pinheiro  and 
I  followed. 


POLITICAL    LEADERS    IN    ^EW  ZEALAISTD. 


By  Frederick  Dolsian. 


IT  may,  I  think,  be  said  that  the  history 
of  New  Zealand,  short  tlioiigli  it  lias 
been,  contains  more  distinguished 
names  in  statesmanship  tlian  that  ot  any 
other  single  Colony.  Sir  Ceoigo  Grey,  tirat 
Governor  and  afterwards  Premier,  was  the 
most  eminent  man  who  lias  ever  held  the 
latter  position  in  Greater  llriUiiii.  Sir  Harry 
Atkinson— old  habitim  of  the  I'arliaraeut 
House  at  "Wellington  still  regretfully  refer 
to  "  the  days  of  Sir  Harry  "—Sir  John  Hall, 
the  author  of  TToman  suffrage.  Sir  Julius 
Vogel,  wlio  recently  died  after  some  years 
of  retirement  in  London,  and  Mr.  John 
Ballance,  whose  decease  occurred  before  the 
full  maturity  of  his  fame,  all  possessed 
pohtical  qualities  that  would  have  obUiined 
recognition  on  a  far  larger  stage  than  tliat 
of  New  Zealand. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  Parliamentary 
success,  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Seddon,  the 
present  Premier,  can  hardly  be  placed  second 
to  any  of  these  able  predecessore.  The 
impoi'tant  legislative  measures  of  his  eight 
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years'  reign,  which  have  put  the  name  of 
New  Zealand  constantly  in  the  mouths  of 
English  politicians,  are  largely  the  result  of 
liis  comugo,  energy,  and  skill.  In  New 
Zealand  itself  you  discover  the  gieat 
influence  of  the  man  by  tlie  manner  in 
which  "  Dick  Seddon  "  is  spoken  of  on  all 
sides  -with  enthusiastic  admiration  by  his 
political  friends,  who  are  generally  working 
men,  and  with  cynical  bitterness  by  his 
enemies,  who  as  a  rule  belong  to  the  moneyed 
class.  In  New  Zealand  to-day  "  Dick 
Seddon"  stands  for  much  the  same  social 
divisions  as  did  "Joe  Oiiiuiiberlain "  in 
England  ratliei'  more  than  hfteen  years  ago. 
In  WeUington  and  Auckland  I  was  pre- 
sented with  several  portraits  of  tlie  Prime 
Minister,  varying  in  hue  from  the  angelic 
to  the  diabolic. 

Friends  and  opponents  alike,  however,  are 
agreed  as  to  Mr.  Seddon's  great  natural 
talent  and  power  of  will,  and,  indeed,  these 
can  hardly  be  denied  in  the  face  of  his  life- 
stoiy.  In  the  unkindest  of  these  portraits 
Mr.  Seddon  was  labelled  "  ex-publican  "—  a 
term  of  reproach  which  refers  to  a  short  time 
daring  wliich  tlie  ])resent  Premier  acted  as 
manager  of  the  canteen  at  a  mining  '^amu. 
In  point  of  fact  Mr.  Seddon  has  climbed  to 
his  position  over  greater  difficulties  than 
might  be  supposed  to  confront  a  well-to-do 
pubhcan  with  political  ambition.  The  son 
of  a  Lancashire  artisan,  he  started  life  at 
St.  Helens  with  much  the  same  education 
and  prospects  as  any  other  lad  in  his  grade 
of  life.  Before  he  was  twenty,  however,  he 
showed  independent  judgment  by  emigrating 
to  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  wliere  Mr.  Seddon 
s]ient  some  years  as  a  working  engineer  on 
the  railway.  Tlien  he  was  attracted  by  the 
gold  disco\eries  in  New  Zealand,  and  in 
J87(i  he  settled  at  Knmara,  on  the  west 
const  of  the  Soatli  Island. 

Mr.  Seddon  did  not  make  a  "pile"  by 
his  cliange  of  country  and  of  employment, 
but  it  proved  the  making  of  his  public 
career.  He  was  first  heard  of  as  an  advo- 
cate of  miners'  rights  in  the  local  court, 
then  he  was  elected  the  representative  of  the 
district  on  the  County  Council,  and  finally 
well  started  oii|  i^l^ejpjfi^JC/t^J^Kfemiership 
by  his  election  iu  1879  asAnember  for 
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llokitika  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Each  saccessive  step  in  Mr.  Scddon's 
advancement  seems  fco  lutve  been  woti  by 
his  shrewd,  fluent  speecli  and  "  taking " 
manner  rather  than  by  the  display  of  any 
striking  political  ability,  and  none  of  his 
friends  at  that  time  ever  supposed  that  he 
had  in  him  the  making  of  a  Parliamentary 
leader. 

Of  the  turning-point  in  Mr.  Seddon's  !iff; 
an  anecdote  was  told  me  wliich,  if  not  Hter- 
ally  true,  may  be  regarded  as  an  illustration 
of  the  sore  of  hold  which  he  has  got  upon 
the  people  of  Xew  Zealand.  A  dis])ute 
occurred  between  the  miners  of  Dead  Horse 
Gully,  let  me  say,  and  those  of  Falling  Star 
Creek.  The  minei-s  of  the  Gully  wished  to 
settle  the  matter  by  the  ordeal  of  battle,  and 
accordingly  seat  their  chosen  representative 
to  the  Creek  with  fi 
clialleiige  to  fight 
its  best  man.  The 
champion  of  Dead 
Horse  Gnlly  was  a 
b  n  n  y  \v  ho  ha  d 
tyrannised  over  tlie 
miners  in  both 
camps,  and  was  oidy 
oliosei)  now  in  the 
belief  that  his 
prowess  would  in- 
timidate the  enemy. 
This  effect  it  seemed 
likely  to  have,  until 
Dick  Seddon  offered 
to  fight  tbu  bully 
in  his  comrades' 
cause.  Fight  he 
did,  and  won  such  a  victory  as  made  him  the 
hero  henceforth  of  the  whole  camp. 

There  was  perhaps  some  reason  for  the 
trepidation  with  which  certain  people  in  New 
Zealand  professed  to  regard  the  visit  to 
England  of  a  Prime  Minister  with  such  ante- 
cedents as  the  representative  of  the  Colony 
at  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee.  As  they  were 
obliged  afterwards  to  admit,  however,  Mr. 
Seddon  acquitted  himself  with  an  easy  dignity 
such  as  well  became  New  Zealand  democracy; 
even  at  such  a  trying  function  as  tiie  confci- 
ment  of  the  honorary  degn^i;  of  Laws  at 
Oxford  his  deportment  was  iiTe])roachable. 
At  the  same  time,  those  who  met  Mr.  Seddon 
in  London,  and  observed  his  splendid 
physi(pie  and  blunt  style  of  spech,  could 
readily  believe  that  in  his  earlier  manhood 
he  ^vas  quite  capable  of  such  an  exploit  as  I 
have  just  narrated. 

When  Mr.  Ballance  died,  in  the  spring  of 


3  81):i,  it  was  generally  expected  tliat  Sir 
Robert  Stout  would  succeed  him  as  Prime 
Minister  and  Liberal  leader,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  dying  statesman  had  nominated  him 
for  that  position.  But  the  most  respected 
of  Prime  Ministers  cannot  appoint  their  suc- 
cessors ;  the  Liberal  party  chose  Mr.  Seddon 
—  also  a  member  of  Mr.  Ballance 'a  Cabinet 
— histead  of  Sir  Robert  Stout.  Sir  Robert 
became  an  implacable  opponent  of  the  new 
Preniiur — from  this  time  until  quite  recently, 
indeed,  parliamentary  life  at  "Wellington 
became  chiefly,  on  its  personal  side,  a  duel  to 
the  political  death  between  Mr.  Seddon  and 
Sir  Robert  Stout.  A  barrister  by  training, 
Sir  Robert  was  immeasurably  superior  in 
general  culture  as  well  as  in  knowledge  of 
politics  and  government.  But  he  was  no 
match  for  Mr.  Seddon  m  pmctical  under- 


standing of  men  ;  his  academic  views  never 
really  got  the  ear  of  the  House,  and  liis 
retirement  from  Parliament  the  other  day 
was  in  effect  a  confession  of  defeat. 

Sir  Robert  Stout  was  actually,  though  not 
in  name,  leader  of  the  Opposition  m  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  retirement 
left  the  field  clear  to  the  leader,  Captain 
Russell.  Captain  William  R.  Russell  is  an 
avowed  Conservative,  somewhat  of  the 
Englisli  typCj  and  can  encounter  Mr.  Seddon, 
therefore,  free  from  any  suspicion  as  to  his 
personal  motives.  Captain  Russell's  reputa- 
tion as  a  genial  agriculturist  and  an  ex-officer 
in  the  British  Army  is  an  excellent  one,  but 
1  doubt  whether  he  can  do  much  more  than 
has  been  done  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Seddon's 
policy.  From  Captain  Russell's  point  of 
view,  the  times  in  New  Zealand  are  very 
much  out  of  joint,  and  "  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  "-so  to^gfij^rt^^'  Oppo- 
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sition.  leatki-s  all  tlie  world 
over-  is  the  best  which  he 
has  to  hope  for. 

Afl  far  as  he  is  person- 
ally concerned,  the  length 
of  his  opponents'  innings 
probably  grieves  Captain 
Kussell  very  little.  The 
leader  of  me  Opposition 
attends  r^nlarly  to  his 
Parliamentary  duties,  bub 
dnriiiij;  the  recess  he  is 
doubtless  far  happier  on 
his  extensive  farm,  "  FIa\- 
mere,"  near  Hastings,  in 
the  pleasant  Ilawke's  Bay 
district,  than  he  would  be 
in  the  Government  offices 
at  Welhngton.  Of  Minis- 
terial routine  he  had  a 
brief  experience  under  Sir 
Henry  Atkinson,  the  last 
Conservative  Premier,  in 
1884  and  again  in  1890. 
Always  fond  of  horse- 
racing,  Captain  Russell  has 
since  largely  increased  his 
interest  in  New  Zealand's 
most  popular  sport,  and  is  now  president  of 
the  Jockey  Club  in  the  Colony. 

Born  at  Sandhurst  just  over  sixty  years 
ago,  Captain  Eusaell  first  went  to  New 
Zealand  at  the  tender  age  of  seven,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  father's  regiment  being  ordered 
thither.  He  came  back  in  three  years  for  an 
education  in  England.  FollowiTig  his  father's 
career,  Captain  Russell  obtained  a  commission 
and  served  in  New  Zealand  during  ]8r)7-()l, 
seeing  some  hard  fighting  in  the  conflict  with 
the  Maoris.  It  was  many  years  later  when 
he  was  induced  to  enter  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Having  become  a  graceful 
and  effective  speaker.  Captain  EuBsell  was  in 
1884  asked  by  Sir  Henry  Atkinson  to 
become  Colonial  Secretary  and  Minister  for 
Defence.  Unfortunately  for  him,  Sir  Henry's 
Ministry  fell  only  a  few  days  after  he  had 
accepted  the  office.  Captain  Russell  joined 
Sir  Henry  again  in  1890,  but  "this  Ministry 
did  not  survive  the  year.  During  this  short 
period  Captain  Russell's  position  in  New 
Zealand  public  life  was  ratified  by  his  being 
chosen  to  accompany  Sir  George  Grey  and 
Sir  Henry  Atkinson  as  the  Colony's  delegates 
at  the  Australasian  National  Convention, 
New  Zealand  at  that  time  not  having  decided 
to  stand  aloof  from  federation. 

Mr.  Seddon's  G-overnmeut  is  often  de- 
scribed by  its  opponents  with  more  truth  than 
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elegance  as  a  "  one  man  show."  As  originally 
formed  eigiit  years  ago  it  contained  tw'o 
other  men  of  considerable  mark,  Mr.  \V.  P. 
ReevcB  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Ward.  Early  in  1896 
Mr.  Reeves  resigned  the  position  of  Minister 
for  Labour  to  accept  the  office  of  Agent- 
General  for  New  Zealand,  in  which  he  is  so 
well  known  in  London.  Having  exercised  a 
great  intellectna]  influence  over  Mr.  Seddon, 
it  is  almost  w^ith  paternal  enthusiasm  that 
Mr.  Reeves  adds  to  the  ordinary  duties  of 
an  Agent-General  that  of  explaining  and 
defending  the  social  legislation  for  which 
New  Zealand  has  distinguished  itself  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  he  would  seem  to  be 
clearly  destined  for  the  Premiership  himself 
aa  soon  as  a  vacancy  should  occur.  Mr. 
Ward  resigned  the  office  of  Treasurer  about 
five  years  ago,  but  is  again  in  the  Cabinet,  as 
Colonial  Secret^j^^^^^  Google 
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]\[r.  Sedclon  now  combines  in  his  own 
person  the  oificefi  of  Colonial  Triiiisurei', 
Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Cnstoins,  Post- 
master-Generiil,  Minister  for  Iiiibonr,  and 
Minister  of  Native  Affairs--a  phirality  of 
titles  which  is  suggestive  of  comic  opera,  but 
in  reality  testifies  to  the  Prime  Minister's 
inexhaustible  energy  and  firm  grasp  of  public 
business.  Of  his  sis  colleagues  in  the  Caiiinet, 
Mr.  John  Mackenzie,  Minister  of  Lands,  hy 
virtue  of  long  esperienoe,  is  most  influential, 
and  it  was  to  liim  that  tlie  duties  of  Acting 
Premier  were  committed  wlien  Mr.  Seddon 
visited  England  for  the  Diamond  Jubilee. 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  is  iii)Oiii,  the  same  age 
as  his  chief,  has  been  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  over  thirty  years,  and 
before  that  —  when  New  Zealand  had  a 
federal  form  of  government — he  sat  in  the 
Legislative  A^embly  of  Otago  Province. 

It  is  over  forty  years  since  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
then  a  braw  young  shepherd,  left  his  native 
Ross-shire,  but  the  accent  of  the  Highlands  is 
as  strong  as  ever,  and  in  tlie  House  of  Repre  - 
seiitatives  he  is  regarded  as  leader  of  the 
clansmen.  A  practical  farmer  on  a  small 
scale  in  the  Otago  district,  who  always  spoke 
sensibly  if  with  some  sharpness  of  tone,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  was  appointed  Land  Minister  by 
the  late  Mr.  Ballance  in  1891,and  has  held  the 
post  ever  since.  Having  come  to  New  Zealand 
as  a  humble  settler  himself,  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
ruling  passion  is  for  settlement  on  the  land, 
and  he  has  constantly  striven,  with  ranch 
success,  to  promote  that  objeot, 

Of  the  other  Ministers,  Mr.  James  Carroll 
has  the  most  interesting  personality.   A  balf- 
castc  native  of  New  Zealand,  with  an  English 
father  and  a  Maori  mother,  Mr.  Carroll 
is  the  representative  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
declining  aboriginal  population,  to  which  post 
he  was  first  appointed  by  Mr.  Ballance.  Mr. 
Carroll  is  a  man  of  real  ability,  who  speaks 
English  fluently  and  effectively. 
In  the  House  he  seldom  speaks, 
except  on  native  questions  ;  but  a 
speech  I  heard  him  deliver  at  a 
semi-social,  semi -political  meeting 
at  Petoue  showed   good  under- 
standing of  the  general  jiolltics  of 
the  Colony.    As  his  reception  at 
tills  meeting  suggested,  Mr.  Car- 
roll is  personally  popular  with 
Europeans  and  Maoris  alike.  As 
is  usual  in  New  Zealand,  it  was 
called  for  social  enjoyment  as  well 
as  political  propaganda;  and  when 
the  speeches  were  over,  Mr.  Car- 
roll—  notwithstandii^  his  forty 


odd  years  and  Ministerial  dignity— joined 
with  zest  in  the  dancing. 

Mr.  Cari'oU  represents  the  European  con- 
atituency  of  Waiapu  in  the  House  of 
Represeniiitives,  although  specially  chargetl 
witli  the  interests  of  the  natives.  But,  as 
most  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  the  Maoris 
are  enabled  to  elect  from  among  themselves 
six  Parliamentary  representatives — four  in 
the  House  of  Reprraentatives  and  two  in  the 
Legislative  Council.  One  of  these  gentle- 
men, Ml".  Hone  Heke,  promises  to  Iiavo  a 
public  career  of  some  distinction.  Mr. 
Hone  Hoke's  grandfather  was  the  famous 
Maori  leader  of  that  name  who  for  a  long 
time  successfully  carried  on  war  against  the 
Queen's  troops.  The  grandson  has  had  the 
education  of  an  English  gentleman,  for  which, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  darkness  of  his  skin,  he 
miglit  well  be  mistaken.  For  some  time  the 
youngest  member — he  is  only  twenty-nine, 
I  believe — of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Mr.  Hone  Heke  h^  already  earned  its  good 
opinion  by  his  earnest,  thouglitful,  and  well- 
informed  speeches  on  native  affairs. 
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If  Captain  Russell  were  called  upon  to 
form  a  Miiiistry  at  the  present  jaiicture,  he 
would  doubtless  look  to  Mr.  George  Hiitclii- 
Bon  and  Mr.  Scobie  Mackenzie  as  his  two 
ablest  supporters.  A  leader  of  the  legal 
profession  in  New  Zealand,  where  barristers 
and  solicitors  are  as  one,  Mr.  Hutchison  has 
served  in  Parliament  for  over  twenty  years 
without  the  fortunes  of  war  bringing  him 
the  sweets  of  office.  Such  a  circumstance 
argues  a  fidelity  to  principle  on  Mr.  Hutchi- 
son's part  such  as  would  not  be  inferred 
sometimes  from  his  cynical*  style  of  speech. 
But  tiie  best  of  institutions  is  the  better  for 
a  stroTig  critic,  and  he  certainly  fills  that 
role  towards  Mr.  Seddon's  Government. 
Mr.  Scobie  Mackenzie,  who  is  a  younger 
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man,  has  now  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  hesb  debaters  in  the  New  Zealand 
Pai'liament.  He  propounds,  from  wide  read- 
ing and  careful  thought,  the  doctrine  of 
Individualism  in  opposition  to  the  pre- 
dominant Socialistic  policy. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  several  Scotch 
names  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  this 
article.  The  most  distinguished  Irishman 
in  the  public  hfe  of  New  Zealand  is  Sir 
Maurice  O'Rorke,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  With  an  interval  of 
three  years  w"hen  he  had  not  a  Parliamentary 
seat,  Sir  Maurice  has  occupied  the  chair  since 
1879,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  his  personal 
influence  that  the  democratic  Chamber  in 
oar  most  democratic  Colony  has  maintained 
8Uoh  a  high  reputation  for  dignity  and 


decorum.  It  is  true  that  in  some  degree 
Sir  Maurice  has  the  excitable  teiiipeiainent 
of  his  race,  and  on  occasions  this  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  his  manner  of  asserting  the 
Speaker's 'authority.  Rut  such  are  his  tact, 
firmness,  and  natural  urbanity,  that  a  "  scene" 
at  Wellington  seldom  reaches  the  disorderly 
stage. 

With  an  Irishman  for  Speaker,  Englishmen 
as  Prime  Minister  and  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  Scotchmen  on  the  front  Paidia- 
mentary  bench^,  New  Zealand  illustrates 

very  wull  the  union  of  Saxoii  and  Celt  in  the 
practical  statesmanship  of  Gi'eatcr  Britain. 

THE  PREMIER  IMPERIALIST 
AT  HOME. 

A  Pen  Poetrait  by  M.  W.  S.  Myers. 

It  was  during  the  recent  Pai'liamentary 
session  in  Wellington — the  official  seat  of 
Government — that  I  saw  and  heard  the  Big 
Man  of  New  Zealand. 

As  the  clock  struck  ten,  I  was  shown  into 
the  bright,  homely  drawing-room,  and,  turn- 
ing to  look  at  a  signed  photograph  etching 
of  her  late  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  dated 
Jubilee  year,  I  was  startled  as  the  door 
opened  briskly,  and  the  Premier,  large  and 
genial,  stood  befoi'e  me.  Early  morning  as 
it  was,  it  was  not  too  early  for  him. 

The  first  thing  that  impressed  me  was  the 
man's  bulk— his  bigness.  Big  head,  big 
brain,  big  physical  force.  Here  was  a  man 
whom  Nature  had  fashioned  with  a  generous 
hand— a  big  man  to  do  big  things. 

Mr.  BeddoTi  possesses  the  extraordinary 
energy  and  indefatigable  industry  that  typifies 
what  Emerson  meant  when  he  wrote,  "  Steam 
is  almost  an  Englishman " —  convertible 
terms,  for  the  Premier  is  an  Englishman 
who  personifies  steam — progress  ! 

With  little  preamble  he  proceeded  to  tell 
me  something  of  his  intei-esting  and  most 
varied  career. 

"  I  date,"  said  he,  smiling  with  keen  and 
kindly  eyes,  "  the  beginning  of  my  Imperial- 
istic career  from  the  day  when,  as  a  little 
lad,  I  first  beheld  that  beloved  and  gracious 
woman,  Queen  Victoria,  in  Knowsley  Park, 
Lancashire.  This  was  in  the  'fifties,  about 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  war.  Then  and 
there  was  implanted  my  ardent  love  of  Queen 
and  country,  and  the  proud  consciousness 
that  I  was  a  British  boy. 

"  As  a  young  lad  I  was  hard  worked  on 
my  grandfather's  farm  in  Lancashire  ;  but 
the  slow,  unvary^g^man^^lji^c^^as  little 
to  my  liking.  I  wal^sucfeequenVpipprenticed 
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to  engineering.  A  few  years  of  this,  and  a 
restlessness  to  get  away,  to  see  new,  broad, 
strange  lands,  seized  me.  lly  work  was  irk- 
some. [  felt  cramped  ;  turned  my  back  on  it 
ail  and  took  ship  for  the  Colonies.  I-anding 
at  Victoria,  Australia,  I  made  straight  for  the 
gold  diggings,  and  experienced  all  the  ups 
and  downs  of  a  miner's  life.  In.  and 
out  of  luck — mostly  out — searching  vainly 
for  those  golden  nuggets  with  which 
the  paths  were  said  to  be  paved — so 
ran  the  tale  told  me  when  leaving 
England. 

"  Richer  in  nothing  more  tangible 
than  experience,  I  wended  my  way  to 
Melbourne  and  secured  employment 
as  an  engineer  under  the  Victorian 
Government. 

"  Then,  in  1865,  there  was  a  rush 
to  the  goldfields  on  the  West  New 
Zealand  Coast,  and,  catching  the 
contagion  of  gold  fever,  I  took  ship 
for  New  Zealand,  but  left  my  heart 
behind  in  Victoria.  For  my  wife's 
faitiily  did  not  look  with  favour  on 
my  suit. 

"Yet  after  two  years  of  varying 
mining  and  business  ventures  in  New 
Zealand,  which  altered  the  position 
financially  and  otherwise  (in  this,  tis 
in  most  things,  all  ending  happily), 
we  were  married,  at  Melbourne,  in 
1869." 

Entering  public  life,  Mr.  Seddon 
was  soon  selected  as  head  of  road 

boards,  school  hoards,  committees, 
councils  ;  and  whenever  and  however 
men  banded  themselves  together,  he 
found  himself  elected  their  leader. 
A  propos  of  this,  a  little  incident 
occurred  when  he  travelled  across  the 
States  en  route  to  England,  in  1897. 
Stopping  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
to  look  up  a  friend  of  his  youth,  he 
found  him  a  Mormon  Bishop.  Said 
the  Bishop's  brother,  '*  Well,  Seddon, 
it  was  lucky  for  William  that  you 
didn't  locate  here,  too  ;  if  you  had, 
it's  }/ou  who  would  have  been  Bishop." 
When  telling  this  story,  the  Premier 
laughingly  remarked  that  his  wife  fail 
see  the  humour  of  it. 

"  My  three  elder  daughters,  in  the  seh 
of  their  husbands,  have  provided  most 
fully  for  me,  their  father.  My  sons-i 
are  respectively  merchant,  clergyman,  d 
The  clergyman  prepares  me  for  the 
world ;  the  doctor  keeps  me  well  in 
and  the  merchant  looks  after  my  financ 


"  My  eldest  sou  has  gone  to  South  Africa 
as  lieutenant  in  tlie  Fourth  Contingent ; 
my  two  younger  boys  are  at  College.  But 
here  is  their  mother,  wlio  will  tell  you  more 
about  her  bairns  than  I  can." 

Mrs.  Seddon,  a  daughter  of  Captain 
Spottiswoode,  of  the  84th  and  98th  Regi- 
ments (after  whom  the  town  of  Spottiswoode, 
Victoria,  is  named),  and  the  granddaughter  of 

Lieut.  Seddon,  Neio 
Zealand  Contingent  in 
MisH  Mary  Seddon.  Smith,  Jfrkti. 


Miss  Ruby  Seddon, 
in  khaki. 
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MR.  8BDDOH  S  SON  AND  DAUOHTERB. 


[ed  to  Major-General  Waddington,  of  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Company,  is  a  delightfully 

ection  unaffected  woman,  with  a  kind,  motherly 

t  tact-  expression  allied  to  a  strong  chin  that  denot€a 

in-law  decision  of  character. 

lector.        "  This  is  a  photograph  of  our  eldest  son, 

next  of  whom  you  were  speaking  as  I  entered," 

this  ;  she  said,  handing  it  me.    "  We  did  not  want 

m  him  to  go  to  the^^t^t^^  (g^^(e^[^ngs  on 
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my  boy.  But  when,  after  begging  and 
pleading,  we  still  held  out  against  it,  he  said, 
'See  here,  father,  youVe  sending  other 
mothers'  sons  to  South  Africa,  and  not  your 
own  ! '  Well,  aftor  tliat,  we  gave  our  consent 
and  prayed  for  Clod's  blessing  ;  and  in  our 
heart  of  hearts  we  are  proud  of  his  spirit. 
He  has  the  true  fighting  blood  in  his  veins — 
bless  him  I— taking  it  directly  from  my 
father  and  niy  father's  father— Anny  men 
both." 

.Just  then  a  bugle  sounded  shrill  and  clear 
— the  military  note  is  echoing  ever  in  the  air 
in  these  war-stirred  days.  ' 

"  That,"  remarked  Mr.  Seddon 
laughingly,  "  reminds  me  of  an 
event  of  my  boyhood.  I  have 
had,  ever  since,  a  great  partiality 
for  i)rass  bands.  I  owe  my  life 
to  one !  As  a  boy,  I  once 
came  very  near  drowning.  A 
passing  bandsman  noticed  my 
frantic  sfcruggles,  and,  reaching 
his  long  trombone  over  the  shore's 
edge,  pulled  me,  gasping  and 
grateful,  out  of  the  water  on  to 
dry  land.  I  have  always  en- 
couraged village  bands  since 
then  !  " 

Then  this  many-sided  man 
turned  fioni  gay  anecdote  to 
grave  national  issues. 

"  My  latest  trouble,"  said  he, 
"and  one  that  has  brought  rae 
keen  disappointment,  was  the 
Colony's  failure  to  respond  to 
my  call  for  New  Zealand  volun- 
teers for  China.  My  demand 
was  dubbed  '  far-fetched,'  '  quix- 
otic,' '  nltra-Imperialistic'  But 
the  Press  a.nd  my  colleagues  are 
wroiifr.  This  is  no  extreme,  im- 
pulsive seiieiue  of  mine.  I  always 
try  tu  loolv  a  long  way  ahead. 
Eventualities  may  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  adjustment  of 
affairs  in  Cliina  tliat  will  necessi- 
tate Xew  Zealand's  coming  to 
the  fore.  We  lie,  geographically, 
in  a  direct  sea-hne  from  Chinese 
ports ;  three  weeks'  sailing  will 


bring  any  foreign  warship  to  our  shores.  Were 
we  to  send  New  Zealand  soldiers  to  help  in 
the  defence  of  British  rights  in  China,  we 
would  make  them  feel  our  power.  But,  to 
my  profound  regret,  my  foresight  is  misinter- 
preted. An  opportunist  1  may  be,  but  an 
opportunist  in  the  more  sane  sense  of  the  term. 

"  It  is  not  the  mere  raising  of  a  handful  of 
volunteei-s  to  take  their  share  with  the  Allied 
Forces  in  China,  as  they  are  so  valiantly  doing 
in  South  Africa,  but  it  is  the  Imperialistic 
value  of  this  action ;  the  keeping  at  high 
pressure  of  our  sense  of  Imperial  responsi- 
bility and  the  glorious  lesson  of  Empire." 
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HISS  MARX  HBUDON. 


[MeUinfftMl,  N.Z. 
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THE 

EDITOR'S 
SCRAP- 
BOOK. 

Father  (severely)  :  1 
tliiiik  you  know  who  is  the 
laziest  individual  in  your 
class.  Jack?  The  one  that 
sits  idly  in  his  seat  wasting 
precious  time  when  all  tlie 
oIIk^ts  are  woiking  indus- 
triously at  their  lessons  ? 

Jack  :  I  know  —  Teacher. 


KEALLY  TOO  BAD 


Gatkkkkfkti  (at  level  crossing)  :  I  wish  yon  could  make  them  alter  the 
day  for  the  races,  Squire. 

Squire  :  Why,  Betty,  wlmt  differenoe  can  it  make  to  you? 

Gatekeeper:  Difference!  How  can  I  be  opening  and  shutting  these  gates 
all  day  long  on  a  Tuesday  ?    It^s  my  wtishtTiff-dciy* 


Excited  Passbngeii  ;  Is 

this  my  train,  porter? 

PoHTEit  (calndy)  :  AVell, 
sir,  I  don't  think  it  it*. 
According  to  the  lettei  ing  it 
belongs  to  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company. 

Excited  Fassknofir  : 
That  is  not  what  I  mean. 
Can  I  take  this  train  to 
Bristol  ? 

PoRTKR ;  You  might  ask 
the  atationniaster  to. let  you 
try,  but  the  engine  usually 
does  it. 


One  of  the  greatest  nuiaances  from  which 
constant  railway  travellers  suffer  is  the  perti- 
nacious person  who  cannot  endure  tiie  burden 
of  his  own  unsupported  society,  and  insists  upon 
inflicting  his  conversation  upon  any  casual  com- 
piinion,  willing  or  the  reverse.  It  was  a  specimen 
of  this  sort  who  got  into  a  second  class  carriage 
the  other  day,  and  planted  himself  opposite  to 
a  quiet,  elderly  man  with  a  closed  basket  on 
his  knee.  The  train  had  hardly  started  before 
the  hore  got  under  way. 

"  Fine,  seasonable  weather,"  he  commenced,  with 
a  fatal  cheerfulness. 

"  Y-y-yes,  very  f-fine,"  answered  the  elderly 
man,  who  appeared  to  be  a  stammerer. 

"What  have  you  got  in  that  basket?" 

"  A  h-hedgehog." 

"Hedgehog?  What  for?  Where  yer  taking 
him?" 

"  Taking  him  to  a  friend ;  f-friend  got  the 
h-h-horrors,  and  sees  b-black  b-beetles,  you 
kn-n-now." 

"Oh — ah — but,  me  good  man,  the  beetles 
aren't  real !    They're  not  there ! " 

"  N-no.  That's  all  right.  N-n-neither  is 
the  h-h-hedgebog." 
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THE  CALLER. 

Robert,  the  impeccable,  was  the  primal  cause  of 
Mary  being  a  member  of  the  household  of  Mrs. 
Burton  Hayne.  He  had  come  to  his  mistress 
with  a  petition  in  behalf  of  Mary,  and,  since  he 
was  a  living  handbook  of  deportment  for  coach- 
men, revised  and  carefully  edited,  Mrs.  Burton- 
Hayne  had  given  him  a  more  ready  ear  than  she 
would  have  given  to  any  of  her  other  servants. 
She  had  reasoned,  after  hearing  him  through,  that 
inasmuch  as  Robert  was  without  flaw,  it  naturally 
followed  that  Mary,  his  cousin,  was  also  faultlessly 
trained.  So,  being  in  need  of  a  parlourmaid,  she 
gave  permission  for  Mary  to  come. 

Mrs.  Burton-Hayne's  reasoning  was  not  right, 
and  neither  was  Mary.  Robert  had  neglected  to 
state  that  hhe  had  just  come  over  from  Ireland, 
and  it  is  fairly  evident  that  a  two-room  cabin  in 
the  county  of  Limerick  is  not  an  ideal  training- 
school  for  a  servant.  But  on  the  first  day,  when 
Mary,  after  having  been  put  into  a  black  dress 
and  a  white  apron,  with  a  bow  of  white  in  her 
hair,  was  brought  before  Mrs.  Burton-Hayne,  the 
latter  was  well  pleased;  for  Mary  was  shapely, 
had  a  clear  skin,  and  a  smfl&  that  cduld  make 
agreeable  for  callers  WeSidfeat^Jf^^^iVhomes." 
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THE  OBVIOUS  REASON. 


Dkacon  Jonks :  Do 
yon,  my  young  friend  ? 

The  Irrkpkessible  : 
can  find  me ! 


you  know  yQur  mother's  looking  everywhere  for 
You  bet — that's  just  the  reason  \  ain't  where  she 


She  was  really  proud  of  Mary,  and  this  pride 
lasted  through  three  days. 

This  third  day— the  snow  fell  heavily  from 
dawn — was  Mrw,  Burton-Hay  lie's  At  Home  day. 
Throuf;!!  two  Iiouvk  slic  talked  to  her  callerfi  ami 
saw  that  they  were  >erved  with  tea.  Then  wlien 
the  last  had  ^ioiie  f^he  went  to  her  room,  slipped 
into  a  dressing-{iown,  and  laid  down  for  a  rest 
before  dinner.  She  had  harcly  made  her.self  com- 
fortable when  Mary  entered  with,  "  Please,  mum, 
there's  a  man  downstairs,  an'  he  says  he'd  be 
likin'  to  see  you." 

Mrs.  Burton-Hayne  sat  upright  and  groaned. 
"What?    Another  caller?     X  just  can't  see 


another  1  I'm  tired  !  " 
She  looked  regretftilly  at 
her  pillow,  and  at  the 
snow-whitened  street  into 
which  she  had  been 
sleepily  gazing,  then  rose. 
"  1  suppose  I'd  better  see 
l-'-D,  though," 

She  hurried  into  the 
stiff  and  wearying  gown 
she  had  just  taken  off; 
but  no  matter  how  a 
woman  hurries,  dressing 
takes  time,  and  Mary  was 
back  again  before  her 
toilet  was  re-made. 

"  He  wants  to  know 
how  much  longer  lie'll  be 
bavin'  to  wait?"  Mary 
asked,  without  intro- 
duction. 

Mrs.  Burton-IIayne 
ptarted  at  this  bold  state- 
ment of  an  impatient 
man's  feelings.  She  had 
kept  men  waiting  before, 
probably  had  exasperated 
them,  but  never  pre- 
viously had  one  been 
quite  BO  frank. 

"  in  be  down  as  soon 
as  I  can  get  ready !  "  she 
returned  sharply.  "But 
you  haven't  brought  me 
his  card  yet !  Ask  him 
his  name,  and  serve  him 
with  tea  while  he  waits  !  " 

Two  minutes  latei',  be- 
fore Mary  had  returned 
with  her  caller's  name, 
Mrs.  Burton-Hayne  fast- 
ened a  red  rose  in  her 
hack  hair  and  took  a 
parting  glance  at  hei'self 
in  the  mirror.  She  was 
looking  her  best,  she 
noted  with  a  little  thrill 
of  satisfaction.  Then  she 
hastened  downstairs.  At 
the  drawing-room  door 
she  stopped  suddenly  and 
stood  gasping. 

On  one  of  her  pale 
blue  Katin  chairs  sat  a  frowzy,  hairy  man  iu 
overalls  and  a  brown-duck  coat.  On  the  floor,  at 
his  feet,  was  a  fragile  china  cup.  In  his  left  hand 
was  a  dainty  sandwich,  and  in  his  right  hand  was 
a  saucer  filled  with  tea  to  the  brim,  and  this  tea 
he  was  cooling  by  a  gentle  breeze  from  his 
puckered  lips.  She  saw  him  halve  the  sandwich 
at  a  bite  and  raise  the  saucer  to  his  lips  and  drain 
it.    She  could  only  stand  and  stare. 

Mary,  entering  juat  tJien  with  a  plate  of  sand- 
wiches—evidently he  had  asked  for  more — caught 
sight  of  her  mistress  Ivithout  the  doorway,  and 
up  to  her  she  slipped  with  a  confident  smile  that 
showed  her  sense  ^^a^^n^^:|^^^"^^le  duty. 
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"  I  askoi  him  his  name,"  she  whis^'wred.  "  He 
Bays  it's  McGJana— Terry  McGarrn.  An'  he's 
called  to  know  if  you'll  be  wantiu'  the  snow 
shovelled  from  the  pavement." 

Leroy  M.  Scott. 

From  the  Woman^s  Home  Companion,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


A  country  vicar  was  teaching  his  Band  of  Hoiie 
to  sing  "Liltle  Drops  of  Water."  'l.'he  children, 
however,  were  dull  and  utolid,  and  at  last  the 
despairing  vicar  exclaimed,  "  Now,  children,  try 
again,  'Little  Drops  of  Water,'  and  do,  pray,  put 
a  little  spirit  in  it." 


"  Don't  waste  your  time  in  lopping  the 
branches,"  said  the  woodman  to  his  son,  "but 
lay  your  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree."  The  youth, 
being  a  dutiful  son,  obeyed  his  father  implicitly, 
and  then  went  off  fishing.  Thus  virtue  was  its 
own  reward— until  be  saw  bis  father  again. 


"Wbt  don't  you  economise?"  asked  the  house- 
holder sternly. 

"  1  have  economised,"  whined  the  tramp.  "  I 
started  out  this  morning  with  nothin'  and  I've 
held  right  on  to  it." 


JURT  TO  MAKE  BVRK  I 

Uk  :  1  believe,  after  all,  we  sliali  liavR  to  elope.    Do  you  think  ynur  fiither  would 

rfei'  foFfi'ive  ua  afterwards  ? 
She  :  Oh,  yes,  I'm  quite  sure  he  would — in  the  end. 
He  :  ilut  how  cau  you  be  so  enre  of  it  ? 

She  :  Well,  er — you  see,  T  didn't  feel  quite  aure,  bo — er— 1 — I  asked  him  /^r-\r\\r> 
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By  RUDYARD  KIPLING.* 

I "WISH  my  mother  couid  sec  me  now,  with  a  fence-post  under  my  arm, 
And  a,  knife  and  a  spoon  in  my  putties  that  I  found  on  a  Boer  farm ; 
Atop  of  a  Bore-backed  Argentine  with  a  thirst  that  you  couldn't  buy — 
I  used  to  be  in  the  Hampshires  once, 
(Glosters,  Lincolns,  and  Eifles  once), 
Sussex,  Scottish,  and  Yorkshires  once !  {ad  lib.) 
But  now  I  am  M.  I. ! 
That  is  what  we  are  known  as — that  is  the  name  you  must  call 
If  you  want  officers''  servants,  pickets  an'  'orse-guards  an'  all — 
Details  for  buryin'-parties,  company-cooks  or  supply — 
Turn  out  the  chronic  Ikonas !    Roll  up  the   f  M.  I. 


*  Copyright,  1901,  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  in  the  United  States  of  America.    JUl~Ti^t8  reslrved. 
t  Number  from  First  to  Sixth  acceding  to  fcaste  and  service  of  audj^ggfoa  Dy  VjOOQlC 
October,  1901.  483  2  L  2 
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Our  Sergeant-major's  a  siibaltem  ; 
our  Captain's  a  Fnsilier  ; 

Our  Adjutant's  "late  of  Somebody's 
'Orso,"  and  a  Melbourne  auc- 
tioneer ; 

But  you  couldn't  spot  us  at  'urf  a 
mile  from  the  crackest  caval-ry — 
They  used  to  talk  about  Lancers 
once, 

Hussars,   Dragoons,   an'  Lancei's 
once, 

'Elmets,  pistols,  an'  carbines  once, 
But  now  we  are  M.  I.  ! 

Tbat  is  what  we  are  known  as — we 
are  the  orplians  they  blame 

For  beggin'  the  loan  of  an  'cad- 
stall  au'  fittin'  a  mount  to  the 
same  : 

'Can't  even  look  at  their  'orsc-lincs 
but  someone  starts  bellerin'  "  }Ii ! 

Hook  it,  you  burglin'  Ikona  !  Foot- 
sack,  you  ■  M".  1. 1 " 


"We're  trekkin'  our  twenty  mile  a  day, 

an'  bein'  loved  by  the  Dutch, 
But  we  don't  hold  on  by  the  mane 
no  more,  nor  lose  our  stirrups — 
much. 

An'  we  scout  with  a  senior  man  in 
charge,  where  the  'oly  white  flags 
fly— 

We  used  to  think  they  were  friendly 
once, 

Didn't  take  any  precautions  once 
(Once,  my  ducky,  an'  oidy  once  !), 
But  now  wo  are  M.  I.  ! 
Tiiat  is  what  we  arc  known  iis— we 

are  the  beggars  that  got 
Three  days  "to  learn  equitation," 
an'  six  months  o'  bloomin'  well 
trot! 

Cow-guns,  an'  cattle,  an'  convoys— 
an'  Mister  de  Wet  on  the  fly  — 

AVe  are  the  rollin'  Ikonas,  we  are 
the  M.  I. ! 
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The  new  fat  regiments  come  from 

'ome — imaginiii'  vain  V.C.'s 
(The  same  as  our  talky-fighty 
ifien  which  are  always  Num- 
ber Threes  *)  ; 
But  our  words  o'  command  arc 
"Scatter"  an'  "Close"  an' 
"Let  your  wounded  lie." 
We  used  to  rescue  'em  noble  once 
Givin'  the  range  as  we  raised 

""em  once, 
Gettin'  'em  killed  aa  we  saved 
'em  once, 

But  now  we  are  M.  I.  ! 
That  is  what  wo  are  known  as — 
we  are  tiie  lanterns  you  view 
After  a  hght  round  the  kopjes, 
looking  for  men  that  we  knew. 
Whistlin'  and  mllin'  together- 

'altin'  to  catch  the  reply 
"  'Elp  me  !    0  'elp  me 
Ikonas !    This  way 

the  M.  1." 

m 


1  ?  ■ 
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*  Horae-lioJdera  vfhen  in  jictiou,  and  therelore  generally  out  of  range  or  under  cover. 
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1  wish  !uy  iiiothei'  conld  see  me  now, 

a-jjatlierin'  news  on  my  own, 
When  1  ride  like  a  General  up  to  the 
scrub  an'  ride  back  like  Tod  Sloan — 
Kemarkiibly  sinall  on  my  'orse's  neck  to 
let  the  shots  by. 
Wc  nsed  to  fan(!j  it  risky  once 
(Called  it  a  reconnaissance  once), 
Under  the  charge  of  an  orf'cer  once, 
But  now  we  are  M.  I.  I 
That  is  what  we  are  known  as— that 

the  word  you  must  say 
When  yon  want  men  to  be  Mausered 

for  one  and  a  penny  a  day. 
We  are  no  dollar  Colonials—we  are  the 

'ome-made  supply ; 
Write  to  the  London  Ikonas  1    Ask  foi 
the  M.  I. 
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wmh  inysett  could  talk  to  myseli 
as  I  left  'iin  a  year  ago. 

I  could  tell  'im.  a  lot  that  would 
save  'im  a  lot  on  the  things 
that  'e  ought  to  know  ! 

"When  I  think  o'  that  ignorant 
barrack-bird,  it  almost  makes 
me  cry. 

I  used  to  belong  in  an  Army 

once 

(Gawd  !  what  a  rum  little  Army 

once),  • 
Red  little,  dead  little  Army 
once  ! 

But  now  I  am  M.  I.  ! 
That  is  what  we  are  known  as — we 

are  the  men  that  have  been 
Over  a  year  at  the  business — smelt 
it  an'  t'dt  it  an'  seen. 


We  'ave  got  'old  of  the  needful— yow  will  be 

told  by  and  by  ; 
\7ait  till  you've  'eard  the  Ikonas — spoke  to 
the  old  M.  I. ! 

Mount— march,  Ikonas  I    Stand  to  your  'orses 
again ! 

Mop  off  the  frost  on  the  saddles — mop  np 

the  miles  on  the  plain. 
Out  go  the  stars  in  the  dawnin' — up  goes 

our  dust  to  the  sky, 
Wnlb—trof.  riionas !    *  TreJrjnu,  the  old  M.  T. ! 


*  Get  ahead, 
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CITY  CHRONICLES 


By  BAKEY  pain.* 


No.  XI.— THE  FYLMIRE  DIAMOND. 


IR  GEORGE 
and  Lady 
Fylmire  were 
just  finishing 
breakfast  and 
a  ditjcussion  in 
a  small  room 
on  tho  ground 
floor  at  Fyl- 
mire  Place. 

"  It's  got  to 
go,"  said  Sir 
George  dog- 
gedly. He  was 
a  tired  man  of 
about  thirty - 
three. 

"It  shan't, 
then,"  said  her 
Ladyship.  "  I 
can't  think 
how  wc  eome 
to  be  in  a  hole 
like  this.  How 
is  it  ?  " 

* '  D  0  n't 

know.  Happens  so.  The  farms  don't  let, 
or  let  for  half  nothing.  We  spend  twice  as 
much  as  the  governor  did,  and  we  get  half 
as  much.  Something  of  the  kind.  Why 
bother?  We've  got  to  make  something  to 
be  going  on  with." 

Lady  Fvlmire  was  young,  beautiful,  dis- 
tinctly common,  impatient,  and  impetuous. 
She  tapped  the  table  with  her  manicured 
nails.  "What  I  want  to  know  is,  Whose 
fault  is  it  ?  " 

"Nobody's.  No  good  worrying  about 
faults.  Of  course,  you  throw  it  about  a  bit, 
and  then  I've  been  unlucky  racin'.  What's 
it  matter  ?  Two  years  ago  it  was  the 
Romney.  This  year  it's  got  to  be  the 
Fylmire  diamond." 

"No.  You  must  sell  another  picture.  Ami 
it's  hateful  of  you  to  ]mt  it  all  on  to  me." 

'*  Never  put  anything  on  anybody.  It's 


*  Copyright,  1901,  by  B»rry  Pain,  jp  the  United 
States  o{  America. 


no  good  making  a  fuss,  Agnes.  I  can't  sell 
another  picture.  Tliere  was  too  much  talk 
in  the  papers  last  time- tliese  confounded 
people  won't  mind  their  own  business.  The 
stone  was  valued  for  probate  at  fifteen 
thousand.  Then  we  can  each  take  some, 
and  we  can  get  on ;  and  nobody  will  know, 
and  nobody  will  talk.  You  must  be 
sensible." 

Lady  Eylmire  stamped  her  foot.  "  Don't 
go  on  talking  hkc  that.  1  tell  you  I  won't 
have  the  thing  sold.  I've  worn  it  every- 
where, and  I  won't  wear  an  imitation." 

Sir  George  rose  and  paced  the  room  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.  *'  Yes,"  he  said, 
"  it's  true  enough  that  you've  worn  it  every- 
where. We  can't  have  twenty  people  to 
dinner  but  you  must  have  that  great  yellow 
pebble  flaring  in  your  hair.  It  ought  to  be 
at  the  bank — that's  where  it  was  ahvays 
kept  in  the  governor's  time.  That  little 
safe  in  your  room  wouldn't  stop  a  burglar 
long.  Besides,  you  might  lose  it.  I  don't 
trust  that  ingenious  removable  setting.  You 
know  how  careless  you  arc,  Agnes." 

'•  Perhaps  not  quite  as  careless  as  you 
think." 

"You  wouldn't  know  the  difference  between 
the  real  stone  and  the  imitation.  They  do 
these  things  awfully  cleverly  nowadays. 
Why,  an  expert  can't  tell  without  taking 

them  into  his  back  shop  and  testing  them 
with  a  lot  of  acids  and  so  on."  This,  by 
the  way,  is  not  a  strictly  accurate  description 
of  the  methods  employed  for  identifying 
precious  stones. 

"Is  that  what  they  did  when  thev  valued 
it?" 

"Well,  no.  I  don't  know  that  they  did 
anything.  I  suppose  they  took  my  word  for 
it.  It  wasn't  in  dispute  at  aJl.  It  was  the 
real  stone." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care.  T  like  tlio  feeling 
that  I  am  wearing  fifteen  tliousand  in  my 
liair,  and  1  won't  have  the  stone  sold.  You 
know  I  always  have  my  own  way  when  I've 
really  made  up  my  mind  to  a  thing." 

"  Yes,  you  do  when  you  can.  This  time 
you  can't,   I'm  sorry  te-tave  to  point  it  out, 
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but  the  diamond  does  not  happen  to  be 

yours." 

Her  Tjiidyship  then  observed  that  he  was  a 
brute  and  left  tlio  room.  He  yavvnetl,  lit  a 
cigarette,  and  took  up  the  Morninf/  Post. 

A  moiitli    or   two   later  Lady  Fylmhe 

showed  herself  more  amenable  to  argument. 

She  brought  her  husband  a  little  account 

from  her  dressmaker  (£453  17s.  M.).  She 

also  kissed  him  on  the  brow  and  said  he 

must  do  as  he  liked  about  the  Fylmire 

diamond. 

*  »  *  »  * 

Mr.  Jolm  Duffeu  Reeves  wjiS  a  dealer  and 
expert  in  precious  stones,  lie  spoke  Dutch 
fluently,  and  had  an  enlarged  thumb,  from 
which  you  might  have  deduced  correctly,  as 
he  would  have  admitted,  that  at  one  time 
he  had  worked  as  a  diamond  polisher  in 
Amsterdam.  He  had  lived  with  precious 
stones  all  his  life,  and  had  the  knowledge  of 
them  that  is  not  to  be  got  from  books,  but 
only  from  incessant  handling  and  observa- 
tion. He  was  forty-five  years  of  age  and 
looked  younger.  He  was  a  good-lookiTi,ij 
man  of  slightly  foreign  appearance,  and  had 
a  quiet  but  authoritative  manner.  He  was 
wealthy  enough  to  have  given  up  his  business 
if  it  had  not  happened  that  his  business 
interested  him.  In  the  practice  of  it  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  had  increased 
and  his  behef  in  it  had  lessened.  That  was, 
perhaps,  inevitable.  He  was  reasonably 
honest,  without  any  quixotic  reluctance  to 
make  a  good  profit  when  he  saw  the  chance. 
His  discretion,  as  it  had  need  to  be,  was 
remarkable  and  undoubted. 

He  had  had  dealings  on  several  occasions 
both  wdth  Sir  George  and  with  his  father, 
and  a  visit  from  the  younger  baronet  came 
as  no  surprise  to  him.  He  received  Sir 
George  in  his  private  office.  After  a  little 
preliminary  conversation  Sir  George  said, 
"  You  know,  it  was  on  a  busine^  matter 
that  I  wanted  to  see  you." 

Mr.  Reeves  said  that  he  was  charmed. 
Was  he  to  have  the  pleasure  of  selling  Sir 
Geoi^e  another  rope  of  pearls  ? 

"Well,  no,"  said  Sir  George.  "'What  I 
mean  to  say  is  the  boot's  rather  on.  the  other 
leg.  I  don"t  want  to  buy— I  want  to  sell. 
This  is  all  in  confidence,  you  know." 

"  Of  course." 

"Well,  you  know  the  Fylmire  diamond?" 

Mr.  Reeves  did.  He  had  had  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  it  several  times.  It  was 
historical  —  a  very  fine  yellow  diamond. 
Surely  Sir  George  did  not  mean  to  sell  that  ? 

"Don't  know  exactly,"  said  Sir  George. 


"  You  see,  one  reaches  a  point.  One's  got 
to  have  some  money  to — er — go  on  with, 
and  landowning's  no  great  catch.  The 
(juestion  is,  Could  the  stone  be  sold  without 
giving  the  show  away  ?  " 

"  Without  publicity  ?  Certainly,  Sir  George. 
At  any  rate,  for  a  time." 

"  And,  coming  down  to  figures,  about  how 
much  would  it— er— -fetch  ?  " 

"  It  was  valued  some  years  ^o  at  fifteen; 
thousand,  I  think.  That  struck  me  at  the 
time  as  being  rather  under  the  mark.  Of 
course,  ,it  is  difticult  to  value  these  fancy 
stones.  They  are  worth  what  you  can  get 
for  them,  and  that  varies  with  the  state  of 
the  market." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  fancy  stones  ? " 

"  Something  out  of  t!"  e  run.  Any  coloiired 
diamond  would  be  a  fancy  sDone.  The 
Fylmire  diamond  is  a  honey  yellow,  so  far 
as  I  remember,  as  remarkable  for  its  quality 
as  for  its  size.  It  is  without  flaw,  bright 
and  lively,  and  has  been  very  well  cut.  Of 
course,  if  it  had  been  a  sapphire-blue  or  a 
true  red  it  would  hav-e  been  worth  more. 
But  it  is  a  good  and  important  stone,  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  make  you  an  offer 
for  it." 

"  It  could  be  copied,  1  suppose  ?  " 

"  Quite  easily  and  quite  exa.ctly.  Well 
enough  to  take  in  anybody  but  an  expert— 
and  to  take  in  the  expert,  too,  if  he  only 
saw  it  by  artificial  light  and  not  very  near." 

"  I've  got  it  with  me,"  said  Sir  George, 
drawing  a  worn  morocco  case  from  his  coat 
pocket.  "  I  wish  you'd  have  a  look  at  it 
and  give  me  a  rough  idea  of  what  you 
would  give  for  it.  The  setting  unfastens, 
you  know,  ■  so  that  you  can  take  the  stone 
out." 

Mr.  Reeves  opened  the  case  and  took  out 
the  stone.  He  turned  it  over  in  his  hand 
and  smiled.  "Yes,"  lie  said,  "that's  very 
well  made." 

"  Made  ?   How  ?   What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  This  is  not  the  Fylmire  diamond.  It  is 
not  a  diamond  at  all.  It  is  a  copy  in  strass." 

"  You  are  joking,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  Sir  George." 

"  And  you  are  quite  certain  ?  " 

Mr.  Reeves  took  the  stone  to  the  window 
and  looked  at  it  through  a  glass.  "  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  You  supposed 
this  to  be  the  Fylmire  diamond,  then  ?  " 

"Certainly.  1  did  not  know  that  there 
was  a  copy  of  it  in  existence.    How  on 

earth  ? "    He  stopped  short,  and  then 

suddenly  blurted  out,  "  That's  Agnes  !  " 

"I  beg  your  ^do^jCfec^feP^  ^^'^ 
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is  a  subject  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  speak 

of  further  ? " 

"  It's  a  delicate  matter,  und  a  pretty  serious 
one.  But  as  I  tried  to  sell  you  tiiat  fraud, 
an  oxplanation  is  (iue  to  you." 

"  I  could  not  consent  to  hear  it  on  those 
grounds.    You  require  no  defence." 

"  Put  it,  then,  on  the  grounds  that  I  have 
a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  you  and  in  your 
discretion  ;  that  I'm  in  a  deuce  of  a  hole  and 
want  your  advice.  My  wife  was  very  strongly 
opposed  to  the  saJo  of  the  diamond.  I  pointed 
out  to  her  that  she  could  have  the  stone 
copied,  and  Fm  afraid  I  rather  exaggerated 
the  way  the  iuiitation  would  take  in  an  ex- 
pert. It  is  postiiblc,  from  something  I  said 
quite  innocently,  that  she  may  have  supposed 
that  the  stone  would  be  bought  on  my  assur- 
ance that  it  was  the  Fylmire  diamond, 
without  .any  very  critical  examination.  She 
hates  imitations,  and  likes  to  feel  that  she  is 
wearing  something  really  valuable.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  she  had  the  copy  made  and 
then  tried  to— well — er  -" 

"  To  play  a  little  practical  joke,"  suggested 
Mr.  Ueeves.  "  And  do  you  suppose  that  she 
has  sold  the  diamond,  or  perhaps  borrowed 
money  on  it  ?  " 

"  No.  For  one  thing,  I  know  slie's  got 
no  money  just  now.  Then  she  would  not 
have  parted  with  the  diamond.  That  was 
her  idea — she  wanted  the  actual  diamond. 
And  when  she  has  an  idea,  she  is  mmt 
remarlably  " 

'*  Remarkably  firm  about  it.  I'm  inclined 
to  ^ree  with  you  that  the  diamond  has  nob 
been  sold.  I  don't  think  that  it  would  have 
changed  hands  without  my  hearing  something 
about  it.  Well,  your  course  is  clear  enough." 

"  Blest  if  I  see  it !  " 

"  Say  —treating  the  matter  lightly,  of 
course — that  the  practical  joke  has  failed." 

"  That  would  be  all  right  if  I  knew  that 
she  had  done  this  for  certain.  But  suppose 
she  didn't  ?  She  was  always  careless  about 
her  jewels,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  substi- 
tution of  the  sham  for  the  real  stone  was 
made  some  time  ago,  not  by  her,  and  without 
her  knowledge.  In  that  case  I  should  seem 
to  be  iiccusing  her,  and  she  would  resent  it-— 
er — very  considerably.  If  I  were  quite  sure 
that  the  real  stone  was  stijl  in  her  possession, 
that  would  he  a  very  different  thing." 

"  It  is  quite  simple.  You  will  take  this 
imitation  back  to  her,  and  give  any  reason 
but  the  right  one  for  not  having  sold  it. 
Then  wait  for  some  occasion  on  which  she 
would  naturally  wear  the  Fylmire  diamond. 
If  the  real  stone  is  still  in  her  possession,  she 


will  wear  that  and  not  the  imitation.  Of 
that  I  feel  absoiuLely  certain." 

"So  do  I,"  said  Sir  George.  "But  you 
leave  out  one  important  point.  1  am  not  ait 
expert.  I  should  not  know  the  difl'rfence 
between  the  sham  and  the  real,  even  in  tlie 
brightest  light." 

"True,"  said  Mr.  Reeves.  "But  I  will 
show  yon  how  to  tell  the  difference  in  the 
dark." 

***** 

"  Have  you  sold  it  ?  "  asked  Lady  Fylmire 
eagerly,  at  the  first  opportunity. 

"  Well,  no,"  said  Sir  George  languidly. 
"  I've  had  a  pretty  good  week  racin',  and 
tliey  tell  me  tliere  will  be  a  better  chance 
later  on.    I've  left  it  over  for  a  bit." 

"  I'm  so  gliul.  That's  a  weight  off  my 
mind.    Now  I  shall  be  able  to  sleep." 

"  Don't  know  that  it  should  take  you  like 
that,  now  that  you've  n^e  up  your  mind 
to  it.  After  all,  it's  only  putting  off  the 
evil  day." 

Lady  Fylmire  recovered  herself.    "  Yes, 

I  know.  But,  you  see,  I  was  so  anxious  to 
wear  it  at  the  Sarrabuts'  dance  next  week." 

"  That's  it.  I  see."  He  was  by  no 
means  sure  that  that  was  it,  and  lie  did 
not  see.  But  he  handed  back  to  her  the 
worn  morocco  case  with  the  clever  copy  of 
the  Fylmire  diamond  in  it. 

She  opened  the  case,  looked  affectionately 
at  the  model,  and  kissed  it  devoutly.  *'  I 
don't  know  how  I  shall  bear  to  part  with 
you,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh. 

Sir  George  was  more  mystified  than  ever. 
He  was  fond  of  making  a  bet,  but  he  would 
have  been  sorry  at  the  moment  to  have  been 
asked  to  stake  any  money  on  the  question 
whether  his  wife  did  or  did  not  know  that 
the  real  stone  had  been  replaced  by  a  sham. 

He  settled  the  point  easily  enough  on  the 
night  of  Lady  Sarrabut's  dance.  His  wife 
was  wearing  what  purported  to  be  the 
Fylmire  diamond,  and  in  the  dark  brougham 
it  was  quite  easy  for  him,  following  the 
instructions  of  Mr.  Reeves,  to  decide  that 
it  really  was  the  diamond  and  not  the 
imitation. 

The  instructions  had  been  simple  enough. 
Many  diamonds,  though  not  all.  are  phos- 
phorescent. The  quality  is  specially  possessed 
by  yellow  diamonds  ;  as  a  rule  tlie  smaller 
stones  are  the  more  luminous.  ,  For  a  con- 
siderable time  aftei'  exposure  to  a  bright 
light  they  continue  to  glow.  Mr.  Reeves 
had  had  opportunities  of  observing  the 
Fylmire  diamond,  and  he  had  noticed  that 
it  possessed  thi^cgiahtiii^fi^^:^a.l  degree. 
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Sir  George  had  already  noted  tlie  appearance 
of  the  imitation  in  darkness  and  semi-dark- 
ness. This  was  quite  different ;  a  yellow 
fire  seemed  to  be  floating  over  his  wife's 
head.  She  sat  upright  in  the  brougham — - 
her  pretty  hair  had  been  exquisitely  arranged 
— and  he  watched  her  intently.  He  said 
nothing — that  was  for  the  return  Journey. 
And  he  did  not  much  like  the  idea  of 
facing  that  return  journey ;  he  was  quite 
certain  there  would  be  no  end  of  a  row. 
His  partners  must  have  found  him  very 
dull ;  lie  was  never  a  brilliant  man  con- 
versationally, and  to-night  lie  was  very 
absent-minded.  He  was  glad  when  his 
wife  decided  to  return  immediately  after 
supper  ;  he  was  anxious  to  go  through  with 
it  and  get  it  over. 

She  leant  back  in  the  carri^e  now,  since 
she  was  tired,  and  the  arrangement  of  her 
hair  no  longer  mattered. 

Sir  George  began  in  a  husky,  unnatural 
voice  that  he  hardly  recognised  as  his  own. 
(He  had  used  it  once  before,  however,  when 
he  had  been  called  upon  iinexpectedly  to 
read  the  lessons  in  a  village  church.) 

"  Look  here,  Agnes,"  he  said,  "  I  hate 
rows,  and  we  have  too  much  of  them,  any- 
how, but  there's  something  that  I've  got 
to  say." 

"  I  wonder  what  your  escuse  for  a  quarrel 
is  to-night?"  said  Lady  Fylmire querulously. 

"I  wish  it  was  nothing  more  than  an 
excuse.  Here  are  the  facts.  When  you 
handed  me  the  diamond  to  sell,  it  was  not 
the  diamond,  and  you  knew  it  was  oidy  an 
imitation.  You  are  wearing  the  real  stone 
to-night.  Don't  dispute  it— it's  true.  And 
it's  pretty  low  down.  I  couldn't  have 
believed  it  if  I  Imdn't  seen  and  known 
it  for  myself."  Then  he  waited  for  the 
outburst.    None  came. 

"  That  is  all  quite '  true,"  said  Lady 
Fylmire.    "  How  did  you  find  it  out  ?  " 

"The  expert  to  whom  I  took  it  detected 
the  imitation  at  once.  Luckily,  he  has  had 
dealings  with  me  before — he  had  no  doubt 
that  I  had  offWed  it  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
the  real  stone.  I  knew  you  were  wearing 
the  real  stone  to-night,  because  the  real 
stone  declares  itself  in  the  dark.  It  is  phos- 
phorescent. Possibly  you  didn't  know  that." 

He  forebore  to  add  that  a  week  before  he 
had  not  known  it  either. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  didn't  know  it." 

"  And  have  you  got  anything  to  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I've  a  good  deal  to  say.  I've  been 
a  fool,  George,  but  I  haven't  been  quite  as 
bad  as  you  think." 


Her  voice  shook  a  little,  and  her  husband 
noticed  with  surprise  that  she  was  not 
showing  fight, 

"  I  don't  say  that  I  think  badly  of  yon, 
but  1  do  think  you—  er — didn't  exactly 
realise  what  you  were  doing." 

"That's  true.  I  didn't.  Well,  I'll  tell 
you  the  story.  You  remember  nagging  me 
about  being  careless  with  the  diamond  ?  '* 

"Yes,  I  said  something  about  it." 

"  Well,  as  it  happened,  Lady  Sarrabut  had 
talked  to  me  about  tlie  same  thing  some  time 
before.  She  had  told  me  that  I  had  much 
better  keep  the  diamond  at  the  bank,  and 
have  a  copy  made  wliich  1  could  wear.  The 
copy  was  already  ordered  when  you  told  me 
you  meant  to  sell  the  diamond.  -  Now,  I 
didn't  want  you  to  sell  the  diamond — I 
think  I  said  so." 

"  You  did,"  said  Sir  George  drily. 

"  Then  I  got  that  bill  from  my  dressmaker 
woman,  and  she  wanted  her  money  at  once  ; 
so  I  changed  my  mind  and  decided  to  let 
you  sell  the  diamond.  I  did  mean  then  to 
give  the  real  stone  to  you.  It  was  just  at 
the  liist  moment  that  I  wa.s  tempted.  There 
were  the  two  stones  together,  and  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  tell  which  was  which. 
You  were  just  driving  off  to  catch  your  train, 
and  I  had  no  time  to  think  it  over  properly. 
It  was  all  done  in  a  second— the  real  stone 
taken  out  of  the  setting  and  the  sham  put  in 
its  place.  Oh  !  what  I've  suffered  !  Your 
cart  hadn't  got  down  to  the  gates  before  I'd 
repented.  T  thought  of  sending  a  groom 
after  you,  but  I  wanted  to  wear  the  diamond 
at  tiiis  dance,  and  I  was  so  distracted  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  I  wentui^tairs  and  cried 
—  1  don't  suppose  you  care,  not  now." 

The  light  of  a  street  lamp  flashed  into  the 
brougham  and  showed  her  Ladyship,  very 
pretty  in  her  distress. 

"  Look  here,  Agnes,"  said  her  husband 
awkwardly.  "  That's  all  right.  I  see  how 
it  was.  You  needn't  go  on  telling  me  and 
— er — working  yourself  up  this  way.  As  it 
happens,  no  harm's  done." 

'*  But  I  want  to  tell  yon.  It  wouldn't  be 
fair  to  myself  not  to  tell  you.  I  had  an 
awful  day.  I  went  a  walk  in  the  village,  and 
the  policeman  stared  at  me,  and  though  I 
know  him,  of  course,  and  know  what  a  fool 
he  is,  I  was  rather  frightened.  I  felt  as  if 
he  might  y)erhaps  know  about  it.  And  at 
last  I  quite  made  up  my  mind.  If  you  had 
come  back  and  told  me  that  you  had  sold  the 
diamond,  I  should  have  confessed  everything 
at  once.  Don't  you  remember  how  glad  I 
was  when  you  c^gg^^lQ^^^[[^n'd  put 


'*Tt)e  light  of  A  street  lamp  Sosbed  into  the  brougham  and  showed  her  Lftdj'sUip,  v^r^  pretty  iu 
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off  selling  the  diamond  for  a  bit  ?  That  was 
because  I  could  undo  my  wicked  action,  and 
would  be  able  to  wear  the  Fylmire  diamond 
at  the  Sarrabuts'  with  a  clear  conscience,  and 
wouldn't  have  to  confess.  Toil  do  forgive 
me,  George,  de^i'est,  don't  yoii  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  all  right,  now  you've  owned 
up." 

"  It  might  have  been  penal  servitude  ?" 

"Don't  know,  exactly.  Sort  of  skiiting 
round  the  edge  (  ■  it,  I  should  think.  I 
shouldn't  get  playing  about  like  that  any 
moi'e,  Agues,  if  I  were  you." 

Then  Agnes  completely  broke  down.  She 
wept  copiously,  and  between  her  sobs  made 
sundry  statements — as,  for  example,  that  she 
would  never  ])liiy  about  any  more  at  all  any 
way  ;  that  she  wished  the  Fylmire  diaTnoud 
was  at  the  hottoui  of  the  sea,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  throw  it  there  herself  ;  that  perhaps 
if  George  had  been  kinder  to  her  this  would 
never  have  happened  ;  and  finul!y  that  siie 
wisbed  to  give  up  the  use  of  jewellery  and 
other  worldly  trappings  and,  if  possible,  bo 
enter  a  convent. 

Her  husband  consoled  her  as  best  he  could. 
Becoming  gi-adually  consoled,  she  said  he 
would  never  know  now  deeply  she  loved  him, 
and  that  she  thought  he  had  the  finest  and 
noblest  character  of  any  man  in  the  world. 

"  Easy  on,  I  say,"  said  Sir  George,  modestly 
and— as  1  think — correctly. 

*  :S  if 

A  few  days  later  Sir  Gei>rge  again  called 
on  Mr.  Reeves.  He  had  tlie  same  leather 
case  in  his  pocket,  but  its  contents  were 
different.  Reproduced  it  with  a  hesitating — 

"  I've — er— brought  that  diamond  I  was 
speaking  about  the  other  day." 

"  Ah  !  yes,"  said  Mr.  Reeves,  as  he  opened 
the  case.  "  A  fine  stone  —a  beautiful  thing ! " 
But  he  said  no  more  ;  he  never  even  hinted 
a  question.  Sir  George  had  iniagincd  that 
it  might  be  necessary  to  administer  a  slight 
snub  to  Mr.  Reeves,  but  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity.   Mr.  Reeves  had  given  his  advice  ; 


he  now  held  the  Fylmire  diamond  in  his 
hands.    He  was  content  with  that. 

But  Sh'-.Geoi^e,  imagining  what  ghastly 
suppositious  Reeves's  discreet  reticence  might 
cover,  felt  the  necessity  of  telling  a  plausible 
story. 

"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Reeves,  you  were  all 
wrong  last  time." 

"  When  you  brought  the  copy  of  the 
diamond  ?  Surely  not.  J  am  convinced  it 
was  the  copy  and  not  the  original  stone." 

".No,  I  don't  mean  that.  I  mean  your 
suggestion  that— er — I^ady  Fylmire  was  play- 
ing a  practical  joke  on  me." 

"  This  is  too  bad,"  said  Mr.  Reeves. 
"  That  was  your  own  idea.  Sir  George.  I 
have  decided  opinions  about  diamonds,  but 
T  don't  know  enough  of  the  ways  of  great 
ladies  to  have  the  right  to  criticise  them." 

"  Well,  somebody  said  something,  and  it 
was  wrong.  It  was  a  mere  mistake.  Acting 
on  my  advice,  Lady  Fylmire  had  a  copy  of 
tlie  diamond  made.  Not  being  au  expert, 
she  was  unable  to  distinguish  between  the 
two.  vShe  gave  me  the  copy,  fully  believing 
it  fco  be  the  original." 

"  Quite  so.  Perfectly  natural.  I  think  I 
remember  saying  at  the  time  that  the  copy 
was  particularly  well  made.  Now,  with 
regard  to  this  stone,  Sir  George- do  yon 
think  you  could  be  tempted  to  part  with  it?" 

Sir  George  thought  be  could.  When  he 
left,  a  few  miruites  later,  he  left  the  diamond 
behind  him,  and  had  Mr.  Reeves's  cheque  in 
his  pocket.  He  was  a  little  pleased  with  the 
tact  with  which  he  had  managed  everything. 

And  Mr.  Reeves  sat  and  smiled  pleasantly. 
It  was  not  entirely  because  he  had  bought 
the  Fylmire  diamond  for  £13,000  that 
morning,  and  would  sell  it  to  a  wealthy 
American  for  £20,000  that  af teraoon — 
though  that  iu  itself  was  pleasant  enough. 
His  profession  brought  before  him  many 
curiosities  of  human  nature — his  memory 
was  a  museum  of  them.  To  this  museum 
he  had  just  added  one  more  exhibit. 
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OVER  LONDON   IN  A  BALLOON. 


Bt  Fekdebiok  a.  Talbot. 


IT  liad  long  been  my  desire  to  emulate 
the   achievements    of  Jules  Verne's 
wonderful  travellers,  and  to  gaze  upon 
this  world  of  ours  from  above  the  clouds. 
It  was  years  since  I  had  read  that  thrilling 


entertainment  at  Sydenham,  the  preparations 
were  being  rapidly  pushed  forward  for  the 
inflation  of  the  monster-  The  balloon  was 
prosaically  carted  on  to  the  ground  by  two 
porters,  the  silken  bag,  packed  in  an  unpre- 
tentious covering,  mounted 
on  one  truck,  and  the  car 
on  another.  Before  being 
despatched  on  its  journey, 
however,  t!ie  balloon  is 
always  carefully  overhauled 
in  the  factory  at  Highbury, 
and  if  any  defects  are 
discovered,  they  are 
promptly  repaired.  On 
arrival  at  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding tlic  North  Tower, 
the  balloon  was  unpacked 
and  laid  out,  the  net  placed 
over   it,    and    tlie  valve 


ARRIVAL     OF     T  11  K 
BALLOON  AND   CAR  OX 
THE  GROUND. 

romance,  "  Five 
Weeks  in  a  Bal- 
loon," but  it  had 
left  its  impression 
on  my  mind,  and  I 
often  watched  envi- 
ously the  prepara- 
tions for  an  ascent. 
When  at  last  the 
opportunity  to  make 
a  voyage  in  the 
aerial  vessel  pre- 
sented itself,  I 
seized  it  with 
alacrity.  Mr.  Perci- 
val  Spencer,  whose 
noteworthy  experi- 
ences in  aerial 
navigation  were 
narrated  in  the 
Windsor  Maga- 
zine several  months 

ago,  had  arranged  for  me  to  accompany  him 
in  the  car  on  the  occasion  of  the  Foresters' 
F6te  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  the  balloon 
ascent  was  one  of  the  principal  attractions 
announced  on  the  programme. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  popular  place  of 


THB  BALT.OON  IS  I.AII)  OUT,  THE  NET  PLACKD  OVER  IT,  AND  TUB  VALVE 
RENDERED  OAS-TIGHT  WITH  LUTE. 


adjasLed.  This  latter  is  a  hinged  contrivance, 
fitted  into  the  top  of  the  bag,  and  its  move- 
ments are  controlled  by  a  rope  which  passes 
down  through  the  centre  of  the  balloon  into 
the  car  below.  When  this  part  of  the  work  is 
completed,  and  the  sandMgs  attached  to  the 
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network  so  as  to  steady  the  balloon  during 
the  inflation,  the  gas  is  turned  on,  and  tlie 
silken  fabric  rapidly  fills  out  as  the  gas  nishes 
into  it.  The  balloon  which  was  employed  on 
this  particular  trip  was  of  thirty-six  thousand 
cubic  feet  capacity,  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
same  vessel  tliat  had  ciirried  Mr.  Spencer  and 
Mr.  Pollock  across  the  Channel  a  few  weeks 
previously,  a  full  description  of  which  was 
included  in  my  former  article.  To  my 
iuexperienced  mii-d  the  weather  was  not  at 
all  propitious  for  a  satisfactory  journey,  since 
showers  were  the  order  of  the  day  and  tiie 
wind  was  inclined  to  be  a  little  boisterous. 
Yet  Mr.  Spencer  assured  me  that  a  pleasant 
trip  was  in  store  for  us,  a  promise  that  was 
amply  fulfilled. 

There  were  three  of  us  in  the  car.  We 
were  scheduled  to  leave  the  Crystal  Palace 


thing  impatient  to  be  off  and  chafing  at  the 
delay.  At  last  all  was  ready,  and  Mr. 
Spencer  cried,  "  Let  go  !  "  We  bounded 
into  the  air  as  if  propelled  from  a  cannon. 
I  have  heard  many  curious  remarks  ex- 
pounded by  uninitiated  spectators  aa  to 
the  pcculiat'  and  sometimes  awful  sensation 
caused  by  a  balloon  tearing  upwards  through 
tlio  air  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  livo  iuindred  feet 
a  miimte.  But  such  experiences  are  purely 
illnsionary.  In  one  sense  a  balloon  ascent  is 
a  disappointment.  You  travel  so  easily,  and 
with  such  an  entire  absence  of  oscillation, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  realise  that  you 
are  moving  at  all.  True,  the  ground  appears 
to  recede  at  a  tremendous  rate,  but  that  has 
no  physical  effect  upon  one,  notwithstanding 
the  emphatic  declarations  of  the  preter- 
natarally  sage  to  the  contrary.    One  does 


RBAUr  TO  HECBIVB  THE  GAS.     THE  SANDBAGS  (OF  WHICH  SlXTT-FOClt  ARE  USED  WITH  THIS  BALLOON) 
ABB  TO  STEADY  THE  VESSEL  DURING  ITS  lETFLATION. 


at  8.30,  but  our  departure  was  delayed  by  a 
heavy  sliower  of  rain.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
later,  however,  Old  Sol  once  more  emerged 
from  behind  the  leaden  clouds,  and  the 
aeronaut  seized  the  opportunity  to  set  off. 
There  was  yet  one  more  important  duty  to  ' 
be  performed  ere  we  left.  The  ubiquitous 
photograplier,  as  if  afraid  that  wo  nn'ght 
perhaps  follow  tlic  example  of  Andree,  and 
not  return  to  tliis  mundane  sphere,  secured 
a  parting  snapshot,  to  preserve  as  a  memento 
of  the  occasion. 

All  this  time  the  unwieldy  vessel  was 
pulling  and  straining  to  be  free,  like  a 
greyhound  at  the  leash.  It  took  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  some  half  a  dozen  assistants 
to  prevent  the  monster  bounding  into  the 
air  before  its  appointed  time.  It  bounced, 
puUed,  and  jerked  spasmodically,  like  a  living 


not  even  experience  that  pecuhar  sensation 
that  often  overcomes  one  when  ascending  in 
a  lift ;  while  to  gaze  over  the  side  of  the  car, 
when  suspended  at  a  height  of  three  thousand 
feet,  has  no  more  ill  effects  than  surveying 
a  scene  from  the  top  of  an  omnibus. 
There  is  not  even  that  irresistible  desire 
to  jump  overboard  such  as  one  often 
entertains  when  looking  down  from  a  lofty 
building. 

As  we  shot  into  the  air,  the  crowd  who 
witnessed  our  departure  gave  us  a  rousing 
cheer  and  vociferously  wished  us  a  good 
voyage.  It  was  an  interesting  sight  to 
watch  the  concourse  of  spectators  rapidly 
receding  from  us,  and  so  diminishing  in 
size  that  at  three  hundred  feet  the  people 
bore  a  great  resemblance  to  microscopical 
insects,  while  presently,/-as  we  rose  higher 
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THE  GAS  TURNED  ON,  AND  THE  SANDBAGS  ADJUSTED. 


and  higher,  they  became  a  confused,  in- 
d!stingnishal)le  mass. 

"  One  thousand  feet ! "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Spencer,  as  he  consulted  his  aneroid 
barometer,  "  and  rapidly  ascending."  The 
scene  from  this  altitude  was  indeed  im- 
pressive. One  knows  that  the  Metropolis, 
with  its  six  milKon  people,  must  necessarily 
occupy  a  tremendous  mileage  of  ground,  but 
it  is  not  till  one  surveys  it  from  a  great 
height  that  one  comprehends  the  vast- 
ness  of  London.  There  were  buildings, 
buildings  everywhere,  almost  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  In  the  City,  where  tiie 
buildings  are  so  crowded  together,  the  eye 
rested  upon  a  homogeneous  mass  of  bricks 
and  mortar,  gradmlly  becoming  detached  by 
trees  and  welcome  open  spaces  of  vegetation 
as  the  encirclii^  suburbs  were  reached. 


The  railways  were  laid  out  like  the  meshes  of 
a  huge  net,  while  the  trains  sped  slowly 
along  like  serpents,  leaving  a  thin,  white  trail 
of  smoke  behind  them.  The  Big  Wheel, 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Tower  Bridge,  the 
Monument,  each  of  which  are  considered 
sucli  overtowering  structures  when  surveyed 
from  terra  firma,  appeared  ridiculously  small 
from  our  elevation.  Through  the  centre  of 
this  vast  hive  of  industry  l""ather  Thames 
pursued  his  meandering  way,  while  over  tlie 
whole  scene  there  hung  a  lilmy  cloud  of  pale 
blue  smoke. 

A  south-west  wind  was  blowing,  and  the 
balloon  therefore  moved  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  so  that  our  course  was  directed 
over  the  most  interrating  and  certainly  the 
busiest  sections  of  the  Metropolis — the 
docks  and  the  thickly  populated  districts  of 


TUB  BAHDBAQS  ARB  REGULARLY  LOWERED  AS  THK  BAt,I.OON  VlUpSf  1 
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»HOWmG    ]IOW    THE  8ANDBAGB 
HANG,     AND     HOW     THEY  ARK 
IX)WERKD    A9    THE    GAS  UNTEltH 
THE  BALLOON. 


Wapping,  Poplar,  and  Beckton.  "We  were 
travelling  at  about  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
but  it  was  not  till  I  gazed  over  the  side  of 
tlie  oar  and  watched  the  banoon  speeding 
over  tlie  suburbs  below  that  I  realised  that 
we  were  moving  at  all.  This  is  explained  by 
tlie  simple  fact  that  the  balloon  is  travelling 
at  exactly  the  same 
pace  and  in  the 
same  direction  as 
the  air  itself  is 
moving.  It  floats 
along  as  stately 
and  as  smoothly  as 
if  itwere  suspended 
in  an  absolutely 
still  atmosplierc. 

Oui-  view  now, 
from  an  altitude 
of  I'ijOuO  feet,  was 
magnificent  in  the 
extreme.  liooking 
south,  the  whole  of 
the  county  of  Kent 
lay  in  a  panorama 
below  us.  In  the 
distance  were  the 
Iv  n  o  c  k  h  0  1  t 
Beeches,  a  promi- 
nent grove  of  trees, 
forming  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous 
landmarks  to  the 
aeronaut,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  visible  for 
one  hundred  miles 


around.  Beyond,  stretched  in  a  long, 
horizontal  line,  the  SniTey  Hills;  and 

in  the  dim  distance  the  range  of  vision 
was  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion 
by  the  undulations  of  the  South 
Downs,  through  which  a  peep  of  the 
Englisii  Channel  was  visible.  The 
coui-se  of  the  Thames  was  plainly 
followed,  right  from  the  Nore  to  many 
of  the  upper  reaches,  and  there  was  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  quiet, 
almost  unruffled  solitude  of  the  latter, 
and  the  busy  estuary,  which  was  dotted 
with  every  description  of  craft,  from 
the  cumbersome,  listl^s  barge,  to  the 
stately  liner  and  the  formidable  battle- 
ship. We  crossed  tlie  Thames  at  the 
point  known  as  Long  Reacli.  The 
(hirk  Greenwich  Hospital  was  seen 
bf;low  us  hke  a  huge  quadrangle,  the 
steamers  in  t!ie  East  India  Docks  pre- 
sented a  curious  appearance,  inasmuch 
as  only  their  decks  were  visible, 
though  occasionally  their  identity  could  he 
determined  from  the  colour  of  their  funnels 
or  some  other  pecuHar  mark  of  distinction. 
One  vessel,  the  Japanese  battleship  Shiki- 
shima,  which  was  lying  in  dock  at  that  time, 
was  easily  recognised,  with  her  three  funnels 
and  brilliant  white  ludl. 
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It  being  a  stormy  day,  heavy  clouds  drifted 
across  the  sky  below,  occasionally  blotting 
out  our  view.  We  then  seemed  to  float  in  a 
boundless  realm  of  silence.    There  was  not 

a  sound,  and  our  own  voic(!S  sonndcd  extra- 
ordinarily st-ranj^e.  Overhead  spread  the 
pale  blue  sky  like  an  immense  canopy,  while 
the  f^uTi  shone  npon  us  with  nninterrnpted 
hrilliiinee,  and  at  times,  when  we  drifted  near 
a  cloud,  the  shadow  of  the  balloon  was  cast 
upon  it,  in  nnicli  the  same  manner  as  a 
shadowgrapher  casts  the  grotesqne  manipu- 
lations of  his  fingers  upon  a  white  sheet  by 
operating  before  a  powerful  illumiuaut. 

Suddenly  we  heard  a  muffled,  reverberating 
rumble.  It  sounded  so  faintly  tihat  it  evi- 
dently originated  from  a  distance,  and  we 
concluded  that  the  sound  proceeded  from 
the  artillery  testing-grounds  at  the  Woolwich 
Arsenal.  Presently,  however,  we  observed 
a  bright  flash  of  lightning  leap  across  the 
sky,  and  it  was  therefore  evident  to  us  that 
a  thunderstorm  was  raging  below.  Viewed 
from  a  balloon  such  a  spectiwle  is  impressive 
and  weird.  The  black,  imiienctrahle  clouds 
floated  in  their  course  hundreds  of  feet 
beneath  us.  The  lightning  flashed  and 
danced  from  cloud  to  cloud  in  the  most 
fantastic  manner,  while  the  rolling  of  the 
thunder  was  almost  incessant.  At  times  the 
clouds  would  drift  apart,  and  we  could  then 


THK  FIMIBHINO  TOUOBfiS. 


catch  a  glimpse  of  Mother  Earth  ;  but  how 
black,  sombre,  and  uninviting,  in  contrast 
with   the  brilliant 
warm   sunshine  in 
w  h  i  cli   w  e  now 
moved  !     Far  away 
to  the  rear  could  be 
seen  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  the 
sun's  rays  were 
i  ocused  upon  that 
huge   structure  of 
glass,  and  it  scintil- 
lated and  sparkled 
like  a  diamond.  But 
the  cloiids  obscured 
the  sun's  rays  again 
and  the  earth  was 
veiled  from  ns  once 
iiHiL'e.    By  this  time 
we    had   left  that 
mass   of  smoke- 
begrimed  bricks  and 
mortiir,  which  con- 
stitutes the  largest 
city  in  the  world, 
behind  us  and  were 
floatingover  agricul- 
tural England.  To 
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us  the  Metropolis  had  presented  but  few 
charms.  Those  many  buildings,  about  the 
architectural  beauties  of  which  the  citizens 
are  ever  ready  to  exj)atiate,  were  of  no 
further  interest  to  us  than  the  unpreten- 
tious Whitechapel  domicile,  and  ic  was  a 
relief  when  the  serried  ranks  of  houses 
which  stretched  for  miles  on  each  side  gave 
place  to  green  fields.  The  thunder-clouds 
had  floated  seawards  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  and  the  sun  was  now  shining  in  all 
its  golden  glory.  The  rain  had  freshened 
up  the  verdure  of  the  land,  so,  that  it  shone 
with  an  indescribable  brilliance.    A  large 


the  thin  wreaths  of  blue  smoke  whick  curled 
upwards  from  its  chimneys. 

Our  voyage  had  been  a  lonely  one  so  far, 
since  wo  had  heard  no  sound  beyond  onr 
own  voices.  Now  we  had  a  pleasant  interlude. 
We  heard  a  number  of  shouts,  followed  by 
the  question,  "  Are  you  cold  up  there  ?  '* 
"We  peered  over  the  side  of  the  car  to  see 
who  it  was  that  expressed  such  a  solicitation 
after  our  welfare.  It  was  some  minutes 
before  we  located  the  inquirers,  since  they 
were  scarcely  discernible  among  the  grass. 
They  were  evidently  peasants  working  in 
the  fields,  but  to  us  they  seemed  no  lai^er 
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expanse  of  open  country,  such  as  we  surveyed 
from  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet,  presented  a 
curious  appearance.  The  fields,  divided  by 
unequal  hedges  into  large  tracts  of  land  of 

varying  sizes,  resembled  an  immense  chess- 
board. There  was  an  entire  absence  of 
monotony,  however.  Here  was  a  field  where 
the  making  of  the  hay  was  in  progress  ;  in 
anotlier  stood  a  laic  harvest  of  corn,  which 
waved  to  and  fro  in  the  sun  ;  a  third  of 
a  very  dark  green  colour  denoted  a  crop  of 
vegetables ;  and  so  on,  with  infinite  variety  ; 
while  here  and  there  stood  a  lonely  farm- 
house, so  carefully  concealed  among  the 
trees  that  its  presence  was  only  betrayed  by 


than  ants.  Further  questions  were  asked, 
each  of  which  we  heard  with  remarkable 
distinctness.  We  endeavoured  to  reply  to 
them,  but  although  we  strained  our  vocal 

powers  to  the  utmost,  we  failed  to  establish 
communication.  Mr.  Spencer  remarked  that 
it  was  a  unique  circumstance  for  us  to  hear 
such  sounds  at  that  height,  and  he  attributed 
the  reason  for  onr  liearing  so  distinctly  on 
this  occasion  to  the  presence  of  clouds,  which 
acted  as  a  sounding-board.  "Whatever  the 
cause,  the  event  added  a  little  variety  to  our 
trip. 

About  two  miles  distant  in  front  of  us 


we  observed  a 
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cluster  of  houses,  cvidentlj  a  villafje.  ^Ir. 
Spencer  consulted  his  chart  to  decide  onr 
bearings.  "  Ingatestone,"  was  his  reply,  and 
since  there  promised  to  be  no  further  interest 
in  a  longer  journey  lie  decided  to  descend 
into  a  large  field  near  the  station. 

Afl  is  very  often  tlie  case,  the  most  exciting 
part  of  our  journey  was  the  finish.  Having 
determined  where  to  land,  Mr.  Spencer 
prepared  to  bring  the  vessel  adroitly  and 
smoothly  to  earth.     As  the  balloon  drifted 


towards  the  desired  laiuliiig'^a'Oiind,  it  sank 
very  rapidly.  A  large  oak  tree  barred  our 
way,  but  Mr.  Spencer,  by  judiciously  dis- 
cbarji;inii;  his  ballast,  hoped  to  drop  on  the 
ground  just  on  one  side  of  the  obstacle,  and 
then  in  the  rebound  to  clear  the  top  of  it 
and  to  descend  safely  on  the  other  side. 
But  alas  !  the  best-laid  schemes  of  mice  and 
men  gang  aft  agley,  and  it  was  so  in  this 
case.  As  the  balloon  neared  the  earth  it  was 
caught  in  a  rapid  current  of  air  which  the 
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SHADOW  OK  TIIK  BALLOON  CAST  UPON  THE  WHITE 
CLOUD. 

aeroiiaufc  liad  not  anticipated,  and  tlie  car 
did  not  strike  the  ground  and  rebound, 
bnt  nmdi!  straij^lit 
for  the  oak.  "Hold 
on  tigh  tly ! "  shouted 
Mr.  Spencer.  TVe 
grasped  the  ropes, 
and  the  next  mo- 
ment we  d^hed  into 
the  tree  with,  ter- 
rific force.  The  car 
remained  perfectly 
still,  but  not  so  the 
biilloou  itself.  It 
swayed  to  and  fro 
and  strained  and 
tii^fi;ed  to  f(et  free. 
At  last,  witb  a  more 
powerful  Imi^e,  it 
burab  through  the 
obstacle,  ripping 
open  its  side  in  the 
attempt  and  carry- 
ing away  one  or  two 
large  branches.  "We 
came  to  the  ground 
with  a  heavy, 
thougli  not  incon- 
venient, bump,  and 
then  rebounded 
about  sixty  feet  into 
the    air.  The 


grapnel  was  thrown  out,  the  valve  in  the  top 
of  the  balloon  was  opened,  and  in  a  few 

minutes  the  cumbersome  vessel  was  lying 
on  the  ground,  an  inert,  shapeless  mass. 
When  a  balloon  descends  in  windy 
weather,  the  car  is  ofttimes  overturned 
on  to  its  side,  as  showm  in  our  photograph 
of  an  incident  which  befell  Mr.  Spencer 
when  he  made  a  descent  on  a  breezy  day 
some  time  ago.  On  the  present  trip, 
however,  after  our  ad\-enture  through  the 
ti'ee-top,  we  landed  perpendicularly,  and  a 
band  of  willing  helpers  (ever  present  on  such 
an  occasion)  assisted  us  to  deflate  the  ve^el 
and  to  pack  the  silken  bag  once  more  in  its 
covering.  In  a  very  short  time  balloon, 
car,  and  passengers  w'ere  once  more  eii  route 
for  town.  It  W'jis  a  quarter  to  four  when 
we  ascended  at  tlie  Crystal  Palace,  and  we 
descended  at  Ingatestone  at  live  minutes 
past  five.  The  distance  we  had  travelled 
represented  about  twenty-six  miles,  and  we 
h^  accomplished  it  in  eighty  minutes. 

We  had  been  fortunate  with  regard  to  fine 
weather  during  our  journey  over  the  Metro- 
polis. The  frequent  showers  and  thunder- 
siiorrns  had  cleared  tlie  air  to  a  considerable 
extent,  so  that  the  country  beneath  had  been 
plainly  distinguishable.     Invariably  a  thin 
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pall  of  smoke 
hangs  lazily  over 
the  city  at  the 
height  of  a  few 
hundred  feet, 
partially  obscur- 
iug  the  view. 

It  is  only  when 
poised  at  some 
distance  in  the 
air  that  one  is 
enabled  ade- 
quately to  realise 
the  tmiiendous 
niaguitude  of  the 
largest  city  in 
the  world.  Under 
these  circum- 
stances a  journey 
over  London  not 
only  constitutes  a 
pleasant  excur- 
sion, but  is  also 
a  higiily  instrue- 
t  i  V  e  object- 
lessoii.  From 
one  boundary  to 
the  other  is  a 
diBtance  of 

approximately  thirty  miles,  but  one  fails 
to    comprehend    this   to  its   full  extent 


A  FART  OP  TIIK  CRYSTAL  FALACK  GitOUNDS,  SHOWING  THE  ItOSKRY,  THE  FANOttAHA, 
AND  THK  <;BAN1>  STAN])S  0I<-  TIIK  FOOTIiALL  GliOUND. 


unless  one  has  the  privilege  of  regarding  it 
from  aloft. 
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TO  THE  STATION, 

After  the  detcent,  the  baUooti  it  packed  in  its  car,  a 
oonvepance  obtained,  and  baUoon  and  aerrmauts  are 
driven  to  the  nearest  railvmy  station. 


Interesting  though  a  siii  vty 
of  London  proves  during  the 
day,  the  scene  at  night  is  far 
more  impressive.  True,  one  loses 
the  details  of  the  buildings,  and 
the  life  in  the  streets,  but  in  tlieir 
stead  is  seen  a  huge  sea  of  liglit,  stretching  on 
each  side  I'or  miles.  On  a  dear  night,  when 
the  fugs,  indigenous  to  our  mother  city,  are 
not  enveloping  her,  the  spectacle  is  indes- 
cribably picturesque  and  niagnihcent.  Radi- 
ating from  the  centre,  like  the  mrahes  of  a 


HOW  A  BALLOON  COLLAPSES  DUKING  DESCENT. 

The  valvefrom  which  the  gas  is  escaping  is  seen,  at  the  top  nfthe  halhxrri. 


spider's  web,  may  be  distinguished  the  thou- 
sands of  regular  lines  of  lamps,  illuniinacing 
the  streets  and  thoroughfares.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  a  clear  night  is  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence,  so  that  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  is  seldom  to  be  viewed  at  its  best. 


By  Eenest  Monkton. 


J. 

"  "V7"ES,  I'm  really  going  to  leave  town 
Y  to-morrow  for  the  paattire-country, 
and  I  shan't  come  back  till  I've 
mastered  the  art  of  scientific  butter-making." 

"  But  what  good  will  it  ever  he  to  you  ? 
There  are  plenty  of  girls  who  can  learn  to 
make  butter.  It  seems  rather  a  waste  of  a 
wrangler's  brains,  <]oaii." 

The  other  girl  started  up  from  the  lounge- 
chair  in  which  she  was  taking  her  ease. 

"Waste  of  brains!  The  fact  tliat  Tin  a 
wrangler  eternally  oast  up  at  me  !  As  if 
mathematics  were  an  end  instead  of  a  means, 
a  manner  of  making  one's  brain  fit  for  any- 
thing. No  one  thinks  it  a  '  waste  of  brains ' 
to  lead  a  purposeless  society  life,  I  find.  I 
thought  better  of  you,  Nell.  You  wouldn't 
lead  a  life  without  work  yourself." 

"  If  I  didn't  work,  you  sec,  T  soon 
shouldn't  lead  any  life  at  all,  for  bread  is  a 
necessity,  and  most,  people  like  a  little  butter 
on  it ;  but  yon,  witli  your  large  fortune,  can 
afford  to  follow  the  bent  of  your  inteUect 
and—" 

"  Steep  that  same  intellect  in  an  eternity 
of  '  higher  mathematics '  ?  No ;  they  are 
my  ladder,  not  my  goal." 

"Granted.  But  always  supposing  your 
mathematical  ladder  leads  to  the  attainment 
of  perfect  butter — though  the  connection 
between  the  two  subjects  isn't  obvions — 
mu  bom  ?    What  next  ?  " 

"  Now,  that's  a  sensible  question  ;  the 
'  what  next  ? '  makes  discuasion  po^ible. 
^  Cui  bono  '/*  I  object  to — it's  cheap  and 
would-be  blase." 

And  Jean  lay  back  again  in  her  long  chair, 
the  angry  light  in  her  dark  eyes  giving  place 
to  a  softer  look. 

"Now  teU  me  the  whole  plan,"  said  Nell ; 
■'9-nd  ^ou  mustn't  be  very  long,  for  if  you  go 


to-morrow,  as  you 
say,  there  must  be 
a  heap  of  things 
to  see  to." 

"  You  know,  to 
begin  with,  that 
I  own  a  lot  of 
land  in  the  West 
Country  —  nearly  all  pasture-land.  The 
tenant  farmers  can't  make  it  pay,  can't  get  a 
market  for  their  butter,  simply  because  it 
isn't  good  enough.  It's  no  use  preaching 
perfection  without  showing  the  way  to  attain 
it." 

"  Once  i^in  the  Gospel  of  the  Perfect 
Butter  ! "  interrupted  Nell  flippantly. 
"Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  mean,  though 

you  are  pleased  to  be  saraistic,  and  I  will 
proclaim  it.  I  mean  to  found  a  butter 
school  and  have  my  tenants  taught  ;  but 
first  1  must  be  a  learner.  If  I  go  to  a  dairy 
school  as  myself  I  shall  not  learn  half  I  want 
to  ;  it  will  be  thought  a  freak  ;  so  for  the 
coming  summer  months  I  am  Mary  Smith, 
please,  not  Jean  Arden." 

"  Where  are  yua  going  ?  " 

"To  Hazelwood,  a  village  in  Somerset- 
shire, near  Yellerton.  I  want  you  to  come 
with  me." 

"  My  good  child  !  Impossible,"  said  Nell, 
aghast. 

"  Not  so  at  all.  You  can  write  as  well  in 
the  country  as  in  London — better  ;  you'll 
get  some  new  ideas.  You  don't  look  well, 
and  the  change  will  do  you  good.  I  shall 
be  so  glad  to  have  you— the  gain  will  be 
mine — so  you  must  be  my  guest.  You  know 
I  would  be  yours  if  matters  were  reversed." 

Jean  had  risen  and  gone  close  to  her 
friend,  and  was  kneeling  beside  her,  looking 
so  charming  th^t^^g^Uig^^^^onnd  it 
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hard  to  give  nt,terance  to  the  few  objections 
wliicli  occurred  to  her. 

Needless  to  suy  tliese  were  overruled  as 
soon  as  uttered.  Slic  only  remained  firm  in 
the  matter  of  postponing  the  sfairt,  resolutely 
refusing  to  leave  Loudon  the  next  day. 

Jean  had  been  entirely  oblivious  of  any 
necessity  for  an  outfit  suitable  to  "  Mary 
Smith,"  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer ; 
indeed,  the  only  thiu^  she  waa  quite  clear 
about  was  that  she  meant  to  take  her  bicycle. 
So  Nell  undertook  the  necessary  revision  of 
both  their  wardrobes,  and  a  n'eek  later  saw 
"Mary  Smith"  and  her  friend  at  Waterloo 
in  the  Exeter  express,  bound  for  the  green 
pastures  of  the  West  Country. 

II. 

In  a  large,  low  room  in  Combe  Farm,  at 
Hazelwood,  dimly  lighted  through  narrow, 
deeply  mullioned  windows,  the  long  table 
was  spread  with  a  substantial  farmhouse  tea, 
and  round  it  were  seated  some  dozen  girls 
and  half  the  number  of  young  men,  pupils 
at  the  dairy  school. 

The  men  were  all  at  one  end  of  the  table, 
and  the  girls  at  the  other,  but  tiiis  did  not 
prevent  the  talk  from  being  thrown  to  and 
fro  between  tiic  sexes.  Mncli  giggling  and 
more  repartee  of  rather  a  clumsy  type  was 
going  on,  while  the  host,  Mr.  Green,  and  his 
comely  wife  applauded  all  sallies  with  im- 
partial heartiness. 

The  girls,  mcwitly  the  daughters  of  small 
farmers,  were  quite  ready  for  a  day's  work, 
but  fully  determined  when  that  was  over  to 
get  an  evening's  amusement,  if  possible. 

The  men  were  of  the  same  class,  and  quite 
as  ready  to  be  diverted  as  the  girls—"  all 
up  for  a  bit  of  fun,"  to  use  their  own 
idiom. 

Mary  Smith  and  her  friend  had  been  a 
week  at  the  farm.  Both  rather  prided  them- 
selves on  a  little  mild  socialism,  and  had 
adapted  themselves  kindly  to  their  new  sur- 
roitndings,  mixing  freely  with  the  other  girls, 
who  were  very  friendly  and,  while  evidently 
recognising  their  siqwrior  culture  and  attain- 
ments, apparently  felt  no  jealousy  thereof. 

Mary  Smith's  violin  had  been  a  source  of 
much  deligiit  to  all.  Nell  Rnbert^s  was  a 
good  pianist,  and  some  of  the  girls  had 
pretty  voices  ;  she  had  played  their  accom- 
paniments and  encouraged  them  to  sing,  and 
the  music  had  been,  as  it  ever  is,  a  bond  of 
union. 

Tlie  men  were  different.  They  appeared 
unable  to  overcome  their  shyness  of  the  two 
strainers  sufficiently  to  talk  to  them,  though 


their  jireseiice  did  not  clicck  the  flow  of  their 
talk  with  the  girls  of  their  own  class. 

But  a  new  pupil  was  expected.  Mr.  Green 
had  described  him  as  "  very  high,"  leaving 
his  bearers  in  doubt  as  to  wherein  his 
altitude  consisted. 

On  this  particular  evening  Jean  found 
beside  her  a  vacant  place,  which  Mr.  Green 
announced,  with  a  large  and  jocund  wink, 
was  for  "  Mr.  Right." 

This  was  considered  an  excellent  joke,  and 
as  such  was  greeted  with  guffaws  from  the 
young  men  and  smothered  giggles  from  the 
girls. 

The  point  of  the  joke  had  not  dawmed  on 
Jean  wlien  the  new-comer  entered.  He 
looked  like  a  gentleman,  but  was  hardly 
likely  to  be  one,  she  reflected.  She  listened, 
however,  with  some  interest  for  the  voice 
and  utterauce  which  are  the  shibboleth  of 
the  cultured  classes. 

"  Better  late  than  never,"  said  Mr.  Green 
heartily.  "  Sit  ye  down  and  make  yourself 
at  home.  This  laily,  Miss  Smith,  'ull  help 
'ce  do  ut,  ril  warrant." 

The  stranger  bowed  gravely  to  Jean  and 
took  his  place  beside  her  without  speaking. 
He  was  about  to  address  himself  to  t!ie 
farmer,  when  a  loud  burst  of  laughter  from 
the  other  end  of  the  table  drowned  his 
remark,  so  that  Jean  remained  for  the 
moment  in  doubt  about  him. 

The  laugh  subsided,  he  was  still  speak- 
ing. The  tones  were  those  of  a  gentleman, 
beyond  a  doubt. 

"  I  cycled  from  Yellerton,"  he  was  saying, 
"and  left  my  portmanteau  to  come  on  to- 
morrow by  the  carrier." 

"  Kide  a  bicycle,  do  'ce  ?"  said  Mr.  Green. 
"  Then  you'll  be  able  to  keep  comp;uiy  with 
Miss  Smith.  BheUI  show  'ec  the  way  to 
leave  tlie  road  behind." 

Jean  felt  (piite  hot  at  being  thus  forced 
on  the  stranger,  and  answered  coldly— 

"Mr.  Wright  wiU  probably  ride  much 
faster  than  I  can,  and  will'  accomplish  much 
longer  distances." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then  some- 
one murmured,  "  Mr.  Bight,"  and  there  was 
a  louder  and  longer  burst  of  laughter  than 
there  yet  had  been.  The  fanner  doubled 
himself  up  and  laughed  till  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  ruddy  checks.  The  young  men 
and  girls  were  convulsed. 

Jean  and  the  new-comer  were  the  only 
grave  ones. 

"  What  is  the  joke  ?  "  he  asked  her. 

"  I  am  sure  I  can't  imagine,"  she  replied. 
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tbey  are  calmer  we  must  ask  for  infor- 
mation." 

"Fie!  for  shame!"  gasped  Mrs.  Green 
at  last.  "  John,  you  didn't  ought  to  make 
such  work.  Of  (;ourse,  Miss  Smith  thought 
that  was  the  gentleman's  name." 

"Mr.  Green  certainly  used  tiiHt  name.  I 
am  sorry  if  I  made  a  mistake,  but  I  don't 
quite  see  why;  it  is  so  amusing." 

Jean  was  annoyed  and  showed  it,  and 
Mrs.  Green,  who  had  all  the  instinQts  of  a 
lady  about  her,  if  not  the  finished  details, 
hastened  to  throw  oil  on  'the  troubled 
waters. 

"  Xo,  my  dear  ;  of  course  not.  It's  John's 
fault.  lie's  always  up  for  a  joke.  I've 
known  many  others  taken  in  by  the  same 
trick  of  speech,  so  to  speak." 

And  without  waiting  to  give  further  ex- 
planations the  good  lady  rose  from  the  table, 
and  a  general  move  ensued. 

Jean,  still  mystified,  went  off  with  her 
friend,  who  had  fathomed  the  Joke — such  as 
it  was — and  was  able  to  explain  it. 

The  two  were  strolling  about  the  meadow 
rear  the  farmyard  when  the  new-comer 
joined  them. 

"  May  I  be  allowed  to  introduce  myself  by 
my  own  name,  Miss  S?]iitii  ?"  he  said,  with 
a  merry  twinkle  in  hid  blue  eyes. 

Jean  bowed  rather  stiflly,  fei-ling  t!io  hot 
colour  rush  to  her  face  at  the  remembrance 
of  Mr.  (ireen's  clumsy  joke  at  lier  expense. 

J^ell,  however,  answered  pleasantly  enough, 
and  the  young  man  continued — 

"  I  am  Edmund  G-rey,  at  your  service  ;  and 
I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  join  your  cycle 
rides  sometimes,  as  our  host  so  kindly 
suggested." 

"I  don't  cycle,"  said  Nell;  "but  my 
friend  does." 

Siic  looked  at  Jean,  but  the  latter  was 
intent  on  some  moon  daisies  in  the  hedge, 
which  she  was  pieking,  and  she  either  did 
not  or  would  not  hear.  Nell  wisely  changed 
the  subject,  and  by  the  time  tlie  daisi^  were 
in  Jean's  belt  and  she  had  rejoined  them, 
the  two  were  talking  of  this  year's  Academy, 
the  last  ne\v'  Opera,  and  other  matters  remote 
from  green  pastures. 

Jean  joined  in  with  animation,  for,  how- 
ever cliannitig  it  may  be  to  rusticate,  one 
hails  a  voice  from  the  larger  world,  and, 
however  much  one  strives  after  socialism, 
one  likes  that  voice  to  be  a  cultured  one. 

The  evening  was  short,  for  at  the  dairy 
school  all  rose  early ;  the  cows  were  milked  at 
5.30,  and  all  the  pupils  were  in  attendance ; 
but,  short  as  it  was,  the  two  girls  and 


Edmund  Grey  parted  feeling  that  they  were 
quite  old  friends. 

Jean  had  forgiven  Mr,  Green  his  pleasan- 
try, and  wished  him  a  cheery  good-night  as 
she  passed  through  the  wide  porch  where  he 
was  smoking  his  final  pipe,  with  his  wife 
beside  him. 

"Good-night  to  'ee,  miss,"  he  responded; 

"  pleasant  dreams  of  "     But  a  very 

obvious  nudge  from  Mrs.  Green  cut  him 
short,  and  after  this  Jean  was  not  troubled 
with  any  more  allusions  to  "  Mr.  Right." 

III. 

May  melted  into  June,  and  Jane  into 
July,  and  still  the  two  girls  were  at  the 
farm.  Quite  an  expert  butter -jnaker  was  Jean 
now,  for  she  had  come  with  a  purpose,  and 
was  not  the  girl  to  be  lightly  turned  away 
from  it,  even  though  the  little  god  with  the 
gold-tipped  arrows  had  been  shooting  in  her 
direction. 

Had  his  aim  been  true  ? 

That  was  the  purport  of  the  question  that 
Edmund  Grey  was  asking  himself  as  he 
hastened  to  the  "home  field,"  where  the 
early  morning  milking  was  going  forward, 
seeking  eagerly  amongst  the  many  print- 
frockcd  girls  for  the  trim,  slight  figure  that 
he  had  learnt  to  distinguish  from  a  long 
distance  off. 

He  soon  spied  it,  and  with  hasty  steps, 
brushing  the  dew  from  the  green  grass  as  he 
went,  wound  in  and  out  among  the  sweet- 
smelling  herd,  exchanging  greetings  with  one 
and  another  as  he  passed,  to  where  he  saw  a 
pink  frock  surmounted  by  a  broad  white  hat, 
imder  the  shadow  of  which  he  knew  was  the 
one  face  in  the  world  for  him. 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Mary."  (He  had 
long  ago  discarded,  unchecked,  the  more 
formal  "  Miss  Smith  ".) 

Jean  looked  up  from  her  milking  pail  with 
a  bright  smile. 

"  Good  morning  ;  but  I  hope  you've  come 
on  business— it's  too  early  in  the  day  for 
pleasure,  you  know." 

"  One  can  combine  both.  I've  come  to 
enjoy  watching  you  at  work,  and  then  *fco 
carry  the  milking- pail,'  like  the  man  in  the 
song," 

Site  did  not  send  him  away,  and  he  stood 
for  some  time  leaning  one  arm  on  the 
cow's  back  and  looking  with  undisguised 
admiration  at  the  pretty  milktnaid. 

Suddenly  he  said,  "  I  didn't  dare  own  up 
before,  but  I  have  come  on  a  revolutionaiy 
errand." 

.'myhaveyouconcegyy^(g 
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"  Became  I  was  afraid  you  would  send  me 

away." 

"  I  dare  say  I  shall." 

"  Ah  !  but  you've  nearly  done  now." 

A  pauae. 

"  Well  ?  "  from  her. 

"  How  one  begins  bo  long  for  tlie  sea  in 
July  I " 

"  Yes,  nothing  makes  up  for  it." 


&tretclied-out  hand  the  milking-pail  would 
have  gone  over. 

When  matters  had  righted  themselves  he 
began  again.  "  Do  take  a  lioliday  to-day. 
West  Bay  is  only  twelve  iiiiltjs  ofT.  We  can 
cycle  there  and  arrive  before  the  great  heat 
of  the  day,  and  come  home  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening." 

"  Impossible." 


"You've  never  taken  a  day's  holiday  since 
you  came." 

"  Of  course  not.  I  came  to  work.  It  is 
very  important  that  I  should  learn  all  1  can 
here.    I  must  soon  go  home  to  my  farm." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  have  spent  much 
time  at  your  farm  as  yet." 

"  Girls  must  be  educated,"  she  said 
evasively,  and  rose  briskly  from  her  milking- 
Btool — so  briskly  that  but  for  his  adroitly 


"Not  a  bit.  We  are  living  in  Aroiidia. 
No  Mrs.  Grundy  to  consider.  Think  how 
nice  the  sea  will  be— and  there  will  be  shade 
under  the  cliffs  soon  after  we  get  there ; 
and  if  there  is  a  breeze — there  will  be,  I'm 
sure  "  (looking  critically  at  the  sky),  "  we  can 
go  for  a  sail.    Yes,  1  see  you're  coming." 

"  I  own  it's  tempting,  but  " 

"  Ah  !  when  a  little  girl  says  '  but,'  it's  all 
right.    Make  l^„^^^a^^dgte'=J'="-5 
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j^t:;u-,  iuid  I'll  go  and  look  to  our  tyres 
before  breakfiist.  "We'll  get  Mrs.  Green  to 
give  us  something  at  once,  so  as  not  to  lose 
the  cool  of  the  morniuir." 

Jean  laughed.  It  was  a  liappy  laugh. 
She  had  been  used  to  dominate  other  people, 
and  to  be  dominated  herself  was  a  new  and 
pleasant  experience. 

Edmund  Grey  gained  his  point. 

Mrs.  Green  was  delighted  to  further  the 
expedition,  and  the  only  risk  they  ran  was 
tliat  of  getting  their  handle-bars  weighed 
down  by  the  impossible  amfiunt  of  good 
cheer  she  wished  them  to  take. 

The  two  cyclists  made  their  start  from 
amidst  an  admiring  group  of  men  and  maids 
at  the  farm  gate. 

Mr.  Green  was  jocular  and  showed 
symptoms  of  relapse  into  his  former  vein  of 
l^nter,  but  was  judiciously  restrained  by  his 
ivife.  In  spite  of  this,  Jean  overheard  him 
say,  as  they  bowled  away — 

"  'Twould  seem  nat'ral  now  to  throw 
slippers." 

She  glanced  at  Iter  companion,  but  fortu- 
nately he  showed  no  signs  of  having  heard. 
They  gh'ded  smoothly  along  between  the 
green  hedgerows,  sweet  with  trails  of  honey- 
suckle, stopping  at  times  to  rest,  or  dis- 
mounting to  saunter  up  a  steeper  slope  than 
usual. 

Conversation  was  scrappy.  It  generally  is 
nowadays.  The  gmiis  "  converaationalist " 
is  almost  extinct.  A  few  specimens  remain, 
but  the  cult  of  the  art  is  dead. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Jea.n  suddenly, 
"how  Mr.  Green  described  you  before  yon 
came  ?  " 

"  I  do,  and  I  have  often  wished  there 
were  magic  in  a  name." 

This  was  too  daring  an  allnsion  to  the 
"  Mr.  Right"  blnnder,  and  Jean  ignored  it. 

"He  told  us  all  you  were  'very  high,' 
and  Nell  and  I  have  puzzled  our  brains  over 
the  intei-prefcation.    Can  you  give  it  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  could  make  a  fair  shot  at 
Mr.  Green's  meaning." 

A  wrestle  with  a  steep  bit  of  road  took  all 
Jean's  energy,  and  she  did  not  pursue  the 
inquiry.  Her  conipanion  renewed  tlie  subject, 
however,  when  the  hilt  was  accomplished. 

"  He  meant,  I  suppose,  that  I  have  land  of 
my  own — am  squire,  and  not  tenant,  as  most 
of  these  young  fellows  are.  1  did  not  wish 
it  mentioned,  as  I  preferred  to  be  considered 
on  an  equality  with  them —as,  indeed,  I  am — 
for  *  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that.'  Yet  I  know 
I've  got  on  better  with  them  all  than  if  they 
had  known  I  was  the  squire ;  for,  you  see, 


even  in  Arcadia  snobbishness  isn't  quite 
extinct,  I  fear  ?  " 

"But  don't  any  of  them  know  you  by 
sight  or  by  name  ? " 

"  Not  by  sight,  because  I've  been  abroad 
for  some  years ;  and  by  name — well,  to  be 
quite  honest,  I'm  not  using  mv  own.  I 
know  the  fact  is  safe  with  you." 

Jean  did  not  answer. 

What  a  strange  coincidence  that  they  two 
should  be  practising  the  same  pardonable 

deception  ! 

He  took  her  silence  for  disapproval. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  think  I'm  wrong." 

"  No,  indeed  ;  and  your  pious  fraiid  is 
quite  safe  with  me.  Tell  nic  some  of  your 
plans.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
practical  knowledge  you  gain  here  ?  The 
question  interests  me  more  than  you  can 
imagine." 

When  a  pretty  woman  professes  herself 
more  interested  than  a  man  can  imagine, 
in  plans  which  are  everything  to  him,  what 
a  Hood  of  eloquence  she  lets  loose !  If 
conversation  is  extinct,  monologue  is  not — 
at  any  rate,  when  tiheered  on  by  ejaculatory 
encouragement  from  preLty.  eager  lips. 

All  his  plans  were  laid  before  her.  He 
felt  strongly  the  duties  which  property 
entails.  He  would  live  among  his  people 
— would  work  for  their  good — spend  and  be 
spent  amongst  them.  There  must  be  lectures, 
where  the  young  men  could  learn  the  science 
of  the  work  they  did.  There  must  be  a 
dairy  school,  where  the  young  women  should 
learn  ;)11  and  more  than  she  herself  was  now 
acquiring. 

As  he  talked  on,  and  Jean  heard  all  her 
own  cherished  plans  put  into  words  by  him, 
the  gold-tipped  arrow,  which  had  so  often 
grazed  the  outer  ring,  finally  hit  straight 
home,  and  the  Blind  (iod  was  victor  at  last. 
Jean  laid  her  hitherto  untouched  heart  on 
his  altar,  knowing,  instinctively,  that  the 
words  which  would  accomplish  the  sacrifice 
would  not  be  long  in  coming. 

At  West  Bay  they  wandered  on  the  seashore 
together,  laughing  for  sheer  happiness  like 
two  children.  They  chartered  a  tiny  sailing 
boat,  and  were  danced  about  on  the  summer 
wavelets,  taking  the  while  a  pleasure  in  the 
yarns  of  the  old  salt  who  was  with  them. 
It  seemed  as  though  they  had  known  each 
other  all  their  lives  ;  it  seemed  impossible 
that  those  lives  could  ever  have  flown 
or  again  be  going  to  flow  in  different 
channels. 

But  the  happy  day  wore  to  an  end.  Only 
one  hour  remaii^d  bj^o^^^mf  ^  start  on 
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their  homeward  ride.  Sitting  side  hy  side 
amongst  the  rocks,  they  two  and  Mother 
Nature  alone,  a  silence  fell  upon  them. 

Lying  at  her  feet,  and  looking  up  mto  her 
eyes,  Edmund  Grey  read  there  the  answer 
that  would  be  his.    "Mary,"  he  said,  "I 


No  damage  was  done. 


shall  want  someone  to  help  me  carry 
^        out  all  my  big  plans,  shan't  I  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  she  said 
slowly. 

"  She  ought  to  be  a  woman  of  the 
people,  yet  cultivated.  She  inust  understand 
them,  yet  help  to  raise  them." 

*'But  I  think  she  ought  to  be  able  to 
help  substantially,"  demurred  Jean,  wishmg 
to  test  him.  "  All  these  schemes  of  youra 
wUl  be  very  costly.;'^  ^^Q^Qgf^ 
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"TSTo,"  he  said  hotly,  "  I  could  not  marry 
a  woman  for  her  money." 

"  But  she  might  have  money  and  yet  be 
all  you  want." 

*'  You  talk  like  my  slater.  There  is  a  girl 
she  wants  me  to  marry.  I  have  never  seen 
her.  She  is  inmieiisely  rich — owns  a  lot  of 
property  in  Soitiersctsliirt;^— her  Umd  tonclies 
mine  ;  but  she  wouldrrt  suit  nic.  A  Girton 
girl — a  wrangler,  witiiout  a  tiionglit  beyond 
niatlioniatie.'^.  Besides,  she  is  so  much  richer 
than  I,  that  I  should  feel  a  cad  to  ask  her, 
even  if  I  wanted  to." 

"  Tell  me  her  name,"  saidf  Jean  brcath- 
Irasly. 

"  Her  name  doesn't  matter  to  us.  I  shall 
never  marry  her.  I  have  seen  the  only 
woman  who  can  give  me  the  help  I  want, 
and  her  name  is  the  simplest  and  sweetest  in 
the  world,  although  it  may  not  savour  of 
ancestral  halls." 

Jean  laughed. 

"  If  you  are  going  to  alter  it,  her  name 
doesn't  matter;  but  tell  me  yours.  Your 
conhdence  was  only  a  half  confidence  just 
now.    Complete  it,  please." 

-They  were  much  absorbed  in  each  other, 
and  sand  is  soft.  They  did  not  hear  ap- 
proaching footsteps,  and  were  startled  by  a 
voice  close  to  them. 

"  My  dear  Hiss  Ardcn,  who  would  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  hero  ?  And  you,  too, 
Mr.  Trafford  !  I  didn't  know  you  affected 
these  out-of-the-way  nooks." 

The  speaker  was  a  certain  Mrs.  Cooke,  a 
don's  wife,  whom  Jean  had  known  well  at 
Cambridge. 

"  Trafford,"  she  had  called  Edmund  Grey. 
Why,  that  was  the  name  of  her  chief  college 
friend,  Agnes  Trafford,  to  whose  wedding 
she  had  been  invited  the  very  week  she 
came  to  Hazelwood.  If  the  soi~disant 
Edmund  Grey  were  a  Trafford,  then,  indeed, 
his  land  adjoined  here. 

This  ehain  of  thought  rushed  through 
her  mind  while  she  was  exchanging  polite 
greetings  with  Mrs.  Cooke  and  her  husband 
with  as  much  sang-froid  as  if  the  situation 
were  an  everyday  one. 

Trafford  was  nuicli  less  collected.  A 
woman  always  outshines  a  man  in  any 
sudden  emergency  which  involves  the  keeping 
up  of  appearances. 

They  soon  made  their  escape,  pleading  the 
long  ride  before  them.     Neither  spoke, 


beyond  the  merest  trivialities,  until  they 
wore  quite  away  from  the  little  town. 

As  she  rode  along,  one  phrase  of  Edmund's 
kept  beating  itself  into  her  memory. 

"She  is  so  much  richer  than  I,  that  I 
should  feel  a  cad  to  ask  her." 

And  he  had  been  going  to  ask  Mary 
Smith— and  she  had  fully  meant  to  let  him 
■ — and  had  fully  decided  on  the  answer. 
Oh  !  the  pity  of  it  !    Now,  what  next  ?      ,  . 

They  dismounted  for  a  hill.  He  had  not 
spoken  yet.    She  must. 

"  I  meant  to  tell  you  the  truth  aboiit 
myself  to-niglit,"'  she  said. 

"  I  wish  1  had  known  it  before,"  he 
replied  gloomily. 

She  ignored  his  words  and  went  on. 

"  I  came  to  Hazelwood  for  the  same 
reasons  as  you.  I  have  the  same  hopes  and 
plans.  I  kept  my  name  a  secret  because  it 
is  known  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  I 
knew  I  should  learn  more  if  I  came  on  an 
equality  with  the  othei-s."  , 

"  I  wish  I  had.  known  before,"  he  said 
sadly. 

She  could  not  ignore  it  this  time. 
"Why?"  she  asked. 

"Because  I  have  learnt  to  love  Mary 
Smith." 

"  And  why  not  Jean  Arden  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Is  it  the  mathematics  that  make  it 
impossible  ?  "  she  said,  laughing  nervously. 

"  No,  it  is  my  own  pride." 

"She  could  help  you,  and  you  her,  in 
what  you  both  wish  to  carry  out." 

"  She  baa  the  means,  and  will  find  the 
helpers." 

Jean  took  her  eonrage  in  both  hands. 
Clearly  she  must  finish  what  was  begun 
under  the  cliffs. 

"  And  yet  you  say  you  have  learnt  to 
care  for  Mary  Smith  ?  " 

"  God  knows  I  have  !" 

The  summer  night  was  very  still,  and 
though  Jean  spoke  in  a  trembling  whisper, 
these  words  reached  him — 

"  And  what  if  she  has  learnt  to  care  for 
you  ?  " 

It  might  be  five  or  ten  minutes  after  this 
speech  that  they  became  alive  to  the  fact 
that  both  bicycles  were  lying  prone  on  the 
road.  The  little  god,  who  had  the  pair  in 
charge,  must  have  spread  his  wings  to  break 
the  fall,  for  no  damage  was  done. 
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MALTA  is  a  mosaic  "brilliant  with  the 
varied  lines  of  three  tlionsaiid  years, 
for  on  it  nearly  all  the  ruling  races 
of  the  world  have  left  their  mark.  Too 
small  to  be  the  seat  of  power,  too  distant 
from  the  mainland  of  Italy  or  Tripoli  to  be 
claimed  either,  it  has  been  held  in  turn 
by  the  Phteniciaus,  Greeks,  Oai'thaginians, 
Romans,  Vandals,  Goths,  Arabs,  Moors, 
French,  and  Spanish.    Of  these  ths  prraence 


romance  and  actuality,  appear  together  in 
its  streets.  Memories  of  the  heroic  era, 
which  ended  with  Waterloo,  linger  beside 
memories  of  the  splendid  chivalry  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Tradition  points  to  Calypso's 
Grotto  in  Gozo,  one  of  the  smaU  islands  of 
the  group,  as  evidence  that  the  Hjperia  of 
Homer  was  the  ancient  name  of  Malta,  and 
to  La  Baia  di  Ban  Paolo  as  the  scene  of  St. 
Paul's  sh-ipwreck  ;  its  records  glow  with  the 
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of  its  Asiatic  masters  is  most  visible  in  the 
Malta  of  to-day.  The  people  claim  to  be  of 
Phcenician  descent,  though  their  manners 
and  customs  are  more  in  harmony  with  the 
East  as  we  know  it  now.  The  architecture  is 
Moorish  and  Italian,  and  the  language 
Arabic  in  the  villages,  mixed  Arabic  and 
corrupt  Italian  in  the  towns.  These  living 
links  with  the  past,  riveted  as  they  are  on 
the  utilitarian  civilisation  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  make  Malta  oue  of  the  most 
interesting  and  picturesque  spots  in  the 
world.     The   Orient   and  the  Occident, 


names  of  Nelson  and  Napoleon,  Girolamo 
Cassan  and  Pietro  Paolo  Floriani,  La  Valette 
and  LTsle  Adam,  Solymau  the  Magnificent 
and  Roger  of  Sicily.  The  massive  fortifi- 
cations of  an  earlier  age  frown  on  the 
newest  inventions  in  the  art  of  war.  Gorgeous 
churches  of  Italian  design  and  richly  decor- 
ated palaces  and  houses  in  Moorish  style, 
adapted  to  island  conditions,  stand  side  by 
side  with  magnificent  buildings  erected  for 
military  purposes,  and  the  solid  but  un- 
beautiful  structures  which  arc  the  result  of 
English  rule.    And  at  Citta  Vecchia,  the  old 
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capital,  and  elsewliere  on  the  island,  the 
traveller  is  shown  (Jreek,  Roman,  and 
Carthaginian  ruins  and  Plitenician  tombs. 

From  the  modern  point  of  view  Maltji  is 
chiefly  interesting  as  the  home  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  Tliis  famous  Order 
was  founded  at  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of 
nursing  sick  pilgrims,  but,  under  stress  of 
circumstances,  gradually  developed  into  a 
military  organisation  of  soldier-monks,  whose 
histoiy  reads  like  a  romance.  So  powerful 
did  they  become  that  they  were  a  rec'\L^nIsc(i 
factor  in  the  Kuropean  politfcal  situation  as 
early  as  the  Thirteenth  Century,  from  which 
period  up  to  the  death  of  Solyman  I.  they 
were  regarded  as  tlie  bulwark  of  the  West 
against  the  tide  of  Ottoman  conquest.  Unable 
to  hold  their  own  at  Jerusalem,  they  removed 


been  built  only  that  material  was  abundant 
on  the  spot,  and  Moslem  slave  labour  a 
recognised  institution.  Even  with  mnderu 
inventions  of  science  to  supplement  their 
strength,  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  thousand 
men  troops  are  required  to  man  the  defences 
of  Valetta.  Disraeli  aptly  described  it  as  the 
"  little  military  hothouse  of  Europe."  Tlie 
Knights  did  more.  They  made  roads  and 
built  watchtowers  all  along  the  coast.  They 
employed  artists,  engineers,  and  skilled  work- 
men, brought  from  all  parts  of  the  Oontincnt, 
and  to  these,  as  well  as  to  members  of  the 
Order,  who  cared  more  for  the  arts  of  peace 
thaix  for  the  art  of  war,  Malta  owes  her 
hterary  and  architectural  interest.  In  truth, 
the  Knights  found  a  barren  island  with  a 
decaying  capital ;  they  left  it  a  treasure-house 
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to  Acre,  and  from  thence  to  Rhodes.  On 
being  driven  from  that  fertile  island  by  the 
Turks  in  1530,  the  Order,  sadly  reduced  in 
strength  by  the  siege,  was  induced  to  settle 
in  Malta,  which  was  given  them  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  The  islands  were 
valueless  to  the  Spanish  dominions,  and 
required  a  large  garrison  for  their  defence. 
The  Knights  found  a  home  and  a  magnifi- 
cent strategical  position,  which  they  turned 
into  a  fortified  outpost  of  Christendom. 
"With  their  advent  Malta  entered  on  its 
golden  age.  Its  bare  surface  was  made  to 
blossom  like  the  rose.  Every  point  on  its 
shores  capable  of  defence  was  fortified,  until 
it  was  rendered  practically  impregnable.  A 
system  of  fortifications  so  complete  is,  per- 
liapa,  unrivalled  in  the  world.  Such  vast 
masses  of  heavy  stonework  would  never  have 


of  art  and  romance,  and  Valetta  a  citadel 
and  city  combined  such  as  the  greatest 
empire  in  the  world  might  have  envied. 

But  Malta  is  more  than  a  mosaic  wrought 
by  the  genius  of  medieval  chivaliy  and  the 
Orient.  The  siege  of  the  island  in  1565  is 
one  of  the  landmarks  in  Kuropean  history. 
In  their  ceaseless  warfare  against  the  Infidel, 
in  the  interests  of  Chi'istendom  as  well  as  in 
their  own,  the  Knights  naturally  incurred  the 
fierce  hatred  of  the  Porte.  Twice  they  had 
been  attacked  in  tlieir  island  fortress  by  the 
Turks,  and  twice  they  had  defeated  the 
enemy  with  great  slaughter.  But  their 
depredations  on  land  and  sea  were  so  con- 
stant that  the  commerce  of  Egypt  and  SjTia 
was  in  danger  of  being  swept  from  the  seas, 
and  the  Oixier  of  St.  John,  not  the  Ottoman 
Power,  virtual  m^J^t^r.of  ^^^^^^^editer- 
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ranean.  Hence  Solymau  was  driven  to  take 
the  offensive  for  the  sake  of  prestige  as  well 
as  of  interest.  The  Knights,  he  vowed, 
should  be  destroyed,  if  it  cost  him  the  lives 
of  half  his  subjects.  Eight  years  he  spent  in 
making  ])rcparations,  so  that  when  the  Turks 
appeared  off  the  Maltese  coast,  their  leader, 
Mustapha  Pasha,  commanded  a  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  carrying  no  fewer 
than  forty  thousand  men,  besides  an  Algerian 
flotilla,  gathered  together  by  the  famous 
corsair  Dragut.  The  Knights  on  their  side 
had  not  been  idle.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  Grand  Master,  La  Valette,  tlie  island 
W!is  put  in  an  effective  state  of  defence,  and  a 
body  of  infaiitiT  raised  in  Sicily  and  among 
the  Maltese.  Tn  all  the  Christian  force 
numbered  about  nine  thousand  men,  or  as  one 
to  four  of  the  enemy.  The  siege,  even  more 
famous  than  the  siege  of  Ehodes,  lasted  four 
months.  How  sanguinary  it  waa  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  Turks  were 
reduced  to  a  quarter  of  their  number,  and 
the  defenders  to  six  hundred.  Valour  and  a 
reckless  disregard  of  life  were  equal  on  both 
sides  ;  but  the  fanaticism  of  the  Moslem,  iU- 
directed  and  badly  armed,  was  no  match  for 


the  iron  endurance  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
Jolm,  lead  by  the  bean  ideal  of  a  soidier- 
nionk  in  the  person  of  the  Grand  Master, 
and  aided  by  every  device  of  military  science 
known  to  the  age.  The  fiercest  fighting 
raged  round  St.  Elmo,  at  the  point  of  Mount 
Scebberaa,  on  which  Valetta  and  its  beautifnl 
suburb  Floriana  now  stand.  Every  day  it 
was  able  to  hold  ont  was  a  day  gahied  to  the 
defenders  of  the  island  as  a  whole  ;  hence 
there  was  no  thought  of  surrender  even 
when  it  waa  completely  isolated  and  the 
walls  were  honeycombed  with  the  enemy's 
shot.  "  Hold  the  fort  or  die  fighting!  "  was 
La  Valette's  commaud,  and  the  Knights 
obeyed  it  to  the  letter.  Every  attack  of  the 
frenzied  Moslems  left  them  weaker,  until 
there  came  a  night  which  they  knew  to  be 
their  last.  Assembling  in  the  little  chapel, 
they  confessed  to  one  another  and  received 
the  sacrament.  Then,  worn  out  with  want 
of  rest  and  ceaseless  effort,  each  man  went 
back  to  his  post  and  waited.  At  sunrise  tlie 
Turks  rushed  to  the  attack  in  overwhelming 
numbei-s,  and  the  Knights,  dealing  terrible 
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destruction  to  the  last,  were  all  killed.  But 
St.  Elmo,  befoi-e  which  the  flower  of  the 
Ottoman  army  had  gone  down,  was  dearly 
purchased.  As  Mustapha  stood  among  its 
ruins  and  looked  Qfsr<m  the  harbour  at  the 
massive  battlemente  of  St.  Angelo  and  St. 
Michael,  still  to  be  taken,  lie  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  "  What  will  the  parent  cost  us, 
wlien  the  child  has  been  gained  at  so  fciirful 
a  price  ?  "  In  truth  the  siege  was  pracfcicaliy 
at  an  end  ;  for  though  it  di'aggcd  on  day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week,  the  heart  of 
the  Turks  was  taken  out  of  them  by  the 
heroic  defence  of  St.  Elmo.  On  hearing 
that  reinforcements  were  expecLed  by  the 
Knights,  Mustapha  abandoned  the  enterprise 
as  hopeless,  and  with  the  wreck  of  the 
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mightiest  fleet  and  army  ever  sent  by  the 
Ottoman  Empire  across  the  seas,  he  set  sail 
for  Constantinople. 

All  Europe  rejoiced.  Not  only  were  the 
maritime  nations  of  the  "West  freed  from 
the  depredations  of  Algerine  pirates  on  their 
commerce,  but  the  boundary  of  the  Tm'kish 
dominions  was  fixed.  Not  so  long  before 
the  Moslem  had  advanced  as  far  as  Vienna, 
and  threatened  to  ovemin  Austria.  From 
such  a  fate  she,  and  all  Western  Europe  with 
her,  was  saved  by  the  defence  of  Malta. 
It  was  the  last  great  military  achieve- 
ment of  the  Knights,  as  it  marked  the 
beginning  of  Turkish  decline.  By  another 
century,  so  corrupt  and  luxurious  had  the 
Order   become,   that   the  Mediterranean 


swarmed  with  Algerine  and  Barbary  pirates  ; 
by  yet  another  it  had  so  completely  outHved 
the  pui-pose  of  its  existence  as  to  fall  a  prey 
to  the  French  without  a  struggle  in  1798.  In 
admiration  of  the  strength  of  the  place,  and 
contempt  of  the  treason  and  cowardice  which 
had  surrendered  it,  one  of  Napoleon's  officers 
exclaimed,  "  It  was  well  that  someone  was 
within  to  open  the  gates  for  us.  We  should 
have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  entering 
the  town  had  it  been  entirely  empty  !  " 

For  three  months  only  did  the  Frencli 
hold  their  prize.  Then,  disgusted  with  the 
tyranny  and  licentiousness  of  their  new 
masters,  and  outraged  by  their  plunder  of 
churches  and  public  buildings,  especially  the 
old  cathedral  at  Citt^  Vecchia,  flie  Maltese 
rose,  and  having 
driven  the  whole  of 
the  French  force 
into  Valetta,  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  it, 
on  shore  with  the 
aid  of  Neapolitan 
troops,  on  sea  with 
the  aid  of  British 
men-of-war,  under 
Captain  Ball. 
Nelson,  on  his  way 
home  after  the 
battle  of  the  Nile, 
made  arrangements 
for  prosecuting  the 
siege  vigorously. 
Nevertheless,  the 
hrave  and  soldierly 
(! eneral  Vanbois 
held  out  for  two 
yeai^,  when,  des- 
pairing of  rein- 
forcements from 
France,  and  literally 
starving,  he  was  forced  to  surrender.  On 
September  5,  1800,  the  English  entered 
Valetta  for  the  first  time,  and  the  red 
cross  of  St.  George,  instead  of  the  white 
cross  of  St.  John,  floated  above  the 
historic  battlements  of  St.  Angelo.  The 
Peace  of  Amiens,  however,  stijwlated  that 
the  island  was  to  he  restored  to  the  Order  of 
St.  John.  At  this  the  Maltese  lodged  such 
an  emphatic  protest  with  the  English 
Governor  that  he  delayed  giving  effect  to 
the  Treaty,  which  Napoleon  made  a  pretext 
for  renewing  the  war.  Maltji  remained  in 
British  hands  until  18H,  when,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Powers,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  its  possession  was 
confirmed  to  England  by/tke  Treatf  of  Paris. 
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In  all  the  three  tbonsaiid  years  of  its 
history  no  other  of  its  many  Iin]>erial 
masters  used  Malta  to  such  effective  purpose 
as  England  does  to-day.  Only  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  8C[uare  miles  in  area,  it  is  one 
of  the  smallest  jewels  in  the  King's  Imperial 
Crowu,  yet  withal  it  shines  with,  a  brilliancy 
escelied'by  none.  To  understand  the  reason 
one  has  merely  to  glanee  at  its  position  on 
the  map.  It  dominates  all  tlie  maritime 
States  of  Southern  Europe,  and  stands  mid- 
way between  Marseilles  and  Constantinople. 
The  commerce  of  "Western  Europe  with  the 
East  is  borne  past  its  shores.  It  is  sixty- 
eight  miles,  from  Sicily,  and  not  more  than 


two  hundred  from  the  coast  of  Tripoli. 
Hence  it  is  the  window  from  which  England 
surveys  the  Mediterranean,  as  St.  Petersburg 
is  the  window  from  which  Russia  siu:vey8 
Europe.  Valetta  has,  however,  the  advantage 
of  Cronstadt  from  a  strategical  point  of  view, 
and  is  quite  as  strongly  fortified.  Until  the 
discovery  of  America  and  the  Cape  route  to 
India,  ilalta  was  regarded  as  the  key  of  tlie 
Mediterranean,  and  its  possessor  supreme  on 
the  seas,  Witli  the  rise  of  the  Atlantic  as  a 
highway  of  commerce,  Gibraltar  has  taken 
its  place  ;  but  Malta  has  gained  rather  than 
lost  by  the  change.  She  has  become  warden 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  with  the  opening 
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of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  strongest  link  iu  the 
chain  which  connects  Great  Britain  with 
India  and  the  East.  She  is,  in  truth,  a  queen 
commanding  the  birgcsfc  and  greatest  sea  in 
the  world,  as  well  els  the  coasts  of  three 
continents. 

■  Unlike  the  Eock,  Malta  is  not  a  Colony. 
It  is  ])nrely  a  naval  and  military  station. 
With  the  steady  growth  of  modem  fleets, 
and  their  dependence  on  ports  of  call,  the 
invention  of  destructive  engines  of  war, 
whose  effectiveness  has  yet  to  be  proved,  and 
the  lack  of  practical  experience  in  naval 
warfare  under  modern  conditions,  the 
importance  of  this  tiny  little  sentinel,  2,500 
miles  distant  from  England,  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  As  a  base  of  operations  and 
sanatorium  for  the  sick  and  wounded  iu  the 
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Crimean  war,  it  was  iiu'alnable  :  and  slujnld 
the  Empire  to-day  be  attacked  eitlier  from 
the  East  or  the  West,  it  would  play  the 
same  significant  part.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
centre  of  vast  interests.  All  the  nations  of 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Germany  and 
the  ^Torthern  Peninsulas,  look  out  on  the 
Mediterranean  or  on  tlie  seas  which  are  \m% 
of  it.  In  the  East  is  a  "Siek  Man"  iu 
Turkey.  In  the  West  is  anotlier  in  Morocco. 
More  than  one  nation  is  in  decay  in  the 
North.  Vast  changes  are  about  to  take  place 
in  Asia  Minor,  owing  to  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  the  Euphrates  Valley  railway. 
Napoleon  once  boasted  lie  would  twvn  the 
Mediterranean  into  a  French  lake,  and 
Erance,  at  the  pi^sent  moment,  is  in 
possession  of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  besides  her 
own  Mediterranean  territory.    Her  aim,  of 


course,  is  to  extend  her  North  African 
Empire  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  one  side  and 
to  Egypt  on  the  other.    With  Tangiers  in 

her  hands  she  would  tlien  be  able  to  menace 
Gibraltar ;  with  Tripoli  in  her  hands  she 
would  be  able  to  menace  Mallsi.  Her  efforts 
would,  however,  have  been  iu  vain,  only  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbiny  played 
into  her  hands  by  giving  her  a  free  hand  in 
Tunis  and  Algeria  ;  but  the  day  of  England's 
graceful  concessions  is  past,  and  so  Morocco 
and  Tripoli  are  taking  front  rank  among  the 
international  questions  oi  the  future.  In 
the  hands  of  France  either  territory  would 
threaten  our  line  of  communications  to  the 
Suez  Caiial  and  to  the  East.  This  country 
can  never  permit  an  unfriendly  Power  to 
occupy  tlie  mainland  exactly  opposite  Malta, 
or,  in  other  words, 
to  place  itself  so  as 
to  look  into  our 
Medite  r  rane  an 
window. 

Nor  does  Malta's 
importance  end 
witli  its  strategical 
possibilities.  It  is 
a  valuable  sana- 
torium for  troops 
employed  iu  the 
Orient,  and  as  a 
coaling-station  for 
vessels  bound  east- 
ward from  Western 
Europe  it  is  without 
a  rival.  Nowhere 
else  along  the  route 
— not  even  at  Port 
'Said — can  sliips  be 
coaled  so  well,  so 
quickly,  or  so  cheaply.  Since  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy  other  ports  have  entered  the 
running,  but  so  far  Malta,  thanks  to  her 
ever-safe  harbours  and  active  water-front 
labourers,  has  been  more  than  able  to  liold 
her  own.  That  it  is  one  of  the  few  great  ports 
of  call  in  the  world  is  proved  by  statistics. 
Over  six  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  are 
atmnally  imported  for  use  and  re-exportation. 
In  1898  nearly  eight  thousand  vessels  entered 
Grand  Harbour,  representing  a  tonnage  of 
six  minions,  figures  which,  since  1870,  have 
increased  threefold.  In  war  time  not  the 
least  among  Malta's  many  advantages,  from 
tlie  naval  point  of  view,  will  be  her  facilities 
for  coaling  and  victualling  warships  rapidly. 

Valetta  was  founded  by  and  named  after 
La  Valette,  the  heroic  drfeiidet  c^Uie  island 
in  1565.     It  ySWac^^fdS^ga^d  in 
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possession  of  the  Turks  by  the  destruction  of  tage.  Originally  it  was  intended  to  level  the 
Fort  St.  Elmo,  a  position  which  enabled  sloping  sides  to  a  platform  of  rock ;  but 
them  to  attack  Fort  St.  Angelo  with  advan-     hearing  that  Solyman  was  preparing  fresh 
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armaments,  the  Knights  abandoned  the  task 
before  it  was  half  finished,  in  order  to  build 
the  city  and  fortifications  on  the  weakest 
point  of  their  previous  lino  of  defence.  To 
this  circumsUmcc  is  due  one  of  the  new 
capital's  most  curious  fcatnres.  "While  the 
streets  running  from  cast  to  west  are  level, 
those  that  lead  to  the  water  front  on  either 
side  are  stairways,  and  only  passable  on  foot. 
Hence,  to  reach  the  Marina  of  G  rand 
Harbour,  or  the  landing-places  of  Quaran- 
tine Harbour,  a  horseman  or  vehicle  must 
make  a  detour  of  over  a  mile. 

From  any  point  of  view  Valctta  is 
picturesque  ;  but  from  the  Baracca.,  a  court, 
open  to  the  sky  and  surrounded  by  noble 
arches,  on  the  highest  ramparts,  it  is  unique. 
No  other  city  has  snch  a  fascinating  in- 
dividuality ;  no  other  city  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  mediaeval  and  aggressively  modern. 
It  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land,  dividing  twin 
harbours,  and  is  about  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea  where  its  foundations  are 
highest.  The  point  is  crowned  by  the  white 
battlements  of  St.  Elmo,  which  is  so  strongly 
fortified  as  to  require  in  war  time  two 
regiments  of  artillery  and  one  of  infantry  to 
man  it.  Opposite,  on  one  side  is  Fort 
Eicasoli,  and  on  the  other  Fort  Tigne,  so 
that  these  three  forts  are  all  in  a  line  at 
the  sea  front.  "Within  Grand  Harliour  lie 
Yittoriosa  and  Senglea,  with  which  are 
associated  most  of  the  historical  memories  of 
the  city.  Here,  also,  are  the  docks  and 
vicfcualling-yaids,  arsenal,  naval  hospital  and 
cnstora-house.  Beyond  the  narrow  entrance 
sparkle  the  blue  ■waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Floriana,  named  after  the  engineer  who 
designed  its  fortifications,  is  separated  from 
the  city  by  a  ditch  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock 
and  spanned  by  a  drawbridge.  Originally 
intended  to  protect  Valetta  from  the  land 
side,  it  extends  from  Quarantine  to  Grand 
Harbour,  and  is  nearly  a  thousand  yards  long, 
sixty  feet  deep,  and  thirty  wide.  Out  of 
the  solid  rock,  too,  are  cut  granaries  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  wheat  and  other  stores 
in  case  of  siege.  Floriana  might  have  been 
named  for  its  beautiful  gardens,  its  flowers, 
and  its  mazes  of  verdure. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Malta 
is  the  most  advanced  European  outpost  on 
England's  road  to  India,  there  is  always  a 
certain  number  of  troops  quartered  there 
called  the  "  Indian  contingent,"  which,  in 
the  event  of  trouble,  are  already  halfway  to 
the  scene  of  action.  The  strength  of  the 
entire*  garrison  is  about  eight  thousand 
men. 


An  unappreciative  critic  once  described 
M  al  ta  as  "an  in  habited  quarry . "  The 
inhabitants  call  it  "  Fior  de  Mundo," 
"the  flower  of  the  world."  Truth  lies 
midway  between  these  extremes.  The 
island  is  formed  of  yellow  limestone, 
whose  only' relief  is  the  blue  Mediterranean, 
which  runs  up  into  the  land  in  bays  and 
harbours.  Trees  and  verdure  exposed  to 
the  sea  air  wither  away,  so  that  all  the 
gardens  and  orchards  are  sheltered  by  high 
walls wOiich  enclose  the  smallest  possible  space. 
Nevertheless,  the  soil,  brought  from  Sicily  in 
boats,  is  extremely  fertile.  No  other  people, 
not  even  the  Chinese,  excel  the  Maltese  as 
gardeners.  They  grow  excellent  oranges, 
figs,  and  olives,  besides  early  potatoes  for  the 
English  market,  grain,  and  cotton.  As  a 
people  they  are  thrifty,  sober,  patient,  and 
capable  of  great  endui'ance— qualities  which 
they  inherit  with  their  Arab  blood.  To  the 
same  source  may  be  traced  their  almost 
fanatical  religious  faith,  which  makes  them 
the  most  devoted  children  of  the  Church  to 
be  found  in  Europe.  They  are  very  poor, 
owing  to  the  steady  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation on  an  island  whose  area  is  extremely 
limited— so  poor  are  they,  indeed,  that  the 
English  penny  is  divided  into  twelfths, 
called  grain,  for  their  benefit.  As  sailors 
they  are  admirable,  and  the  Maltese  Regi- 
ment, raised  for  the  defence  of  the  island, 
is  regarded  as  highly  as  the  infantry  raised 
by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  1565. 

From  May  to  November  the  climate  of 
Malta  is  detestable.  A  burning  sun  beats 
down  on  the  yellow  limestone  of  the 
the  country  and  the  yellow  bniidings  of  the 
towns.  Hot  winds  from  Africa,  laden  with 
dust,  search  every  corner  with  enervating 
effect,  and  everyone  who  can  do  it  leaves 
Valetta,  so  that  during  the  summer  months 
the  Strada  Keale  is  a  desert.  From  November 
to  May  the  climate  is  delightful;  hence 
the  growing  popularity  of  Malta  as  a 
health  resort  for  invalids  unable  to  stand  the 
severity  of  an  English  winter.  Moreover,  as 
a  place  of  interest  the  island  is  well  worth  a 
visit.  The  old  capital,  Citta  Vecchia,  with  its 
evidences  of  Koroan  occupation,  the  Grand 
Palace  of  the  Knights,  now  the  residence  of 
the  Governor,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John, 
with  its  wonderful  mosaic  pavement,  pictures 
and  tapestries,  tombs  and  catacombs,  a  flne 
library  and  armoury,  besides  a  thousand 
other  relics  of  the  past,  lend  Malta  a  charm 
second  only  to  the  famous  cities  of  Italy. 
As  a  European  city  under  an  African  sky 
it  is  unrivalled.  Hosted  by  GoOglc 
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BRITISH  busi- 
ness barometer 
had  been  stead- 
ily falling  for 
some  time,  but 
when  it  reached 
Stormy,  it  went 
down  with 
stumbles  and 
bounds.  In 
Bradford,  where 
men  work 
largely  on  o\'er- 
drat't,  there  were 
signals  on  every  liili  which  pointed  to  a 
general  collapse.  Prices  of  wool,  and  yam, 
and  stock  genei'ally,  shrank  like  ice  in 
sunshine.  Men  who  on  their  balance-sheets 
of  a  month  before  counted  themselves  as 
moderately  affluent,  now  saw  Ruin  gibbering 
at  them.  A  pestilence  of  bankruptcy  swept 
the  town.  Hardly  any  of  the  small  men 
escaped.  Even  the  biggest  were  badly 
shaken.  It  was  grimly  said  on  'Change  that 
the  Official  Receiver's  was  the  only  concern 
in  the  town  running  full  time. 

Hophni  Asquith,  of  the  dashing,  pushing, 
thriving  firm  of  Thompson  and  Asquith, 
found  himself  left  alone  in  sole  charge,  and 
very  soon  lost  his  head.  lie  saw  things  go 
from  'bad  to  worse,  and  watched  firm  after 
firm  in  which  they  were  heavily  implicated 
come  toppling  down  like  autumn  leaves  in  a 
breeze  ;  and  in  the  stress  of  arranging  for 
salvage  of  the  wreck,  he  lost  his  health.  An 
epidemic  of  measles  had  been  nmning 
through  the  niill-haiids  ;  then  the  Asquith 
children  got  it ;  and  finally  Hophni  himself, 
who  was  a  man  of  no  stamina,  and  who  was 
just  then  more  run  down  than  usual,  got 
bowled  over  -with  the  ridiculous,  childish 
complaint. 

In  less  of  a  commercial  crisis,  or  with  his 
partner  at  home,  Hophni  Asquith  would  have 
taken  the  wise  course  and  submitted  to  the 
stereotyped  treatment.    But  he  was  a  man 
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who  knew  only  how  to  win  ;  he  could  not 
take  losses  without  dropping  his  nerve  ;  and 
he  felt  also  that  he  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
affairs  by  his  paitner,  and  had  no  one  in  the 
office  who  could  iu  the  least  take  his  place. 
As  a  consequence  lie  tried  to  put  the  measles 
on  one  side,  and,  as  a  natural  result  of  this 
cavalier  treatment,  the  measles  in  their 
revenge  very  nearly  killed  him, 

T.  Thompson,  the  brain  of  the  firm,  was 
in  America,  and  so,  with  Hophni  incapaci- 
tated, Fortune,  who  happened  to  be  in  one 
of  her  most  impish  moods  just  then,  simply 
played  ducks  and  drakes  with  credits  and 
assets. 

In  blissful  unconsciousness  of  all  this 
domestic  turmoil,  Mr.  Thomas  Thompson 
toured  the  United  States,  arranging  agencies, 
and  making  local  merchants  acquainted  with 
the  New  York  house  which  Messrs.  Thompson 
and  As(piith,  merchants,  had  established  to 
sell  the  goods  of  M^rs.  Thompson  and 
Asquith,  manufacturers.  The  war  between 
Korth  and  South  was  just  over  ;  the  country 
was  licking  its  wounds  and  getting  into  its 
stride  again  ;  and  the  Morrill  tariff,  wliich 
had  practically  prohibited  ail  textile  trade 
with  Great  Britain,  was  struck  off  the  statute 
list.  The  Democratic  party  was,  for  tiie  time 
being,  coquetting  with  Free  Trade.  America 
just  then  was  not  far-seeing  enough  to  grasp 
what  high  protection  could  do  for  her 
manufactories. 

Tom  did  not  compete  with  the  other 
Yorkshire  firms  who  already  imported  fine 
stuffs,  and  catered  for  the  clothing  of  the 
few.  He  decided  that  the  many^ — ^who  still 
remained  unprovided  for — were  quite  good 
enough  for  him.  They  wanted  cheaper 
material,  but  the  percentage  of  profit  which 
it  would  stand  was  quite  as  great,  and  the 
demand  was  about  one  thousand  times  as 
big.  There  were  fewer  rich  people  in  the 
States  then  than  in  this  era  of  tne  Trusts, 
and  Thompson  and  Asquith  were  quite  open 
to  making  their  quiet  seventy-five  per  cent, 
on  showy  cheap  fabrics,  which  anyone  with 
the  least  amount  of  good  taste  would  turn 
up  the  nose  at.  AUow^oe  had  to  be  made, 
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of  courst;,  for  bad  debts,  ms  American  com-  diictioiis,  and  so  the  liouest  paid  for  tbeir 

mercial  morality  in  those  days  was  at  h  low  more  knavish  neighbours, 
ebb  ;  but  the  seventy-five  per  cent,  waa        Be  it  siiid,  however,  that  Tom  had  not 

especially  devised  to  counteract  these  re-  crossed  the  Western  Oc^^j^glj^n  pur- 
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suit  of  the  nimble  dolUir.  The  acquisition 
of  money  und  power  were  certiiinly  great 
objects  in  }us  life,  but  just  at  that  period  the 
winning  of  the  hand  of  Miss  iVIary  Norreya 
in  marriage  appeared  to  him  an  even 
greater  necessity.  He  had  tiret  come  across 
Miss  Norreys  by  accident ;  he  intended  that 
her  further  cultivation  should  be  a  matter  of 
des^n.  But  here  caste  stepped  in  and  set 
up  an  enormous  barrier.  The  girl  was  the 
descendsmt  of  a  long  line  of  country  j^entlo- 
folk  ;  Ton}  was  a  mere  collier's  whelp.  In 
Mr.  Norreys'  eyes  he  was  certainly  noiivpau, 
and  only  [)rol)k'matically  rich.  Mr.  Norreys 
saw  no  dignity  whatever  in  labour,  and  con- 
sidered that  Consols  and  I^and  were  the  only 
securities  worth  recognising.  None  of  his 
people  had  ever  been  mixed  up  with  trade, 
and  he  would  be  not-exactly-blessed  if  he  let 
any  of  tliem  begin  in  his  time.  Tom  might 
take  himself  and  his  aspirations  to  the  Devil ; 
and  as  for  Miss  Mary  Norreys,  she  preserved 
a  face  of  iiiiniflled  composure,  as  though  the 
subject  were  entirely  beneath  her  concern  ; 
and  Torn  loved  her  for  it. 

This  was  no  sentence  delivered  in  so  many 
words.  Tom  had  far  too  much  tact  to  let 
matters  come  t©  an  open  fracas.  The 
Norreys  shootings  and  fishing  had  been  let, 
and  Tom  had  rented  them ;  he  had  taken  a 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  and  furnished 
it  lavishly  ;  he  had  set  up  horses,  carriages, 
kennels,  cooks,  a  refrigerating  plant,  and  a 
highly  experienced  bntier.  He  asked  Nor- 
reys father  and  Norreys  son  to  shoot  with 
him,  and  dine,  and  they  did  both.  He 
repeated  the  dose  three  tunes  before  the 
invitation  was  returned.  And  in  this  pro- 
portion they  entertained  one  another  during 
the  shooting  season. 

All  Tom's  instincts  went  towards  a  quick 
settlement.  He  wanted  Mary  Norreys 
badly  ;  he  wished  her  to  want  him  as  soon 
as  possible ;  so  that  then  they  might  get 
married  and  pash  on  with  the  business  of 
advancing  the  powei'  and  fortunes  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  Thompson.  But  he  recognised 
that  here  was  no  bargain  to  ho  pushed 
through  by  sheer  power  of  will  ;  his  tongue 
was  quick,  and  that  of  Mr.  Norreys  was 
slow ;  but  Mr.  Norreys'  drawl  somehow 
carried  a  power  with  it  that  Tom  could  not 
fail  to  recognise,  though  it  was  beyond  his 
art  to  reproduce  it. 

It  annoyed  him  to  wait ;  it  annoyed  him 
when  he  was  given  very  plainly  to  under- 
stand that  the  lady's  hand  was  probably  for 
another,  and  certainly  not  for  him  ;  but 
these  things  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  his 


desire  to  marry  her,  or  upset  his  coni  f.iitii 
that  one  day  or  another  he  would  bring  this 
thing  to  pass.  He  had  never  been  thwarted 
yet  in  aiiy  really  important  matter,  financial 
or  otherwise,  that  he  had  tirmiy  set  liis  mind 
on ;  it  had  grown  to  be  a  creed  with  him 
that  anything  within  sight  could  be  got, 
if  only  yott  tried  hard  enough  for  it ;  and  he 
did  not  intend  that  his  theories  should  be 
upset  by  a  matter  which  lay  so  entirely  near 
to  his  heart  as  this  marrying  of  Miss  Mary 
Norreys. 

It  is  prob:iV)le  that  in  the  end  Mr. 
Norreys  got  a  trifle  frightened  at  the  con- 
tinued sight  of  Tom's  big,  dogged  jaw,  and 
the  prevalent  rumours  of  his  hard  persistency, 
and  his  unbroken  success.  He  was  a  man 
who  took  a  heavy  pride  in  keeping  liis  family 
within  its  caste,  even  in  the  female  branches, 
and,  moreover,  he  was  a  man  who  took  no 
superfluous  risks.  So  one  day,  in  reply  to  an 
invitation  to  dine  and  shoot,  Tom  was 
informed  that  Mr.  Norreys  and  his  second 
daughter  Mary  had  gone  abroad  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

Inquiry  showed  that  the  destination  was 
America,  but  nothing  furtlicr  disclosed  itself. 
Mr.  Norreys  had  taken  particular  care  that 
his  route  should  not  be  advertised,  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  not  deciding  upon  one 
before  he  sailed. 

However,  America  in  those  days  was  a  far 
smaller  place  than  it  is  now,  and  Tom  wired 
to  Liverpool  for  a  berth  in  the  next  boat  and 
sailed  for  New  York  next  day.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  now  was  the  exact  moment  to 
push  the  American  branch  of  his  firm's 
business  into  active  life.  Hophni  Asquith 
quite  saw  the  point  of  this,  and  as  he  hiid  to 
be  left  in  charge  in  the  meanwhile,  Tom  sat 
with  him  in  the  office  during  the  remaining 
twenty  hours  he  had  in  England,  and  together 
they  talked  through  and  decided  on  the  policy 
of  Thompson  and  Asquith  for  the  next  six 
weeks,  with  what  seemed  to  them  a  micro- 
scopic thorouglniL'SS. 

Through  New  York,  if  they  had  reached 
that  port,  the  Norreys  had  j)assed  without 
trace,  but  Tom  put  on  a  couple  of  reliable 
men  to  find  out  for  him  their  movements, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  took  up  the  affairs  of 
his  business,  with  the  result  above  recorded. 

In  due  time  a  report  of  their  progiess 
reached  him.  They  had  lauded  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  after  a  week  in  Pennsylvania, 
had  gone  straight  down  South  to  visit  friends 
who  had  a  plantation  in  North  Carolina. 
Tom  got  the  news  in  BaltimorCj  and  took 
the  Gal's  that  uig}i^|fpr^.4&iiti^l^Qlc 
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As  be  sat  a  day  later  on  the  piazza  of  the 
l^uXtery  Hotel,  smoking  an  after  -  dinner 
eigar,  atid  looking  thonghtfnily  at  t!ic  blink- 
ing firefi  ies,  a  man  swnng  round  the  corner 
with  a  "  Fancy  seeing  yon  here  !  " 

"  Whjr,  Emmott  !  " 

"Oh,  it's  all  right  about  me.  I  live  out 
Arden  way  when  I'm  at  home,  though  that's 
been  seldom  this  last  fifteen  years." 

"  Are  your  people  the  Emmotbs  of  Bow- 
den's  Bluff,  by  any  chance  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Never  Uilk  to  me  of  coincidence  again. 
Who'd  have  thought  of  conjiecting  John 
Emmott,  yarn  merchant,  of  Berlin,  with 
these  people  here  !  Why,  man,  I  didn't  even 
know  you  were  a  Yank." 

"  I'm  not,  thank  God  !  I'm  a  Southerner." 

"  Beg  your  pardon.  Being  a  mere 
Enjfflishman,  I  don't  quite  understand  your 
distmctions  in  this  country  yet.  Bat  you 
didn't  take  much  interest  in  the  war,  did 
yon  ?  " 

John  Emmott  flushed.  "  You've  got  on 
to  a  rather  delicate  subject,  bat  as  you're 
down  here,  perhaps  I'd  better  explain.  I 
didn't  iigrec  with  local  Llieoi'ies  on  siave- 
holding  when  I  was  a  youngster,  and  .ho  they 
took  me  down  from  Harvard,  and,  in  fact,  I 
more  or  less  got  the  dirty  kick-out.  That's 
the  way  I  dnfted  to  Germany.  When  the 
war  came,  I  just  wanted  to  get  back  to  my 
country  more  bad  than  you  can  think.-  But 
I  couldn't  fight  for  the  South,  as  I  still  didn't 
like  what  was  the  essence  of  their  theories, 
and  I  waan't  going  to  be  a  renegade  and  fight 
against  them.  So  I  stayed  on  in  Berlin  and 
bought  Bradford  yarns.  But,"  he  added 
with  a  sigh,  "  the  mischief  isn't  over  yet,  and 
I've  come  to  see  if  T  can't  help  straighten 
things  out  a  bit.  The  old  people  have  seen 
a  heap  of  trouble,  and,  well,  they're  old,  and 
I'm  the  only  son  they've  left.  They  haven't 
invited  me,  mind  you.  I  gu^  if  they've 
lost  everything  else,  they've  their  pride  left 
still.  But  I've  a  notion  if  I  came  back  as 
t!ie  prodigal  son,  they'd  be  pleased  enough  to 
provide  the  veal." 

"  Pretty  those  fireflies  are,  snapi)iiig  away 
under  the  trees.  I'd  like  to  meet  your  people. 
May  I  drive  over  when  you're  settled  in  ?  " 

"  Now,  why  the  deuce  do  you  say  that  ? 
You  take  no  sentimental  interest  in  the 
South.  Your  sympathies  are  with  the 
Northerners,  if  you  take  any  interest  in  the 
counta:y  at  all.  And  besides,  from  what  I 
know  of  you  myself,  and  from  what  I've 
heard  of  you  in  Bradford,  it's  a  sure  thing 
you  don't  do  anything  unless  T.  Thompson 


is  to  make  some  dollars  over  it.  Now,  what 
do  you  want  out  of  niy  poor  old  people  iu 
their  trouble?    What's  your  little  game  ?  " 

"  Don't  get  angry,  and  I'll  make  a  small 
confession.  It  is  not  your  people  I  want  to 
meet  at  all.  But  they  have  some  guests  just 
now  who  interest  me  vei'y  much  indeed." 

John  Emmott  leaned  forward  in  his  rocker 
and  tapped  Tom  on  the  knee.  "  'Say,  I  don't 
know  whether  you  are  talking  quite  inno- 
cently, or  whether  you  are  tackling  a  very 
dangerous  job.  But  if  you'll  tiike  the  cinch 
from  me,  you'll  go  back  North  and  get  on 
with  your  ordinary  business.  You  won"t  find 
it  healthy  out  at  Arden  if  you're  going  there 
for  empty  amusement ;  and  if  you've  taken 
on  some  job  for  your  friends  the  Yankees, 
you'll  find  this  neighbourhood  very  sickly 
indeed.  Just  remember  that  the  white  men 
round  here  are  all  ruined,  and  they're  feeling 
pretty  desperate  just  now  ;  and  I,  well,  I'm 
not  John  Emmott  of  Berlin  just  now.  I'm 
a  Southerner." 

Tom  listened  unmoved.  "  It's  >Ir.  and 
Miss  Korreys  I  want  to  sec." 

"  IIow  did  you  know  they  were  staying  at 
Bowden's  Bluff  ?  It's  news  to  me.  You 
seem  to  know  a  good  deal." 

"  Well,"  said  Tom,  with  a  grim  smile,  "  as 
you  appear  to  think  I'm  trying  to  force  my 
way  into  your  house  for  some  suspicious 
motive  which  I  haven't  arrived  at  yet, 
perhaps  it's  only  due  for  me  to  tell  you  that 
niy  one  object  is  to  marry  Miss  Norreys.  I 
can't  afford  to  let  any  time  slip  by.  I  hear 
she  is  practically  engaged  to  another  man 
whom  her  father  arranged  for  her  to  meet 
on  the  steamer  coming  oat,  and  I'm  going  to 
knock  him  out  of  the  running,  if  I  have  to 
upset  half  America  to  do  it." 

John  Emmott  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  If  you  will  go,  you  will,  and  there's  an  end 
of  it.  I  know  you're  a  lot  too  pig-headed  to 
change  your  mind  through  any  argument 
of  mine,  if  you  have  made  up  your  mind  on 
the  matter.  But  if  trouble  comes,  and  you 
find  yourself  iu  the  middle  of  it,  don't  say  T 
haven't  warned  you.  And,"  he  added,  in  a 
harder  voice,  "  if  the  trouble  does  come,  and 
we  find  ourselves  on  opposite  sides,  don't 
think  that  because  I  have  known  yon  in 
Europe,  I  shall  refi'ain  from  shooting  you 
here." 

"  I  can  tell  you  in  a  moment  which  side  I 
shall  be  on,  and  that  is  the  side  favoured  by 
Miss  Norreys.  I  don't  know  which  that  is, 
and  I  do  not  remarkably  care.    As  for  your 

suggestion  of  shooting,  I'll  take  the  hint 
and  provide  myself,  with,  ^^ago^tjf^^morrow. 
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Anrl  now,  suppose  we  change  tlie  subject. 
TcU  ine,  will  you,  wliat  sport  there  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  ?  You've  wild  turkeys  here, 
haven't  you  ?  I'd  like  much  bo  a  couple 
or  80,  if  it  could  be  managed." 

On  the  afternoon  of  next  day,  Mr.  Thomas 
Thompson,  spruce  in  person,  and  neatly 
booted,  rode  out  on  a  hired  horse  with  a 
hard  uiouth  and  a  bullet-clipped  ear.  He 
had  !■  shot-gun  on  a  sling  over  his  shoulder, 
and  two  hundred  12-bore  cartridges  in  a 
neat  roll  over  the  pommel  of  his  saddle. 
When  he  was  alone,  and  riding  down  a  track 
between  high  woods,  he  pulled  a  miniature 
from  his  pocket  and  nodded  +o  it  cheerily. 
*'  I'm  going  to  have  you,  you  know,"  lie  said, 
"  so  you  might  as  well  give  in  wittout 
further  trouble.  Eh !  lassie,  but  you  are  a 
beauty !  You  are  worth  the  fighting  for. 
And  yet,  so  far,  the  only  things  tangible  I've 
got  to  remind  me  of  you  are  a  picture  and  a 
stuffed  trout.  Well,  I  guess  they're  enough, 
and  1  could  do  without  even  those  at  a 
piTich.  I'm  not  Ukely  to  foi-get  you  this 
side  of  eternity." 

When  he  came  out  into  Arden  village 
beside  the  railroad  track,  he  met  a  pai'ty  of 
negro  militia  shuffling  along  through  the 
dust,  and  tliey,  after  the  custom  of  that 
unhappy  period,  pelted  him  with  imper- 
tinences. Tom  had  never  troubled  himself 
about  colour  questions  before,  but  somehow, 
at  tlie  sight  of  some  of  their  brute-like  faces, 
his  gorge  rose  within  him.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  South  was  beginning  to  sink  in.  But 
one  thing  puzzled  him.  "Why  should  they 
hail  him  as  "  mo'  Ku  KIus  trash  "  ?  W^hat 
was  this  Ku  Klux  ?  He  had  heard  of  it 
several  times  within  the  last  day  or  two,  but 
whenever  he  asked  for  explanation,  he  could 
only  get  a  stare  and  an  evasion.  From 
John  Emmott  in  particular  his  question  drew 
forth  something  very  like  rudeness.  "  If 
you  don't  know  what  the  Ku  Klux  is,  you'll 
do  quite  well  without  being  told.  If  you  do 
know,  you've  come  to  the  wrong  man  here  if 
you're  trying  to  pump  me  for  further 
pointers." 

It  was  seldom  he  could  let  his  hard- 
mouthed  old  troop-horse  go  beyond  a  walk. 
The  roads  over  which  he  travelled  had  been 
cut  up  with  the  passage  of  guns  and  the 
heavy  transport  of  an  army,  and  no  one 
thought  of  repairing  them.  This  annoyed 
him,  because,  in  the  first  instance,  he  was 
always  a  man  who  liked  quick  movement ; 
and,  in  the  second,  he  was  vaguely  con- 
scious of  some  disturbing  influence  in  the 
air.   He  was  nervona  about  the  safety  of 


Miss  Norreys.  He  wanted  to  be  at  hsind 
ready  to  look  after  her.  He  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  be  nervous  about 
anybody  before. 

The  attitude,  too,  of  the  various  people 
he  asked  his  way  from  was  not  reassuring. 
When  he  inquired  for  Arden,  they  just 
pointed  listlessly  enough  ;  when  be  men- 
tioned liowden's  Bluff,  they  stared  at  him 
inquiringly;  when  he  added  the  name  of 
Colonel  Emmott,  the  blacks  cursed  hiui,  and 
the  whites  usually  threw  in  a  word  of  warning. 
"  1  suppose  you  know  what  you're  about  ?  " 
was  their  usual  question.  But  one  loan  tar- 
heeler  was  more  open.  "  'Say,  you're  liable 
to'n  attack  of  chiUs-an' -fever  daown  at  the. 
Kernel's  to-day.  You  pull  raound,  sonny, 
and  get  away  back  ! "  Tom  stuck  out  his 
jaw  and  rode  on. 

When  he  came  to  it,  the  once  prosperous 
plantation  was  a  sufficiently  dismal  sight. 
Here  and  there  sorghum,  corn,  or  tobacco 
grew  with  uncultivated  rankness  ;  but  the 
zig^^ag  snalic-feiices  wore  derailed  or  spread 
level  with  the  ground  ;  and  in  many  places 
secondary-growth  forest  sprouted  slioidder 
high.  The  ^louse  itself — a  fine  building  of 
stone,  raised  a  man's  height  above  the  ground 
on  stone  piers — had  escaped  fire  and  shot ; 
but  neglect  and  the  climate  had  marked  it 
with  terrible  fingers.  It^  piazzas  were  mere 
jungles  of  trumpet  and  catorba  vhies  ;  the 
shutters  of  the  windows  limped  on  single 
hinges  ;  the  gajs  in  the  cockled  grey 
shingles  were  an  invitation  to  the  jays  and 
the  squirrels. 

There  was  the  faint  smell  of  wood-smoke 
somewhere  in  the  air,  but  no  reek  came 
from  the  chimneys,  and  from  the  front  of 
the  house  no  trace  of  recent  human  occupa- 
tion betrayed  itself.  Tom  moved  np  to  the 
entrance-steps  on  his  xmeasy-gaited  horse, 
and  looked  sharply  about  him.  Hornets 
were  building  their  clay-pencil  nests  in 
the  angles  of  the  front  door's  panels.  A 
lithe  black  snake  flickered  away  under  the 
foundation -pillars  of  the  house,  like  the  hish 
of  a  vanishing  whip. 

Tom  made  no  attempt  at  this  unpromising 
door.  He  wheeled  his  horse  with  intention 
to  circle  the  house  and  try  if  the  back  offered 
more  hospitality.  But  round  the  first  angle 
he  stopped,  chuckled,  and  swung  off  his 
hat.  Miss  Mary  Norreys  was  displayed  in 
a  string  hammock  between  two  of  the  posts 
of  tlie  piazza. 

She  coloured  a  little  and  nodded  to 
him. 

"  You  expected  me,  of  course  ?  "  he  asked. 
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"Tom  sent  them,  iii  reLurii,  two  chiiryts  ui  uuuiljer  nix," 


She  answered  this  rather  Jesuitically — 
"  Papa  didn't." 

"  iEmmott  did  say  I  was  coming,  tiien  ? " 
"  He  brought  the  news  this  morning. 

Papa  weut  away  yesterday,  over  to  Teimtjssee. 
If  he  had  known  of  your  aiTival,  I'm  sure 
he  would  have  sfeiycd  to  receive  you." 

Tom  chuckled.  "  1  suppose  1  should  take 
his  sudden  exit  from  England  as  some  kind 
of  compliment  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  connection  ? .  He  came  out 
to  see  Colonel  Eramott,  who  ia  an  old  friend 
of  his.    I  didn't  know  you  even  knew  the 

Emraotts  "  Miss  Norreys  had  a  twinkle 

in  her  eye. 

"  Oh,  John  Emmottis  an  old  acquaintance 
of  mine.  Didn't  he  tell  you  ?  Perhaps  not, 
though  ;  he  seems  in  a  queer  mood  just  uow. 
By  the  way— sudden  thought— did  John 


"But  they 


Bmmott  come  out 
in  the  same  boat 
with  vou  ?  " 
"  No  ;  why  ?  " 
"  Because,"  said 
Tom  coolly,  "I'm 
told  there  y^m  a 
man  in  that  boat 
who  seems  to  be  in 
niy  way,  and  if 
there  is  anyone  I 
have  got  to  put 
my  heel  on — or,  if 
necessary,  shoot — 
I  should  prefer 
that  it  was  not  an 
old  friend." 

Mary  Norreys 
pulled  herself  out 
of  the  hammock 
and  stood  facing 
h  i  ni,  w i th  the 
piazza  rail  and  its 
sLi'aggle  of  trmnpet 
vine  between  them. 
"  Mr.  Thompson,  I 
don't  pretend  to 
m  isund  erstand  you, 
but  please  remem- 
ber that  I  resent 
this.  I  do  not  know 
what  rumours  you 
may  have  heard, 
t)ut  I  may  toll  you 
t,hat  the  person  you 
talk  about  is  no 
more  to  me  than — 
than  vou  are." 

"That's  all  right, 
tlien,"   said  Tom 
told  me  you  were 


bluntly, 
engaged.' 

She  bit  her  lip  and  flushed.  "  Your  infor- 
mation seems  surprisingly  accurate.  We 
were  engaged.  Wc  are  not  now.  When 
Mr.— when  he  heard  we  were  coming  to 
Colonel  Emniott's,  he  objected.  There  was 
something  in  Colonel  Euimott's  political 
opinions  he  did  not  like.  So  my,  father 
broke  it  ofp.  The  engagement  was  my 
father's  wish  from  the  beginning." 

Tom  rubbed  a  fly  from  \m  horse's  bnliet- 
clippcd  ear  with  a  switch.  "  Now,  I  find 
Colonel  Emmott's  political  opinions  charming. 
I  don't  in  the  least  know  what  they  are,  but 
they  seem  to  have  yonr  approval,  and  I  for 
one  will  defend  them  utterly.  It  appears  to 
me  that  Mr. — that  the_4ither  fellow  was 
small-hearted."  h^^spo.t^ySvJ^pglc 
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"  He  was  a  gentleman." 

'*  And  I  was  born  a  collier's  son,  and  am  a 

parvmu.    "Do  you  stil!  prefer  gentility  ?  " 

Mary  NoiTeys  laughed  and  plucked  a  red 
blossom  from  the  trumpet  vine.  "  That's  a 
very  bold  qneatiou  and  a  very  broad  one." 

"  But  still  you  could  answer  it." 

"  I  could,  I  suppose.  If  you  want  an 
answer  now,  I  don't  think  you  would  like  it." 

"  But  later  ?  I  can  watt.  I  could  wait 
eternally  almost.  In  a  week's  time,  say  " 

John  Emmott  came  sharply  round  the 
corner  of  the  piazza.  '*  Miss  Norreys,  you 
must  go  away  from  Bowden's  -Bluff  at  once, 
please.  I've  made  arraii;^e!nciit-;.  There  are 
troops  coming,  and 
there  will  be  wild 
workhere  presently. 
'Morning,  Thomp- 
son. You'd  better 
put  heels  into  that 
old  crock  of  yours 
and  clear  out  as 
fast  as  you  can  go. 
They've  spotted  you 
down  in  village, 
I'm  told,  and  you'll 
get  shot  on  sight  if 
you're  found  here. 
I  warned  you,"  he 
snapped  out  irri- 
tiibly,  "not  to  come, 
you  fool ! " 

"What  has  hap- 
pened ? "  asked  the 
girl.  "Why  are  the 
troops  coming  ? 
Why  should  we 
go  ?  Surely  United 
States  troops  would 
do  nothing  to  us  ?  " 

"  They're  nigger 
militia,"  said  Em- 
mott ;  "  and  if  you've  not  been  long  enough 
in  the  South  to  appreciate  tlie  coloured  man 
under  these  circumstances,  you  must  take 
my  word  for  him.  I'm  sure  Thompson  will 
back  me." 

"All  the  way.  Miss  Norreys,  yon  must  go." 

"  But,"  she  persisted,  "what  is  the  trouble? 
The  war's  over  and  forgotten.  Why  should 
troops  trouble  you  ?  " 

"KuKhix,"saidEmniottshortly.  "There's 
no  time  to  explain.  We've  only  just  got  the 
news,  and  every  second  wasted  now  means 
more  danger.  Colonel  Emmott  and  my 
mother  will  be  your  escort.  You  will  cross 
the  French  Broad  River,  cut  the  ferry  adrift, 
and  get  on  to  a;friend'8  hojise  on  the  other 


side.  They  will  give  you  horses,  and  you 
will  have  to  go  into  the  mountains  and  hide 
tin  things  have  blown  over  a  bit.  I  am-sorry, 
but  you  should  never  have  come  here.  Your 
father  was  warned  that  the  Colonel  was  mixed 
up  with  this  miserable  Ku  Klus  Klan,  and  if 
he'd  been  anything  short  of  a  fool  he  would 
have  stayed  away." 

"  Then  you  are  not  implicated  with  it  ? 
You  will  ride  away  back  to  Ashville  with 
Mr.  Thompson  ?  " 

"  I,"  said  John  Emmott,  with  a  grim 
laugh,  "shall  stay  on  here  in  the  house,  and 
keep  those  martial  coloured  men  amused 
till  you  are  safelv  out  of  the  wav." 


"With  a  yellow  shcDt  of  flame  flickering  over  his  head." 


"  I'm  reckoned  rather  good  myself  at 
entertaining  people,"  said  Tom.  "  I'll  stay 
with  you." 

"  More  fool  you  I  Now,  Miss  Norreys, 
you  must  go.  Please  remember  it  isn't 
only  yourself  that  you  are  risking.  Colonel 
Emmott  and  my  mother  have  their  fine  old 
Southern  pride,  bless  'em  !  and  they  won't 
take  care  of  their  own  skins  till  they've  seen 
to  the  comfort  of  their  guests." 

The  girl  moved  reluctantly.  "  But  I 
don't  like  leaving  you— and  Mr.  Thompson. 
Why  can't  you  come,  too,  and  leave  the 
house  ? " 

"  Because  when  they  found  the  place 
clear,  they'd  run  on  aa(^Q^^glJ^ore  we 
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got  to  the  creek,  or  ehoot  us  down  on  the 
ferry.  As  it  is,  they'll  stay  here  till  you're 
over,  and  once  the  boat's  adrift,  then  you're 
all  right.  The  French  Broad's  in  flood,  and 
it's  no  nigger's  job  to  swim  it." 

"  Then  you'll  be  in  no  danger  ?  You'll 
come  on  afterwards  ?  "  She  looked  at  Tom. 
"  Both  of  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  said  Ennnott.  "  Take 
Thompson  with  you,  if  yon  want  him.  I 
can  do  alone." 

Mary  Norreys  crimsoned,  and  went,  which 
was  what  John  Emmott  wanted,  and  when 
he  and  Tom  had  seen  the  three  of  them  well 
off  down  the  river  track,  they  turned  again 
to  the  house. 

"  Xow  look  here,"  said  Emiitott,  "  there's 
your  horse  tied  to  that  tree  branch.  Jnst 
you  monnt  and  quit.  There's  nothing  com- 
mercial about  this  job.  There's  nothing  to 
be  made  out  of  it." 

"  It  will  be  quite  a  pleasant  change." 

"  I  tell  you  plainly  we  haven't  a  cat-in- 
oven  chance." 

"As  I  have  seen  the  troops  for  myself, 
and  counted  cocoanuts,  I  guessed  it  will  be  a 
tight  job  keeping  them  off.  What's  the 
plan  ?  We  can't  hold  the  whole  of  the 
house  against  them.  It's  too  big.  Besides, 
it's  all  windows  and  doorways." 

"  There's  a  store-room  inside,  with  stone 
walls  and  one  door.  We  can  finish  up  there. 
Listen  ! " 

A  chorus  of  voices,  not  unmisical,  singing 
"  John  Brown's  Body  "  made  itself  heard  in 
gradual  crescendo. 

"  By  Heaven  I  the  brutes  are  here  already. 
Well,  we'll  go  to  the  front  door  to  receive 
them." 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  Tom.  "  I've  a 
few  necessaries  on  my  saddle."  He  went 
round  the  piazza,  unstrapped  the  roll  of 
cartridges  from  his  saddle,  and  turned  the 
old  troop-horee  loose  with  a  thump  on  the 
quarters  to  make  the  best  of  its  chances. 
Then  he  loaded  his  gun  and  snapped  up  the 
breech.  "  i^ow,"  he  said,  "  I'm  quite  ready 
to  help  you  with  your  entertainment." 

"  John  Brown's  Body  "  came  nearer,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  good  flat-footed  tramp, 
and  Tom,  who  had  a  fine  ear  for  a  tune, 
perched  himself  on  a  piazza  rail  and  joined  in. 

John  Emmott  opened  the  front  door  and 
stepped  inside.  "  Better  come  in  here  under 
cover,"  he  advised.  "  They'll  shoot  you  hke 
a  partridge  when  they  come  round  the  corner 
■  of  the  trees  there." 

"  I  don't  think  it,"  said  Tom,  and  stuck 
to  his  seat. 


The  black  soldiers  swung  out  into  sight, 
saw  him,  and  bubbled  into  quick  excitement.. 
Their  song  snapped  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
bar  ;  Tom's  kept  on  bravely.  He  knew 
that  time  was  of  value  if  the  retreating 
party  were  to  get  across  the  Frencli  Broad 
undisturbed,  and  took  his  chances  ac- 
cordingly. The  soldiers  halted  thirty  yards 
away  from  him,  and  an  officer  harangued 
him.  The  officer  said  tliat  if  he  would 
throw  down  his  gun,  and  come  out  and 
surrender,  he  should  be  taken  away  and 
given  fair  trial.  Otherwise  he  would  be 
shot.  The  same  offer  applied  to  Colonel 
Emmott  and  all  the  other  people  in  the 
house. 

'"  But,  great  Brown  !  "  said  Tom,  "  what 
on  earth  do  you  want  to  arrest  mc  for  ?  I'm 
a  blameless  Englishman,  and  I  haven't  been 
in  North  Carolina  a  couple  of  days." 

"  You  know,  sar.  You  know  what  you've 
done." 

"  I'm  bothered  if  I  do." 

"  You're  one  of  the  Ku  KIuk  trash," 

"  Never  heard  of  the  gentlemen  till  a 
couple  of  days  ago.  I  remember  you  men- 
tioned their  names  when  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you  just  now  in  Arden  village. 
Will  yon  kindly  define  ?  " 

The  negro  officer  would  not.  But  he 
talked  enormously,  and  repeated  his  threats 
and  invitation  to  surrender. 

"  Nothmg  of  the  kind,"  said  Tom.  "  I'm 
a  blooming  Englishman ;  and  if  you  shoot 
.me,  there'll  be  Old  Mischief  to  pay." 

They  occupied  twenty  minutes  over  tin's 
edifying  wrangle  before  the  officer  finally 
lost  his  temper  and  gave  an  order.  Four 
bullets  flew.  Tom  sent  them,  in  return,  two 
charges  of  number  six  shot,  which,  at  thirty 
yards,  spread  finely,  and  were  acknowledged 
by  an  uproar  of  squeals  and  yells.  Then  he 
retired  through  the  front  door  and  slammed 
it  behind  him. 

"  Well,  you're  a  cool  hand,"  said  Emmott, 
"  seeing  it's  the  first  time  you've  been 
shot  at." 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  that.  I  received  my  baptism 
of  fire  years  ago." 

"  Where,  you  curious  person  ?    I  thought 

you  were  a  worsted  manufacturer." 

"Also  poacher.  It  was  a  keeper  wlio 
couldn't  run  as  fast  as  he  would  have  liked, 
and  loosed  off  out  of  disappointment.  Now, 
where'a  your  fortress  ?  Those  jokers  will 
have  the  door  down  in  a  minute,  and  be 
through  half  a  dozen  windows,  and  I've  no 
especial  fancy  for  being  shot  down  like  a 
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"  Along  here,'*  said  Emmott,  and  led  the 
way.  "Whilst  yon  were  speechifying,  I've 
been  collecting  bedding  and  stuff  for  a  breast- 
work.   You  kept  them  off  and  made  time 

splendi<!ly.  By  Jove  !  though,  you  must 
be  iiwfully  fond  of  that  girl  to  stay  here 
with  me.    You  know,  it  means  being  wiped 

out." 

"  t'ln  going  to  many  her  when  she  sees 
the  necessity  of  it  as  much  as  1  do ;  and 
therefore  we  must  use  our  wits  so  as  not  to 
be  killed  just  now.  You've  picked  a  grand 
place  to  hold  here.  We  shall  be  quite  in 
the  dark,  and  so  they  can't  see  where  to 
shoot ;  whereas  out  in  the  hall  there  they'll 
be  in  the  light,  and  we  can  pick  them  ofT 
like  pheasants.  They'i'c  firmly  persuaded 
that  they've  got  your  father  and  a  whole 
crew  of  folks  boxed  up  here." 

"  They  don't  seem  in  any  hurry  to  get 
at  us." 

"  So  much  the  better.  They  are  letting 
off  temper  a  bit  by  smashing  and  bashing 
furniture  and  window-shutters,  by  the  sound 
of  them.  By  the  way,  what  is  the  trouble 
all  about  ?  Not  that  it  matters,  of  course  ; 
but  1  should  like  to  know  what  I'm  fighting 
for,  just  out  of  curiosity." 

"  Oh,  Ku  KIux." 

"  That's  just  unmeanini:^  gibberish  to  me. 
Can't  you  explain  fui'thor  '' 

"  Tt  is  a  sort  of  secret  society  which  the 
broken  Sonihern  gentlemen  are  using  now 
to  get  back  a  reasonable  amount  of  the 
power  of  the  State  into  their  hands.  I  agree 
with  that  object  well  enough.  The  present 
corrupt  nigger  government  forced  upon  us 
by  the  Northerners  is  intolerable.  But  the 
Ku  Klui  methods  I  detest." 

"  What  are  they  ? " 

"  Oh,  murder,  murder,  murder— that's 
what  it  amounts  to.  And  the  grimmest  part 
of  it  is  that  my  father  is  the  president  of 
the  Klan.  But  he  is  my  father,  and  so  I'm 
here  covering  the  retreat." 

Tom  laughed.  "  We  seem  a  queer  pair  of 
champions  for  the  cause.  There's  hiimour 
in  it,  if  only  you  look  at  it  the  right  way." 

"  You've  an  odd  notion  of  what's  funny. 
Do  you  notice  that  smell  ?  We're  not  going 
to  ha^'e  our  shooting  over  this  baiTicade, 
after  all." 

"  Tire  !  "  said  Tom.  "  They've  set  the 
house  ablaze.  Sensible  of  them,  but  ugly 
for  us.  How  far  is  it  to  the  French  Broad 
River  ? " 

"  Our  people  ought  to  have  it  in  sight  by 
now.  Another  ten  minutes,  and  I  should 
say  they'll  be  safe.    We  can  then  take  our 
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choice  of  staying  here  to  suffocate  or  fry,  or 
else  making  a  dash  for  the  outside  and 
getting  a  bullet.  You  bet  they'll  have  all 
the  guns  well  placed." 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Tom  thoughtfully.  "  I 
haven't  time  for  a  funeral  just  now.  I  want 
that  girl,  and  1  want  a  lot  of  other  things 
fii-st.  How  many  doors  are  there  to  this 
house  ?  " 

"  Three." 

"  And  how  many  windows  ?  " 
"  Oh,  any  number." 

"That's  awkwai-d.  I  was  hoping  there 
might  be  one  side  where  they  wouldn't  have 
any  guns  posted." 

"There  no  windows  or  doors  on  the 
side  that  backs  on  to  the  woods,  of  course." 

"  Good.  Then  that's  the  side  on  which  we 
leave." 

"  But  how,  man,  how  ?  We  can't  pick  a 
hole  in  that  solid  masonry  in  the  time  that's 
left  us." 

"  Through  the  floor.  Here,  give  me  that 
big,  ugly  knife  of  yours.  I'm  the  stronger, 
and  I'm  the  better  carpenter  of  the  two,  and 
we  must  hurry.  This  smoke's  getting  bad. 
The  house  is  built  on  stone  piles,  isn't  it  ? 
And  underneath  there,  it  will  be  full  of 
smoke  by  this.  We  must  ctit  a  hole  down 
to  it.  Once  we're  through  this  floor,  w^e 
shall  have  a  clear  run  of  it  to  cover.  It's 
all  America  to  a  tintack  they  haven't  wasted 
men  by  putting  anybody  to  guard  the  solid 
side  of  the  house." 

Tom,  with  the  knife  in  a  Insty  fist,  hacked 
and  sliced  and  splintered  at  the  boarding  of 
the  floor,  coughing  the  smoke  from  his 
lungs,  and  bedewing  his  work  with  perspiiu- 
tion.  Over  and  above  them  the  dry  wood- 
work of  the  bouse  crackled  and  roared. 
Outside  were  the  negro  militiamen  with 
itching  trigger-fingers.  Round  all  was  the 
ruined  plantation  and  primeval  North  Caro- 
lina woods. 

Slowly  the  tough  boarding  gave  under  the 
knife-slashes,  nearer  and  noisier  grew  the 
fire.  The  stone  walls  of  the  store-room 
splintered  under  the  heat.  The  doorway 
was  like  the  throat  of  a  chimney.  Only  near 
the  floor  could  they  breath  at  all,  and  even 
there  the  stinging  smoke  was  like  to  have 
choked  them.  But  at  last  a  small  hole  was 
cut  through,  and  Tom  got  his  powerful 
hands  into  the  gap  and  wrenched  away  a 
board.  He  tried  the  boards  on  either  side  : 
they  hove  at  them  together ;  but  none 
would  budge.  They  had  to  be  painfully 
cut  through  with  the  knife  before  they  would 
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"Threw  herself  down  aiiu>iigjt  the  ferns." 


Flames  began  to  dart  iu  ut  them  through 
the  doorway  in  hungry  yeUow  tongues.  Tom 
hacked,  and  slashed,  and  wrenched,  and 
strove  ;  two  boards  gone  now,  and  a  third 
yielding.  The  heat  was  intolerable,  and  the 
clothes  on  tiieir  backs  were  singeing  in  spite 
of  the  drencli  of  perspiration.  For  a  moment 
Tom  thought  he  was  going  to  lose  Mary 
Non-eys,  after  all. 

One  more  gigantic  efEort,  and  another 
board  yielded,  and  the  gap  was  made  suf- 
ficiently large.  There  was  no  standing  on 
precedence  now.  Tom  crammed  Emmott 
through  into  the  unseen  below,  and  followed, 
with  a  yellow  sheet  of  flame  flickering  over 
his  head.  He  beat  and  kicked  Emmott  into 
consciousness,  and  togetiier  they  tottered 
through  the  reek,  with  the  walls  and  floors 
of  the  house  thundering  to  blazing  ruin 


above  them.  The  smoke  drove  in  a  solid 
wall  down  to  the  edge  of  tlie  trees,  and  gave 
them  cover,  and  presently  they  fomul  them- 
selves lying,  breathless  and  scorched,  in  a 
cool  green  fern-patch,  beyond  probable  resieh 
of  harm. 

It  was  five  days  later  than  tliis,  and  after 
considerable  wandering  and  adventure,  that 
the  pair  of  them  came  up  to  Colonel 
Emmott's  retreat  iu  the  mountains.  The 
Ku  KIux  organisation  had  proved  useful,  in 
so  far  that  it  had  picked  up  its  chief  and 
his  wife  and  gnest  after  their  passage  of 
the  French  Broad,  and  had  handed  them 
along  from  house  to  cabin,  and  from  cabin 
to  camp,  along  the  rough  monntjtin  trails  of 
the  western  North  Carolina  w(!ods.  Thty 
brought  up  finally  in  the  domicile  of  one 
Colonel  Swaulee,  a  muftitojj^s^^p^^em  gen- 
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tleman,  who,  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
revenue,  ran  a  moonlight  whisky-still,  and 
it  was  here  that  the  reat^nard  joined 
them. 

They  had  recaptured  tlie  lisird-moiitlierl 
horse  with  the  bullet-clipped  ear.  aud  had 
ridden  this  veteran  turn  and  tie  on  tlie  wail 
of  their  friends,  and  it  liappened  that  John 
Eniuiott  was  t!ie  first  to  come  np  with  their 
hiding-place,  and  bo  got  in  the  first  wox'd. 
He  was  not  sparing  with  the  colour.  It  had 
occuiTed  to  him  many  times  within  that  last 
five  days  that  but  for  Tom's  strategy,  and 
Tom's  pluck,  and  Tom's  strength,  he,  John 
Emmott,  at  any  rate,  would  not  have  heen 
able  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Colonel 
Swanlee's  whisky  -  mill,  and  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  being  openly  grateful.  Being, 
moreover,  a  man  without  tlie  smallest 
jealousy,  he  was  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of 
lauding  Tom  up  to  the  skies  for  the  benefit 
of  ail  and  sundry  who  listened,  and  for  the 
special  behoof  of  Miss  Mary  Norreys.  So 
that  when  that  hero  himself  arrived,  very 
hot,  and  very  dusty,  and  very  tired,  he  found 
the  lady  looking  upon  him  with  a  certain 
something  in  her  eyes  which  sent  him  very 
nearly  light-headed  with  happiness. 

They  sat  down  to  a  supper  of  bacon  and 
heavy  corn  bread  and  imitation  coffee,  which 
seemed  to  Tom  just  then  an  epicurean  feast. 
And  afterwards,  when  Colonel  Swanlee 
brought  out  a  demijohn  of  corn  whisky, 
potent  enough  to  bite  the  bark  off'  a  tree, 
and  with  the  guarantee  that  it  liad  never 
paid  the  North  a  nickel,  poor  Tom  had  to 
forego  the  luxury  of  a  tot,  as  he  felt  quite 
drunk  on  Mary's  looks  already. 

But  he  made  then  what  the  girl  de- 
scribed af terwfi I'd?  as  the  one  niofit  miserable 
mistake  of  his  life.  There  was  an  interval 
after  the  meai,  in  which  the  men  adjourned 
to  smoke  their  cob  pipes  on  the  stumps  of 
the  tiny  clearing,  and  the  women-folk  stayed 
behind  (after  the  mountain  custom)  to  give 
attention  to  the  domestic  offices.  After- 
wards, if  eyes  as  true  as  hers  could  be  read, 
Tom  felt  that  Mary  would  come  alone  witli 
him  down  one  of  the  trails,  and  give  the 
answer  he  so  longed  for  to  the  question  he 
so  dearly  wished  to  put. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  courtly 
Colonel  Swanlee,  like  some  evil  old  sprite, 
must  needs  show  the  perfection  of  the 
abominable  Ku  Klux  organisation.  "  My 
fi-iends,  sir,  in  Ashville,  knowing  that  you 
were  in  some  trouble  with  the  dirty  Nor- 
therners, took  the  liberty  of  applying  for 
your  mail.    We  have  our  interests  in  the 


post-office,  as  elsewhere.  I  tnist,  sir,  you 
will  find  your  correspondence  all  intact,  and 
its  contents  to  your  taste." 

Tom  was  in  no  mood  for  letter-reading 

just  then,  and  glanced  them  over  with  but 
slender  interest.  But  seeing  one  address  in 
Hoplmi  Asquith"s  handwriting,  shaky  iu  out- 
line, and  marked  "Immediate,"  he  tore  the 
envelope,  and  presently  was  conscious  of  a 
feeling  of  deathly  sickness. 

"  Firms  going  down  right  and  left  .  .  . 
tried  all  I  knew  .  .  .  then  health  went  .  .  .  still 
struggled  on  from  sick-bed  .  .  .  unconscious 
or  delirious  for  whole  week  .  .  .  Louisa  pulled 
me  through ;  God  bless  her  1  .  .  .  doctors 
say  very  near  thing  .  .  .  shattered  now  .  .  . 
we  went  down  on  that  Black  Thursday  ; 
but  could  have  done  nothing  even  if  I 
had  been  there.  Too  ill  to  make  even  a 
guess  at  our  assets  ...  of  course,  every- 
thing will  have  to  be  sold  up,  yours  and 
mine.  Terrible  for  Louisa  aud  the 
children.  Oh,  thank  God !  Tom,  thank 
God,  old  lad,  yon  never  married  I " 

The  words  danced  and  swam  in  a  sickly 
scum  before  poor  Tom's  eyes,  and  his  head 
rang  with  the  shock  of  it.  So  near  to  what 
his  heart  wanted,  and  then  that  this  un- 
thonght-of  blow  should  come  !  It  was  the 
most  fiendish  of  cruelty.  The  money  ? 
Bah  !  that  was  nothing,  lie  could  soon 
make  some  more.  The  position  and  the 
credit  ?  A  few  years  would  soon  restore 
those.  But  he  had  nothing  to  offer  now — 
and  he  was  an  honourable  man.  He  could 
ask  no  woman  for  her  hand  till  the  stigma 
of  this  bankruptcy  was  taken  away. 

He  got  up  from  the  stump  and  wearily 
staggered  away  down  one  of  the  trails 
through  the  woods.  A  few  minutes  ago  he 
was  treading  on  air ;  his  soul  was  bursting 
bis  ribs  with  its  bigness.  Now  he  blundered 
along,  weary-footed  and  with  shoulders  bent. 
Night  had  fallen,  full  of  mystery  and  odour, 
and  the  moon  rode  high.  The  crickets  and 
the  tree-frogs  and  the  katydids  clattered 
amongst  the  branches.  The  dew  stood  in 
diamonds  on  the  ferns,  and  the  pui-ple 
shadows  danced  languoi'ously.  But  he 
neither  saw  nor  heard  any  of  it.  Where  he 
was  going  he  did  not  know,  neither  did 
he  care.  All  the  brightness  was  gone  out 
of  his  world,  aud  the  primitive  man  in 
him  came  out  and  he  instinctively  drifted 
towards  the  deep  woods  to  find  a  hiding- 
place. 

Footsteps  came  after  him,  light  footsteps 
which  crunched  the  dead  leaves  daintily,  as 
though  anxious  to  draw  ^t*e^^iL|^them- 
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selves.  He  hcaixl  nothing.  Presently  Mary 
Norreys  came  up  from  beliind  and  laid 
gentle  fingers  upon  liis  arm. 

He  iooiced  down  at  her  heavily.  "Ah  !" 
he  said  ;  "  yon  ?  " 

"  You  did  not  wait  for  me  ?  " 

"  No." 

"They  told  me  yon  had  a  letter  which 
seemed  to  carry  bad  news  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  1  had  a  letter  from  Hnidford.    T  can 
guess  what  has  happened." 
"  Yes." 

"  Tt  seems  to  have  been  very  bad  for 
everyone  in  Bradford.  Tlicv  call  it  BUiok 
Thursday." 

"  Yes,"  he  said  dully.  "Black  Thursday  ; 
good  name,  isn't  it  ?  It's  Thursday  to-day, 
too.  I  should  like  to  call  this  Black  Thurs- 
day also.  It's  late,  isn't  it  ?  I  think  you 
had  better  go  back.  Good-bye." 

She  moistened  her  lips.  "  Have  you 
nothing  more  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  No,  nothing  that  I  know  of." 

"I  thought  you  had — earlier — just  when 
you  came  back  —  before  yon  reail  that 
letter." 

"  No,"  he  said  painfully ;  "  it  was  a  mis- 


take.   I  was  pleased  to  see  you  ^in,  that's 

all." 

"I'm  not  greedy  after  money,  if  that's 
wliat  you  think." 

"  No.  I  know  you  wouldn't  be.  But  I 
can't  say  anything  more,  that's  all.  I  mast 
go  now,  please.  I  must  go  back  to  business. 
I  mnst  go  and  be^n  again,  I  mean." 

"  I  understand.  I  wish  yon  would  have 
said  more,  but  you  won't.  I  know  why,  and 
I  hononr  you  for  it,  Tom.  Yon  must  let 
me  know  how  yon  suc.'cted,  and  I  hope  you 
will  tind  success  quice  soon  again." 

"  Ye.s — I  will  let  you  know — when  I  liave 
made  success  again — if  you  are  still  " 

"  I  shall  be  still  Mary  Norreys,  if  that 
will  help  you." 

"Dear,"  said  Tom,  "I  will  take  no 
promise  from  you,  not  even  that." 

He  knelt  for  a  moment  and  put  his  lips  to 
her  dress,  and  a  drowsing  squirrel  in  a  live 
oak  above  opened  her  eyes  and  watched  him. 
Then  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  ran  violently 
aw"iiy  down  the  trail,  aa  thnugh  some  lieuvy 
temptation  hung  behind  his  liecls. 

As  for  JMary  Norreys,  she  threw  herself 
down  amongst  the  ferns  and  wept  as  though 
her  world  had  ended. 
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OF  all  modern  friune's  Table  Tennis— 
or  l*ing-rong,  as  it  is 'at  present 
more  generally  called  —  holds  a 
nniqne  record  a?  regards  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  has  passed  from  the  regions  of  the 
unknown  to  its  present  place  as  a  fashionable 
pastime.  Whilst  the  game  was  undoubtedly 
introduced  in  a  crude  form  several  years 
ago,  it  was  not  played  to  any  extent  till  July 
or  August  of  last  year,  yet  by  Chriatmas  it 
had  canscd  a  perfect  furore,  and  no  upper  or 
middle  class  social  function  was  considered 
completewith- 
ont  its  Ping- 
Pong  tabic. 
Yet,  wonder- 
ful though 
this  rapid  de- 
velopment is, 
its  cause  is  not 
far  to  seek ; 
the  game  nu- 
qncstion  ably 
fills  a  long-felt 
want  which 
the  v'arioiis  in- 
door pastimes 
previously  in- 
troduced had  failed  to  do.  Demanding,  as 
it  do3S,  qnickness  of  eye  and  hand  ;  furnish- 
ing splendid  exercise,  keen  interest,  and  real 
enjoyment ;  being  inexpensive  and  easy  to 
arrange  for— it  appeals  alike  to  the  middle- 
aged  and  the  young  of  both  sexes,  and  is 
equally  popular  iti  tlie  enthusiastic  clubroom 
or  the  more  dihilaiile.  atmosphere  of  the 
drawing-room.  The  features  of  the  game 
that  have  contributed  so  materially  to  its 
popularity  would  also  seeui  to  furnish  a 
reasonable  ground  for  the  belief  that,  far 
from  being  a  mere  passing  craze,  Table 
Tennis  has  "  come  to  stay,"  and  may  be  said 
to  have  already  taken  its  place  as  the  indoor 
branch  of  Lawn  Tennis.  A  word  with 
regard  to  the  actual  name  of  the  game. 
Whilst  it  has  undoubtedly  attained  its  present 
popularity  under  the  onomatopoetic  title  of 
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]^ing-Pong,  its  more  enthusiastic  and  serious 
devotees  object  to  the  somewhat  frivolous 
suggestion  which  this  name  conveys,  pre- 
ferring to  style  the  game  Table  Tennis,  and 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  under  this  latter 
title  it  will  live  in  the  long  run. 

In  describing  and  treating  of  the  game  of 
Table  Teimis,  it  is  almost  essential  to  pre- 
suppose on  the  part  of  the  reader  some 
geneiul  knowledge,  at  least,  of  the  companion 
game  of  Lawn  Tenuis,  and  the  writer  has 
followed  this  course  in  not  attempting  a 

detailed  ex- 
planation of 
the  teclmical 
terms  com- 
mon to  both 
games.  Table 
Tennis  is 
played  on  al- 
most exactly 
the  same  lines 
as  the  "  Sin- 
gles "  game  of 
Lawn  Tennis, 
except  that,  iis 
no  courts  are 
marked  out, 

the  full  expanse  of  oacli  half  of  the  table 
is  available  alike  for  the  service  and  the 
return.  Whilst  the  game  can  be  enjoyably 
and  skilfully  played  on  any  ordinary  dining 
or  drawing  room  table  of  six  feet  or 
more  in  length,  the  size  of  the  regulation 
match  table  has  been  fixed  for  the  }u-esent 
by  general  consensus  of  opinion  at  nine 
feet  long  by  five  feet  wide.  The  height 
of  the  net  should  be  in  the  proportion 
of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  each 
foot  length  of  tiie  table — i.e..  the  height 
of  a  match  net  is  six  and  three-quarter 
inches.  Whilst  there  are  a  number  of 
different  styles  of  net  supports  on  the 
market,  each  claiming  special  advantages, 
the  undoubted  nne  qvA  non  is  that  they 
should  extend  six  inches  or  more  beyond 
the  sides  of  th^i^Jjablej-^^l^^^^ij^ing  its 
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full  width  aviiiliihle  foi'  unobstructed  play. 
Two  types  of  racket  arc  at  present  in 
vogue,  the  one  beinj^  covered  with  vellum 
and  the  other  strung  with  gut,  the  for- 
mer, with  a  playing  surface  of  about  six 
inches  by  ftve  inches,  being  much  more 


allowed,  and  that  volleying  is  entirely  pro- 
hibited. Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  game  is 
at  present  quite  in  its  initial  stage,  and  that 
no  central  controiiing  association  yet  exists 
with  the  requisite  authority  for  framing 
definite  laws  and  regulations,  the  foregoing 
general  rules  have 
received  somewhat 
varied  interpreta- 
tions by  ditterent 
sets  of  players  up 
and  down  the  coun- 
try. This  particu- 
larly applies  to  the 
"  service  "  rule,  as 
the  ■  expression 
"  underhand  "  al- 
lows of  considerable 
latitude.  Difference 
of  opinion  also  ex- 
ists as  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  "  no 
volleying  "  rule — 
as,  for  instance,  in 
a  case  where  the 
return  would  have 
been  clearly  oat  of 
court  if  the  ball 
had  not  been  vol- 
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generally  favom'ed. 
Originally  the 
ordinary  battle- 
dore with  a  long 
handle  was  used, 
bnt  this  has  evolved 
into  a  specially  de- 
signed racket  such 
as  that  shown  in 
our  opening  illus- 
tration. The  balls 
used  are  of  cellu- 
loid, about  one  and 
a  quarter  inches 
in  diameter,  com- 
bining strength  with 
extreme  lightness, 
the  latter  quality 
being  specially  ad- 
van  tageous  for 

drawing-room  play,  jxs  entire  immunity  from 
damage  bo  even  fragile  ornaments  is  ensured. 

The  general  rules  of  Table  Tennis  ai-e 
very  simple,  being  practically  the  same  as 
those  which  govern  Lawn  Tennis,  with  the 
exception  that  the  service  must  be  strictly 
underhand,  that  in  serving  no  "fault"  is 


leyed.  The  "  Cavendish  Table  Tennis  Club," 
which,  in  its  capacity  as  the  pioneer  com- 
bination of  players,  has  assumed  temporary 
legislative  powers,  lias  adopted  the  following 
definite  rulings  in  regard  to  these  two  points; 
"  'i'hat  the  service  must  be  delivered  from 
below  the  ^'■«''?^,ILJ'b,ej;e^Xj4i^te^y"'& 
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almost  unplayable  service  delivered  from 
about  the  height  of  the  shoulder  ;  and  "That 
all  volleying,  irrespective  of  the  position  of 
the  ball  at  tbe  time  -of  the  volley,  shall 

count  against  the  volleyer."  The  foregoing 
instances  will  serve  to  show  the  urgent  need 
that  exists  for  a  similar  body  to  the  All 
England  Lawn  Tennis  Association  to  under- 
take the  management  of  T-able  Tennis,  and 
the  most  likely  move  in  tliis  direction 
appears  to  be  the  amalgamation  of  such 
clubs  as  at  present  exist,  with  the  gradual 
inclusion  of  others  as  they  may  be  formed. 
Meanwhile  the  experience  whiA  is  being 
gained  by  those  who  are  playing  the  new 
game  under  varying  conditions  is  certain  to 
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be  of  great  value  wiien  the  time  comes,  in 
the  near  future,  for  codifying  definite  I'cgn- 
lations  tiiat  shall  receive  general  recognition 
and  acceptance.  The  scoring  is  either  by 
games  and  sets,  as  in  Lawn  Tennis,  or  by 
games  of  a  given  number  of  points,  the 
kitter  form  being  more  usually  adopted,  as 
a  simpler  and  certainly  more  reasonable 
method,  besides  lending  itself  more  easily 
to  handicapping.  Experiojice  has  shown 
that  a  game  of  twenty  points  up  is  very 
siiitable  as  regards  length,  and  most  of  last 
winter's  matches  were  decided  (m  such  games. 
For  ordinary  club  or  drawing-room  tourna- 
ments the  American  system— in  which  all  the 
competitors  play  each  other  in  turn,  the 
scorer  of  the  highest  segregate  number  of 


-points  being  the  winner — is  usually  adopted. 
In  inter-club  contests  the  matches  are  decided 
on  games,  except  in  the  case  of  a  tie,  when 
the  points  are  taken  into  account. 

As  has  been  already  stated.  Tabic  Tennis 
is  a  most  fascinating  and  enjoyable  di'awing- 
room  pastime,  and  to  tliis  fact,  must  be 
attributed  the  signal  and  rapid  success  it  has 
scored.  A  reasonable  proficiency  of  play  is 
comparatively  easy  of  attainment,  especially 
by  those  who  are  Lawn  Tennis  players ;  and 
in  consequence  the  game  appeals  to  a  very 
large  section  of  the  community.  It  is  also 
a  most  interesting  game  to  the  spectators, 
can  be  played  in  almost  any  reception-room, 
causes  no  damage  to  the  furniture  or  orna- 
ments, and  for  those 
reasons  is  invalu- 
able to  the  hostess 
wlio  has  to  provide 
entertainment  for 
guests  of  misccl- 
litneous  tastfls  and 
capabilities.  Had 
Table  Tennis, 
therefore,  no  other 
claim  on  our  con- 
sideration, it  would 
still  form  a  most 
welcome  addition 
to  the  somewhat 
limited  catalogue 
of  winter  amuse- 
ments; but  it  makes 
a  higher  bid  for 
lasting  popularity 
than  this.  Notwith- 
standing the  good- 
natured  banter  of 
some  renowned  pro- 
ficients in  various 
other  branches  of 
sport,  who  profess  to  class  Ping  -  I'ong 
with  marbles,  ])eg-top,  and  other  juvenile 
amusements,  there  is  a  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  those  i\ho  have  dis- 
cerned the  enormous  possibilities  of  the  game, 
taken  seriously  ;  and  this  bi  ings  us  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  Table  Tennis  as  a  club 
pastime  ranking  with  Lawn  Tennis,  Rackets, 
Fives,  etc.,  as  a  recognised  section  of  athletics. 

Though  the  game  itself  can  only  be  really 
regarded  as  less  than  a  year  old,  a  jmmber 
of  clubs  had  already  been  formed  in  the 
early  paL't  of  this  year,  and  were  energetically 
and  systematically  playing  Table  Tennis,  both 
at  regular  practice  and  also  in  inter-club 
matches.  The  first  of  these  fonned  to  exploit 
the  game  seriously  wa^^l^^^^^endish 
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Table  Tenuis  Club,"  iiuuit^ui-iited  in  Octobtir 
of  last  year  ;  and  our  series  of  illustrations 
are  taken  from  fiaslili^^ht  photographs  of 
this  club  practising  at  its  headquarters,  40, 
Moorgato  Street,  London,  E.C.  The  general 
lines  oil  which  the  game  of  Table  Tennis  is 
played  have  already  been  indicated,  aud 
whilst  the  various  strokes  used  closely  re- 
semble those  of  Lawn  Teunis,  as  the  play  is 
so  much  faster  in  the  former  game,  their 
style  is  modified  accordingly.  A  few  remarks, 
therefore,  on  the  leading  Table  Tennis  strokes 
may  not  be  without  intei'est. 

The  &i'vice.—'Xh.e  style  adopted  by  various 
players  differs,  aceording  as  the  service  is 
reiied  upon  to  win  tiie  point  or  simply  to 
start  the  rally.  Witli  the  former  object  in 
view,  the  writer  has  found  a  very  hard,  low 
delivery  from  several  feet  behind  the  end  of 
the  table  most  effective,  as  the  striker,  even 
if  able  to  return  the  service,  usually  sends 
back  tlie  ball  so  high  as  to  render  a  winning 
shot  conijiaratively  easy  to  the  server.  Jt 
need  hardly  be  8:ud  that,  as  no  "  fault "  is 
allowed,  anything  like  certainty  with  snch  a 
service  requires  constant  and  careful  practice. 
Some  players  attempt  a  "  screw "  service, 
but  this  is  not  very  effective,  owing  to  the 
smoothness  of  the  veilniu  racket  aud  the 
celluloid  ball. 

The  Return. — Tiie  respective  merit  of  the 
forehand  and  the  baokliand  return  forma  a 
constant  subject  for  discussion  amongst  Table 
Tennis  clubmen.    There  is  a  great  deal  to 


be  said  in  favour  of 
each  stroke,  and 
probably  the  most 
effective  play  is  that 
ill  wliich  either 
style  can  be  easily 
adopted  at  will. 
There  are,  however, 
lirst  class  players 
wlio  stick  religiously 
to  forehand  play 
from  every  part  of 
the  table,  as,  for 
instance,  Mr.  G-.  H. 
Burrow,  a  valuable 
member  of  the 
Cavendish  Club 
match  team,  who 
never  plays  a  back- 
hand stroke  under 
any  circumstances. 
On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  A.  Harrison, 
who  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  players 
to  beat,  much  }irofers  to  take  everything 
backhand,  tbougli,  when  pressed,  ho  uses 
an  effective  forehand  Tennis  stroke.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  the  backhand  stroke  is 
used  to  a  mucii  greater  extent  in  Table 
Teiniis  than  in  I-awn  Tennis,  and  it  is  one 
which  the  would-be  expert  should  cultivate 
tboroughly.  The  two  desiderata  in  the  return 
stroke  are  hard  hitting  and  good  placing,  the 
tendency  being  rather  to  neglect  the  latter  in 
favour  of  the  greater  brilliancy  of  the  former. 
This  is,  however,  a  great  mistake,  and  the 
case  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Dixon,  the  well  known 
Lawn  Tennis  player,  may  be  cited,  who,  by 
his  superb  placing,  ran  (juickly  into  the  front 
rank  of  Table  Tenuis  exponents  very  shortly 
after  taking  up  the  game. 

The  Half  Volley. — This  is,  perhaps,  the 
favourite  stroke  with  Table  Tennis  players, 
owing  to  the  ,  very  fast  nature  of  the 
play.  Many  of  them  rely  upon  it  almost 
entirely,  and  a  sharp  rally  of  low,  half- 
volley  strokes  between  two  such  players  as 
Mr.  C.  H.  Mcnnell,  of  the  Cavendish  Club, 
and  Mr.  0.  (i.  Eames,  of  Kentish  Lawn 
Tennis  fame,  is  a  very  pretty  sight.  On 
the  other  liand,  there  are  those  who  much 
prefer  the  long,  swinging  stroke,  resulting  in 
base-line  play,  notably  Mr.  Dixon,  who  uses 
the  half-volley  stroke  comparatively  rarely. 
That  this  stroke  is  absolutely  essential  at 
times  all  players  will  allow,  and  it  is  there- 
fore one  which,  whilst  not  at  all  difficult  to 
learn,  is  well  K^b^^^f^lijgteelopiug. 
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The  position  of  the  pbiycrs,  Avhen  engiigcil 
in  a  rally  of  half-voUey  strokes,  is  showu  in 
one  of  our  illustrations. 

The  Smash. — This,  whilst  unquestionably 
the  most  effective,  is  certainly  the  most 
dilficnlt  of  all  Table  Tennis  strokes,  reqnirin*;, 
as  it  does,  uiierriiiir  jndgmeiit,  liglitnini,^ 
quickness,  and  absolute  accuracy.  Against  a 
player  of  medinm  calibre  tiiis  stroke  is  almost 
certain  to  score,  and  its  constant  repetition 
has  a  most  demoralising  effect  on  an  opponent. 
Mr.  Llewellyn  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  earliest 
players  of  the  game,  and  to  whom  it  owes, 
perhaps,  more  than  to  any  other  enthusiast, 
18  the  best  "  smasher  "  the  writer  has  yet  seen, 
and,  as  may  be  jjathered  from  another  illus- 
tration, when  in  forni  for  his  favourite  stroke, 
is  practically  unplayable.  The  only  way  to 
discount  the  iidvantage  possessed  by  the 
skilful  "  smasher  "  is  to  avoid  "  lobbing," 
and  to  adopt  a  hard,  low  style  of  play. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  strokes  inci- 
dental to  all-round  play,  but  these  have  not 
sufficiently  distinctive  features  to  warrant 
their  being  specially  referred  to  hei'c.  None 
the  less  are  every  style  of  play  and  all  methods 
of  attack  and  defence  worth  careful  thought 
and  ])ractice,  as  only  by  these  means  can  a 
high  standard  of  proficiency  be  attained. 

The  main  requisites  for  high-class  Table 
Tennis  play  are  such  as  are  conmion  to  all 
similar  panics,  though,  iu  some  instances, 
intensified.  Quickness  of  eye,  flexibility  of 
wrist,  rapid  judgment,  coolness,  ^ility,  and 
last,  though  by  no  means  least,  perfect 
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control  of  temper,  are  all  essentials.  These, 
if  not  naturally  possessed,  can  in  most  cases 
be  easily  cultivated,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  featui-es  of  the  game  that  the 
range  of  age  in  which  skill  can  be  attained 
is  so  large,  and  this  as  regards  both  sexes. 
The  adage  that  "  Practice  makes  perfect"  is 
peculiarly  tine  as  applied  to  Table  Tennis, 
and  at  the  same  time  the 
possibilities  of  the  game  are 
so  great  as  to  form  incen- 
tive to  constant  effort,  for 
the  idea  that  the  limits  of 
skilful  play  have  as  yet  even 
been  approached  would  be 
seoutf'd  by  the  leading  en- 
thusiasts of  to-day. 

As  to  the  future  of  Table 
Tennis,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  attempt  to  dogmatise, 
but  we  think  that  from  the 
roreg(jing  it  may  fairly  be 
deduced  that  the  game  has 
in  it  all  the  requisite  ele- 
ments of  a  high-class  iudoor 
pastime.  That  it  is  at  the 
present  time  ridiculed  by 
many,  objected  to  by  some, 
and  cordially  detested  by  a 
few,  is  entirely  discounted 
by  the  fact  that  it*  lias  pro- 
ikeiMJg'tfent  and 
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healthy  exercise  to  thousands  dai-iiig  the  las^, 
year,  and  will  do  so  increasingly  in  the  near 
future.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Lawn 
Tenuis  had  to  go  through  a  period,  shortly 
after  its  introduction,  wlien  it  w;is  contemp- 
tuoualy  relegated  by  athletes  to  the  realm  of 
girls'  schools  and  garden-parties.  It  success- 
fully survived  the  ordeal,  and  it  aiigura  well 
for  the  future  of  Table  Tennis  that  its  keenest 
players  arc  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  Lawn 
Tennis  and  Cricket.  Probably  the  coming 
winter  will  be  the  crucial  time  for  the  new 
game,  and  will  determine  its  continuance  or 
otherwise ;  but  if  it  be  taken  up  again  with 


renewed  energy  by  those  who  almost  regret- 
fully abandoned  it  at  the  advent  of  the  hot 
weather,  its  future  would  seem  to  be  assiired. 
That  there  is  a  large  section  of  those  who 
have  played  Table  Tennis  in  its  after-dinner 
social  variety,  which  has  not  yet  recognised 
the  game  as  a  really  serious  branch  of  British 
sport,  goes  without  saying  ;  but  the  formation 
of  suburban  and  provincial  clubs,  \Viiich 
commenced  last  winter,  aild  which  is  likely 
to  largely  increase  during  the  fortiicoming 
season,  will,  we  believe,  tend  to  accord  its 
true  value  and  legitimate  position  to  this 
best  of  all  indoor  pastimes. 


Fitm  the  picture  iy  L.  Pattini. 
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HEROES  OF  THE  HEARTH 


By  MRS.  COMYNS  CARR.* 


I  DOW  MAR- 
S  T  0  N '  8 

c  (»  1 1  a  g  e 
stood  at  the 
cross-roads. 
A  sign-post 
attlic!  meet- 
ing-place 
pointed  up 
the  hill  to 
the  woods 
of  the 
Squire's  do- 
main,  and 
down  tlie  hill  to  tlic  water- meadows  and  the 
sea.  The  chnrcU  and  village  street  lay 
beyond  the  cottage  to  the  left,  and  a  very 
little  way  along  it,  on  the  opposite  side,  was 
another  solitary  cottage,  t]'imnier  and  tidier 
than  the  widow's,  with  a  tiny  brick-paved 
path  beside  which  hardy  chrysanthennims 
bloomed  gaily,  and  a  porch  upon  whose  eaves 
remnants  of  passion-flower  and  Virginian 
creeper  hmig  streamers  stripped  of  their 
leaves. 

Widow  Marston's  cottage  was  very  different 
to  this.  To  tell  tlie  honest  ti'uth,  it  wore  an 
air  that  was  very  nearly  disreputable.  To 
be  sure,  it  was  a  very  old  building,  and  had  a 
tbatchcd  roof  ;  but  a  handful  of  straw  would 
ha\'e  mended  the  roof,  and  a  few  pence  would 
have  put  the  pane  hi  at  the  window,  while 
there  was  evidently  no  need  to  have  broken 
bottles  and  rusted  pails  standing  amoi^  the 
rotting  cabbs^es  in  the  front  garden.  Proper 
folk  blamed  the  widow  for  lier  slatternly  ways, 
though  some,  again,  made  excuses  for  her, 
seeing  she  had  no  one  to  work  for  her  and 
no  one  to  work  for.  Her  two  sons  were  all 
tlie  kitli  and  kin  that  she  had,  and  they 
were  both  at  the  war. 

And  indeed  everyone  had  pitied  her  when 
George  went,  and  had  pitied  .  her  more 
when  William's  regiment  was  ordered  out 
afterwards ;  but  the  mother  herself  had 
never  complained. 

She  had,  in  fact,  been  heard  often  to  say 
that  if  she  had  twelve  sons,  she  wonld  give 
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them  all  to  their  country.  She  had  a  right 
to  hold  her  head  high  in  these  days— she, 
whose  husband  luid  been  a  Victoria  Cross 
man,  and  had  given  his  life  for  his  Queen 
when  the  lads  were  but  babes.  And  the 
neighbours  admired  her  pluck,  and  marvelled 
to  see  how  she  had  cheered  her  sons  on  their 
way  at  the  parting.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
judged  to  be  a  mistake  that  a  mother  sliould 

fo  about  boasting  that  her  boys  would  brmg 
ome  the  coveted  prize  as  their  father  had 
done. 

One  could  allow  much  for  a  mother's 

vanity,  but  swagger  wouldn't  win  the 
Cross— no,  nor  even  the  stripes.  If  it 
would  have  done.  Bill  would  have  got  his  by 
now,  and  George  would  have  been  something 
more  than  a  lance-corporal,  and  him  thirty 
years  of  age  and  more  !  Of  course,  they 
were  dashing  chaps,  but  there  were  plenty 
such  nowadays.  And  the  most  cruel 
whispered  tliat  if  the  boasted  boys  had  been 
a  bit  steadier,  and  had  spared  their  widowed 
mother  a  regular  slice  off  their  pay,  the 
cottage  at  the  .cross-roads  would  not  have 
been  a  disgrace  to  the  villi^e.  But  then 
Widow  Marston  had  always  been  a  thriftless 
body.  She  had  let  herself  be  married  "  off 
-  the  strength,"  to  begin  with,  and  when  her 
man  was  killed  she  had  thought  that  the 
sight  of  his  V.C.  would  be  meat  and  drink 
and  schooling  and  everything  else  to  the 
lads  :  she  deserved  to  have  them  turn  out 
none  too  well.  And— rather  than  go  crowing 
about  the  place  over  them,  it  would  have 
been  more  seemly  to  say  her  prayers,  said  the 
women.  But  the  men  smiled  as  they  heai-d 
them  chatter,  and  some  bade  their  own  be 
silent. 

Little  did  the  widow  care.  She  did  not 
suppose  her  sons  to  liave  turned  out  ill. 
And  she  went  her  way  gaily,  and  w^lien  folk 
advised  her  to  see  that  she  had  a  comfortable 
home  ready  for  her  heroes'  return,  she 
would  only  grin  and  say,  "  Time  enough  for 
that !  " 

(Certainly  the  cottage  at  the  cross-roads 
was  anything  but  comfortable.  And  when 
the  widow  was  turned  off  her  work  at  the 
"big  house"  at  last,  for  having  been  the 
worse  for  drink  one  night^t  was  not  to  be 
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wondered  at  that  folk  projiheHieil  wlie  would 
end  her  days  in  the  workhouse. 

For  a  day  she  was  crestfallen,  but  only 
for  a  day. 

"  The' country'll  keep  me,  "  she  would  say 
confidently  to  Mrs.  Welsh  opposite,  who  had 
a  husband  at  the  front.  "  Yon  thought  you 
done  jolly  well  for  yorsclf,  trettin'  married 
on  the  strength,  I  dessiiy.  Folks  blames  ye 
for  not  waitin'  for  thnt,  I  know.  Bnt  yon 
see  if  1  don't  git  nior'n  yon  do  afore  we's 
done  !  The  cnnntry's  prond  of  our  men, 
my  dear,  and  yon  see  if  they  don't  pay  up  !  " 

And  so  the  country  did.  » 

The  parson  applied  to  a  Charity  War 
Fund  for  the  widow,  and  got  her  an  allow- 
ance which  was  more  than  Mrs.  Welsh  had  for 
hei'self  and  two  children  ofT  her  own  man's 
pay.  For  Mrs.  Mtirston  was  the  widow  of  a 
V.C.  man,  and  had  all  her  sons  at  the  front. 
Yet  the  cottage  at  the  cross-roads  assumed 
no  better  appearance  ;  only  its  mistress  was 
gay  again,  going  about  with  au  excited  air 
that  was  sad,  somehow,  to  see,  and  always 
offering  good-naturedly  to  mind  Mrs. Welsh's 
bratfi  whenever  that  young  woman  got  a  day 
of  her  former  work  to  do  up  at  the  "  house." 

The  only  thing  that  Mrs.  Maraton  had  no 
]»atience  with  was  "  snivelling,"  and  she  was 
always  rating  Mrs.  Welsh  for  lack  of  spunk 
and  spirit. 

"You  and  me  'ave  got  to  show^  the 
civilians  what  pluck  be,"  she  woald  say 
gallantly.  "  Why,  ye  did  ought  to  be  proud 
to  'ave  a  'usbin'  i'  the  regiment,  i'stid  o' 
moonin'  around  wi"  a  scared  face,  and  moilin' 
and  toiliu'  as  tho'  ye  wasn't  niver  goin'  for 
to  get  no  'elp  and  'ad  got  ten  to  keep  i'stid 
,  o'  only  two.  Why  don't  ye  go  out  and  listen 
to  the  news  a  bit,  and  keep  yer  'eart  up 
a-hcaring  o'  the  fini  ?  " 

But  Mrs.  Welsh  only  shuddered. 

"Why,  tlierti's  notliin'  but  work  keeps  me 
from  thiukinV'  slie  would  answer.  "  And  1 
find'i  it  'ard  enough  to  pay  the  rent  and  keep 
the  chiid'en  clean,  I  can  tell  ye  !  " 

"  Ah  !  ye  did  ought  to  ha'  married  off  the 
strength,"  laughed  the  widow.  "  But  ye'll 
get  a  bit.  You  and  me  didn't  ought  to  'ave 
to  work  at  all,  that's  what  I  says  !  " 

"  I  don't  mind  the  work,"  repeated  the 
wife.  "  But  I'd  like  to  'ave  'ad  a  bit  i'  the 
savin's  bank  for  a  spree  agin  Ted  comes 
'ome  !  And  I'm  afeard  sometimes  I  shall 
'ave  trouble  enough  to  kec])  things  goiu'." 

"  Well,  ye'U  'ave  plenty  o'  time,"  laughed 
the  elder  woman.  "  There  be  a  deal  for  'im 
to  do  afore  'e  comes  'ome  1  But  you'll  get 
a  bit  from  my  place  afore  the  game's  out. 


They  do  say  as  the  rich  folk  be  goin'  for  to 
keep  us  s'long  as  the  war  lasts.  Proper  they 
should,  too  t  If  sayin's  be  true,  it  be  for  the 
rich  folk  as  the  lads  is  fightin'." 

"  Why,  I  thought  it  was  for  the  Queen," 
said  Mrs.  Welsh,  opening  her  eyes. 

''Aye,  sodgers  o'  tJie  Queen,  God  bless 
her  I  "  cried  the  mother  of  soldiers,  with  her 
most  martial  air.  "Bnt  Mr.  Pearkes, at  the 
'  (Jeorge,'  'e  did  'ear  teU  for  sartin  sure  as  the 
rich  folk  was  to  get  more  good  nor  the  poor, 
'some  way.  So  'tis  bnt  fair  they  should 
pay." 

"  I'd  sooner  Ted  was  fightin'  for  the 
Queen,"  murmured  Mrs.  Welsh,  in  a  puzzled 
way.  And  she  added,  simply,  "  Ted  allers 
said  them  bars  was  rare  places  for  'eariu'  a 
lot  of  stuff  talked.  So  I  dessay  it's  only  'cos 
we  doesn't  nudersLand." 

"  Mr.  Pearkes  "e  knows  a  thing  or  two," 
insisted  Mi's.  Mai'ston  doggedly.  "And  'tis 
plain  as  the  rich  folk  knows  they  did  ought 
to  'elp  us,  or  they  wouldn't  ha'  come  down 
so  'andsome.  So  where's  the  cali  to  work  ? 
says  I.  Let's  be  merry  s'long  as  we  can,  for 
these  be  glorious  days  ! " 

But  Mrs.  Welsh  only  opened  her  eyes 
wider,  as  she  turned  indoors. 

"Well,  T  worked  when  Ted  were  t'ome," 
she  said,  "  so  I  can  just  as  well  do  it  now. 
I  don't  seem  to  want  to  be  countin'  on 
charity." 

"  She's  used  to  soldiering,"  she  explained 
later  to  another  neighbour,  "  and  she  likes 
the  w'ays  o't  all  round.  Not  Imt  what  very 
like  she  don't  allers  take  it  so  jolly  as  she'd 
boast." 

But  that  night  Widow  Marston  took  it 
jollier  than  ever.  There  was'  news  at  the 
"George"— a  battle,  a  victory,  and  then  a  list 
of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  though 
to  the  rank  and  file  no  names  were  as  yet 
attached. 

Bnt  the  regiment  had  been  in  the  thickest 
of  the  action — had  distinguished  itself,  and 
Widow  Marston  had  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  her  son  had  helped  to  win  the  dis- 
tinction. So  she  drauk  deep  to  the  "  Soldiers 
of  the  Queen,"  and  did  not  get  home  till 
daybreak.  There  was  a  light  burning  in 
Mrs.  Welsh's  cottage  when  she  got  there, 
and  she  tapped  at  the  window. 

"  Whativer  for  do  ye  want  to  go  waitin'  up 
all  night  for  badnews  ?"  said  she  indistinctij'. 

"  \\'lio  says  it's  bad  news  ?  "  faltered  the 
young  woman. 

"  Oh,  /  don't  say  so  !  Bnt  it'll  come  fast 
enough,  whichever  'tis,"  Baid  she. 

And  it  did.  r^t^(^\c> 
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"'Aye,  sodi,'ers  o'  the  Queen,  God  bluss  ber  ! '  cried  the  mother  of  soldiers,' 


The  nest  day  the  names  and  numbers 
were  out,  and  Private  Welsli  was  among  the 
missing. 

Then  "Widow  Marston  was  sympathetic. 

"  If  'e  'ad  ha'  bin  killed,  there'd  ha'  bin 
glory  and  a  bit  o'  pension  for  ye,"  she  said. 
"  And  if  'e  'ad  ha'  bin  so  much  as  wounded, 
there'd  ha'  bin  some  credit.  But  there  ain't 
no  money  nor  yet  no  credit  i'  missin'. 
Missin'  ain't  got  no  satisfaction  to  it.  For 
ye  can't  tell  the  meanin'  oft." 

"  Oh  !  go  away  and  don't  talk  so  awful," 
moaned  the  poor  woman,  "/can  tell  the 
meanin'  oft.  1  sees  my  pore  Tod  a-lyin' 
there  o'  the  cold  ground,  i'  the  pourin'  rain, 
without  so  much  as  a  drop  to  drink,  I  do ! 
They  say  men  goes  off  their  'eads  that  way 
— raving  mad,  I've  'eard  tell !    Oh,  dear  ! " 

And  her  tears  rained  down  and  she  foi^ot 
to  wipe  them  away,  and  the  children  cried 
and  she  forgot  to  comfort  them. 

"Go  along,"  said  the  other  sarcastically. 
*'  Why,  it's  so  'ot  out  there,  them  as  wears 


bare  shins  'as  got  'em 
all  blistered.  '  Tain't 
the  cold  ground  as  'e's 
blamin'.  And  as  like 
as  not  'e  be  cribbin'  a 
drop  this  very  minute 
to  drink  to  the  grand 
diiy— if  so  be  'e  can 
get  it.  Lawk-a-mussy ! 
_vo  'avs  got  a  pore 
"eart  !  AVbat  did  ye 
go  and  mate  wi'  u 
sodger  for,  if  ye  didn't 
want  'im  to  fight  ?  " 

"  I  dunno,"  whim- 
pered ill's.  Welsh. 
"But  1  think  war's 
all  wicked  —  I  do  ! 
Folk  Brcuttin'  o'  one 
another  hup  as  though 
they  was  butcher's 
meat  I " 

"  Well,  I  never  !  " 
cried  the  widow  of  a 
hero,  holding  np  her 
hands  in  dismay. 
"  Why,  'twere  a  glori- 
ous day  for  us  !  I 
grunt  you  'tis  nicer  to 
'ave  yer  own  i'  the  best 
])lace  for  tbe  fightin'; 
but  we  can't  just 
clinose  as  wo  please, 
and  ye  must  look  to 
the  victoiT  all  round. 
War's  wicked  ?  AVhy, 
what'd  the  Qneen  want  'or  Bodgers  for,  if 
there  WEisn't  never  to  be  no  wars,  and 
where'd  we  be  tlien  ?  'Ow's  a  man  to  get 
his  V.C.  if  'e  don't  liglit  ?  " 

Mrs.  Welsh  didn't  know  and  didn't  care 
just  then.  She  took  up  the  wailing  babe 
and  put  him  to  her  breast,  rocking  him  and 
heraelf  to  and  fro  miserably. 

"Come  now,  there  's  a  jolly  lot  o'  tli  a 
henemy  killed,"  comforted  the  other,  and 
little  reckoned  that  her  comfort  would  fall 
flat. 

"  Aye,  I  know  there's  'eajw  of  pore  sonis 
feelin'  as  bad  as  I  be,"  said  tlie  poor- 
spirited  one.  "  But  I  don't  seem  as  though 
1  could  think  o'  that  just  now."  And  her 
sobs  broke  out  afresh. 

Mrs.  Marston  sat  down  and  positively 
groaned. 

"  What !  ye  don't  mean  to  say  as  ye  be  for 
pityin'  the  hmem//  ?"  gasped  she.  "*Wliy,  ye 
be  a  disgrace  to  the  Harmy." 

"I  ain't  thii^l^ii^'  o' ^$jj9igjigi^^or  no," 
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|j;u!ped  the  young  wife  half  pettishly.  "  T 
ain't  thiukin'  o'  nothin'  only  my  Ted.  Hut 
I'm  sorry  for  ivery  pore  soul  that's  as  bad  as 
me.    So  there  !  " 

"  Well,  ye  deserve  to  'ave  yer  man  missin' 
i'stead  o'  wounded  honourably,"  retorted  the 
disciplinarian  severely. 

"  I'm  sure  I  dunno  what  yer  be  drivin'  at," 
moaaed  Mrs.  Welsh.  "  Ain't  it  wuss  for  me 
not  to  know  whether  my  man  be  killed  or 
no  ?  'Tain't  no  shame  to  be  missin'.  'E 
done  'is  duty." 

"  Maybe,"  said  Mrs.  Marston  darkly  ; 
"  but  there's  some  as  be  pristiners,  and  who'd 
want  their  man  to  be  sich-like  ? '' 

The  young  woman  leapt  up,  ilirusting  the 
toddling  child  from  her  knee,  so  that  she 
cried  out  terrified,  and  hugging  her  infant  to 
her  till  he  whined. 

"  Prisoners  I  "  cried  she.  "  Why,  then,  Ted 
mightn't  be  dead  ;  no,  nor  yet  wounded  !" 

Scorn  curled  the  old  woman's  lip. 

"  'Tis  plain  to  see  you  don't  come  o' 
fightin'  folk,"  said  she,  with  withering 
sarcasm,  and  turned  on  her  heel. 

But  that  same  night  when  she  was  sitting 
beside  her  comfortless  hearth,  hugging  herself 
over  the  feeble  heat  of  a  feeble  fire,  and  half- 
minded  to  brave  a  soaking  rain  rather  than 
be  deprived  of  the  news  and  other  consola- 
tions which  the  "  George "  could  afford,  a 
tapping  at  the  door  was  followed  by  the  quick 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Welsh,  with  an  excited 
face. 

Her  eyes  were  dry  and  shining,  and  hef 
cheeks  were  flushed. 

"  See  'ere,"  she  said,  fumbling  nervously 
in  her  pocket,  and  finally  finding  a  dirty 
piece  of  paper,  which  she  held  out  with  a 
trembling  hand.  "  That  ain't  my  Ted's 
number  1  I  dunno  'owiver  I  could  ha'  bin 
sich  a  gaby  as  not  to  notice  it  afore.  .There's 
ft  mfetake ! "   ■  * 

The  other  took  the  paper  and,  holding  it  a 
long  way  olT,  studied  it  for  a  minute. 

lJul,  tiie  light  from  the  puny,  evil-smelling 
petroleum  lamp  was  murky,  and  she  studied 
it  in  vain. 

"  I  sometimes  think  my  eyes  ain't  what 
they  was,"  said  she  vaguely. 

"  9052,"  said  the  young  woman  impatiently,, 
"and  Ted's  number's  9051." 

The  old  woman's  cheeks  had  flushed,  and 
slie  rose  slowly,  dropping  the  paper  into  the 
fender. 

"  'Ow  dare  you  come  'ere  tellin'  me  sich 
tales  !  "  spluttered  she.  "  9052  be  my  .Targe's 
number,  and  'ow  could  'e  be  tuk  prisoner, 
'e  what  done  and  tnk  two  prisoners  'isself 


only  last  time  as  'e  wrote  'ome  ?    Why,  'e'd 
die  sooner  !  " 

"  I   didn't  know — I'm    sure  I'm  very  » 
sorry,"  faltered  Mrs.  Welsh.    "But  surely 
it'll  be  a  mistake  ^ain ;  don't  ye  take  on." 

"  Take  on  ! "  echoed  the  elder  angrily, 
seizing  an  old  knitted  shawl  off  the  door- 
peg  and  hastily  wrapping  it  about  her 
shouldei-s.  "  Me  take  on  ?  Why,  I  know  it's 
a  mistake,  bless  ye  !  Me  take  on  ?  I  ain't 
none  o'  yer  snivellers  I  "  And  she  rushed 
out  into  the  rain. 

Mi's.  Welsh  stood  a  moment,  stunned  ; 
then  she  heaved  a  great  sigh — for,  after  all, 
she  was  not  even  sure  yet  that  it  was  a 
mistake.  And  putting  out  the  lamp  in  her 
neighbour's  cottage,  she  hurried  back  to  her 
sleeping  babes. 

"  One'd  really  think  she'd  sooner  he  was 
wounded,"  she  murmured.  "Well,  if  it  be 
my  Ted,  pray  God  'e  be  a  prisoner  and  not 
'urt,  and  I'll  bear  all  the  rest." 

But  the  old  woman,  as  she  raced  through 
the  rain  as  fast  as  her  trembling  limbs  and 
faster  than  her  scanty  breath  could  carry 
her,  ground  her  teeth  and  muttered,  "  0' 
course  it's  a  mistake.  It's  Teddy  Welsh 
safe  enough.  He  were  allers  an  on'andy 
sort  of  a  chap,  and  safe  to  git  in  the  wrong 
'olel" 

But  it  was  not  a  mistake  this  time. 

That  night  both  women  got  notifications 
from  the  War  Office.  There  had  been  an 
error  in  the  first  number.  The  proper 
number  belonged  to  George  Marston,  and 
not  to  Teddy  Welsh,  and  "  missing  "  was 
now  found  to  mean  a  "  prisoner." 

But  though  in  the  midst  of  her  thank- 
fulness the  wrong  man's  wife  would  gladly 
have  wept  a  tear  for  the  man  who  was  so 
truly  the  wrong  man  now,  and  would  warmly 
have  shown  her  sympathy  with  the  neighbour 
on  to  whose  shoulders  she  had  so  innocently 
shifted  her  burden,  Mrs.  Marston  remained 
true  to  her  colours,  and  would  brook  no 
"  snivelling." 

The  kind  curate,  who  called  with  a 
judiciously  blended  dose  of  congratulation 
and  condolence,  listened  in  surprise  and  then 
turned  away  disconcerted. 

"You  can  at  least  bless  God  that  your 
son's  life  is  spared  to  you,"  said  he,  "  when 
so  many  poor  mothers  are  mourning  over 
distant  graves." 

"  Much  you  know  about  it,  young  man," 
the  widow  had  retorted— and  the  parson  was 
reported  to  have  whispered  later  on  into  the 
ear  of  a  friend  that  the  poor  creature  had 
certainly  imbibed  a  dron-^  drown  her  grief 
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— "much  you  know  abdiit  it,  sir  iiivcr  ';id  a 
sodfier  in  ycr  family,  I've  'oared  tell  !  I 
don't  bless  God  for  nanj,'lit  as  I  ain't  proud 
on.  I  aki't  proud  as  my  Jargc  be  a  prisoner 
i'  the  heiieraies'  'amis  and  can't  ii^ht  no 
more  for  his  country.  You.  ciiii't  toll  'o\v  a 
mother  feels,  what  'ave  bred  up  'er  boys  to 
the  flag  'cos  she  swore  it  to  'er  'usbin'  afore 
'e  went  away  to  be  shot  down  for  'is  Queen 
in  the  Rooshan  snows  I  No ;  'ow  should  you  ? 
Then  you  take  my  advice  and  don't,  talk 
'bout  what  ye  don't  liundoi'stand.  Coiiie  to 
church  ?  Aye,  so  I  will  one  day.  But  not 
for  comfort — comfort  ain't  my  fi;ame.  I'm 
none  of  the  soft  sawder  sort.  iSJot  much  ! 
A  brave  'eart  and  a  merry  'un,  says  I,  I'll 
come  to  church  and  praise  the  Lord  when 
my  Bill  gets  'is  V.C.  For  Afi'.s-  got  to  get  it 
now.  I  thought  as  it'd  he  Jargc,  'e  were 
allers  the  spryest  lad.  I  tliought  as  Bill 
m^ht  be  a  bit  too  narvous  for  the  job, 
maybe.  And  I  could  ha'  wished  it  had  ha' 
bin  Bill  as  had  ha'  bin  nabbed,  if  it'd  got  to 
be.    But  Biiril  'ave  to  buck  up  and  git  it, 


can't, 


" '  Ob !  go  away  mid,  don't  Uik.  so  awful,'  moaned  the 


that's  all — aye,  /'-e'll  'ave  to  do  it — or  reckon 
\vi'  his  mother — and  'is  father  in  'is  grave, 
too,  maybe." 

She  had  run  on  wildly,  in  a  high,  indistinct 
tone,  and  at  the  last  words  she  had  sunk  her 
voice,  regardless  of  the  "  young  man  "  who 
listened,  astounded,  half  frightened,  and 
wholly  inadequate. 

*'  There's  only  'im  left  to  work  it  this 
time,"  she  murmm-ed,  fidgeting  with  her 
apron-string  ;  and  then,  suddenly  aware  of 
the  parson's  presence  again,  added  defiantly, 
"  and  I'm  none  so  sure  as  I'll  thank  God  tiU 
be  "ave  done  and  wwked  it  !  " 

Everyone  was  shocked  m  ilie  w;iy  i\Irs. 
Mareton  took  her  misfortune,  everyone 
declared  that  she  only  cared  for  those  boys 
in  so  far  as  they  won  gloxy,  and  that  she 
never  wanted  to  see  them  alive  again  if  they 
didn't ;  so  everyone  said,  "  Providence  had 
best  choose  'em  out  for  tlie  job,  and  leave 
other  women  their  men  what  tliey  love." 

Only  Mrs.  Welsh  held  her  peace,  and  if 
she  spoke  on  the  subject  at  all  merely  re- 
peated her  former  words, 
"  'Appen  she  don't  feel 
so  jolly  as  she'd  boast  I  " 
And    when  other 
mothers  further  up  the 
street     w"ondered  she 
should  trust  her  children 
to  that  "  ondependable 
old  soul "  when  she  went 
to  her  work,  she  would 
only  say,  with  a  tender 
gaze  at  her  baby  boy, 
"  If  so  bo  as  tlie  speech- 
less  babe  can  comfort 
her  wliere   you  and  I 
I'm  glad.    For  I  might 
!ia'  bin  in  'er  shoes,  or  'im 
fatherless,  as  'er  lads  'as  bin. 
And  'appen  I  mightn't  ha'  done 
so  well." 

So  these  two  women  became 
friends  as  they  never  would  have 
become  under  any  other  circum- 
stances, and  the  village  con- 
tinued to  open  its  eyes.  For 
although  the  "rich  folk"  had 
so  well  considered  Mra.  Mai- 
ston's  case,  and  had  so  far  over- 
looked her  really  equally  needy 
neighbour,  the  widow  was  none 
the  more  respectable  as  an  ac- 
quaintance than  she  used  to  be. 
In  the  topsy-tun'y  muddle  of 
incongruities  that  was  her 
character,  siiiftlessness  and  self- 
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indalgence  were  just  as  strong,  though  she 
bore  the  heart  of  all  the  heroes  in  her  old 
bosom,  and  would  rather  have  died  than  not 
have  bid  a  soldier's  price  for  glory.  But 
that  Mrs.  Welsh,  the  tidiest  of  the  tidy  and 
the  thriftiest  of  the  thrifty,  should  overlook 
viees  that  must  iiave  been  so  hatefnl  to  her, 
for  tlie  sake  of  hearing  a  yarn  or  two,  was 
the  marvel  of  quondam  friends  and,  in  fact, 
the  talk  of  tlie  parisli. 

Hour  after  hour  of  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
or  of  a  late  evening,  when  work  was  done, 
woul(^  the  young  mother  welcome  the  un- 
kempt old  creature  to  her  own  dainty  hearth 
or  sit  beside  her  cheerless  grate,  the  children 
at  her  knee  or  on  her  bosom,  listening  to 
her  neighbour's  tales.  Sometimes  they  were 
rlietorical,  highly  coloured,  told  as  if  in- 
spired ;  sometimes  they  were  but  the  wan- 
derings of  a  dream,  full  of  odd  scraps  of 
memories  that  none  could  have  supposed 
would  be  interesting  to  a  hearer. 

But  they  were  always  tales  of  wars — of 
wai's  past,  of  hardships  endured,  of  dangers 
braved,  of  simple  sacrifice  and  careless 
heroism,  of  the  intrepid  deeds  of  excitement 
and  the  secret  moments  of  fear,  and  always 
at  the  last  of  glories  won.  They  were  tales 
told  at  this  very  fireside  to  another  young  wife, 
with  a  baby  boy  at  her  breast,  told  by  one 
long  ago  cold  in  his  distant  soldier's  grave, 
and  tliev  were  never  long  and  never  dull  to 
Mrs.  Welsh. 

"All !  my  dear,  them  was  good  times,"  the 
widow  would  say,  with  the  burning  light  of 
a  great  pride  in  her  old  eyes.  "  There  was 
plenty  doin'  then,  there  was,  and  a  man  done 
and  got  'is  stripes  faster  then,  if  'e  'ad  a 
mind  to." 

"  Ain't  there  enough  doin'  now  ? "  the 
young  woman  would  retsiliate,  amazed. 

Rut  the  old  one  would  never  allow  more 
than,  *'  Aye,  maybe  ;  but  we  hain't  seen  the 
last  of  it  yet,"  and  would  go  back  to  her 
memories. 

"  Well  I  minds  the  day  my  Ben  brought 
'ome  'is  Cross.  It  were  springtime — the 
apples  was  abloom,  and  we  had  a  rare  crop, 
too.  'E  come  along  from  the  town  wi'  a  lot 
on  'em — we  'adn't  no  station  'ere  then. 
Lord  1  'ow  they  was  all  laughin' !  My  Ben 
was  ailers  a  merry  'un,  ye  know,  and  he'd 
npped  and  spoke  to  the  Queen  when  she 
pinned  the  Cross  on  to  'im.  'Mind  ye  don't 
prick  yer  fingers,  yer  Majesty,'  says  he.  And 
'I'll  be  careful,  my  man,'  says  she,  and 
laughs  at  him.  My  word  !  the  lads  was 
pleased  at  that.  Aye,  and  they  cheered  when 
I  come  up  and  he  kissed  me  afore  'em  all. 


For  there  weren't  none  got  the  Cross  only 
my  Ben." 

"  There'll  be  another  one  o'  these  days, 
please  God,"  mnrmnred  the  young  mother 
softly,  tired  to  an  enthusiasm  new  to  her  yet, 
her  own  eyes  kindling  with  a  new-born  hope. 

But  the  other's  comfortable  seltishness  saw 
hut  one  meaning  in  the  timid  hint. 

"  Aye,  aye,  there'll  be  another,"  echoed 
she,  nodding  her  head  confidently,  "  but  it 
won't  be  Jarge.  And  I'd  made  sure  as  it'd 
be  Jarge.  'E  were  ailers  a  bright,  brave  lad. 
But  'e  done  and  got  'isself  took  i'stid.  And 
I'm  thinfcin'  there's  suthin'  wrong  wi'  a  war 
where  it's  us  as  is  made  prisoners  !  " 

She  spoke  in  an  argumentative,  irritated 
voice,  and  Mrs.  Welsh  found  nothing  to 
answer. 

She  would  never  have  presumed  to  offer 
an  opinion  before  this  superior  wisdom,  but 
what  surprised  her  herself  was  that  she 
should  take  any  interest  in  anything  but 
Ted's  safety  and  how  to  get  on  without  him 
— what  almost  alarmed  her  was  that  she  felt 
an  ambition  dawning  within  her  to  match 
the  enthusiasm  of  which  she  had  so  peraistent 
an  example.  Yesterday  she  would  not  have 
dared  to  confess  that  her  nightly  prayer  was 
that  Ted  might  be  laid  up,  well  out  of  mis- 
chief, in  hosj>ital,  with  some  harmless  wound 
in  his  foot  !  To-day  she  would  not  have 
wished  to  make  the  jirayer. 

"  Jarge  'e  knows  as  Td  sooner  ha'  knowed 
'im  wounded  respectable  ;  'e  must  befrettin'," 
snarled  the  widow  feveiislily,  after  a  minute. 

"  But  prisoners  is  bound  to  ha'  been  in  the 
front,  mum,  ain't  they  ? "  suggested  Mrs. 
Welsh  timidly.  "  Your  lad  done  'is  duty, 
/  know." 

She  never  liked  the  noisy,  rollicking 
George,  but  she  felt  an  inner  conviction  that 
the  son  of  this  mother  had  not  lacked  pluck 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

"  Oil !  aye,  'e  done  'is  duty  right  enongh," 
assented  the  mother  carelessly.  "There's 
none'd  'ave  the  face  not  to.  My  word,  their 
.pals'd  let  'em  'ave  what  for" — and  she 
grinned  a  grin  that  was  nob  beautiful  to  see. 
"But  some  on  'em  goes  one  better,  and 
them's  the  lads  for  me  I " 

The  grin  was  still  on  her  face  when  her 
eyes  began  to  grow  fierce  as  a  new  thought 
came  uppermost. 

"  My  Jarge  done  'is  duty  right  enough," 
she  repeated  doggedly,  "  though  be  ivere  so 
darned  onlucky  !  It's  them  above  'im  was 
to  blame,  and  I'd  like  to  know  the  rights 
o't." 

Mrs.  Welsh  sighed,  i 
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"  Ted  said  sodgers  ain't  got  to  know,"  she 
said  timidly :  "  they's  only  got  to  do  as 
they'3  bid.  Tliongii  it'd  bo  'urd  if  there  was 
a  mistake  and  tlieiii  dit'  for  it,"  she  added, 
with  a  catch  in  hav  breath. 

There  was  silence  for  a  iiiiiiute.  Tiien  the 
widow  rose  suddenly,  alinost  majestic  in  her 
ragged  ugliness  ;  the  old  byword  had  recalled 
lier  to  herself. 

"  Aye.  your  man  be  'bont  right,"  said  she. 
"  Discipline  first,  and  pluck  second,  Ben 
used  to  'avt^  it :  but  it's  much  of  a  muchnesB 
which  'oss  yn-  }uit  to  that  cart,  I  say.  And 
that's  'ow  tlie  glory's  won.  There  ain't 
noihm'  'ard,  my  dear,  for  the  trade  be  so 
plaguey  fine  that  it'd  be  none  but  a  coward 
as  wouldn't  be  proud  to  die  for  it.  No,  no, 
don't  ye  make  no  mistake.  'Aj)"]ien  what 
might,  don't  ye  be  for  blaming  tlie  trade. 
You  nmst  put  the  little  'an  to  it.  Don't  ye 
be  scared  out  o'  that.  'Tis  what  I  did.  I 
says  to  myself,  '  Their  feythcr  died  for 
Hengland,  and  I  durstn't  be  sick  a  pore  thing 
as  'old  'em  back.' "  And  then  she  added 
beneath  her  breath,  "  But  I'd  rayther  Jarge 
'ad  Ha'  bin  wounded  fair  I  " 

Mrs.  Welsh's  eyes  were  filling  foolishly 
again,  and  she  pressed  her  boy  convulsively 
to  her  bosom,  as  who  should  say,  "  Thank 
God  not  yet  awhile  !  " 

But  when  she  looked  at  the  bleared  old 
face,  which  the  light  of  one  pure  enthusiasm 
lifted  for  the  moment  above  any  ordinary 
level  of  excellence,  her  heart  warmed  and  she 
felt  the  shooting  germ  of  a  very  frenzy  of 
self-denial. 

And  as  the  year  waned,  the  villagera  had 
more  and  more  cause  to  sniff  at  the  friend- 
ship between  the  cottages  at  the  end  of  the 
street. 

"  A  tidy  man  like  Welsh 'H  none  be  so 
pleased,  when  'e  do  get  back,  to  find  'is  nice 
'ome  run  over  by  a  tipsy  old  beggar  like 
that,"  they  sneered. 

And  they  said  it  all  the  more  because  they 
knew  that  the  cottage  on  the  hill  was  really 
just  as  tidy  as  it  ever  was,  and  that,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  "  old  beggar,"  the 
poor  young  mother  would  scarcely  have  been 
able  to  go  out  to  work  as  she  did,  and  her 
straits  for  the  rent  would-  have  been  even 
harder.  For  she  still  held  back  from  asking 
help  of  the  War  Funds.  "  Let  them  beg  as 
don't  get  none  off  their  man,"  she  would  say, 
and  others  did  not  report  her  case  for  her,  as 
they  had  done  for  the  widow. 

So  the  old  woman's  charity  of  help  was  a 
real  charity,  however  carelessly  given,  and 
they  were  backbiters  who  belittled  it  and 


said  it  was  easy  enough  to  moon  around  and 
mind  other  women's  brats  when  you  didn't 

care  if  you  left  your  own  place  clean  or  not, 
and  got  more  out  of  charity  than  if  your 
men  were  a  stay-at-home,  working  lot. 

And  of  the  many  who  had  always  looked 
askance  at  AVidow  Marston,  many  looked 
askance  at  Mrs.  Welsh,  too,  now,  and  that 
for  no  better  reason  than  because  slie  kept 
company  with  the  old  ne'er-do-well. 

And  so,  of  couree,  these  two  outlying 
cottt^es  became  firmer  knit  than  ever, 
and  carried  their  proud  hopes  and  aching 
fears  to  none  but  to  one  another. 

Kews— they  scarcely  dared  to  long  for  it ! 
For  to  the  illiterate,  above  all,  no  news  is  so 
much  ofteuest  good  news — and,  to  one  at 
least  of  them,  the  proverb  was  a  true  projjhet. 

One  day  tlie  postman  imiught  two  letters 
—not  the  dreaded  official  envelopes,  but  two 
letters  with  foreign  post-marks. 

Mrs.  Welsh  read  them  both  aloud — her 
own  first  with  flushed  face  and  sparkling 
eyes.  For  Ted  was  well  and  happy,  glorying 
in  his  work,  and  putting  his  own  excitement 
into  his  wife  as  he  told  of  the  gallant  charge 
in  which  he  had  taken  part. 

"  They  says  as  [  might  be  named  for  the 
V.C.,"  he  wrote,  *'  but  I  can  scarce  credit 
that,  for  ]  done  uothin'  as  any  on  'em 
wouldn't  ha'  done  fast  enough  if  they'd 
';id  the  chance  1  That's  what  I  said  to  the 
colonel  when  'c  sent  for  me.  'Twas  my  luck 
as  dropped  the  captain  at  my  feet,  I  says. 
And  I  couldn't  make  out  who  they  was  a- 
cheerin'  when  I  carried  'im  out  o'  mnge." 

In  her  exnltation  Mre.  Welsh  scarcely 
looked  at  her  old  friend's  face. 

'*  Oh  !  Bessie,  'tis  fine  work  and  no 
mistake,"  she  read  on.  "  When  ye  kissed 
me  good-bye  ye  said,  'We  won't  never  make 
the  little  lad  a  sodger.'  But  ye'U  change 
yer  mind  now,  won't  ye,  dear  ?  " 

And  the  proud  wife  dried  her  eyes,  but 
they  were  joyfnl  tears  that  she  wiped  away. 

"  I  never  thought  as  I  should  feel  this 
way,"  she  said,  laughing  and  crying  at 
once.  "  But  ye  was  right,  Mrs.  Marston,  ye 
was." 

And  she  never  noticed  that  the  widow  had 
not  spoken — never  noticed  that  she  sat  glum, 
with  her  lips  tucked  tight  over  her  sunken 

gums.  Only  after  a  bit- did  she  turn  and 
look,  and  then,  seeing  that  her  friend's  letter 
lay  unopened  in  her  lap,  she  said  kindly— 

"  Shall  I  read  your  letter  for  ye  ?  That 
there  thin  paper  be  dreadful  faint  to  make 
out  the  ink  upon.  That'll  be  good  news, 
too,"  she  added  gaiiy,  ^^|^^n  let  her 
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take  it..  '*  N"o  nasty  Orlico  stuif— 'tis  bound 
to  be  good  when  tliey  writes  theirselves." 

Then  the  mother  spoke. 

"  I  duniu)  as  they'd  give  Jarge  a  chance  to 
write,  'im  bein'  a  prisoner,"  she  said  stupidly. 
"And  it  don't  look  like  'ia  writia',  neither — 
no,  nor  yet  Bill's." 

And  it  was  not. 

The  reader's  cheeks  wentwhite  insympathy, 
for  the  letter  was  from  a  nurse— a  foreign 
nurse,  fulfilling,  out  of  pure  linniauity,  a 
patient's  last  rei^nest ;  and  it  told  how  (Jeorge 
Marston  hail  died  of  fever— a  prisoner  in  the 
enemies'  hands.  ' 

"  Tell  my  mother  ifc  warn't  my  fault,"  said 
the  letter,  "  though  I  reckon  she'll  feel  I  sort 
o'  disgraced  'er  pride." 

Mrs.  Marston's  face  had  grown  slowly 
pinched  and  small  as  she  listened,  but  she 
shed  no  tear  ;  she  only  lifted  a  trembling  and 
wrinkled  hand  and  wiped  her  mouth  with  it. 

"  Died  in  gaol ! "  she  muttered  at  last 
bitterly. 

"  No,  no,  nmm ! "  cried  the  younger  woman, 
lujrrified.  "  Ye  didn't  ought  to  take  it  so. 
A  prisoner  o'  war  ain't  a  gaolbird.  'E  were 
onlucky,  bnt  I'd  swear  'e  done  and  stood  up 
brave  afore  'e  were  tnk,  pore  chap  1  " 

And  Mrs.  Welsh  wept  for  the  man  whose 
mother  could  not  mourn  him. 

"Well,  there's  Bill  left,"  was  all  that 
mother  said,  and  she  rose  and  tottered  out 
of  the  cottage.  But  from  that  night  there 
was  a  coolness  between  the  neighbours  which 
even  tlie  younger  woman's  persistent  efforts 
coidd  not  quite  overcome. 

Folks  said  it  was  just  as  well,  for,  when 
pay-day  from  the  Fund  came  round,  the  old 
woman — no  longer  so  eager  now  to  hear  all 
the  "  fun  "  at  the  "  George,"  would  send  a 
child  round  on  the  sly  for  her  liquor,  and 
would  just  sit  sullen  by  her  dreary  hearth 
and  drink  herself  stupid. 

It  was  dreadful,  bnt  it  would  have  been 
more  dreadful  still  to  see  a  respectable  young 
woman  following  after  such  a  creature.  But 
Mrs.  Welsh  did  not  look  at  the  mattei'  in 
that  light,  and  did  not  think  "  it  \\m  just  iis 
well "  that  her  "  comrade-in-arms  "  should 
hold  aloof  from  her  in  her  sorrow. 

And  it  was  not  because  it  was  no  easy  task 
to  find  another  neighbour  to  mind  her  baby, 
since  all  had  chosen  to  take  her  close 
acquaintance  with  the  disreputable  character 
of  the  village  as  a  personal  insult,  and  ifc 
was  not  because,  as  the  backbiters  hinted, 
she  envied  the  old  woman  that  help  from  the 
Fund  which  she  was  too  proud  to  ask,  yet 
must  oftentimes  secretly  have  desired  ;  it  was 


simply  because  her  heart  was  sorry  for  that 
sullen  suffering,  and  she  was  casting  about 
in  her  mind  to  think  how  she  could  relieve 
it.  The  day  came  presently  when  she  found 
the  way.- 

One  evening,  when  the  frost  was  thick 
upon  the  window-panes,  and  the  snow  white 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  mist  from  the 
water-meadows  white  upon  the  snow,  the 

little  girl  who  was  wont  to  earn  a  penny  "off " 
Mrs.  Marston  by  fetching  her  liquor  from 
the  "  public,"  ran  scared  out  of  the  cottage 
again  and  met  Mi's.  Welsh  in  the  road. 

"  She  be  lyin'  abed  upon  her  face,"  she 
said,  '*  and  she  ain't  spoke  to  me  !  " 

Then  Mrs.  Welsh  went  in  without  so  much 
as  knocking  at  the  door. 

It  was  the  terrible  old  story — want,  dirt, 
drink  ;  the  doctor  said  it  was  malignant 
pneumonia,  and  the  neighbours  said  it  was 
plain  wickedness  when  she  had  had  charity 
enough  to  keep  a  whole  family  from  starva- 
tion. 

But  Mrs.  Welsh  thought  she  knew  better, 
and  at  all  events  did  not  sto])  to  think,  as 
some  would  have  had  her  do,  that  the 
widow's  allowance  would  have  made  it  easy 
for  her  to  pay  the  rent,  which  was  in  arrears 
this  week. 

She  was  only  glad  that  her  old  friend's 
half-nnconscious  condition  had  wiped  out 
the  blur  that  an  unconfessed  grudge  had 
breathed  upon  the  glass  of  their  under- 
standing, and  that  she  was  free  to  help  her 
as  best  she  could.  And  help  lier  she  did, 
spending  every  spare  moment  at  that  dreary 
bedside,  and  struggling  with  an  energy  that 
could  not  have  been  surpassed  if  the  sick 
woman  had  been  her  own  mother,  to  stem 
that  cruel,  crawling  tide  which  there  is  no 
holding  back. 

One  morning,  when  the  sun  had  risen  lurid 
and  coppery  upon  a  land  barren  of  leaf 
overhead,  barren  and  brown  and  dank  under- 
foot, Mrs.  Welsh,  crossing  the  road,  saw  the 
postman  swinging  down  the  street  with  his 
bag. 

She  stopped,  as  she  always  did,  feverishly 
to  watch  him. 

He  came,  stopping  here  and  there  at  a 
cottage,  and  then  crossed  the  road  to  the 
Eectory. 

He  had  never  come  further  since  that  day, 
a  mouth  and  more  ago,  when  he  had  brought 
those  two  discordant  letters.  But  to-day  he 
did  not  turn  back  when  he  ran  down  the 
Rectory  steps.  Became  on,  past  the  church, 
past  the  schools,  yes,  surelvbound  for  those 
two  solitary  cottag^,,^  DyGoOglc 
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"'Kead!'  she  miid  caytirly.    And  she  thrust  the  old  pupcr  into  lier  neighbour's  hand." 


The  poor  soul's  heart  stood  still,  aud  she 
dared  not  look  at  htm. 

"It's  for  yonder,"  said  the  man  kindly, 
and  she  felt  herself  flush  and  was  ashamed. 

She  scarcely  darod  ^]H'iik,  Imt  she  held  out 
her  hand,  and  was  vexed  that  it  trembled. 

He  took  ont  a  letter,  and  her  heart  went 
sick  with  true  pity,  for  she  saw  the  dreaded 
official  cover. 


"  I'll  take  it  in.  The  widow's  sick  abed," 
she  said. 

And  he  gave  it  and  went  his  way. 

For  a  lonfj  wliilc  she  waited  there  in  the 
dank,  cold  iiir,  wondering  what  she  should 
do.  The  doctor  luid  said,  "  Reware  of  a 
shook,"  and  how  was  she  to  beware  ? 

She  went  in  and  put  the  letter  on  the 
chimney-piece,  trying  to^rcet  iti  while  she 
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bnsied  herself  making  the  poor  old  soul  as 
comfortable  as  might  be. 

"  After  all,"  she  ktjpt  saying  to  herself, 
**  it  niiglit  be  good  news,  and  do  her  good," 

And  then  she  fell  to  wondering  what  news 
from  that  "  'orrid  OrHce  "  could  do  a  mother 
good. 

And  80  the  houra  went  by,  and  aU  day 
long  the  old  woman  lay  in  a  stupor,  and 
there  was  no  need  to  decide  anything. 

"  Pray  God  she'll  die  fust,  and  me  never 
'ave  to  open  it ! "  murmured  Mrs.  Welsh. 

Yet  towards  evening  she  revived  and 
began  to  talk,  rambling  wildly  of  a  gallant 
attack,  of  fierce  fighting,  and  of  a  glorious 
victory,  bnt  jumbling  up  past  and  present 
HO  hopelessly  that  there  was  still  no  question 
but  that  she  was  past  understanding. 

lint  just  before  niidnigiit,  the  ominous 
change,  that  foretells  the  last  awful  change, 
fell  upon  her,  and  she  asked,  calmly  and 
sensibly,  to  be  propped  up  and  have  a  drink. 

When  she  had  been  thus  revived,  she  took 
her  neighbour's  hand  and,  looking  stead- 
f^tly  at  her,  said,  "  Ye  can  read  the  letter, 
I'll  allow  I  owed  ye  a  grudge  'cos  o'  your 
man  gettin'  'is  luck  fust.  But  I  don't  owe 
ye  no  grudge  now.  I  ain't  got  uo  need. 
Ye  ejiTi  read  the  letter." 

Chilled  by  this  awful  and  unexpected 
command,  trembling  at  the  terrible  duty 
which  it  might  be  about  to  lay  upon  her, 
tlie  woman  stole  to  the  chimney-piece  and 
took  up  the  dreaded  envelope.  One  glance 
at  its  contents  was  enough.  Her  worst  fears 
were  realised.  Bill  Marston  was  among 
the  killed, 

.  Crushing  her  old  friend's  death-warrant  in 
her  haiul  — for  well  she  knew"  it  would  so 
prove  to  be — she  tottered,  sick  at  heart, 
back  to  the  bed. 

Lo  !  to  her  amazement,  Bill's  mother  lay 
quiet,  with  averted  face,  and  had  apparently 
not  noticed  that  her  request  was  being 
fulfilled. 

But  as  Mrs.  Welsh  stood  watching  her 
with  a  beating  heart,  and  fully  believing  the 
end  to  have  come,  the  old  woman  turned 
suddenly  and  drew  from  under  her  pillow 
a  torn  and  time-worn  sheet  of  foreign  paper, 
upon  which  the  ink  lay  white  with  age. 


Her  sunken  eyes  were  blazing,  and  her  lips, 
blue  with  the  approach  (jf  death,  were  parted 
in  a  radiant  smile. 

"  Read  !  "  she  said  eagerly.  And  she  thrust 
the  old  paper  into  her  neighbour's  hand. 

And  once  more  and  for  the  last  time  Mi's. 
Welsh  read. 

"  We  done  and  stormed  the  position," 
wrote  the  writer.  "  The  cap'en  'e  led  us 
round  to  the  back  and  we  done  and  turned 
the  henemy  out  afore  the  rest  o'  the  boys 
BO  much  as  guessed  it,  what  were  rare  and 
lucky  for  us  !  That  were  'ow  it  were  as  the 
colonel  didn't  ktiow  we  was  in,  and  'adn't 
called  the  '  Cease  firing.'  So  I  just  runned 
along  to  'em  througlt  the  hre  to  tell  'em  to 
stop.  I  just  (lone  it  all  in  a  minute,  without 
orders,  'cos  1  knowed  we'd  be  all  dead  men 
else,  and  T  were  allers  a  fast  runner.  I  might 
ha'  got  blamed,  but  as  luck  would  'ave  it,  the 
colonel  'e  sends  for  me  arterwards  and  'e  sez, 
'  That  were  a  brave  thing  to  do,  my  lad,  and 
I'll  recommend  you  for  a  V.C  sez  'e." 
.  "  Didn't  I  tell  ye  my  Bill'd  do  it  ?  "  gasped 
the  old  woman,  her  breath  rattling,  but  the 
proud  smile  still  on  her  blue  lips.  "  I 
thought  as  it'd  be  Jarge,  but  Bill  done  it  I 
What  d'ye  look  like  that  for  ?  Ain't  my  Bill 
got  'is  Cross  ?  " 

Mrs,  Welsh  fell  on  her  knees  at  the  bedside 
— the  tears  were  raining  from  her  ready  eyes, 

"  Aye  !  "  cried  she  boldly,  "  sartin  sure  'e 
'ave  got  'is  Cross  now." 

And  she  did  not  even  add  beneath  her 
breatli,  "  May  God  forgive  me  !  " 

The  gaunt  figure  fell  back— the  eyes 
glazed,  but  the  proud  smile  was  still  on  the 
blue  lips. 

The  next  day  relief  came  to  Mrs.  Welsh 
from  the  Wai'  Fund.  Someone,  unknown  to 
her,  had  reported  lier  case  to  the  committee, 
and  it  had  been  approved. 

Folk  said  it  was  the  old  woman's  dole 
that  had  been  passed  on  to  her,  and  until 
the  parson  assured  her  that  this  could  not  be 
the  case,  she  would  uot  touch  it, 

"  I'd  ha'  felt  as  if  I'd  ha'  took  lieverythin' 
from  the  pore  old  soul,"  she  said,  drying  her 
eyes.  "  But,  there,  she  'ave  got  what  she 
wanted  now  I " 

And  she  hugged  her  babe  to  her  breaat. 
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By  ROBERT  W.  DUNHAM. 


"  Ol  HOW  us  somctliiuf^  new."  Siicli  was 
the  cry  of  men  at  tlie  time  of  the 
Prophet ;  and  as  few  people  take  tlie 
trouble  to  think. for  themselves,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  very  glad  to  find  otiierB  who  will 
think  for  them,  so  will  the  desire  for  "some- 
thing new"  continue  until  all  prophecies  are 
accomplished,  all  revelations  confirmed. 

Now,  the  object  I  have  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Windsoh  Maga- 
zine has  been  a  life  study ;  but  it  has  the 


Enough !  Tlie  reader  must  not  be  kept 
in  suspense  as  to  what  is  the  "Maker  of 
National  Power "  ;  nevertheless,  the  writer 
crjives  forbearance  when  such  a  common 
thitij?  as  wheat  is  named,  since,  notwith- 
standing that  for  eentnrics  the  product  in 
qiiestion  has  been  grown  on  a  large  scale 
to  feed  the  Caucasian  race,  the  wonderful 
j::rowth,  the  manner  of  its  inmof^t  life,  the 
beautiful  way  in  Avhich  the  fruit  of  the  plant 
is  built  up,  and  how  the  life  in  the  seed  is 


I. — A  WI!EATFIE1J>  WITH  8KED  PATCH  !    AGBICULTUUAI.  OPERATOR  8KI.KCT1NG  WHEAT  EARS  FOR 

CROSS- BliEBDING. 


advantage  of  presenting  something  new  for 
study,  notwithstanding  that  it  am  be  safely 
asserted  that  it  formed  the  earliest  problem  to 
human  intelligence  in  the  civilised  world,  and 
its  national  power  was  recognised  by  nations 
prior  to  the  (xroek  and  Roman  Empires,  who 
made  it  the  object  of  the  closest  study,  and 
passed  laws  to  retain  it  in  their  country. 
But  the  most  recent  example  is  that  of  the 
United  States,  where  we  find  that  the 
"symbol  of  national  power"  has  converted 
a  country,  not  very  long  ago  a  wilderness, 
into  one  gigantic  farm,  with  thousands  of 
fields  that  give  employment  to  hundreds  of 
men  apiece. 


protected  and  developed,  has  only  been  re- 
cently even  partially  understood. 

Kvcrvone  knows  that  wheat — the  wealth  of 
a  nation— is  produced  by  the  flower  of  a  plant 
of  the  gpiuiii  triticum,  and  obviously  grows 
till  it  lias  attained  maturity—  that  is,  till  it  is 
ripe.  Who,  howe\^er,  Ciin  state  why  the  seed 
does  not  continue  to  grow  after  a  certain 
period  of  (le\  elopmenfc  ?  ^Vliy  should  it  stop 
growing  when  ripe  ?  Why  is  there  what 
may  be  called  a  rcsting-stage  ?  These  are 
scientific  questions,  and  yet,  altliough  closely 
examined  through  countless  ages,  are  only  now 
being  explained  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
This  is  a  startling  fact  _^hen  we  remember 
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that  wheat  cultivation  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Chinese  records  as  being  carried  on  in 
the  Flowery  Kingdom  2,700  years  b.c.  1 
It  is,  however,  due  to  England  and  her  sons 
that  the  fmit  of  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
plants  in  the  world  is  now  so  well  known, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  nearly  one 
hundred  yeai-s  its  development  has  been  left 
to  private  enterprise  in  this  country,  while  in 


ir. — AGiact.i.ToH.ir,  opkratok  ckossijto  wheats  by 

POUKINO     I'Ol.LKN     KROM     OJJK     KIND    OX    TO  THE 
STIGMA  ANOTUKU  UITKAT, 


Russia,  the  United  States,  and  some  of  our 
Colonies,  "the  powers  that  be"  have  ex- 
pended the  public  treasure  to  carry  out 
certain  a»jricultural  experiments,  instruct 
farmers  in  tboir  agricultural  ])iirsuits,  :ind 
iucroase  the  productive  power  uf  tlie  land,  in 
order  to  obtain  greater  power  as  a  nation. 
Private  enterprise,  however,  in  England,  has 
kept  to  the  front  even  of  the  Government 


establishments  abroad  regards  the  results 
of  agricultural  research,  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pleasure  we  can  record  the  fact  that 
the  Canadian  and  the  several  advanced  ex- 
perimental stations  in  the  United  States  have 
followed  closely  the  advice  they  procured 
from  English  agricultural  scientists  in  their 
research,  even  to  the  "cross-breeding"  of 
wheats  that  some  of  their  conipitriots  assert 
to  be  their  own  method  of  "  doubling  the 
world's  harvest." 

But  in  order  that  the  reader  may  under- 
stand the  importance  of  wlieat  as  a  source  of 
food  to  the  United  Kingdom,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  that  we  depend  on  the 
goodwill  of  other  countries  for  22,500,000 
quarters  of  wheat  or  wheat  flour,  a&  we 
have  only  been  able  to  produce  recently 
some  ti, 500,000  quartci'S  of  wheat  in  our 
own  land.  This  is  a  deplorable  state  of 
affairs,  especially  as  the  po])ulation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  now  numbers  about 
•41,500,000  ;  hut,  I'vom  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  tlie  worst  lias  passed  ;  for  the 
"  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  as  JSJapoleou  called 
us,  has  such  rivals  in  the  world's  trade,  that 
the  severe  competition  in  industrial  circles 
has  produced  a  healthy  reaction  in  home 
matters  and  improvements.  Adversity  has 
always  been  a  blessing  in  disguise  so  far  as 
commerce  is  concerned,  and  we  shall  see 
a  better  understanding  between  agricultural 
eircles  and  industrial  enterprises  in  ihe  near 
future  than  was  ever  thought  possible  for 
the  past  fifty  years. 

In  industries  like  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, or  stock  breeding,  the  essential 
end  is  the  reproduction  of  life,  and  the 
choice  of  the  particular  varieties  of  animals 
or  plants  to  be  cultivated  is  by  no  means 
to  be  lightly  thought  of,  if  good  economic 
results  are  to  be  obtained.  And  it  is 
universally  understood  that  some  kinds  of 
animals  or  plants  will  not  flourish  well  under 
certiiin  conditions  of  soil  or  climate,  and 
although  the  same  products,  such  as  meat, 
milk,  sugar,  oil,  wine  and  cereals,  are, 
indeed,  obtained  nearly  everywlicre,  but  in 
greater  or  less  abundance  according  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  raised,  the 
exact  adaptation  to  the  soil  or  climate  is 
generally  the  last  thing  that  troubles  the 
Englisli  farmer  when  considering  the  wheat 
problem.  In  fact,  in  seed  and  plants  few 
farmers  in  this  r.ouiLtry  are  at  the  ]*ains  to 
bestow  utucb  thought  oji  the  suitaliility  of 
the  soil  in  which  they  intend  to  raise  them  ; 
but  when  the  composition  of  the  British 
farmers'  flocks  or  herds  ia4n  questien,  every 
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attention  to  detail  is  given,  and  for 
this  reason  our  country  still  maintains 
her  position  aa  the  nursery  for  the 
whole  world  for  sheep,  cattle,  and 
pigs,  as  well  as  for  hoi'ses. 

Because  England  has  lost  hef 
position  in  regard  to  wheat  produc- 
tion for  feeding  her  large  population, 
there  is  no  reason  why  scientists  in 
this  country  should  be  ignored  in 
what  they  have  accomplished,  and 
the  credit  given  to  the  experimental 
stations  on  the  American  continent ; 
I  will  therefore  detail  some  of  the 
experiments  that  were  made  on  wheat 
in  our  country  before  the  Xew  World 
had  devoted  such  time  and  money  to 
an  investigation  of  the  all-important 
cereal  question. 

Strange  to  say,  the  first  illustration 
I  have  to  deal  with  is  that  of  an 
experiment  made  in  a  field  not  far 


IV. — THE  STIGMA  OB'  TlIK  WHEAT  FLOWKIl 
AFTEK  FE11TILI8ATION. 


pistilate  and 
staminate  portion 
of  the  flower  be- 
ingclosc  together 
(see  illustration, 
rig.  HI.))  iiii'^i 
contained  in  a 
case,  by  whicii 
they  are  entirely 
protected  from 

contiict  with  the  pollen  of  any  other  flower  or  kind  of 
wheat.  Eurther,  the  object  of  crossing  two  different 
wheats  is  to  produce  a  variety  of  grain  that  shall  have 
the  good  qualities  of  both  parents,  and  yield  well. 
The  flower  being  so  well  protected  against  outside 
infkienoe,  the  only  way  in  which  a  cross  can  lie  obtained 
is  to  open  the  case  protecting  the  flower,  and  make  a 
purely  artificial  crossing.  In  this  delicate  operation 
considerable  perseverance,  patience,  and  skill  are  neces- 
sary, and  tliei-e  nnist  be  exercised  a  fine  jndgnient  to 
catcii  the  ears  of  wheat  just  at  the  right  time  in  relation 
to  temperature.  The  anthers  are  removed  from  a 
number  of  wheat  flowei*s  while  still  in  a  gi'een  state, 
but  neax'  maturity,  the  pollen  of  another  kind,  which  it 


in. — TIIK  WflHAT  KI.OWHK  HKFOltB  FBKTII.IS ATION. 

from  the  mill  in  which  I  served  my  apprenticeship,  but 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  farmer,  as  in  days  of  old, 
kept  a  patch  of  his  crop  separate  from  his  field  of  corn 
for  seed  pui-poses.    Would  that  the  Englisli  farmer, 

in  these  days  of  severe  competition,  woidd  pay  as 
much  attention  to  the  development  of  his  seed  wheat  ! 
The  agricultural  operator  in  our  illustration,  Fig.  T.,  is 
examining  the  healthy  florets  of  the  spikelets  forming 
the  eai^s  of  wheat,  and  selecting  those  that  he  decides 
to  operate  on  in  the  cross- lirecding  process,  lint  before 
dealing  with  the  delicate  operation  of  cross-breeding 
wheat,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  this  cereal  is  self- 
fertilising,  the 


v.— A  SECTION  OV  A  <iUAlN  OF  WHEAT 
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VI. — SKCTION  OF  WllRAT,  SHOWING  I'ORMATIOH  OF 

is  intended  to  use  as  the  male  parent,  is  on 
the  following  daj  poured  gently  on  the 
feathery  stignia,  and  the  flowers  next  to 
those  fertilised  are  removed,  so  that  no 
possible  accident  can  happen  at  the  time  of 
maturity. 

The  illustration,  Fig.  11.,  shows  the  watch- 
ful agricultural  operator  at  work  letting 
fall  on  to  the  stignia  of  one  of  the  florets 
the  pollen  from  the  male  parent,  and  some 
idea  of  the  effect  of  this  operation,  and  uf 
the  wonderful  manner  in  which  Nature  carries 
out  its  own  problem,  can  be  obtained  from 
the  illustration,  Fig.  IV.,  which  is  the  pistil 
of  the  flower  after  fertilisation.  Under  tlie 
micr<»cope  this  little  flower  is  arrayed  with 
such  glory  that  words  are  inadequate  to 
desci'ibe  its  beauty  and  perfect  detail ;  but  the 
reader  who  would  like  to  see  one  of  Nature's 
most  wonderful  operations  carried  out,  should 
furnish  himself  with  a  small  tiuiijTiif'ving 
glass  and  a  penknife,  so  that  lie  cart  with 
ease  follow  the  phenomena  of  fertilisation  in 
the  wheat  plant.  The  period  of  the  year  is 
early  in  the  month  of  June,  and  on  a  nice 
warm  day,  after  securing  an  ear  of  wheat,  a 
floret  should  be  selected  from  the  spikelet  at 
the  base  of  the  ear,  and  an  incision  made  in 
the  outer  glume,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
80  as  to  lay  the  flower  bare.  Should  the 
organs  of  the  flower  be  perfectly  mature,  a 
ray  of  sunlight  or  the  heat  of  tlic  breath  will 
instantly  suffice  to  bring  about  fertilisation, 
which  is  effected  by  the  .anthers  opening  at 
the  sides,  and  being  at  the  same  time  seized 
with  an  undulating  movement,  releasing  the 
pollen  that  falls  on  to  the  stigma.  The 
stigma,  by  means  of  suction  ducts,  absorbs 
the  fovilla  out  of  the  pollen,  and  so  a  new 
grain  is  produced. 


To  give  some  idea  of  the  exceedingly 
difficult  and  slow  nature  of  the  work 
involved  in  obtaining  a  new  type  of 
wheat,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention 
that  some  twelve  years  ago  the  writer 
asked  his  opinion  of  some  ten  new 
wheats.  Bach  kind,  which  took  five 
yeare  to  become  fixed,  had  developed 
i-emarkable  vigour  and  pi'odu^tivenesa 
Eis  compared  with  the  parent  plants, 
but  only  two,  on  being  tested,  were 
found  of  a  quality  to  produce  high- 
class  flour.  The  experimenter  had 
omitted  to  take  into  account  the  great 
importance  of  tlie  nulling  qvaliftj^ 
altliongli  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  plant  whicii  bore  sixty  distinct  very 
BRAN.  long  and  well-filled  ears,  averaging 
about  fifty  grains  per  ear,  or  a  total 
of  about  3,000  grains  grown  from  one 


Since  tJie  address  delivered  by  Su"  W. 
Crookes  to  the  British  Association,  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal  of  the  "  stan^ation  limit," 
and  statistics  have  been  compiled  without 

end  to  prove  that  in  the  near  future  we 
shall  not  grow  sufficient  grain  to  supply  the 
wheat  consumers  of  the  world.  To  increase, 
therefore,  the  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  not  only 
renders  a  man  a  benefactor  to  his  country, 
but  ensures  to  him  that  reward  wiiich  every 
individual  looks  for  as  the  result  of  his 
labour.  But  this  question  is  not  only  of 
interest  to  the  practical  farmer.  The  wealthy 
proprietor  who  owns,  and  the  humble  peasant 
who  tilU  the  soil,  the  busy  manufacturer 
with  his  forethought  and  capital,  and  the 
sturdy  operator  with  his  skilled  labour,  are 


VII.  — HlGHl.V  MAGMFTEn  SECTION  OV  RIIAS,  CUT 
OBLIQUEI.V,    RHOWINC    ITS    THREE    KlRTIjNCT  STKUC- 
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also  deeply  concerned  in  the  question.  All 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  nation  are 

involved  in  it,  because  tlie  reward  of  labouv 
depends  in  u  j^reat  measure  on  the  price  of 
tlie  necessities  of  life,  of  uiiicli  the  first 
is  bread,  and  the  ability  to  compete  with 
other'  tKitions  for  industrial  supremacy  is 
necessarily  regulated  by  the  price  of  labour. 

Let  us  look  further,  then,  into  the  de- 
velopment of  this  most  wonderful  plant, 
and  we  shall  find  that  the  laws  that  govern 
the  animal  kingdom  also  govern  that  of 
wheat  in  the  vegetable  world,  being  quite  as 
marked  in  their  influence  on  v^our,  pro- 
ductiveness, ability  to  resist  disease,  and 
quality.  Tn  our  first  illustration  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  fanner  has  set  aside 
a  corner  of  the  wheatfield  for  the  "  seed 
patch,"  which  is  allowed  to  get  dead  ripe, 
as  tlien  it  is  better  able  as  seed  to  fulfil  the 
order  of  Nature  ;  but  the  other  grain  must 
be  harvested  about  ten  days  before  that  period, 
as  it  then  contains  the  least  moisture  and  the 
lamt  f/luten  of  tlie  best  quality.  Tlie  gluten 
— a  viscid,  elastic  substance,  of  a  greyish 
colour — is  the  most  iniportiint  part  of  the 
floury  portion  of  the  wheat  berry,  from  the 
millers'  and  bakers'  point  of  view,  as  on  its 
strcngtli  df'jM'inls  the  quantity  and  lightness 
of  the  bread  obtained  from  a  given  amount 
of  fiour.  As  the  bakers'  profit  depends  on 
the  (piabtv  of  tlie  ijintcii  in  the  tlonr,  so  i!u; 


Vlll. — SECTION  OF  WHKAT  <iEKM,  SHOWING  THE 
ROOT  AND  PLUMULE. 

miller  has  to  choose  wheats  to  grind  that  will 
give  his  customers  a  means  of  making  big 
loaves  and  plenty  of  them.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  amount  of  bread  the  bakers 
in  this  country  iiavc  to  produce  to  feed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
3,10/),000,00i)  quartei'ii  loaves.  Gluten  is 
justly  considered  the  most  nutritive  part  of 
wh  eaten  flour,  its  chemical  composition  closely 
agreeing  with  that  of  animal  albumen,  as  the 
following  comparative  analysis  will  show  : — 

Albumen.  Gluten. 

Carbon   Sft-Ol  54-60 

Hvdrojien    7-23  7-30 

Ni'tojit-n    15-ll'i  15-81 

OxviTi'fi,  sulphur  ,111(1  pho^|iliipruH      21 '84  22'29 


l-t. — WHKAT  ON  THE  EDGE  OV  A  LANDSLIP,  SHOWING  DSPfH  THAT  THE  ItOOTS' 
FIBRKS  rUNBTBATB  THE  QBOUND. 
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A  grain  of  wheat 
is  said  to  contain 
in  the  mean  84  per 
cent,  of  flour,  14:'5 
per  cent,  hnsk,  and 
l':")  per  cent  of 
germ,  but  even  by 
the  improved  me- 
elianica!  means  the 
miller  is  only  able 
to  obtain  about  72 
per  cent,  of  pure 
flour. 

But,  strange  to 
say,  only  about  5 
per  cent,  of  the 
total  wheat  crop  is 
deiived  from  the 
soil  itself,  the  re- 
mainder coming 
indirectly  or 
directly  from  the 
atmosphere ;  and 
as  the  amount  of 
matter  accumu- 
either 
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source  depends  mainly  upon  the  quantity 
ii.nd  the  relation  to  one  another  of  heat  and 
'moisture,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  quality 
of  wheats  varies  very  coiisidorahly.  As  regards 
the  gluten,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  English 
farmers  have  neglected  this  point,  and  so  the 
millers  have  been  unable  to  give  as  much 
money  for  the  British-grown  article  as  that 
supplied  bytheAnierican  and  Russian  farmers, 
wlio  make  it  a  point  to  grow  wheats  that 
supply  the  millers'  reqiiiroments. 

Tlie  ilinstration,  Fig.  V.,  gives  a  view  of 
the  structure  of  a  grain  of  wheat  obtiiined  by 
cutting  a  shoe  fi'oni  the  ceiitue  of  the  wheat 
and  magnifying  it  twelve  diameters  by  photo- 
micrography. This  shce  was  so  thin  that  a 
portion  at  the  bottom  riglit-hand  corner 
broke  away,  and  when  it  was  being  mounted 


X. — BBCTIOKS  or  THK  WHEAT  STRAW. 

for  the  microscope,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
starch  fell  out,  a  fortunate  accident,  for  it 
exposed  more  clearly  to  view  the  gluten 
webbing.  Now,  in  order  to  ascertain  more 
distinctly  the  formation  of  the  bran  that 
protects  the  wheat  when  sown  in  the  ground, 
until  sufficient  warmth  has  been  developed 
to  start  life  inside  the  seed,  the  photo-micro- 
graph, Fig.  VI.,  was  tiiken,  which  shows  the 
different  skins  that  together  on  the  average 
are  about  ^^-^  of  an  inch  thick.  A  grain  of 
wheat  is  generally  supposed  to  have  five 
skins,  named  in  botany  epidermis,  epicarp, 
endocarjj,  episperm,  and  embryoiM  membrane, 
but  the  photo-micrograph  only  shows  three 
distinct  structures.  Of  these  the  outer  skin 
consists  of  two  layers  of  cells,  which  overlap 
and  differ  in  thickness  at  different  points, 
the  middle  skin  is  of  a  compound  natui'e 


made  up  of  two  structures  of  the  same 
character  laid  crosswise,  while  the  inner 
skin  consists  of  a  coating  uf  cerealine 
cells,  which  contain  the  agents  capable  of 
dissolving  the  plastic  nutriment  or  floury 
portion  of  the  wheat  berry  during  Uie  germi- 
nation and  growth  of  the  young  plant,  until 
the  infant  can  supply  itself  with  food  from  the 
earth  and  air.  As  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  controversy  as  to  there  being  only 
three  skins  that  make  up  the  bran  of  the 
wheat  berry,  the  illustration,  Fig.  VII.,  was 
cut  by  ilie  writer,  which  shows  by  photo- 
micrography that  the  section.  Fig.  VI., 
contains  the  whole  of  the  bran,  for  the 
illustration,  Fig.  VII.,  is  that  of  the  bran 
cut  at  an  angle  of  45°,  showing  only  three 
distinct  structures  or  skins. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be 
observed  that  every  precaution 
has  been  taken  to  prevent  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  penetrating 
through  the  skins,  for  if  it  were 
possible  for  water  to  pass  through 
<-     the  bran  of  the  wheat  berry,  the 
i^>:A    seed  sown  in  the  ground  would 
I^;  '^[i  rot  before  the  germ  started  into 
J  .^i  active  life.   When  this  awakening 
into  life  commences,  the  grain 

fA- ^  jjgg{[^g  swell,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  embryo  shows  a  great  change, 
,1*  in  that  both  the  radical  and  the 
plumule  become  enlarged,  till  they 
burst  til  rough  the  protecting  skin, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  Fig. 
VIII.  The  embryo  is  connected 
w"ith  the  endosperm  or  floury 
portion  of  the  wheat  ])y  means  of 
the  placenta,  which  enables  it  to 
feed  on  the  parent  or  seed,  until 
rootlets  ars  sufficiently  developed  to 


the 


supply  the  young  plant  with  the  necessary 
nourishment  from  the  earth.  The  wheat  plant 
has  no  true  root  in  the  botanical  sense  of 
the  term,  no  structure  comparable  with  the 

well -de  vol  oped  taproot  of  the  carrot,  parenip, 
radish,  turnip,  or  swede,  because  very  early 
in  the  life  of  the  plant  the  root  ceases  to 
grow,  but  from  it  are  developed  a  large 
number  of  delicate  fibres,  admirably  suited 
to  find  their  way  through  the  soil.  These 
rootlets  are  the  sole  means  the  plant  has  of 
obtaining  mineral  food  from  the  soil.  Their 
free-growing  ends  consist  of  delicate  cellular 
tissue,  which  is  continually  dividing  and 
forming  new  cells,  and  which  is  protected 
from  rude  contact  with  the  coarse  earth  by  a 
delicate  cap  of  cells — the  pileorhiza— with 
which  the  growing  plant,  provides  itself. 
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Through  these  cells  pass  the  water  solu- 
tions of  mfaieral  matters  obtained  from 
the  soil,  on  which  the  growth  of  the 
plant  and  berries  utterly  depends.  The 
iUustration,  Fig.  IX.,  shows  a  crap  of 
wheat  at  the  edge  of  a  cliff  on  the  coast 
of  Norfolk,  and  by  reason  of  a  small 
landslip  the  writer  was  able  to  ascertain 
the  deptli  to  which  tlieso  root  fibres 
went.  On  examination  ifc  was  found  that 
they  had  penetrated  as  deep  into  the 
ground  as  the  straw  had  grown  high 
above  the  ground. 

Before  leaving  tliis  part  of  the  subject 
it  may  be  as  well  to  examine  the  wheat 
straw  itself  through  the  microscope  and 
see  the  wonderful  provision  of  Nature  to 
break  down  the  mineral  matter,  filtering 
it,  as  it  were,  until  it  is  in  the  condition 
to  form  the  grain  which,  when  ripe, 
becomes  the  food  of  man.  Tlie  straw 
docs  not  form  one  single  tube  from  the 
wheat  ear  to  the  root,  but  consists  of 
four  tubes  separated  one  from  the  other 
by  four  knots  situated  at  the  point  where 
two  tubes  are  joined  together.  In  the 
photo-micrograph,  Fig.  X.,  there  are  thi-ee 
views ;  one  is  a  section  of  the  straw,  while 
each  of  the  other  two  shows  a  section  through 
the  knot  itself.  Our  last  illustration  gives  an 


XI.- 


-ONK    Of    THE    VALVKS    THAT    CKOW   OVKIt   Till':  I'l.A- 
TA  CHAMNEI,  ON  TlIK  WIIKAT  WliliN  FUM.Y    KIl'K  AND 
LKAVING  THB  STIMW  STKM. 


idea  of  lio\v  careful  a  wheat  expert  has  to  be 
in  examining  and  testing  wheat  and  flour. 
Not  oidy  is  the  microscope  necessary,  but 
special  instruments  are  required  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  the  grain,  lu  onr  illustration 
there  is  a  small  instrument  called  an  aleuro- 
meter  on  the  table,  thatregistei-s  the  strength 


XII.— BXAHINISG  Ayi>  TESTIira  WHEATS  TO  ABCBBTAIH  THEIK  STRENGTH  A]Se>J^OD  VALUE. 
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of  the  gluten  in  the  wheat,  and  gives  the 
number  of  four-poimd  loaves  that  a  sack  of 
flour  of  2801b.  will  produce.  The  late  Dr. 
Hassell  wag  able  with  the  microscope  to 
dissect  a  sample  of  flour,  and  state,  by 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  starch,  what 
different  wheats  luid  been  used  to  make 
the  flour;  while  to-day,  by  rejjistering  tlie 
colour  of  the  flour — tiiat  is,  tlie  amount  of 
sun  that  has  been  required  to  ripen  it — we  are 
able  to  state  in  what  country  the  wheat  was 
grown.  Only  recently  a  provision  of  Nature 
not  hitherto  noticed  by  scienti.sLs  was  dis- 
covered, iu  the  form  of  two  hairy  valvts 


that  close  the  nutritive  entrance  of  the  wheat 
berry  after  it  becomes  ripe,  at  the  point 
where  the  berry  is  attached  to  the  straw ; 
and  in  any  scheme  that  may  be  brought 
forward  to  store  wheat  for  any  length  of 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  food  when 
war  may  make  bread-stuffs  scarce  iu  this 
country,  tliis  peculiar  growth  in  wheat  will 
have  to  l)e  considered,  as  rough  handling  of 
the  grain  is  detrimental  to  its  keeping  pro- 
])erties.  Truly,  wheat  that  will  not  grow  wild, 
yet  develops  this  highly  complex  organisation 
under  culture,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world ! 


"  WE  TWO.  " 

A  photographic  ttudy  by  HatM,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
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A    HAMPSHIRE  STREAM: 

ITS  MEMORIES  OF  TZAAK  AVALTON  AND  CHAKLES  KINGSLBY. 

BV  ViNOKNT  ThOUNE. 


Photographs  by  W. 

HAMPSHIRE,  I  tliiiik,  exceeds  all 
England  for  swift,  shallow,  clear, 
pleasant  brooks."  So  said  Izaak 
Walton,  writing  in  1600.  "  Oh  !  the  loveli- 
ness of  this  vale  and  river ! "  said  Charles 
Kiiigslej,  two  hundred  yenrs  later,  of  the 
Itcheii,  oiie  of  these  wiiirie  "  pleasant  Hamp- 
shire brooks."  And  to  all  who  appreciate 
the  mingled  charm  arising  from  the  physical 
beauty  of  Nature  and  historic  association 
combined,  the  Vale  of  Itchen  will  appeal,  Jis 
it  did  to  Charles  Kiiigsley  and  to  Izaak 
Walton  before  him. 

Izaak  Walton,  the  author  of  the  "  Com- 
pleat  Angler :  the  Contemplative  Man's 
Recreation " — surely  wa8  never  title  more 
appropriate  !^ — was  somewhat  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Itchen,  and  more  closely 
still  with  Winchester,  through  which,  in 
numerous  channels,  the  ItcheTi  flows.  lioru 
in  Staffordshire  in  1.^93,  he  ini^jraicd  to 
London,  W'here  he  followed  the  occupaLion 
of  sempster,  or,  as  we  should  now  say, 
milliner.  For  a  Loudon  merchant  of  the 
period  he  must  have  journeyed  about  a  good 
deal,  and,  apart  from  his  business,  angling 
and  literary  pursuits  engrossed  much  of  his 
attention.  Inclination  and  family  relation- 
ship alike  conspired  to  make  him  a  frequent 


visitor  to  Winchester,  as  his  wife  was  a  sister 
of  Ken,  Canon  of  Winchester,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  author  of  "  Glory 
to  Thee,  My  God,  this  Night,"  and  other 
hymns  which  have  passed  into  the  current 
coin  of  our  religion,  and  famous  as  one  of 
tlic  Seven  Bisliops.  Walton  appears  to  have 
been  thoroughly  intimate  and  welcome  in  the 
clerical  circle  of  the  city  and  neiglibourhood, 
and  lie  enjoyed  the  friendshi]),  anion<f  others, 
of  Bishop  Morley,  of  Wim^hestcr,  and  of  the 
poet  Herbert,  who  lived  no  great  distance 
away,  neai-  Sahsbury.  It  was  in  the  River 
Lea,  as  being  near  London,  that  Walton 
most  often  exercised  his  art,  but  sufficient 
reference  is  made  in  the  "  Compleat  Angler  " 
to  show  tlie  place  the  Hampshire  waters  held 
in  his  estimation.  Nor  was  it  beauty  of 
scenery  ouly  that  the  Itchen  hoasted  -  for 
from  very  early  times  indeed  the  Itchen  has 
held  a  high  reputation  as  a  fishing  stream. 

In  the  early  Saxon  Chronicles  mention  is 
made  of  the  "sweet  and  fishfnl  rivulets" 
flowing  through  the  City  of  Winchester,  and 
in  Walton's  time  there  were  fish  and  fish  in 
plenty.  Thus  Walton  says,  speaking  of  the 
abundance  of  fish  :  "  There  are  in  divers 
rivers,  specially  that  relate  to  or  be  near  the 
sea,  as  at  Wincl^^j^oQ^^^^^  about 
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Windsor,  u  little  trout  called  a  samlet  or 
skegger  trout,  in  both  which  places  I  have 
caught  twenty  or  forty  at  a  Btanding,  that 
will  bite  as  freely  and  as  fast  as  minnows. 


Tliese  be  l)y  some 
taken  to  be  young 
salmons,  but  in 
those  waters  they 
never  grow  to  he 
bigger  than  a  her- 
ring." But  though 
Walton  loved  fish- 
ing dearly,  it  was 
in  tlie  sjnrit  of  the 
true  artist  tliat  he 
loved  to  pursue  it, 
and  tbe  unsports- 
manlike methods 
apparently  tlien  in 
vogue  did  not  com- 
mend themselves  to 
him.  Thus  he  saj^ 
again  :  "  And  you 
are  to  know  that  in 
Hampshire,  which 
I  think  exceeds  all 
England  for  swift, 
shallow,  clear,  plea- 
sant brooks  and  store  of  trouts,  they  use  to 
catch  trouts  in  the  night  by  the  light  of  a 
torch  or  straw,  which,  when  they  have  dis- 
covei-ed,  they  strike  with  a  trout  spear  or 


IKAAK  WALTOK'8  TOHB,  WINCBESTEB  CATBEDBAL,    >  . — ^  ■ 
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AVIIfGTOH  HOUSE,  LAKB  AND  PARK. 


other  ways.  This  kind  of  way  they  catch 
very  many,  bnt  T  would  not  believe  it  till  I 
was  an  eye-witness  of  it,  nor  do  I  like  it  now 
I  iiave  Been  it."  These  extracts  show  ns  the 
reputation  that  tlic  Itcben  deserved  then  as 
a  trout  stream,  and  WaUon's  partiality  for 
Hampshire  evokes  a  protest  from  his  friend 
Cotton,  the  author  of  the  second  part  of  the 
"  Compleat  Angler,"  who  says,  in  defence  of 
Dcrbysliire,  that  "  for  clear,  beautiful  streams, 
Hantahire  itself,  by  Mr.  Izaak  Walton's  good 
leave,  can  show  none  such."     Many  an 


hour  did  the  contemplative  man  spend  in 
tlie  "retired  leisure"  of  old  age,  in  con- 
genial society  in  the  Hampshire  city,  and 
)nany  an  iitteresting  scene  must  he  have 
witnessed.  Winchester  was  a  lively  city 
then,  where  the  Merry  Monarch  aud  his 
court  were  often  to  be  seen,  ruffling  in 
the  Cathedral  precincts  in  gay  attire,  or 
discoursing  with  Wren,  the  architect,  on 
the  progress  of  the  big  palace,  the  King's 
house,  then  in  course  of  erection.  Ken's 
house,  where  Walton  most  frequently  stayed. 
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stood  in  the  present  Deanery  garden,  by 
the  side  of  the  little  clear  sti'eam  whicli 
still  flows  throuijk  it,  and  it  was  here  that 
Ken  braved  the  Royal  displeasure  by  refusing 
to  place  his  house  at  Kell  Owynn's  dispos^ 
—a  piece  of  manliness  that  did  not  lose 
him  the  favour  of  the  Kiag,  who  later  on 
inquired  for  and  promoted  to  a  bishopric 
*'  the  little  man  who  refused  his  lodging  to 
poor  Nelly."  For  Walton  retired  com- 
paratiyely  early  from  business,  and  much  of 
his  time  was  spent  witli  Ms  friends  out  of 
London.    Nor  was  the  "  Cfompleat  Angler  " 


supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Ken,  and 
is  as  follows  :— 

Here  resteth  the  body  of 

Mr.  Tzaak.  Walton, 

Who  died  the  Idth  of  December, 
1683. 

Alas  !     Hee's  gone  before, 
Gone  to  return  noe  more, 
Our  panting  Breasts  aspire 
After  their  aged  sire, 
Whose  well-spCDt  life  did  last 
Full  ninety  years  and  past. 
But  now  he  hath  begun 
That  which  will  ne'er  be  done, 
Crown'd  with  eternal  Blisse, 
We  wish  our  Souls  with  liis. 

Yotis  inodestis  sic  flSrunt  liberi. 

Oiits  other  memorial  of  him  the  Cathedral 
possesses,  for  on  the  great  altfir  screen,  re- 
stored during  recent  years,  small  fignres  of 
Walton  and  Ken  have  been  placed,  in  close 


HUKSLET  CHURCH. 


his  only  literary  work;  A  biographer  of 
some  diligence,  he  was  the  author  of  the  lives 
of  Donne,  of  Hooker,  of  Wotton,  and  tiie 
poet  Herbert,  and  not  long  before  his  death 
he  published  a  poetical  work,  "Tliealma  and 
Clearchus."  It  was  while  he  was  living  at 
Winchester,  in  the  house  of  Prebendary 
Hawkins,  in  the  winter  of  1683— the  year  of 
the  great  frost — that  ^Valton's  deatli  occurred, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Cathedral,  in  Prior  Silkstede's 
Chapel,  and  here  his  grave  may  still  be  seen. 
The  inscription  over  the  flat  tombstone  is 


proximity  to  one  another,  and  a  movement 
has  recently  been  set  on  foot  for  placing  a 
memorial  window  in  the  chapel  where  lie  is 
l)nried.  Jjittle  could  Walton  have  imagined 
that  two  hundred  years  after  his  death  his 
memory  would  be  so  honoured  and  mingled 
with  that  of  the  Christian  kings  and  heroes 
with  whom  he  is  thus  associated. 

Charles  !^ingsley's  connection  with  Hamp- 
shire was  almost,  we  may  say,  a  life-long  one, 
and  his  attachment  to  it  was  second  only  to 
his  love  for  his  native  D^vbBshiKL I /Wlierever 
we  follow  him^M^^li^^Vdg^La  fruitful 
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career,  we  find  liiiu 
ever  turning  to 
natural  liistory, 
and,  above  all,  to 
anglinfj  for  recrea- 
tion and  for  inspira- 
tion. We  find  liini 
fishing  in  all  tlie 
Hampshire  waters 
—  at  Whitchureh, 
in  the  Test ;  in  the 
Avon  at  Christ- 
church,  where  the 
great  salmon  de- 
h^ht  him,  and  at 
Benierton,  in  Wilt- 
shire, where  lie 
rej()ices  in  the 
thought  that  he  is 
fishing  in  the  same 
waters  that  Donne, 
Herbert,  and  Izaak 
Walton  fished  in 
before  him ;  while 

to  the  Itehen  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  as 
it  served  largely  as  the  inspiration  under 
which  his  delightful  fairy  tale,  "The  Water 
Babies,"  was  written.  It  was  cliariicteristic 
of  Kingsley  that  he  converted  the  scenes  and 
episodes  of  his  life  to  golden  use  in  the 
writings— m.ore  than  one  Hamjshire  scene 
served  him  thus  as  a  test.  The  great  chalk 
down,  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  which,  with  its 
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ancient  camp  of  pre-Eoman  days  broadly 
outlined  on  its  slope,  commands  the  city  and 
the  river— the  hill  where  Winchester  College 
boys  were  wont  to  spend  their  hours  of  re- 
creation, where  Ffank  linckland,  when  a  boy, 
used  to  catch  field-mice  and  roast  them  for 
his  schoolmates'  delectation,  serves  Kingsley 
as  a  theme  for  an  instructive  moral  in 
"Madam  How  and  Lady  Why,"  and  much 
of  "'The  Water 
Babies  "  was  written 
while  he  was  spend- 
ing a  hshhig  holiday 
oil  the  Itchen.  This 
book  was  written  for 
his  youngest  son, 
then  a  little  boy— 
bis  three  elder  chil- 
dren having  esich 
of  them  had  their 
special  book  before 
— ;uid  was,  it  may 
almost  be  said, 
written  in  the  open 
air.  For  Kingsley 
never  put  pen  to 
paper  tilleverything, 
even  the  language, 
was  thoroughly 
matured  in  his  mind. 
It  was  in  the  open 
air,  with  the  sun  and 
the  freshness  of  the 
dew  upon  the  leaves, 
work 
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was  composed,  and  the  river  scenes  in  "  The 
Water  Babies "  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Itchen.  During  part  of  this  holiday  he 
stayed  at  the  "Plough  Inn,"  at  Itchen 
Abbas,  close  to  Avington  Park,  now  the  seat 
of  Sir  Charles  Shelley.  Avington  House— a 
house  in  itself  historically  interesting,  for  it 
was.iiere  that  Cluirles  II.  held  his  court  more 
than  iiiK.'t!  when  lie  rairae  to  Wiucliest-er— is  a 
graceful  building  of  tlie  classical  style,  and  it 
has  a  special  claim  to  interest  in  connection 
with  "The  Water 
Babies,"as  tradition 
has  al^vaya  regarded 
it  as  the  house  in 
which  Tom,  the 
poor  little  chimney- 
sweep,  surprised 
little  Elbe.  The 
remarkable  series 
of  architectural 
styles,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Norman, 
Elizabethan,  Bceo- 
tian,  etc.,  mentioned 
in  the  book  are  not, 
indeed,  present ; 
but  the  grand  lime 
avenues  and  other 
f eatures  surrou  nd- 
ing  it  are  there,  and 
may  well  have  been 
in  Kingsley"s  mind 
when  the  early 
scenes  in  the  book 


were  penned.  In 
one  of  his  letters, 
written  at  this 
verv  time,  he  says  : 
"Oh!  t:lio  loveli- 
ness of  this  vale  and 
river,  and  the  com- 
fort of  all  the  cot- 
tages and  tenants!" 
Tliis  was  written  in 
18(1^,  and  is  dated 
from  "  the  Plough, 
at  Itfihen."  And 
a  happy  land  it  is, 
this  Vale  of  Itchen, 
with  the  stream 
winding  its  rapid 
but  devious  course 
adown  it,  from  the 
headwaters  near 
Tichboruo  —  the 
seat  of  contention 
in  the  famous  law- 
suit— through  the 
quaint  old-world  villages  of  Itchen  Abbas  and 
Easton, through  Winchester,  by  the  Cathedral, 
and  Wykeham's  College,  and  venerable  St. 
Cross,  past  Twyford,  where  the  poet  Pope 
spent  part  of  his  schooldays,  and  Otterbourne, 
notable  as  having  been  both  the  scene  of 
Kcble's  ministrations  and  the  home  of  Miss 
Charlotte  Youge, and  where, but  a  short 
while  ago,  her  mortal  remains  were 
laid  to  rest,  till  near  Soutliampton  it 
widens  out,  and  with  shipyards  and 
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docks  on  either  bank  it 
merges  into  the  Sonthamp- 
ton  Water.  As  a  fisliiii^ 
stream — above  all,  as  a  trout  stream — it  lias 
always  held  high  rank.  As  a  salmon  stream, 
its  importance  is  almost  a  thiiii^  of  the  past, 
and  no  such  abundance  of  salmon  is  to  be 
found  now  as  was  formerly  the  case.  The 
rights  of  salmon-fishing  in  it  have  recently 
been  tlie  subject  of  litigation,  and  but  for 
the  vexed  question  of  ownership  there  is  no 


doubt  the  salmon-fislieiy  could  be  largely 
extended  and  developed. 

What  lover  of  Nature,  even  tliongh  he  be 
no  tishernuui,  will  not  sympatliise  with  the 
following  remarks  of  Kingsley's,  quoted  from 
"The  Water  Babies"?^  "  AVas  it  such  a 
salmon  stream  as  I  trust  yon  will  see  among 
the  Hampshire  water  meadows  before  your 
hairs  arc  grey,  under  the  wise  new  fisliiuir 
laws  ?  When  Winchester  apprentices  shiill 
covenant,  as  they  did  300  years  ago,  not  to  be 
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made  to  oat  saltnoii 
more  tljaii  three 
days  a  ■\veek  .  .  . 
in  the  good  time 
coming,  when  folks 
shall  see  that,  of  all 
HeavcTi's  gifts  of 
food,  the  one  to  be 
protected  most  care- 
fully is  that  worthy 
geutlemau  salmon, 
who  is  generous 
enough  to  go  down 
to  the  sea  weighing 
five  ounces,  and  to 
cume  back  next 
year  weighing  fi\'e 
]>onnds,  without 
]ia\  !ng  cost  the  soil 
or  tlie  State  one 
farthing?"  Siicli 
days  were  once,  but 
so  far  as  Itchen  is  cuncernerl  they  have  not 
as  yet  returned.  Although  salmo!!  ate  not 
])]eiitiful,  the  Itclien  does  its  duty  by  the 
trout,  of  which  a  recent  writer  lias  sin'd  that 
"of  all  the  trout  that  do  swim  in  i'inglish 
waters^,  those  of  Itehen  are  the  most  diHicult 
to  catch  and  aniong  the  fairest  when  caught." 
Neither  tront-fishing  nor  trout-rearing  are 
neglected  now,  and  the  extensive  troiit- 
hatcheries,  just  below  Avington,  owned  by 
Mr.  Oorric,  send  out  thousands  of  young 
trout  evei'y  year  to  other  waters. 

Other  things  besides  fish  lend  interest  to 
the  natural  history  of  the  Itchen  valley — ^the 
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plant  and  bird  life  are  varied  and  interesting. 
There  the  kingtisliev  may  be  seen  in  his 
glorious  plnniage,  the  otter  is  still  regularly 
hunted,  and  historic  association  everywiiere 
throws  its  ciiarm  over  all.  Pleasant  is  it  to 
wander  by  the  stream  in  .the  open  meads 
below  Winchester,  or  to  re-people  its  banks 
with  those  w!in  formerly  trod  them,  to  hear 
again  the  voice  of  Izaak  Walton,  gravely 
discoursing  on  "  trouts,"  or  seriously  dis- 
cussing whether  tlie  otter  be  fish  or  beast, 
or  to  hear  Kiiig.^ley's  cheery  shout  of  triumph 
as  another  "  whopper,"  quivering  and  gleam- 
ing, is  brought  to  bank  in  the  landing-net. 


"  LARGESS." 
A  Studt  bt  B.  Ahvino  Bblu. 
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BABY  BRANNIGAN. 

By  K.  DOUGLAS  KINO.* 


MET  her  in  a  little  fishing  village  in  Devonshire. 
The  village  bad  a  winding  street,  and  down  one 
aide  of  it  ran  a  tiny  tbrook  in  wliic-h  the  fishcrnien 
need  to  wasli  their  fifth,*'  and  the  children  sail  hoats. 
Besides   the    brook   there    were    some  wliitcwa^hed, 
thatched  cottages,  a  small,  pebbly  beach,  trawlers,  fisliing- 
nets,  crab-pots,  a  few  rowing-boats,  sea-gulls,  rocks,  and 
tall  white  and  green  cliffs  with  narrow  paths  winding 
round  their  rugged  sides. 
Baby  Brannigan  was  the  youngrat  of  a  large  family.  Her 
father  was  a  fisherman ;  her  mother  was  dead,  and  a  decrepit 
old  woman,  an  aiint  of  lirannigan's,  came  in  oecasionally  to  look 
after  the  house.     So  far  as  I  eould  see,  no  one  looked  after  Baby 
Brannigan. 

8he  was  about  four  years  old,  and  when  I  fii-st  saw  her  she  had 
entangled  herself  in  her  father's  fishing-net,  spread  out  to  dry  on 
the  beach,  and  had  entangled  herself  with  such  ingenuity  that  it 
took  se\en  men  three  hours  and  forty  minutes  to  extricate  her 
from  its  meshes  ! 

It  was  a  hot  August  day,  and  the  profanity  of  the  fishermen,  whilst  disentangling  Baby 
Brannigan  from  the  net,  was  such  that  an  interested  group  of  lady  artists  had  to  retire 
out  of  earshot.  Brannigan  was  one  of  the  loudest.  He  was  a  big,  burly,  red-bearded  man 
of  about  forty,  witii  a  slight  Irish  accent,  and  he  seemed  to  have  turned  quite  haggard 
through  disgust  at  his  daughter's  perversity.  Her  solemnity,  as  she  was  picked,  bit  by  bit, 
out  of  the  meshes,  was  intense ;  from  tiic  expression  of  mingled  complacency  and  rapture 
on  her  face  one  saw  she  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  enjoyment. 

Finally  she  was  released,  and,  after  a  sliarp  paternal  chastiscmout,  was  sternly  sent  off 
the  beacli  and  forbidden  ever  to  approach  again  within  fifty  yards  of  the  nets. 

Room  wiis  niade  for  her  to  pass  between  the  groups  of  excited  children  who  had  gathered 
round.  Then  it  was  that  I  saw  her  clearly  for  the  first  time,  and  asked  Jier  name.  A 
pert-faced  girl  of  about  eight  gave  the  inforiiiiitioii  with  shrill  volubility — 

"  Ijof  !  Why,  'er's  Baby  Brannigan,  'er  is,  an'  my  mother  says  Willie  an'  me's  not  to 
play  wif  'er,  never,  we's  not,  'cause  'er'U  lead  we  into  wrong,  'er's  mat  wicked  as  ever  was  I  " 

I  followed  Baby  Brannigan  up  the  path  from  the  beach  to  the  village  street.  It  was  a 
steep  path,  and  she  seemed  to  have  difficulty  in  climbing  it.  I  took  her  hand  ;  she  said 
nothing,  nor  did  she  look  up,  but  marched  stolidly  on  by  my  side. 

At  first  what  chiefly  impressed  me  about  her  was  her  exceednig  griminess  and  a  tangled 
look  which  not  even  her  recent  experiences  in  the  net  would  wliolly  account  for.  She 
appeared  to  have  very  little  on  besides  a  frayed-out  petticoat  and  a  brown  frock  with  no 
sleeves,  cut  very  low  in  the  neck  and  open  at  the  back.  Her  arms  and  legs  were  bare,  and 
a  small  pair  of  ploughman's  boots,  without  any  laces,  completed  her  attire. 

She  wore  no  hat,  and  her  head  was  a  mass  of  very  tangled  brown-gold  curls  which  framed 
her  cheeks  and  hung  over  her  forehead  in  baby  rings.    In  the  sunlight  they  glistened  as 
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though  dusted  with  powdered  gold.  She 
had  a  round,  liabyisli  face,  burnt  to  a  very 
pate  brown.  Her  cheeks,  also  pale  brown, 
were  rather  full  and  round,  and  looked  as 
soft  as  satin.  Her  small  nose  was  freckled, 
and  her  mouth  tiny,  full,  and  resolute. 
She  had  long,  dark  brown,  curling  lashes, 
and  when  she  raised  her  eyes  to  mine  I  saw 
they  were  large  and  grave  and  of  a  heavenly 
deep  blue. 

Her  fat  baby  neck  was  aJso  a  pale  brown, 
except  where  the  low-cut  bodice  flapped 
open — there  it  was  white  as  milk.    Her  Wre 

arms  and  wrists  were  sunburnt  and  full  of 
fascinating  dimples  and  creases. 

Slie  did  not  look  abashed  by  her  igno- 
minious dismissal  from  the  beach,  thougli  I 
thonglit  I  saw  a  tiny  tear  lurking  in  the 
corner  of  each  eye.  She  had  not  spoken  a 
word  throughout  the  wlnile  of  the  proceed- 
ings. She  had  an  air  of  great  self-poss^sion, 
partly  meditative,  partly  gravely  watchful ; 
and,  often  as  I  saw  her  afterwards,  she  never 
seemed  otherwise  than  solemn,  self-possessed, 
and  deeply  observant.  Her  silence  was  por- 
tentous. 

I  asked  her  sixteen  times,  in  sixteen  differ- 
ent forms,  why  she  had  entangled  herself  up 
in  the  net,  and  not  a  single  word  in  reply  did 
I  get.  It  was  oJily  when  I  also  had  relapsed 
into  silence,  and  bad  given  up  all  hope  of 
ever  extracting  a  syllabic  from  her,  that  I 
heard  a  soft  murmur — 

"  I  wanted  to  feel  like  a  fis'." 

When  I  said  "  Good-bye  "  to  Baby  Bran- 
nigan she  ^ain  said  nothing,  but  only  looked 
at  me  out  of  her  solemn,  blue  eyes,  with  her 
long,  e;i.rncst  gaze.  The  sunlight  made  a 
sunbeam  of  her  golden  head,  and,  despite  the 
old  brown  frock  and  ploughman's  boots,  she 
looked  as  a  }>aby  angel  miglit  look  who, 
knowing  Paradise,  stands  gazii^  on  the  little 
world  of  men. 

When  T  was  some  distance  away  down  the 
village  street,  I  heard  a  small  voice  calling 
behind  me — 

"  Man,  man  ! " 

I  was  the  only  person  in  all  that  part  of 
the  street.    I  turned  hastily  and  "retraced  my 

steps. 

Baby  Braniugaii  was  contemplating  the 
little  ri  ver  that  ran  down  the  street.  A  stick, 
caught  by  some  rubbish,  and  swinging  to  and 
fro  in  the  current,  seemed  to  be  interesting 
her  deeply.  I  waited  for  a  remark,  but  none 
came ;  and  finally,  affecting  indifference,  T 
turned  away  again. 

"  Anover  day,  man,  quite  soon,  I  s'aU  get 
into  a  net  again,  I  s'all. 


I  shook  my  head  sternly  at  her  and  left 
her,  still  w^holiy  absorbed  in  the  fate  of  the 
stick  in  the  river. 

My  rooms  w'erc  in  a  little  inn  called  the 
"  Anchor,"  overlooking  the  end  of  the  village 
street  where  it  sloped  down  to  the  beacli. 
This  spot  was  a  favounte  playground  for  the 
children.  Later  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  I  beard  terrific  screams  outside  my 
window,  and  thought  I  recognised  the  voice. 

When  I  came  out  I  found  about  a  dozen 
children  surrounding  a  small,  sobbing,  brown 
heap.  Tlie  face  was  hidden,  but  the  gold- 
briuvn  curls  and  tlie  ploughman's  boots  were 
niimistakahle.  The  pert-faced  child,  who 
was  Baby  Brannigan's  cousin,  was  ordering 
about  every  other  child,  and  carried  herself 
like  a  general  of  mameuvres.  She  told  me 
that  Baby  Brannigan  had  been  pretending  to 
be  a  tramp  to  frighten  the  other  children, 
and,  racing  after  them,  had  fallen  down  on  a 
tin  pot  and  cut  her  knees. 

As  Baby  Brannigan  continued  to  weep 
loudly,  I  produced  a  penny,  and  the  result 
wjis  siirprising.  The  brown  heap  rose  from 
the  ground  with  such  alacrity  that  it  nearly 
fell  over  backwards.  Gasping  for  breath  and 
tightly  clutching  the  penny,  Baby  Brannigan 
staggered  up  the  road.  There  was  a  sweet- 
shop only  a  few  dozen  yards  away  ;  she 
paused  before  it,  poised  on  one  dilapidated 
boot,  but  the  next  moment  abru])tly  turned 
away,  tottered  on,  and  finally  half  fell,  half 
flung  herself  into  the  baker's  shop  higher  up 
the  street. 

I  was  anxious  to  see  what  special  dainty 
she  had  in  her  mind  to  purchase.  Despite 
her  staggering  gait,  I  w"as  only  just  in  time  to 
Iiear  her  breathless  order,  burled  imperiously 
at  th(!  he  ad  baker  of  the  village,  standing 
behind  his  connter — 

"  A  BUN  !  :  -yi:  biggest  in  ye  s'op  !  An' 
none  o'  your  dried  dead  flies  stickin'  to 
it,  neiver  ! " 

The  pert-faced  child,  who  wore  an  out- 
rageously befeathered  hat  and  a  beaded  dress, 
hovered  affectionately  round  Baby  Brannigan 
when  she  came  out  of  the  sbtjp.  Quite  a  small 
tail  of  children  followed  Baby  Brannigan  as 
she  stnmped  down  the  street,  clasping  to  her 
bosom  a  large,  sticky  bun.  Every  now  and 
then  she  stopped,  raised  the  bun,  looked  at 
it  all  round,  and  slowly,  t^lcwly  bjok  a  tiny 
bite  out  of  it.  At  such  momenta  a  thrill 
of  envy  shook  the  tad.  Baby  Brannj^an 
app^red  totally  unconscious  of  their  existence. 

The  next  day  I  was  on  the  beach,  when  I 
suddenly  became  aware  of  a  small  brown 
object  bearing  down  u^i^Q^Ki|^afar  off. 
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WluMi  it.  came  nearer  f  saw  that  it  was  Raby 
Braiuiij^aii,  and  Lliat  slie  was  holding  an  old 
broken  tin  sancepan.  She  had  an  abstracted 
air  and  pretended  not  to  see  ine. 

When  she  was  witliin  a  few  feet  of  uie  sbe 
put  the  saucepan  down  on  the  beach,  hum- 
ming a  little  tune  with  a  preoccupied  air. 
Then  she  retired  a  step  or  two,  ran  forward 
suddenly,  fell  over  the  saucepan— and  burst 
into  tears  ! 

Minute  inspection  on  my  part  I'ailed  to 
detect  tlie  smallest  fresli  scratch  or  scar,  but 
slie  eoiitiniit'd  to  sob  on  with  nifabated  viffour. 
It  was  not  easy  to  stand  over  the  crushed- 
looking  little  heap,  sobbing,  with  its  face 
hidden  in  tlie  pebbles,  and  sternly  harangue 
it  on  the  iniquity  of  deceit  and  premeditated 
fraud.  Baby  Brannigan's  ceaselessly  flowing 
tears  proved  too  much  for  me,  and  a  half- 
penny, fished  out  of  my  jiocket,  passed  into 
her  hot,  dirty  little  hand. 

In  less  than  a  minute  there  was  no  sign  of 
bcr.  S!ie  had  betaken  herself  and  her  boots 
up  the  beach  with  a  rapidity  that  was  remark- 
able. The  pert-faced  child,  when  I  next  met 
her,  was  sucking  a  large  piece  of  rose- 
coloured  sweetmeat,  and  tliere  was  a  slightly 
conscious  look  in  tlie  bright,  bold  eyes  whicli, 
with  a  sudden  affectiation  of  bashfulness,  she 
turned  hastily  away.  A  little  further  up  the 
street  I  espied  Baby  Brannigan  sucking  at  a 
similaj  confection,  but  she  did  not  see  me ; 
or,  if  she  did,  she  pretended  to  be  bKnd  to 
my  presence,  for  she  made  no  sign  of 
recognition. 

The  next  day  1  was  walkin^^  down  to  the 
beaeh,  when  T  heard  hasty  footsteps,  and, 
turning,  saw  Baby  Brannigan  scrambling 
down  the  slope,'with  one  hand  behind  her, 
and  the  handle  of  a  tin  pot  or  saucbpau 
sticking  out  behind  that.  Gently  bnt  firmly 
I  took  possession  of  her  partially  concealed 
burden,  and  found  it  to  be  the  first  original 
pot  over  which  she  had  fallen  and  cut  her 
knees  in  the  street. 

I  took  it  in  one  liand,  and  Baby  Brannigan 
in  the  other,  and  threw  the  former  far  out 
into  the  sea.  Baby  Brannigan  preserved  a 
stolid  silence  and  did  not  seem  either  abashed 
ordisap()ohited  ;  Iter  demeanour  was  perfectly 
placid  and  always  serious.  But  when  I  next 
met  her  she  deliberately  climbed  on  to  a  tiny 
wall,  about  two  feet  high,  and  making  sure, 
out  of  the  corners  of  her  angelic  eyes,  that  I 
was  looking,  flung  herself  headlong  down  to 
the  hard  road  beneath  I 

I  pretended  not  to  notice  this  manoeuvre, 
and  walked  on.  Shortly  afterwards  a  very 
mild-looking  donkey  came  strolling  towards 


us.  "With  an  hysterical  stagger.  Baby  Bran- 
nigan darted  past,  turned  upon  me  her  eyes, 
wistful  and  pathetic  as  a  child  saint's,  and 
threw  herself  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
dusty  road. 

The  donkey  merely  sniffed  at  Baby  Bran- 
nigan and  indolently  turned  aside.  There 
was  a  slightly  careworn  look  in  her  hig,  blue 
eyes  when  I  rejoined  her,  and  after  this  she 
left  off  tiyiiig  to  ex<;ite  my  compassion  by 
violent  attempts  upon  her  life  and  limbs. 

She  did  not  care  to  play  games  with  the 
other  children.  Artists  often  came  to  the 
village  to  sketch.  Baby  Brannigan  would 
saunter  up  to  them,  and,  with  her  affected 
preoccupation  of  manner,  would  stand  in 
front  of  their  easels,  sometimes  for  an  hour 
at  a  time.  I  did  not  guess  the  reason  of 
this,  till  one  day  a  travelling  photographer 
came  through  the  village  and  settled  his 
apparatus  to  take  an  elaborate  photograph 
of  the  village  street. 

With  a  sort  of  electric  rapidity  Baby 
Brannigan  emerged  from  some  deep  recess 
and  staggered  into  the  middle  of  the 
road,  just  when  the  cap  was  being  removed 
from  the  camera.  Her  small  brown  figure, 
with  the  golden  head  and  smeared  baby  face 
at  the  top,  and  those  remarkable  boots  at 
the  bottom,  filled  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
foreground  of  the  photograpli.  The  photo- 
grapher's disgust  was  loud  and  deep ;  but 
Baby  Brannigan's  joy  in  the  success  of 
her  manceuvre  "was  so  great  as  to  cause  her 
to  relax  into  a  smile,  the  first  1  had  ever 
seen  on  her  baby  lips. 

When  visitors  to  the  village  were  sitting 
on  the  cliff-paths,  or  on  the  beach.  Baby 
Brannigan  would  climb  stealthily  to  the  cliff 
above  and  drop  down  on  their  heads  showers 
of  tiny  stones.  She  would  stand  at  the  doors 
of  batliing  sheds  and  tents,  and  stolidly 
watch  the  lady  bathers  undress  and  dress  for 
bathing ;  sometimes  she  would  slip  into  the 
tents,  when  they  were  in  the  sea,  and  mix 
up  their  clothes. 

Whether  T  were  out  early  or  late,  sooner 
or  later  Baby  Brannigan's  familiar  form 
would  heave  in  sight.  Once,  after  an  early 
bathe,  which  she  had  watched  from  the 
beach  with  grave  interest,  she  asked  me, 
with  a  dismal  yawn,  whether  I  had  had 
supper.  It  was  almost  the  firat  remark  she 
had  ever  volunteered  !  I  was  so  astonished 
at  her  unwonted  couveraational  turn,  I  could 
only  say  "  No,"  but  that  I  was  going  in  to 
breakfast.  Again  she  yawned.  I  asked 
her  whether  she  had  had^er  bre^fast,  and 
she  shook  her  he^ig^ oyGoOglc 
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In  the  morniiij^  sunlight  she  looked  almost 
pale  ;  there  were  lines  of  dust  and  dirt  on  her 
face,  her  huir  seemed  liopelesslj  tangled,  and, 
as  iisnal,  she  was  without  a  hat ;  her  frock 
was  now  lield  to<^ether  by  half  a  button,  and 
some  tiny  toes  were  poking  through  the  tip 
of  one  boot.  I  tliought  of 
the  motherless  home  and  the 
wild  Brannigan  hoys  and 
girls.  Baby  Brannigan  was 
only  four  !  She  looked  un- 
utterably forlorn.  I  asked 
her  if  she  was  hungry.  Slie 
nodded,  and  I  saw  a  tiny 
tear  lying  far  in  the  depths 
of  each  baby  eye. 

As  she  appeared  to  have 
no  thought  of  going  in  to 
breakfast  on  her  own 
account,  I  suggested  she 
should  come  with  me  and 
share  my  bachelor  breakfast. 
She  accepted  with  a  sort  of 
weary  alacrity  and  held  out 
her  hand.  I  asked  her  if 
she  had  ever  eaten  an  egg. 
Again  she  mournfully  shook 
her  head,  but  a  sudden  light 
gleamed  in  her  eyes. 

Jly  landlady  was  scandal- 
ised at  the  frock  and  boots, 
but  that  we  could  not  help  ; 
and  when  her  hands  and 
face  had  been  washed  we  sat 
down  together  to  a  little 
round  table.  The  egg,  in 
its  egg-cup,  with  a  spoon  by 
its  side,  took  lier  aback  at 
first.  But  her  dismay  was 
only  momentarily,  and  I  saw 
she  was  desperately  resolved 
not  to  betray  her  inex- 
perience or  her  ignorance  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  an 
egg  should  be  served  up  and 
eaten. 

With  clenched  teeth  she 
grasped  her  spoon  and  with 
it  beat  in  the  top  of  the  egg 
with  one  vigorous  blow. 
Being  only  lightly  boiled, 
tliere  was  a  decided  sort  of 
smash.  Dropping  the  spoon 
and  breathing  very  fast, 
Baby  Brannigan  turned  the 
egg  and  egg-cup  upside  down 
and  poured  its  contents 
bodily  on  to  her  bread-and- 
butter.    Then  for  the  first 


time  she  looked  across  at  me.  There  was 
a  defiant  look  in  her  eyes,  although  there 
shone  in  them  the  satisfied  triumph  of  one 
who  has  achieved  success. 

Baby  Brannigan  ate  her  bread-and-butter 
thus  eggily  spread  with  a  slow,  solid  enjoy- 


"  liaby  Brannigan's  joy  la  the 
BucceBB  of  het  manceuvre." 
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ment  I  have  rarely  seen  equalled  and  never 
surpassed.  Later  on  she  supped  up  straw- 
berry jam  with  a  large  knife  m  a  perfectly 
terrif jin<j  way.  As  tlie  coffee  was  not,  she 
promptly  ponred  it  out  of  licr  cup  into  tliu 
saucer,  and  sipped  it  thus  with  an  air  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  professional 
nurse. 

Wiien  I  went  out  again  that  day  it  was 
getting  late.  Baby  Brannigan  was  sitting 
on  the  capstan,  and  her  pert-faced  cousin, 
with  some  older  Braunigans,  was  dancing  up 
and  down  some  planks.  The  former  ran  to 
meet  me,  and,  with  a  conscious  giggle,  told 
me  Baby  Brannigan  bad  been  sitting  on  the 
capstan,  waiting  for  me,  ever  since  ten  in  the 
morning — it  was  now  nearly  six— and  that 
she,  her  cousin,  had  bad  to  bring  out  her 
dinner  betianso  she  bad  refused  to  come 
indoors  for  it. 

Her  shrill  voice  was  audible  over  half  the 
beach.  I  glanced  towards  Baby  Brannigan, 
but  she  ha^l  studiously  averted  her  head. 
When  I  came  up  to  her  siie  was  holding  in 
her  hands  an  extremely  dirty  and  sticky- 
looking  piece  of  newspaper.  She  never 
moved  a  finger  or  mnsele,  till  suddenly  I  saw 
a  tiny  quiver  on  her  b;iby  lips. 

So  I  picked  her  up  and  sat  down  on  the 
capstan,  holding  her  on  my  knee.  Never 
had  she  looked  more  forlorn,  tangled,  or 
uncared  for. 

"  I  bwoughted  a  pwesent  for  yon — you 
ougiited  to  have  come,"  she  began  jn'osently 
in  a  suppressed  voice  ;  there  was  in  it  a  note 
of  heartrending  misery,  and  her  eyes  were 
tragic.  "  I  bwoughted  it  wif  my  own  moneys  ; 
it  cost  two  farvings." 

Two  large  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks 
and  splaahed  upon  my  hand.  I  tried  to 
comfort  her. 

"1  waited  for  you  hours  an'  hours — free 
'nndrcd  hours,  an'  you  never  comed  not  once, 
an'  I  waited  for  you.'" 

Two  more  tears  dropped  down,  and  Baby 
lirannigan,  with  trcnd)ling  hands,  began  to 
smooth  out  the  sticky  piece  of  newspaper. 

"  Ye  pwesent  was  for  you — tw.o  shudar 
mouses,  all  pink  all  over,  wif  tails  an'  eyes. 
I  bwoughted  'em  all  myself  wif  my  own 
moneys — ^yey  was  for  you." 

The  newspaper  was  spread  out  flat,  and  to 
its  moist  surface  were  sticking  a  few  pink 
crumbs  of  sugar  ;  otherwise  it  was  empty. 

"  An'  now  Tse  yeaten  'em  all  up,"  resumerl 
Baby  Brannigan,  with  a  strangled  sob.  "  I 
waited  all  day,  an'  you'd  not  never  comed." 

Tear  after  tear  rolled  down  her  blank, 
dreary  face.    For  a  long  time  she  refused  to 


be  comforted.  Finally  she  sobbed  herself  to 
sleep  in  my  arms. 

The  next  morning  I  was  out  early,  and  she 
came  towards  me  holding  a  sunflower  as  big 

as  her  fiwii  head.  There  was  an  unwonted 
gleam  in  her  serious  eyes,  and  her  mouth 
was  pursed  up  complacently.  The  sunflower 
wiis  a  present  from  Baby  Brannigan  to  me, 
and  was  duly  presented,  admired  and  aneepted ; 
and  Baby  Brannigan,  swelling  visibly  with 
satisfaction  and  pride,  insisted  upon  coming 
up  to  my  room  and  with  her  own  hands 
putting  it  in  a  ghiss  vase. 

"  It  is  vewy  beautiful,"  she  remarked  in 
tones  of  hushed  rapture,  and  gazing  at  it  with 
the  intense  appreciation  which  only  a  con- 
noisseur knows.  "  I  fink  it  will  make  you 
vewy  happy  to  have  it — it  is  so  beautiful ! 
An'  /  gave  it  to  you." 

Later  in  the  day  1  met  the  village  school- 
master, who  complained  that  Biiby  lirannigan 
had,  so  lie  said,  "  l)i)ued  "'  liis  fiiu'st  sun- 
flower for  some  obscure  pm-poscs  of  iier  own. 

At  this  point  Baby  Brannigan,  who,  as 
usual,  was  banging  on  to  my  hand,  began  to 
hum  a  little  tune. 

I  asked  the  schoolmaster  whether  he  had 
appealed  to  me  in  order  that  I  should  cross- 
examine  Baby  Brannigan.  He  said,  "  No," 
but  he  wanted  me  to  read  Baby  Brannigan 
•a  lecture  on  the  iniquity  of  theft,  so  that  for 
the  future  Ids  plants  should  bo  left  aloTie. 

r  replied  tliat  lectures  were  more  in  his 
line  than  mine,  but  said  I  would  be  respon- 
sible for  Baby  Bninnigau's  conduct  in  the 
future,  so  far  as  his  garden  was  concerned. 
Then  we  went  away.  1  looked  down  at  Baby 
Brannigan  and  she  looked  up  at  me.  Then 
she  winked. 

Every  day  Baby  Brannigan  appeared  to 
look  more  ragged  and  uncared  for.  Finally 
I  appealed  to  the  pert-faced  child  and  :i.^ked 
her  whether  she  could  do  nothing  for  her 
little  cousin.  For  once  she  sccuied  so  taken 
aback  that  her  voluble  self-possession  deserted 
her  and  she  could  oidy  gasj) ;  presently  she 
recovered  sufficiently  to  giggle,  and  edged 
away,  casting  upon  me  glances  of  exaggerated 
archness  and  humour. 

A  few  hours  later  I  met  Baby  Brannigan 
and  her  cousin  hand  in  hand.  Baby  Bran- 
nigan's  face  was  actually  clean,  and  there 
were  two  and  a  half  buttons  on  the  frock, 
dingier  than  ever  by  the  side  of  her  satin 
skin.  1  congratulated  the  elder  child,  called 
"  Meely,"  on  the  success  of  her  handiwork, 
and  she  asked  me  mincingly  whether  I 
thought  of  prolonging  my  stay  in  "  their 
neighbourhood."  ^  i 
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In  the  same  conversational  strain  I  replied 
that  to  my  regret  I  was  \iomg  to  leave  chat 
very  week.  .Noticing  a  sudden  change  of 
expression  on  Baby  Brannigan's  face,  I 
hastened  to  add  that  I  meant  to  return  i^ter 
a  feiv  days'  absence,  but  that  I  was  afraid  I 
should  have  to  leave  finally  the  following 
week. 

Baby  Bnuiuigau  raised  hci-  head,  slowly 
and  deliberately  she  spoke- - 

"  I  s'all  go  wif  yon  when  you  goes." 

"  But  that  wouldn't  be  proper  !  "  exclaimed 
the  pert-faced  child  with  such  alacrity  she 
must  have  been  waiting  for  the  chance  of 
the  retort. 

"  I  s'all  go  wif  you,"  repeated  Baby  Bran- 
nigan  firmly.  "  Wlion  you  goes,  I  s'all  go 
wif  you,  everywhcres  yon  go." 

"You  couldn't  dti  tiiiit  I  f)nly  the  gentle- 
man's wife  could  do  tiiMt,"  giggled  the  pert- 
faced  child,  who  knew  J  was  not  married. 

Wiien  I  said  good-night  to  Baby  Branni- 
gan  that  evening  she  spoke  again. 

"  I  s'all  go  wif  you,"  she  said  softly. 

The  pert-faced  child  opened  her  mouth 
eagerly. 

"  An'  I  s'all  be  your  wife,"  resumed  Baby 
Brannigan,  iu  the  same  soft  way  and  with  a 
long,  determined  look. 

The  pert-faced  child  tittered  behind  her 
hand. 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  season,  and  the 
equinoctial  gales  were  coining  in,  with  rain 
and  south-west  winds.  On  my  last  day  I 
went  to  the  capstan  and  found  Baby  Bran- 
nigan holding  on  wiili  both  hands  lest  she 
should  be  blown  away.  She  appeared  ex- 
cessively wet  and  muddy,  and  said  she  had 
fallen  into  the  river. 

The  wind  "  pushed  her  in  wif  all  its 
hands,"  she  said,  and  sighed  deeply. 

A  sudden  impulse  seized  me  whilst  I 
looked  at  her,  at  her  dimpled  neck,  her 
satin  cheeks,  her  tangled,  gold-bi'own  hair, 
and  those  deep,  heavenly  eyes. 

"  Would  you  like  a  white  frock  to  wear, 
Baby  Brannigan?"  I  said  hastily — "with 
lace  sleeves  and  frills  and — -and  tucks  ?  " 

Baby  Brannigan  said  nothing,  but  a  sudden 
gleam  leapt  to  her  eyes,  and  she  slowly 
spread  her  hands  up  and  down  the  ragged 
brown  frock. 

"  And  white  socks,"  I  continued  eagerly — 
"  white  socks.  Baby  Brannigan,  and  little 
white  shoes  ? " 

She  still  said  nothing,  but  slowly  put  out 
first  one  foot  and  then  another,  and  contem- 
plated her  ploughman's  boots.  A  lai^e  smile 
began  to  overspread  her  face. 


"  And  a  big  blue  sasli,  Baby  Brannigan, 
to  tie  round  the  frock  ?  Shall  I  bring  you 
these  from  London,  Baby  Brannigan  ?  white 
frock  and  sash  and  socl^  and  white  shoes — 
little  white  shoes  with  straps  and  pearl 
buttons  ?  " 

Baby  Brannigan  nodded  vigorously.  The 
smile  liad  reached  her  eyes,  they  shone  ex- 
citedly. 

I  wanted  to  hear  her  s]>eak. 

"  What  shall  you  say  when  you  get  thoni, 
Baliy  Brannigan  'i  "  I  asked. 

She  looked  demure,  but  still  said  nothing. 

Baby  Brannigan  did  not  mind  being  teased. 
I  teased  her  to  tell  me  what  she  would  say 
when  I  gave  her  the  frock  and  sash.  Pre- 
sently she  climbed  on  to  my  knee,  find,  to 
my  ast-onishmeut,  for  she  was  extremely  chary 
of  her  caresses,  put  her  ariiis  round  my  neck 
and  gave  me  a  soft  sort  of  baby  kiss. 

"  I  s'all  say  '  Fank  yon,  de-ar,'  "  she  whis- 
pered in  my  ear. 

And  that  tiight,  when  I  l>ade  her  good-bye, 
she  looked  up  with  big,  dauntless  eyes,  and 
said,  '*  I  loves  you  ever  so !  I  s'aU  go 
away  wif  you  everywhcres  when  you  comes 
again." 

So  1  came  again.  It  was  late  when  I  re- 
tnmed,  and  there  were  lights  iu  the  cottage 
windows.  I  had  been  gone  about  a  week. 
A  terrific  wind  was  blowing  from  the  south- 
west, and  I  could  hear  the  roar  of  tlie  sea  as 
it  broke  on  the  beach,  and  then  the  dreadful 
grinding  noise  of  the  pebbles  when  they  were 
swept  back  into  the  swirl  with  tlie  outgoing 
rush  of  the  waves. 

I  carried  a  brown  paper  jiarcel,  and,  before 
turning  into  the  inn,  went  down  to  the  cap- 
stan. But  it  was  deserted.  All  the  boats 
had  been  pulled  up  under  the  cliffs,  and 
though  the  capstan  was  a  long  way  up  the 
beach,  I  felt  the  spray  on  my  face,  as  one 
wave  after  another,  with  a  roar  like  thunder, 
swelled  and  broke  up  the  pebbly  slopes. 

But  I  was  not  inclined  to  go  in  quietly  and 
wait.  With  the  brown  pajier  parcel  under  niy 
arm,  I  repassed  my  lodging  and  turned  down 
the  lane  towards  the  heap  of  hovels,  in  one 
of  which  lived  Brannigan  and  his  large 
family.  I  had  an  insane  and  restless  fancy 
to  see  Baby  Brannigan's  big  blue  eyes  shining 
at  sight  of  me  and  my  parcel,  and  the  fancy 
urged  me  on  through  the  inclement  night. 

A  light  here  and  a  light  there  through  the 
Httle  windows,  and  the  cottage  doors  shut  ! 
But  the  street  was  still  fulfof  noisy  children, 
laughing,  playing,  and  being  blown  about  the 
road.  There  was  a  light  in  Brannigan's 
window  and  his.:,idf&f  osag/vsJaoivshut.  I 
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knocked,  and  tliore  was  no  answer.  T  listened, 
and  heard  no  sound  from  within. 

The  wind  was  blowing  furiously  down  the 
lane,  and  the  roaring  of  the  sea  sounded  close 
at  hand.  Again  I  knocked  and  listened,  but 
could  hear  nothing  but  that  terrific  wind  and 
those  waves  dragging  down  the  pebble  beacb. 
So,  with  my  restless  fancy  still  lipOTi  me,  I 
opened  the  door  and  went  in.  Tlie  wind 
shut  it  behind  me  with  a  bang.  At  the  first 
glance  I  saw  the  room — apparently  the  house 
— was  empty.  A  little  lamp  stood  upon  the 
table,  where  there  were  remains  of  tea-things, 
mostly  broken  mngs.  There  was  an  oppo- 
site door  ajar,  and  another  light  was  shining 
through  the  chink.  Impelled  by  what  I 
knew  not  I  pushed  it  open  and  went  in. 

It  was  a  little  room  almost  empty,  with  a 
bleak,  unshuttered  window,  black  with  the 


dark  night  be- 
hind, and  on  a 
low  wooden  shelf 
stood  a  hghted 
candle.  The 
wind  came 
through  the 
chinks  of  the 
window,  for  the 
candle  was 
flickering  a  great 
deal. 

In  tlie  middle 
of  the  room  stood 
a  strange  thing, 
;i  rough-looking 
bedstead,  and 
something  lying 
on  it,  covered 
with  a  long 
sheet!  And 
there  was  noth- 
ing else  in  the 
room  except  a 
cracked  mug  of 
marigolds  and 
nasturtiums  on 
the  w  o  0  d  e  n 
shelf. 

I  stepped  for- 
ward suddenly 
and  raised  the 
sheet,  drawing 
the  end   of  it 
back  ;  and  I  saw 
liaby  Braniiigan 
lying  there, 
dressed  in  a  little 
white  night- 
dress, llei'  baby 
hands  were  folded,  her  eyes  wei'e  shut,  and 
she  was  so  still  and  white,  I  saw — I  saw  it 
all! 

Something  touched  my  hand  and  I  heard 
crying.  Meely  was  by  my  side.  She  was 
crying  very  bitterly  and  was  smoothing 
down  Baby  Brannigan's  smooth  iiiglitdress. 

"  They've  all  gone  out  ! "  she  gasped. 
"Aunt  Christy  says  to  me,  'Meely,  1  nmst 
be  'ome  for  a  Ijit,  and  them  boys  an'  gels 
is  still  playiu'  \\\)  an'  down  the  street!  An' 
Brannigan,  'e  ain't  'ome  fiom  the  "Anchor  "  ! 
You  go  an'  watch  wif  the  Baby. '  An' 
T  says,  '  Yes,  I'll  come,'  an'  I'm  come. 
Didn't  you  know  afore  just  now  ?  Why,  it 
'appeued  yesterday,  an'  she's  to  be  buried 
to-morrer,  an'  I've  got  a  new  black  frock." 

This  was  the  story  Meely  told  me  : — The 
gales  had  set  ^g^j^^^g,  ^d;y^^     had  left 
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the  village,  and  yesterday  Baby  Brannigan 
and  some  other  children  were  playing  on 
the  beach.  The  tide  was  coming  in, 
and  they  were  throwing  sticks  into  the  sea, 
as  the  waves  broke,  to  see  how  quickly 
they .  got  sucked  down  by  the  returning 
waves.  One  of  the  children  slipped  down 
the  slope,  and  was  wet  througli  and  half- 
dead  with  fright  before  he  was  pulled  hack 
into  safety. 

Then  another  boy  imitated  his  mishap, 
and,  from  wantoidy  shppiiig,  slipped  iu 
earnest  down  the  dangerous  !?lope.  Terri- 
fied, most  of  the  children  fell  to  scream- 
ing ;  but  one  or  two  took  hands  and  made 
a  line  to  reach  him.  Baby  Brannigan 
headed  this  line.  She  scrambled  down  and 
seized  his  hand,  and,  with  the  others,  hauled 
him  out  of  the  pebbles  into  which  he  had 
sunk  to  his  knees. 

It  happened  so  quickly — -both  his  fall  and 
his  spirited  rescue — that  both  were  accom- 
plished in  the  breath  of  time  between  the 
rushing  back  of  one  wave  and  the  breaking 
over  of  another.  Baby  Brannigan,  still 
clutching  at  the  boy,  stumbled  in  her  boots 
amongst  the  pebbles,  let  go,  slipped  herself, 
and  was  caught  by  the  next  great  wave  as  it 
rushed  in  a  mighty  volume  of  water  up  the 
slope.  That  wave  carried  hack  with  it  a 
bank  of  pebbles,  and  Baby  Brannigan  was 
there  !    She  was  carried  dov7n,  too  ! 

"  You  knows  'ow  them  waves  washes  the 
beach  down — that  strong  men  can't  stand  in 
it  ?  "  sobbed  Meely. 

I  knew,  for  I  had  seen  it  in  other  storms. 
I  knew  the  dreadful  sound  as  the  very  beach 
was  sucked  down  into  a  seething  mass  of 
waves  against  which  no  man  could  stand  up  ! 
— those  pitiless  waves  that  swept  away  a 
baby's  tender  body  and  beat  it  to  death 
against  the  stones. 

"  We  hollered,"  sobbed  Meely,  "an'  the 
men  was  come  then,  an'  when  the  next  wave 
swept  up  Baby  Brannigan  again,  one  man 
rushed  in  and  clutched  'er,  an'  'e  nearly  got 
carried  orf,  too,  ori'y  they  was  holdin'  him  in 
a  line,  one  after  t'other.  Jiut— but  'twern't 
no  use  !    She  were  dead  

"  An'  that  were  only  yesterday,  an'  she's 
to  be  buried  to-morrer.  That  i>arcel  ?  Why, 
is  them  'er  things  you  spoke  of  ?  Not  really  ! 
Why  !  we  said  you  was  kiddin'  'er,  when 
she  torked  of  'er  white  frock  an'  shoes  an' 
the  sash ;  but  she  said  you  was  goin'  to 
bring  'em  her,  an'  pulled  one  gel's  hair  orful 
for  sayin'  it  was  a  lie." 


Meely  took  the  parcel  from  me,  and  as  in 
a  dream  I  saw  her  untie  it  and  spread  out 
its  contents  upon  the  bed  where  the  little 
white-robed  figure  lay  so  still.  It  was  so 
strange  to  see  that  baby  form  so  still — so 
very  still  I 

But  it  seemed  yet  more  strange  when 

Meely  tonohed  my  arm,  and  in  a  whisper, 
husky  yet  triumphant,  bade  me  come  back 
again  and  look. 

She  had  dressed  Baby  Braimigan  iu  the 
clothes  I  had  brought  her  :  a  little  wliite 
frock  and  a  blue  sash  ;  and  on  her  feet  she 
had  put  the  white  socks  and  tiny  strapped 
shoes. 

Her  curls,  like  softest  silk,  were  lying 
round  her  soft,  still  face  ;  her  mouth  was 
sad  ;  her  long  lashes  swept  her  pale,  piteous 
cheeks.  She  looked  as  though  she  had  wept 
much,  and,  weeping,  had  fallen  asleep. 

Meely  folded  back  the  little  white  frock. 
There  were  cruel  marks  UTider  the  dimpled 
knees,  and  the  same  on  her  arms  and  baby 
neck ;  and  when  I  took  off  the  shoes  and 
socks  I  saw  them  again  on  her  bare  white 
feet. 

Those  white  baby  feet  !  For  four  years 
they  had  stumbled  along  their  rough, 
neglected  way.  I  held  them  long  in  my 
hand — they  were  so  little  and  soft  and  cold  ! 

When  I  went  out  into  the  night  I  could 
liear  nothing  but  the  wind  and  the  sea. 
The  Brannigan  boys  and  girls  were  still 
playing  up  the  street,  and,  passing  the 
"  Anchor,"  I  saw  Brannigan  in  the  bar,  smok- 
ing with  the  other  fishermen.  The  night  was 
full  of  noise  and  tumult,  of  laughter,  and 
the  voices  of  the  playing  children  ;  and  above 
everything  was  the  sound  of  the  south-west 
gale  blowing  in  from  over  the  bay,  and  the 
great  waves  breaking  upon  the  beach. 

But  Baby  Brannigan  heard  nothing  of  it. 
She  was  asleep — sleeping  on  the  Heart  of 
God. 

***** 

In  the  spring  I  came  again  to  the  village, 
and  iMeely  showed  me  a  little  grave.  It  was 
green  and  covered  with  daisies  ;  and  close  to 
it,  here  and  tijcre  amidst  the  grass,  were 
growing  little  blue  squills  of  the  colour  of 
heaven — and  Baby  Brannigan 's  eyes. 

At  the  head  of  the  grave  stood  a  cross, 
and  upon  it  was  written — 

"BARBARA  MABY." 

And  underneath,  in  smaller  letters — 

"BABY  BRAUNIGAM," 
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A  LADY  MINER 
AT  KLONDYKE. 

By  0.  Laetg  Niel. 

IN  these  prog^ressive  days  it  is  hai-d  to  find 
ii  sphere  in  life  into  which  women  have 
not  penetrated.  No  husiness  or  pro- 
fession is  too  arduous  to  he.  uudertakeu,  and 
no  piiice  on  earth  too  reinott;  for  a  daugliter 
of  Eve  to  visit.  And  yet,  had  one  been 
asked  to  assign  an  iuipossilile  task  to  a 
gentlewoman,  one  who  liad  been  born  and 
bred  in  hixury,  perhaps  nothing  more  difficnlt 
could  have  been  suggcste(i  than  a  jonrncy  to 
Klondyke  goldfields  in  the  early  days  of  their 
discovery— a  personal  encounter  with  the 
hardships  and  dangers  and  discomforts  of  a 
life  along  the  very  skirmish  line  of  civilisation, 
dangers  and  discomforts  that  have  daunted 
many  a  strong  man. 

Mrs.  Koswell  D.  Hitchcock,  widow  of 
tlie  late  Ooniniaiidcr  Hitchcock,  of  the 
U.H.  Navy,  has  both  attempted  such  a  per- 
formance and  accomplished  it  successfully,  in 
company  with  her  friend,  Mias  Van  Buren, 
which  is  in  itself  not  only  a  tribute  to  their 
own  perseverance  and  determination,  but  also 
says  much  for  the  intelligence  and  fearlessness 
of  Anglo-Saxon  women,  who,  amongst  all  sorts 
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and  conditions  of  men,  never  fail  to  secure 
respect. 

The  two  ladies  set  out  from  San  Francisco 

by  steamer  to  St.  Michael's,  their  adven- 
tures commencing  the  very  first  day  on  the 
St.  Paul 

It  happened  that  Mrs.  Hitchcock  was 
playing  a  zither  iu  her  cabin  in  the  after- 
noon, and  had  been  practising  some  time, 
when  she  was  surprised  by  hearing  a  voice 
exclaim,  "I  say,  missus,  do  you  mind  letting 
us  open  your  cabhi  door,  for  we  ain't  heard 
no  such  moosic  as  that  air,  not  nevvah  ? " 
and  forthwith  a  number  of  the  passengera, 
all  e?i  rinite.  for  Dawson  City,  filed  into  the 
cabin  and  sat  down. 

The  lady  fully  realised  advisability  of 
doing  in  Rome  as  Home  docs,  therefore  she 
played  on  in  her  best  style  to  the  intruders, 
and  this  was  but  the  prelude  to  many  nmsical 
evenings  on  board. 

The  first  annoyance  encountered  by  the  ven- 
turesome ti-avellers  was  at  the  Custom-house 
at  St.  Michael's,  when  it  became  neces- 
sary for  them  to  have  their  sealskin  wraps 
stamped  before  going  into  British  territory 
- — otherwise,  on  returning  into  Uncle  Sam's 
dominions,  duty  might  be  levied  on  them, 
despite  tlie  fact  that  they  could  prove  having 
been  the  lawful  possessors  of  the  garments 
prior  to  leaving  the  United  States.  Truly  it 
may  be  said  thlt  never  did  woman  yet  under- 
go a  Customs  examination  calmly,  and  as  each 
pretty  item  of  dress  and  millinery  is  remorse- 
lessly shaken  out  and  pitched  into  a  heap, 
after  having  been  handled  and  sorted  uu- 
mcrcifully,  so  does  indignation  give  place  to 
rage,  and  »il%f,^^J,@e)^Qte^-  ^""^ 
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despite  the  fact  that  Mib.  Hitchcock  conld 
brave  the  dangers  of  a  journey  to  the  Yukon 
— she  was  but  a  woman  at  heart ;  and,  after 
passing  through  the  ruthless  hands  of  the 
Custom-house  officials,  she  mentally  registered 
a  vow  thai  if  ever  women  do  have  tlieir  rights, 
and  should  she  enjoy  a  little  brief  authority, 
her  first  ntovement  would  be  to  provide  an 
army  of  feminine  "  packers  " 
on  the  wharf,  who  would 
smooth  out  the  wrinkles  and 
repair  the  "damages"  done 
by  the  unsympathetic  male 
sorter. 

Of  the  journey  from  St. 
Michael's  to  the  Yukon  and 

up  to  Dawson  much  might 
be  written,  from  the  time  the 
boat  agents  told  them  that 
only  (heir  boats  could  possibly 
be  the  first  to  reach  the 
Golden  City,  till  the  race  up 
the  Yukon  was  finished  ;  how 
everyone  recommended  every- 
one eke  to  "  Take  my  advice 
and  turn  back,  ere  it  will  be 
too  late,"  and  nobody  took 
any  notice  of  what  anybody 
else  said  ;  how  tlie  passengers 
on  the  St.  Paul  wiitched  a 
crowd  of  returned  miners, 
with  hags  on  their  backs  that 
needed  no  X  rays  to  tell  of 


the  gold  within  and  consequently 
made  everyone  more  eager  than 
before  to  reach  the  Promised 
Land. 

The  indignation  was  great 
when  on  the  various  stages  of 
the  journey  the  boat  on  which 
Mrs.  Hitchcock  travelled  was  tied 
up  to  the  bank  on  several  occa- 
sions for  no  apparent  reason,  thus 
allowing  rival  steamboat  com- 
panies' vessels  to  pass  tli  em . 
Needless  to  say,  when  this  took 
pbuie,  much  "  chipping  "  went  on 
between  the  passengei-s  on  the 
boat  forging  ahead  and  the  one 
t  ied  up.  "  Shall  we  take  on  any 
messages  for  you  to  Dawson  ?  " 
"  We'll  see  your  diggin's  aired 
for  you,"  and  much  waving  of 
hats  and  hurrahing  besides. 

At  Circle  City  Mrs.  Hitchcock 
and  her  companion  peeped  into  a 
dance-hall  and  got  their  first 
insight  into  the  rough-and-ready 
rules  of  a  mining  carap.  To 
^uote  the  words  of  the  M.C. ;  "  The  gela 
]ust  darnse  with  every  feller  wot  arsks  'em. 
We  don't  arsk  nothing  ter  let  yer  go  in,  but 
yon  just  'ave  tew  order  a  drink  fer  each  gel 
yer  darnse  with,  and — every  drink  costs  a 
dollar  !  " 

The  day  the  two  ladies  arrived  in  Dawson 
a  new  hotel  was  to  be  opened  in  Main  Street, 
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in  the  evening,  and  a  big 
dinner  given.  Being  now 
arrivals,  they  were  invited, 
and  duly  attended. 

The  hotel  was  three  storeys 
high  and  built  of  logs,  and 
was  quite  the  largest  strue- 
turc  in  the  place,  towering 
high  above  the  tents  and 
cabins  of  ite  neighbours. 
There  was  only  one  entrance, 
and  that  through  the  bar- 
room. Mrs.  Hitchcock  and 
her  companion  had  one  or 
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two  rude  shocks 
that  evening.  For 
one  thing,  they 
were  told  that 
"the  meanest  bar- 
room  in  the  place 
realises  never  less 
than  five  hundred 
dollars  in  a  night, 
and  very  often  as 
much  as  a  thou- 
sand." Another 
item  that  caused 
astonishment  was 
the  fact  that 
"  oyster  cocktails  " 
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that  followed  there  were  more  revela- 
tions. 

"  The  girls  "  present,  wlio  might  have  been 
anything  between  twenty-five  and  thiity 
years  of  aj^e,  danced  exchisively  with  the 
Dawson  "society"  men.  Tlie  loader  of 
tliese  individuals,  one  known  to  his  fellows 
as  "  Nigger  Jim,"  was  avcry  handsome  man, 
and  iis  he  danced  with  a  sombrero  hat  stuck 
at  the  back  of  his  head,  and  a  big  cigar  in 
his  month,  he  put  on  the  most  debonair  air 
imaginable.     .  , 

The  Klondyke  Nugget  thus  recorded  the 
arrival  of  Mrs.  Hitchcock:  "Miss  V  


a  nail  into  one  of  the  wooden  uprights  in  the 
tent  and  hang  np  a  mirror. 

The  two  lady  gohl-seekers  soon  becjime 
popular  in  their  self-sought  township,  and 
the  first  Sunday  after  their  arrival  con- 
sented to  hold  a  service  for  the  miners— the 
first  church  service  ever  lield  in  the  Klondyke. 
A  deputation  from  the  miners  was  asked  to 
select  the  music  from  a  pile  the  ladies  had 
brought  with  them.  The  music  committee, 
after  due  deliberation,  thought  that  "  The 
Lost  Chord,"  "Xearer,  My  God,  to  Thee," 
the  "  Portuguese  Hymn,"  and  Strauss's 
"  Blue  Danube  "  fitting  for  the  occasion. 
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and  Mrs.  Admiral  H         are  the  latest 

additions  to  Dawson  society.  The  ladies 
travel  for  pleasnre,  and  are  simply  '  doing ' 
the  Klondyke  as  they  have  done  tlnrope  and 
Asia.  They  came  in  by  way  of  8t.  MichaeFg 
and  will  go  out  again  before  the  'freeze-up' 
by  way  of  the  Ciiilkoot  Pass." 

As  they  had  determined  to  become 
squatters  in  real  earnest,  a  huge  tent  was 
erected  for  the  ladies,  on  a  well-built  frame, 
the  canvas  alone  weighing  nearly  five  hundred 
pounds,  and,  true  to  the  traditions  of  their 
sex,  the  very  first  thing  they  did  was  to  drive 


The  service  itself  was  announced  by  the 
loud  ringing  of  a  cow-bell  and  a  stentorian 
voice  crying  out:  "Church — ^ church  —  no 
collection  and  no  di'ess  up  !  Look  slick  and 
bring  your  own  seats  ! "  And  they  did  ; 
some  sat  on  empty  boxes,  some  on  steamer 
chairs,  others  on  the  bare  ground,  and  even 
biscuit-tins  and  a  portable  stove  were  requi- 
sitioned. The  service  was  a  great  success, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Criterion  orchestral 
cylinder  went  wi'ong  and  could  not  be  per- 
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Mrs.  Hitchcock's  story  of  a  Klondjke 
lynching  is  most  thrilling.  For  some  time 
Sheep  Camp  had  been  up  in  arms  about 
mysterious  thefts  that  had  been  committed, 
and  a  young  Swede,  of  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  was  caught  red-handed  drawing 
away  a  sledge  wliich  was  someone  else's 
property.  Tlioreupoji  Slieep  Camp  rose  in  a 
body  to  avcTige  the  outrage.  Other  things 
were  missing  from  the  same  place,  so  three 
men  went  on  the  trail  that  was  all  too 
apparent  on  the  soft  snow,  and  in  a  short 
time  came  up  with  the  suspects,  Vhom  they 
promptly  made  prisoners  and  marched  back 
to  camp. 

The  mob  crowded  round  the  doomed 


one  life  had  been  taken  that  night,  it  was 
decided  that  the  other  two  culprits  should  be 
let  off  with  fifty  strokes  of  the  lash. 

Immediately  a  score  of  willing  hands  lashed 
the  two  men  to  poles,  while  others  made  a 
thong  to  carry  out  the  sentence.  Everyone 
seemed  eager.  There  was  a  horrible  fascina- 
tion about  it,  but  after  seeing  the  first  blow, 
wliich  drew  blood  from  the  clear  white  skin, 
the  spectators  were  obliged  to  turn  away  from 
the  sickening  sight.  A  doctor  interfered 
after  ten  strokes  had  been  administered,  and 
when  the  men  had  been  given  a  huge  meal, 
a  sign  was  placarded  on  each  culprit,  bearing 
the  legend,  "Pass  me  along,  I  am  a  thief," 
and  thus  they  were  turned  out  of  the  camp 
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wretelies,  and  a.  kind  of  rough  court  of 
justice  was  inipvp  vised  in  the  tent  saloon. 
I'jveryone  liavitig  ordered  drinks,  the  judge 
took  his  seat  on  the  top  of  the  counter,  above 
the  crowd,  surrounded  by  bottles  and  un- 
washed glasses.  The  prisoners  were  then 
asked  a  few  questions,  when  one  of  them, 
suddenly  catching  sight  of  a  man  in  a  corner 
holding  a  noosed  rope  in  his  hand,  without 
the  slightest  warniug  whipped  out  a  pistol, 
tired  at  his  gaolers,  and  broke  through  the 
crowd  and  tied  down  the  "  trail."  In  an 
instant  fifty  revolvers  "  opened  up  "  on  the 
flying  figure,  and  the  poor  wretch  fell  riddled. 
At  the  intercession  of  the  clergyman,  as 


■ — perhaps  to  die.  In  this  way  is  justice 
administered  by  miners  in  the  Klondyke. 

The  ladies'  experiences  with  the  cooks  they 
engaged  were  far  from  pleasant,  for  as 
absolute  equality  exists  in  a  mining  camp, 
and  the  turn  of  a  shovel  may  make  a  man  a 
millionaire,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a  cook  must 
be  endured,  since  they  cannot  be  cured,  and 
he  cannot  be  replaced  easily. 

Thus  the  first  cook  Mrs.  Hitchcock 
engaged  was  a  splendid  fellow  to  work, 
but  objected  to  being  considered  a  menial, 
and  thought  it  only  right,  after  his  duties 
were  done,  that  he  should/take  a  seat  beside 
his  employer  andHjefefcfey  WPW^l'^f  the 
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ciiiiip  to  her.  Furthermore, 
he  objected  tu  taking  orders. 
"  Horders  liirritates  me  1 
he   said,  and  sooner  than 
take  them  he  left. 

His  successor  was  another 
curiosity,  and  patronised  his 
employer,  calling  her  "Ijittle 
One"  from  the  day  of  his 
arrival. 

But  Mrs.  Hitchcock's  real 
troubles  coninieiiced  when 
she  took  out  her  miner's 
certificate,  which  read  as 
follows 

No.  23,109. 
DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 


FrKK  MiNKIc's  CEltTlFICATK 

(Non-Tkanskkiiabi.b). 


Place  of  iBsae, 
DAWSON. 
Valid  for  One  Year  Only. 

THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  that 
Mary  E.  Hitchcock,  of  Daw- 
son, has  paid  me  this  rlay 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  and  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  ri^^hts  and  privi- 
leges of  a  Free  Miner  under  any 
mining  regulations  of  the  Govern- 
ment <  if  Canada  for  onp  year  from 
the  date  of  this  rertilii;ate,  whit:h 
grants  to  the  holder  thereof  the  privilejre  of  fishing  and 
shooting,  and  also  the  privilege  of  cutting  timber  for 
building  houses,  boats,  and  for  general  mining  opera- 
tions.   Reservations,  etc. 

(Ountersigned)  Thomas  Fawcbtt. 

•Tah.  a,  Smaht, 
Di'piitij  of  the  Mimstar  <f  the  Inierinr. 
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This  document  having  been  obtiiincd,  and 
likewise  the  agent's  permission  to  build  a  log 
cabin  where  they  liked,  the  ladies  thought 
that  a  suitable  spot  was  to  be  found  on  the 
water  front,  and  commenced  operations 
forthwith,  only  to 
discoACT'  to  their 
(iisinay  that  a  local 
l)igwig  contem- 
plated at  no  distant 
date  running  a 
street  past  the  spot, 
and  that  gentleman 
had  threatened  to 
use  a  shot-gun  on 
anyone  who  put  a 
house  up  there. 
So  they  respected 
his  wishes  and 
avoided  his  shot- 
gmi. 

At  last  the  fair 
miners  found  a 
friend  in  a  Klon- 
dyke  "king"— the 
same  individual 
who,  having 
secured  claims  esti- 
mated to  be  worth 

^"*"fflbyC^9e\thi»g  like 
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twenty-seven  millions  of  dollHi'S,  tO(jk  a  holi- 
day, came  to  London,  and  married  a  Brixton 
policeman's  dat^hter. 

The  same  worthy,  with  characteristic 
generosity,  showed  them  how  to  stake  their 
claim,  how  to  wash  and  "  clean  up "  the 
gold,  and  "  pan  ont "  generally.  In  the 
words  of  Mrs.  Hitchcock  herself :  "  Gold 
fell  ont  wherever  1  poked  my  umbrella,  and 
iit  the  last  moment  Joues  knocked  out  a 
stone,  and  right  behind  it  shone  a  nugget 
which  weighed  eight  ounces." 

On  the  way  home  Mrs.  Hitchcock  and  her 
companion  came  vid,  White  Horse  Rapids, 
Lake  Bennett,  and  the  White  Pa^,  and 


met  with  many  amusing  experiences.  For 
instance,  from  Dawson  to  White  Horse 
Rapids,  which  was  accomplislied  by  steamer, 
the  passengers,  where  the  cuiient  was  very 
strong,  had  to  "get  ont  and  walk"  along 
the  banks  ;  and  at  one  place  tite  stream  was 
so  strong  that  a  rope  had  to  be  fixed  to  the 
prow  of  the  l)oat  and  run  round  a  tree  some 
distiince  off,  l)y  which  means  the  passengers 
hauled  the  steamer  round  a  stiff  corner. 

At  yet  another  juncture  fuel  ran  short, 
so  the  poor  passengers  were  told  off  with 
axes  to  go  on  shore  and  fell  trees  for  fuel. 
Truly  travelling  in  the  Klondyke  is  a  joy 
indeed. 


•Sweet-  IS-THE-PJOSE-  but-  ORPWeS-wPOiNr.A.BR-ERE-   
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By  L.  T.  MEADE  and  ROBERT  EUSTACE." 


No.  Y.— A  GALLOP  WITH  THE  STOEM. 


T  was  a  couple 
of  moiitiis 
•  since  the 
events  took 
place  which  I 
mentioned  iu 
my  last  story. 
Evelyn  Noel 
had  recovered 
bci'  spirits. 
As  ]  looked 
at  her  bright 
face  and  slin), 
upright  figure,  and  listened  once  again  to 
her  merry  laugh,  I  could  scarcely  believe  she 
was  the  same  girl  who  had  stood  in  Sir 
James's  study  and  told  her  terrible  story. 
How  very  nearly  her  wliole  young  life  had 
been  wrecked  !  bnt,  also,  how  qnickly  she 
had  recovered  I  wondered  if  all  girls  were 
made  alike  :  if  a  girl's  nature  was  such  that 
she  could  be  reduced  to  the  last  gasp  of 
despair  one  moment,  and  the  next  could 
sing  about  the  house  and  be  radiant  ajid 
happy,  its  sunbeam  and  soui-ce  of  rejoicing 
once  more. 

Sir  James  and  Lady  Noel  begged  of  me 
never  to  mention  the  hated  name  of  Reginald 
Monck  in  the  girl's  presence,  and  when  his 
trial  came  on,  which  it  did  about  that  time, 
it  was  my  duty  to  keep  the  newspapers  as 
much  as  possible  from  her  slgiit. 

I  was  coUucting  them  one  morning  to  take 
into  Sir  James's  study,  when  she  came  into 
the  hall  and  stopped  me  with  a  smile. 

"  What  are  yon  doing,  Mr.  Piienays  ?  *' 
she  asked. 

"  Sir  James  wants  the  papere,"  I  said. 
"  He  likes  to  look  over  them  when  he  returns 
in  the  evening." 

"  My  father  is  not  at  home ;  he  will  not 
be  home  until  five  o'clock." 

"That  is  true,"  I  answered,  "but  I  may 
as  well  attend  to  his  wishes  now." 

"  I  know  why  you  do  it,"  she  sidd  suddenly. 
"  Mr.  Phenays,  1  want  to  tell  you  something. 


*  Copyright,  1901,  by  L.  T.  Meade  and  Robert 
Eustace,  in  the  United  Statea  of  America. 
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I  have  read  all  the  particulars  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Monck's  trial  already  this  morning. 
J  am  not  fretting,"  she  added.  "  1  am  too 
thankful.  lint  you  may  tell  my  father  and 
mother  that  it  is  useless  to  keep  things  from 
my  knowledge.  I  am  no  longer  a  child,  and 
cannot  be  treated  as  such." 
Tears  filled  her  eyes. 

"AVbat  should  I  have  done  but  for  you 
and  Senlior  Pinheiro  ?  "  she  c(uuinu(!d.  "  1 
can  never,  never  be  sulliciently  thankful 
that  you,  Mr.  Phenays,  returned  to  Knglaiul 
wlien  you  did,  and  also  tiiat  you  brought 
your  Porfcuguese  friend  with  you." 

Slie  stretched  out  her  hand  and  took  mine 
as  she  spoke — the  tears  overflowed  her  lovely 
eyes.  But  the  next  moment  she  had  flown 
across  the  hall  and  was  singing  in  the 
garden. 

As  I  listened  to  her  voice,  and  remembered 
the  look  on  her  face  a  moment  before,  I 
could  not  help  saying  to  myself — 

"  What  a  wonderful  creature  is  woman  !  " 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  I  have  good 
cause  to  rciiiember  that  day.  It  was  the 
10th  of  June,  ]8!*y.  For  the  past  week 
the  weather  had  been  sultry  in  the  extreme. 
Day  after  day  the  forecasts  prophesied  storms 
and  thunder  ;  but  the  storms  did  not  come, 
and  the  sky,  as  far  as  rain  was  concerned, 
was  like  brass. 

The  great  heat  made  us  all  languid,  and 
on  this  special  afternoon  Sir  James  and  I 
were  taking  shelter  inidor  a  wide-spreading 
ceflar  tree  just  at  one  end  of  the  smoothly 
kept  lawn.  The  tea-table  was  standing  near. 
Evelyn  had  poured  out  tea  for  us  both  and 
had  then  gone  into  the  house. 

"  I  am  going  to  sit  with  mother  and 
read  to  her,"  slie  said,  turning  her  bright 
face  towards  Sir  James.  "  She  has  a  h^- 
ache.  She  says  there  is  so  much  electricity 
in  the  air." 

"  There  is  little  doubt  of  that,"  was  my 
comment,  and  I  raised  my  eyes  to  look  at  the 
sky. 

It  was  blue,  with  the  intense  blue  of  perfect 
summer ;  but  towards  the  horizon  were 
suspicious-looking  bankrof^louda-piled  one 
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above  tlio  otlicr.  T  wondererl  if  t!ie  stonn 
which  had  so  long  bUTierl  wimltl  he  nii  us 
that  iiiglit. 

Sir  James  uttered  hizy,  <lisct>iitiecte(l  sen- 
tences at  iiitervuls.  Tlie  heat,  and  eoiisider- 
ahle  fsitifjiie  ow'uig  to  a  long  week  of  bai-d 
work,  had  rendered  him  sleepy.  Presently 
he  remarked — 

'*  I  wonder  when  Pinheiro  will  pay  na 
another  visit  ? " 

"  Seiihor  Pinheiro  will  not  come  until  lie 
briiiiis  us  news,"  was  my  answer,  and  I  could 
not  help  sigliiti;^^  as  I  spoke. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  ■  Pheiiays  ?  "  said 
my  employer,  turning  and  f^aziiii^  at  nie. 
"  It  is  impossible  that  yon  (tan  feel  appnt- 
hension  now.    You  have  lived,  it  is  true, 


'■  I'art  of  it  looked  as  if  it  bad  lieen  freslily  dug." 


on  the  brink  of  a.  catastrophe ;  but  even 
that  dreadful  woman,  Mademoiselle  Dcla- 
(jourt,  must  have  played  and  lost  iier  last 
trick  when  Reginald  Monck  failed  in  his 
mission." 

"I  do  not  believe  so  for  a  moment,"  was 
ray  answer.  "  Yon  must  remember.  Sir 
James,  that  three  times  before  the  affair 
with  your  late  secretary,  Mademoiselle 
attempted  ray  life.  What  she  has  done 
three  times  she  wiU  do  ^ain.  She  is  a 
terrible  woman.  Although  I  ought  to  be 
a  happy  man,  with  such  genial  employment, 
and  so  kind  and  considerate  a  friend  as 
yourself,  yet  I  live  always  on  the  brink  of 
a  precipice.  At  any  moment,  night  or  day, 
niy  life  may  be  re(|nired  of  me,  and  my 
great  foe  spring  to  fi'esli  existence." 

Sir  James  suddenly  lost  his  sleepy  manner. 
He  started  forward  and  spoke  with  emphasis. 
"  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  yon,"  he  said. 
"As  a  matter  of  fsiet,  I  left  you  here  during 
the  whole  of  last  week  solely  with  the  view 
of  sparing  you  anxiety.  But  wc  are  all 
very  anxious  at  headquarters,  and  there 
is  the  feeling  with  more  than  one  that 
tlu^  ppy  element  has  not  been  eliminated. 
This  war — and  X  see  no  possible  solution  of 
the  Transvaal  question  without  it — must  be 
unlike  any  previous  one.  Science— our  friend 
in  the  construction  of  weapons,  in  tatties, 
in  balloons,  in  wireless  telegraphy — is  equally 
our  enemy  when  we  approach  the  field  of 
Secret  Service.  Our  spies  now  have  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  our  prepsirations  and 
niovements,  by  methods  altogcLher  unknown 
in  tlie  days  of  the  Peninsular  and  Crimean 
wars.  A  thousand  eyes  are  watching  us, 
anil  a  tliousand  ears  listen  for  oni'  faintest 
fonifjilj^.  If  these  eyes  and  ears  are  in- 
visible, thai:,  makes  the  danger  all  the  greater. 
As  !Macl)cih  said,  'Even  the  ground  prates 
of  our  whereabouts.'  There  is  daiiger  every- 
where.   Yon  know  it." 

"  Alas  !  "  1  cried,  *'  I  know  it  far  too  well ; 
and  the  woman  whom  I  so  greatly  fear  is 
beyond  doubt  in  the  pay  of  the  enemy. 
She  is  a  fiend  in,  human  shape.  So  far  as 
we  arc  coficerned,  she  is  the  great  centre  ; 
she  is  the  spiiler  that  sits  in  the  w'eb  to 
wliich  all  lines  lead.  There  is  only  one 
mail  in  Plurope  wtio  can  lay  her  l)y  the 
heels.  You  have  seen  something  of  his 
methods  in  the  case  of  your  late  secretary." 

*'  I  certainly  have.  Pinheiro  is  one  in  a 
thousand." 

"  If  anyone  will  succeed  in  capturing 
Mademoiselle,  lie  is  the  man,"  I  said.  "1 
have  absolute  faith  in  hiui.yQQQ[£ 
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Ah  r  8pi>]\e,  tlie  boiiglis  uf  tlie  cedar  tree 
just  l>ebiT!d  rnstied,  and  Ijefore  Sir  Jauies 
eoidd  S!iy  aniitlici  word,  the  gaunt  figure  of 
Pinheiro  proHeiited  itself. 

He  stepped  silently  into  our  little  circle, 
bowed  to  Sir  Jaines,  nodded  to  nie,  then 
took  the  nearest  ehair. 

"  You  look  like  a  ghost,  Pinheiro,"  said 
Sir  James.  "  Did  you  come  hy  the  drive  ? 
I  did  not  see  you." 

"  I  came  through  the  shmbbery  at  the 
hack  of  the  house,  Sir  James,"  lie  answered, 

I  eyed  him  narrowly  as  lit'  accepted  a  cnp 
of  tea  which  I  poured  out  for  him.  He  took 
it  from  my  hand  and  leant  back  in  his  seat. 

"  You  got  my  wire  this  morning,  Sir 
James  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  moment.  '*  I 
would  not  trouble  you  on  Sunday  but  for 
very  special  business — business  that  concerns 
us  three  personally,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  particular." 

As  he  spoke  he  gave  a  curious,  automatic 
glance  behind  him,  into  the  shadow  of  some 
laurel  shrubs. 

"  T  have  come  with  news  indeed,"  he 
continued  ;  "  and  I  will  give  it  at  once. 
Mademoiselle  Deiacourt  is  in  England." 

"What?"  I  cried. 

"  It  is  a  fact,  Phcnays,  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  am,  on  the  whole,  glad.  I  think  it 
is  possible  to  weave  a  web  round  her  now 
from  which,  with  all  her  subtlety,  she  will 
not  be  able  to  racape.  We  do  not  know  her 
whereabouts  yet  ;  neither  is  it  known  why 
she  has  been  so  mad  as  to  set  foot  on  the 
shores  of  the  land  where  her  greatest  enemies 
are.  I  need  not  say  that  since  1  iieard  the 
news  1.  have  been  busy,  and  1  have  now 
come  here  to  tell  you  that,  owing  to  certain 
inquiries,  I  have  come  to  a  fairly  definite 
conclusion." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  iuskcd  Sir  James. 

"  In  spite  of .  all  Mademoiselle's  clever- 
ness, she  has  been  unable  to  keep  from 
her  employers,  the  Transvaal  Secret  Service 
agents,  some  of  the  recent  performances  of 
which  you  and  I,  Phenays,  were  the  victims. 
And  the  affair  with  Monck  lias  anyt,liing 
but  redounded  to  her  credit.  Monck  haa 
given  away  one  or  two  secrets  wliich  have 
further  put  Mademoiselle  into  hot  water 
with  her  employers.  Her  object  now  in 
visiting  England  is  to  restore  herself  to 
their  good  favour,  and  she  hopes  to  do  this 
by  a  double  covp" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  She  wants  to  secure  a  considerable  sura 
of  money,  and  she  has  another  and  more 
dangerous  object." 


"  Our  rives  !  "  I  said  gloomily. 

"Not  only  our  lives,  lint  tin;  lives  of 
others,"  was  Piiiheiro's  terrible  answer. 

Sir  James  watched  him  narrowly. 

"  Can  you  give  ns  your  reasons  for  eoming 
to  these  conclusions  ? "  he  asked  after  a 
pause. 

"  I  can  give  you  a  xhvy  definite  reason 
with  regard  to  the  money  point." 

Here  he  drew  his  chair  closer  to  ours  and 
dropped  his  voice  to  a  whisper. 

"  When  you  were  in  Lisbon  with  me, 
Phenays,  did  you  ever  happen  to  hear  of  the 
revered  crucifix  of  the.  Hermits  of  St. 
Augustine  ?  " 

"Never,"  I  answered,  wondering  what  on 
earth  crucifixes  had  to  do  with  Mademoiselle. 

"  It  is  a  queer  story  in  itself,"  continued 
Pinheiro,  "  and  the  fact  of  its  in  any  way 
coming  into  our  province  is  still  queerer. 
First,  let  me  give  you  the  original  history  of 
the  crucigx.  The  Church  of  Santo  Andre, 
in  Lisbon,  belonged  originally  to  the  Hermits 
of  St.  Augustine.  It  wa.s  their  own  convent, 
and  was  founded  in  1271.  The  convent  was 
injured  by  an  eai'tliquakc,  and  restored  by 
the  reformer  of  the  Order,  Friar  Luiz  de 
Montoya.  The  great  earthquake  of  1 7.5.5 
also  injured  it ;  but  it  was  again  rebuilt,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  largest  temples  in  Lisbon. 
The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Augustine  possess 
much  gold  plate,  and  jewels  of  great  value  ; 
but  their  most  treasured  possession  is — or, 
rather,  was—a  gold  and  silver  crucifix, "which 
was  believed  to  have  been  given  by  the 
angels  to  Father  Montoya.  This  crucifix  was 
carried  through  the  streets  in  procession  every 
second  Thursday  in  Lent,  until,  in  a  Jesuitical 
riot,  seven  years  ago,  it  was  stolen  by  some- 
one unknown,  and  has  never  since  been 
seen.  An  enormous  reward,  representing  in 
English  money  about  £16,000,  was  offered 
for  its  recovery  by  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Augustine,  who  are  very  rich.  But,  great 
as  the  sum  was,  the  crucifix  was  never 
restored.  I  was  employed  in  the  matter  as 
detective.  I  did  everything  in  my  power, 
but  failed  utterly.  My  suspicion  was  that  it 
had  found  its  way  to  I'higland.  The  real 
intrinsic  value  of  the  crucifix  is  small — not, 
perhaps,  more  than  £40.  Now,  here  is  the 
extraordinary  point  where  our  threads  join. 
I  have  just  heard  that  the  Brotherhood  have 
received  a  letter  asking  if  tlie  reward  for  the 
crucifix  is  still  open.  This  letter  emanates 
from  Mademoiselle  Deiacourt,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent from  its  contents  that  her  visit  to 
England  is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
crucifix  and  obti^^Lp|iiig^tlie,yy^ey.i^o  doubt 
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" '  Give  it  to  nie  and  you  ehall 
have  fifty  pounds,' " 


she  vvili  try  to  f^ettiie  treasure  by  fraudulent 
means.  Where  it  is  hidden  I  do  not  yet 
know ;  but  it  is  through  this  hnk  that,  I 
believe,  our  next  great  move  will  be  played. 
By  it  I  trust  we  shall  run  her  down,  and  by 
doing  80  obtain  information  as  to  the  gang, 
and  possibly  capture  tlie  ])ajHirs  relating  to 
this  great  European  coiis])iracy,  and  to  her 
various  plots  in  the  Secret  Service.  Tlie 
capture  will,  I  know,  be  attended  with  dilH- 
culty  and  danger,  and  I  want  you,  rheuays, 
to  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  come  to  me, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  anywhere,  if  I  wire 
to  you.  I  am  fully  aware,  Sir  James,"  he 
added,  "  that  this  seems  like  taking  a  great 
liberty  with  you  ;  but  you  will  agree  tlmt  in 
your  own  and  the  War  Office's  interests  no 
pains  must  be  spared  to  arrest  this  woman." 

"  1  quite  agree  with  you,"  replied  the 
baronet  with  eagerness.  "  Do  exactly  as 
you  think  best,  Pinlieiro.  If  you  succeed, 
you  will  deserve  great  recognition  from  the 
country.  Tiiough  I  have  never  seen  the 
woman,  her  presence  seems  to  haunt  me." 

"  I  know  nothing,  of  coume,"  continued 
Pinlieiro,  "but  I  feei  that  I  ought  to  say 
you  have  every  reason  to  fear  her.  I  cannot 
impress  upon  you  sufflcieutly  the  extreme 
necessity  for  caution.    Blind  malice  and 


revenge  are  parts  of  her  nature.  She  may 
strike  another  blow.  I  hate  to  think  I  am 
alai-ming  you  unnecessarily  ;  but  I  frankly 
tell  you  that  we  three  are  in  danger,  in 
personal  dangej",  and  there  may  be  othei-s — 
officials  in  power,  I  mean — in  a  similar 
plight." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  Senhor's 
serious  tone.  As  he  spoke  lie  took  out  his 
watcli,  looked  at  the  hour,  and  s})rang  to  his 
feet. 

"I  must  be  off  again,"  he  Sfiid.  ".Time 
is  everything  just  now.  You  will  be  ready, 
Phenays  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  was  my  answer. 

He  disappeared  again  througli  the  thick 
shrubbery  as  quickly  and  silently  as  he  had 
come. 

"  We  live  in  queer  times,"  said  Sir  James. 

"  I  wish  we  were  all  well  out  of  the  coming 
week,"  was  my  answer. 

"  Tt  belioves  us  to  be  watchful,"  said  Sir 
James.  "  I  can't  say  what  a  sense  of  relief 
1  have  in  knowing  that  our  affairs  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  like  Piuheiro." 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  quietly  The 
heat  seemed  to  increase,  towards  evening  the 
wind  dropped  utterly,  buiiftheJaiJ^ctf  clouds 
had  vanisted  fMHS^e^fflS^feid  had 
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confidence," 
tone,  "but 


faded  away  into  mist.  Tlie  sky  was  cloudless. 
Sir  James  retired  into  liis  study,  and  I 
walked  up  and  down  with  Evelyn. 

"  So  Senhor  Pinheiro  was  here  to-day," 
she  said  suddenly. 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "But  how  did  you 
know  ? " 

"T  saw  him  talking  to  you  and  father  on 
'he  lawn.  Has  lie  brought  any  fresh  news  ?  " 
I  hesitated. 

"  Has  he  ?"  slie  continued,  stamping  her 
foot  impatiently.  « 

"  What  he  told  ns  was  in 
was  ray  answer. 

"Yes,"  she  said  in  a  gentle 
that  confidence  may  surely  be 
shared  by  me  ?  Tell  me  at 
once  what  he  came  about.  If 
YOU  don't,  I  shall  go  and  ask 
fatlier." 

"  Madeirioisellf^  is  in  Eng- 
land," I  Siiid  tlicn  in  a  gloomy 
voice.  "  Pinheiro  thinks  we 
are  in  danger^ — it  behoves  us 
to  be  careful." 

"Mr.  Phenays,  does  that 
danger  extend  to  my  father  ?  " 

"Alas!" 

"  Oh,  yon  have  an-  ■ 
swered  me.    You  need 
not  say  anytliiiig  fur- 
ther." Her  face  turned 
very  white.     "  There 
is  )io  one  1  love  as  I 
do  my  father,"  she  said  then. 
"  Personally  I  have  no  fear.  Do 
you  think  that  I  could  be  afraid 
of  a  mere  woman  ?  " 

"No,"  I  inten-upted;  "but 
this  woman  is  scarcely  human. 
She  is  a  fiend,  not  a  woman.  She 
would  stop  short  at  nothing.  She 
uses  as  lierweapon  tliemostdeadly 
scientific  knowledge.  Itrecinires 
genius  to  follow  her  methods." 

Evelyn  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two. 
Then  she  said— 

"  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  to-morrow 
night  nearly  half  the  officials  of  the  War 
Office  are  coming  to  dine  here,  and  some 
half-dozen  will  spend  the  night  at  "Warleigh 
Court  ?  We  are  to  have  a  dance  after  dinner 
—an  impromjifcu  affair,  at  which  several  of 
my  friends  are  to  be  present." 

"  And  what  has  that  to  say  to  Mademoiselle 
DeUicourt  ?     1  interrupted. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  feel  very  depressed 
about  it.  I  wish  we  might  postpoueour  guests." 

"Oh,  surely  you  are  over  nervous,"  I  was 


about  to  say.  But  then  1  remembered  the 
b;dl — the  famous  masked  ball  at  Lisbon — 
a.nd  \\  a.b  silent. 

That  night  I  slept  badly,  and  towards 
morning  was  aw'akened  by  Tocsin,  Sir  James's 
big  mastiff.  The  dog  was  barkiag  furious^ly. 
I  lay  and  listened,  wondering  whether  I 
should  get  up  and  make  investigations.  As 
the  animal  ceased,  liowever,  before  long,  J 
dropped  off  into  a  doze. 

In  the  morning  I  arose  early.  There  were 
some  lovely  pinks  in  a  bed  at  one  side  of  the 
house.  Now,  pinks  are  my  favourite  flowers, 
and  I  went  to  pick  a  buttonhole.  This  special 
bed  lay  just  along  the  south  side  of  the  house. 


III!  wilfi  iKindinj^  iivnr  an  oyf.n  tin  box." 


I  was  somewliat  st;irtled,  when  I  went  up 
to  the  bed,  to  see  that  part  of  it  looked  as 
if  it  had  been  freshly  dug,  and  one  or  two 
plants  plucked  by  their  roots  were  lying  in 
a  half-withered  condition  on  the  ground.  I 
concluded  that  the  gardener  had  been  hoeing 
up  weeds  in  the  bed  ;  but  how  carelessly  he 
had  done  his  work  !  I  thought  no  more  of 
the  matter,  but  went  to  breakfast.  There  T 
was  greeted  with  the  information  that  Tocsin, 
the  watch-dog,  had  been  found  dead  just 
outside  his  kennel. 

"Poisoned,  of  course,"  >(aid  Sir  .femes  in 
a  very  gloomy  tonfetosted  by  vjOOg IC 
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I  looked  at  him—our  eyes  met.  His 
conveyed  a  warning  not  to  say  anything  to 
alarm  Lady  Noel.  I  remembered  how  the 
dog  had  barked  the  night  before,  and  wished 
heartily  that  I  had  got  up  to  look  into  the 
cause.  Next  moment  the  letter  that  lay  on 
my  plate  absorbed  all  my  attention.  It  was 
from  Pinheiro,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Dear  Phenays, 

"  Come  up  by  the  10.30.  I  wish  to  see  you 
at  Baker  Street.  Important. 

"  Yours,  P." 

'I  passed  the  letter  over  to  Sir  James.  He 
made  no  comment  at  the  time,  but  after 
breakfast  he  drew  me  into  his  study. 

"  That  sounds  good,"  he  said,  "  and  of 
course  yon  must  go.  The  affair  of  the  dog 
is  a  little  suspicious,  Phcaays — yon  might 
mention  it  to  J'inliciro  when  you  see  him. 
I  do  heartily  hope  that  tliat  di'eadful  woman 
will  soon  be  arrested.  We  sliall  have  no 
peace  of  mind  while  she  is  at  large.  It  is  a 
pity  that  you  will  be  absent  to-night,  on 
account  of  the  dinner  and  the  dance  after- 
wards ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped." 

I  felt  very  sorry  myself  at  having  to  miss 
the  big  dinner,  to  which  I  had  been  looking 
forward  for  some  time.  Round  Sir  James's 
table  that  night  would  meet  some  of  the 
keenest  intellects  in  Europe.  But  Pinheiro's 
letter  admitted  of  no  postponement.  I  bade 
Sir  James  a  hasty  good-bye,  Httle  guessing 
under  what  strange  circumstances  I  was 
destined  to  return  to  Warleigh  Court. 

The  day  which  had  just  begun  promised 
to  be  even  hotter  than  the  previous  one.  A 
dull  sultriness  hung  in  tiie  air,  and  the  papers 
prophesied  a  storm.  When  I  reached  Baker 
Street  I  saw  Senhor  Pinheiro  waiting  for 
me  on  the  platform. 

"  Well  I "  I  cried  eagerly,  "  what  is  the 
news  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  as  we  go  along,"  was  his 
answer.  "  We  are  in  for  a  big  thing,  and  I 
want,  if  not  your  help,  Phenays,  at  least  your 
company.  You  may  be  required  by  and  by 
as  a  witness — -there  is  no  saying.  Whew  ! 
this  heat  is  dreadful !  We  want  a  good  storm 
to  clear  the  air.  And  I  expect  we  are  in  for 
one."    Here  he  smiled  grimly. 

When  we  got  outside  the  station,  Pinheiro 
hailed  a  hansom  and  told  the  man  to  drive 
to  Westminster  Abbey. 

"  We  are  going  sight-seeing,  Phenays,"  he 
said,  "  but  not  to  the  Abbey.  All  iiie  same, 
the  Abbey  is  near  enough  so  far  as  our  cab- 
man is  concerned.  We  will  dismiss  him 
there  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way.  Now 


listen.  I  have  come  at  the  truth  in  regard 
to  the  whereabouts  of  the  crucifix." 

Impossible  ! "  I  could  not  help  exclaiming. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  said,  nodding  his  head  ; 
"  and  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  no  less  than 
sixteen  agents  at  work,  day  and  night,  in  this 
cause,  you  must  suppose  that  if  success  was 
possible,  it  was  to  be  obtained.  Success  was 
possible,  and  we  have  won,  so  far  as  that 
discovery  is  concerned.  Listen.  The  crucifix, 
for  which  such  a  great  rewai'd  is  offered, 
reposes  now  in  a  small  curiosity  shop  full  of 
rubbish,  in  a  street  near  Victoria  Station.  It 
is  still  there,  and  is  being  watched  night  and 
day.  It  is  in  that  shop  we  shall  pick  up  tlie 
real  secret  of  Mademoiselle's  whereabouts, 
but  how  soon  I  cannot  say." 

"  Then  you  have  not  found  out  where  she 
is  hiding  ?  " 

"  No— but  whenever  that  ct'ucitix  leaves 
tlie  shop,  it  will  be  followed,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  line  we  shall  find  her.  I  greatly 
hope  also  that  we  shall  be  able  to  lay  our 
hands  on  the  papers  which  will  give  away 
her  conspiracy  and  her  gang.  My  great 
object  in  having  you  here  is  because  there  is 
a  possibility  that  in  the  chase  we  may  be 
separated.  I  must  have  another  person  to 
identify  her,  should  anything  happen  to 
me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  shrugged  his  lean  shoulders. 

"  My  hfe  will  be  cheap  if  I  gain  my  end," 
he  answered. 

He  did  not  say  any  niore  until  our  cab  set 
us  down  close  to  the  Koyal  Aquarium.  We 
walked  quickly  westwards.  Presently  we 
turned  into  a  small,  badly  smelling  alley,  and 
I  noticed,  leaning  against  a  lamp-post,  a  dis- 
sipated-lookmg  waif,  half  in  n^. 

Pinheiro  nodded  to  hiin. 

"One  of  my  men,"  he  whispered. 

The  next  moment  we  had  eiitei'cd  the  tiny 
shop,  in  the  windows  of  which  was  displayed 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  criicked  china, 
lustres,  and  old  prints.  Behind  the  counter 
stood  a  girl  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
dressed  in  rusty  black,  and  looking  ill  and 
nervous. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir  ? "  she  asked, 
as  Pinheiro  leaned  against  the  counter. 

"  We  have  come  to  have  a  look  at  your 
things,"  he  replied  in  a  kindly  tone. 

As  be  spoke  he  turned  over  some  dowdy- 
looking  paste  buckles,  and  then  began  to 
examine  massive  chains  in  a  cracked  china 
dish.  Finally  he  purchased  some  hideous 
white  enamel  buttons.  While  he  was  so  en- 
gaged I  obaerved-.ithaty  feigvkse^eyes  were 
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wandering  over  everything  in  the  little  shop. 
Up  and  down  they  looked,  and  from  side  to 
side.  Suddenly  he  made  a  (jLiick  niovoiiient, 
stepped  acroBs  the  floor,  and  stretched  out 
his  hand.  My  heart  beat  fast,  for  I  that 
he  laid  the  tips  of  his  thin  white  fingers  upon 
a  small  gold  and  silver  cmcifix,  dulled  and 
tarnished  with  time. 

"  Ah  !  sir, "  cried  the  girl,  "  that  is  not 
for  sale." 

"  Indeed  ! "  he  replied,  taking  it  from  the 
shelf  and  holding  it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

He  turned  to  me  as  he  spoke,  and  held 
out  the  crucifix  for  me  to  examine. 

My  first  sensation  was  one  of  surprise  at 
its  smallness.  It  was  barely  eight  inches 
long,  and  the  cross-piece  but  four  inches. 
"Was  it  possible  that  this  tiny  symbol  of  the 
Eternal  Ti'aifedy  IkhI  sucb  a  strange  liistory, 
and  pei'liap^  forealiudowed  a  stranger  one  ? 

"  I  have  a  fancy  for  this,"  said  Piiiheiro. 
"  Why  is  it  not  for  sale  ?  I  should  like  to 
buy  it." 

"  It  is  already  sold,  sir." 

"  Indeed  !  1  am  sorry.  I  would  give  a 
good  price  for  it." 

The  girl's  eyes  brightened  and  then  grew 
diiU  again. 

"And  I  want  money  very  badly,"  she  said 
after  a  pause  ;  "but  the  lady  is  giving  me  a 
good  price,  too.  She  toid  me  to  put  it  away, 
aud  I  put  it  on  that  back  shelf.  I  didn't 
think  anyone  would  notice  it.  She  means 
to  call  for  it  this  afternooii." 

I  conld  see  the  hand  that  held  the  crncifix 
tremble,  in  spite  of  its  owner's  sang-froid-. 

"  Howmnch  are  yon  going  to  get  for  it  ?" 
asked  Pinheiro  suddenly. 

"  Thirty  pounds,  sir ;  you  will  scarcely 
believe  it." 

"  Give  it  to  me  and  you  shaU  have  fifty 
pounds." 

"  Oh  !  sir,  I  must  not  go  back  on  my  bar- 
gain. I  wish  you  had  seen  it  ycstei'day  ; 
but  the  lady  was  very  anxious,  aud  she  i.s 
kind.  I  would  not  do  anything  shabby 
aboiit  it,  sir,  on  any  account." 

Pinheiro  gave  her  back  the  crucifix. 

"  Take  it,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "  You  are 
a  good  girl,  and  I  won't  tempt  you." 

"  I  am  very  poor,  and  alone  in  the  world," 
said  the  girl  slowly.  "  My  father  had  this 
crucifix  for  some  time.  Se  got  it  in  a 
strange  way.  Some  men  slept  here  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  They  were  Portuguese, 
and  my  mother  was  a  Portuguese,  so  my 
father  was  good  to  them.  In  the  morning 
one  of  these  men  gave  father  the  crncifix  to 
keep.    *  Keep  it  safely,'  he  said,  '  and  I  will 


call  again  for  it.  Don't  show  it  to  anyone. 
It  is  of  great  value,  greater  than  yon  have' 
tlic  least  idea  of.'  But  what  do  you  think, 
sir  ?  Father  waited  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week  for  the  man  to  return  to  claim 
the  crucifix ;  but  he  never  came  back,  and, 
at  last,  one  day  we  saw  an  account  of 
his  death  in  one  of  the  papers.  He  had 
been  killed  in  a  street  row.  kSo  from  that 
day  father  considered  that  the  crucifix  was 
his  ;  but  he  never  seemed  incHncd  to  sell  it. 
He  said  the  man  might  have  left  relations 
who  would  claim  it.  They  did  not,  and  on 
his  deathbed  father  told  me  that  I  might 
consider  it  mine.  '  It  is  of  value,'  he  said. 
*  Don't  sell  it  unless  you  can  help  it.' " 

'*  And  you  have  sold  it  at  last,"  said 
Pinheiro.    "Why  is  that?" 

"  liecauae  I'm  dreadfully  poor.  Things 
have  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  in  my 
little  shop,  and  my  landlord  means  to  sell  me 
up  for  the  rent,  wiiich  has  been  owing  now 
for  two  quarters." 

A  gleam  of  pure  pleasure  came  into  Pin- 
heiro's  eyes;  his  whole  face  seemed -to  alter 
and  become  soft  and  human.  I  had  never 
seen  him  look  the  least  like  this  before. 

You  will  hear  from  me  again,"  he  said, 
emphasis  in  his  voice.  "  But  before  we  go 
now,  may  I  ask  ^ou  one  more  question  ? 
You  speak  of  a  kmd  lady  who  has  bought 
this  crucifix.  Why  did  she  not  take  it  away 
with  her  ?  " 

"  Because  she  hadn't  got  enough  money. 
She  wanted  me  to  trust  her,  and  I  would 
have,  for  she  looked  so  very  kind  ;  but 
father  made  me  promise  that  I  would  never 
on  any  tiecount  do  that  sort  of  thing.  She 
said  she  would  bring  the  money  to-day. 
May  I  put  it  back  now  in  its  place,  please, 
sir  ? " 

"Do,"  said  Pinheiro.    "When  did  you 

say  the  lady  would  call  ?  " 

"Some  time  late  this  afternoon." 

Pinheiro  picked  up  his  little  parcel  of 
buttons,  then  he  suddenly  held  out  his 
liand. 

"  You  have  Portuguese  blood,"  he  said  to 
the  girl,  "  and,  therefore,  I  claim  you  as — 
as  a  sister  in  a  strange  land.  Perhaps  I  will 
come  again,  and  perhaps  when  I  do  I  shall 
bring  you  more  luck  than  you  think." 

When  we  got  into  the  street  he  turned 
to  me. 

"  Fortune  is  favouring  us,"  he  said. 
"  The  fact  of  Mademoiselle  wanting  money 
is  certainly  on  our  side.  Had  she  had  the 
money  about  her  last  night,  our  quest  would 
have  been  in  vaiai::-  J^Eri/jft^ha^aeen  a  near 
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thing.  What  a  surprise  is  in  store  for  the 
pretty  little  girl  in  the  shop !  It  is  really 
quite  a  romance.  Sixteen  thousand  pounds 
will  set  her  up  for  life.  If  I  can  secure  the 
crucifix,  I  shall  take  good  care  that  La  Petite 
gets  her  reward." 

"Then  you  really  mean  to  let  Mademoiselle 
take  the  crucifix  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  only  means  of  tracing  her  to 


Presently  he  shouted  down  the  trap  in  staccato  ticceuta." 


her  deii,  so  it  is  necessary.  Yon  will  see 
some  tracking  worth  looking  at  to-night, 
Plieiiays.  She  slian't  escape  me  this  time. 
Jove  !  the  heat  gets  worse  and  worse.  Let's 
come  into  this  restaurant  and  have  some 
lunclt." 

I  was  far  too  excited  to  eat  anything,  and 
while  Pinheiro  refreshed  himself  I  paced  up 
and  down  outside.    We  had  strolled  as  far 

as  Westminster, 
and  we  went  for 
;i.  time  into  the 
Ai)i)ey,  where  it 
was  both  still  and 
cool. 

As  tiie  evening 
approaclied  we 
went  back  to  con- 
tiiuio  our  watch. 
Dusk  anived  and 
the  heat  grew  yet 
greater.  Not  a 
breath  of  wind 
stirred.  There 
was  not  a  sign  of 
Mademoiselle. 

"  She  is  certain 
tr>  come  soon," 
I'inlieiro  once  or 
twice  remarked  to 
me. 

"  But  won't  she 
see  us  if  we  stand 
here  ?"  I  asked. 
"Not  before  1 

know  tliat  she  is 
coming.  Tliis 
street  is  all  eyes, 
although  you  can't 
see  theni.  1  have 
been  talking  for 
the  last  half  hour 
with  my  men. 
Dear,  dear!  Don't 
yon  know  the 
walking-stick  lan- 
guage of  detec- 
tives ?  We  use  it 
in  all  big  capitals, 

and  here  " 

He  stopped 
short,  seized  my 
arm,  and  we  with- 
drew into  the 
shadow  of  an  open 
door. 

"She  is  com- 
ing ! "  he  whis- 

Hosted  by 
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The  entrance  to  the  Utile  shop  was  quite 
hidden  from  us,  but  he  was  reading  off  the 
signs  from  a  man  standing  about  fifty  yards 

away. 

"N"ow,"  ho  said,  as  a  private  hansom,  with 
silent  tyres  and  no  bells,  shot  up,  "in  with 
you  ! " 

Darkness  had  fallen,  and  all  the  lamps 
were  lit  as  we  sped  down  Tictoria  Street. 
It  was  past  nine  o'clock. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?  "  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  Don't  talk  to  me,  please," 
he  said  curtly.  * 

It  was  a  weird  drive.  Away  and  away  we 
went  through  endless  streets  ;  northwards, 
ever  northwards  did  oar  cab  take  us.  J  had 
no  idea  what  part  of  JiOndon  we  were  going 
to.  I  only  knew  it  was  as  strange  a  quest 
as  I  had  ever  been  on.  The  heat  increased, 
and  a  low  growl  of  thunder  showed  us  that 
the  storm  was  approaching.  Even  the 
elements  seemed  uneasy. 

We  must  have  been  going  for  more  than 
an  hour,  when  I  suddenly  perceived  that  we 
had  approached  the  borders  of  a  great 
common.  There  were  no  houses  or  lights 
visible  ;  but  we  were  driving  rapidly  beneath 
a  belt  of  dark  trees  which  edged  the 
common. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  cab  drew  up  at  a  little 
gate  that  bari'ed  the  entrance  to  a  narrow 
walk.  The  darkness  was  now  so  intense  that 
I  could  not  see  three  feet  before  my  face. 

A  voice  spoke  in  quick  tones  beside  us. 
From  where  did  it  spring  ?  Pinheiro  aiiswci'ed 
in  a  whisper.  The  gate  was  opened — there 
was  a  sudden  rush  in  the  darkness,  followed 
by  a  shout.    Pinheiro  had  vanished. 

I  leapt  from  the  cab  and  rushed  after 
Pinheiro  through  the  gate.  The  next  instant 
I  was  hurled  back  by  someone  unseen. 
A  voice  exclaimed  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
There  were  tivo  sharp  reports  of  a  pistol 
somewhere  at  a  little  distance  in  the  dark- 
ness, then  all  was  still. 

A  moment  later  Pinheiro  himself  caught 
my  arm  and  led  me  up  the  path  into  a  small 
house.  The  door  of  the  house  was  open, 
and  there  was  a  light  in  the  room  to  the  left. 

In  this  room  sat  a  man  whom  I  immediately 
recognised  as  Inspector  Scott.  He  was  hold- 
ing a  candle  in  his  hand  and  was  bending 
over  au  open  tin  box. 

Perspiration  streamed  from  Pinheiro's  face. 
He  began  to  swear  softly  in  Portuguese. 

"  A  big  haul,  and  smartly  done,  sir,"  said 
the  inspector.  "  The  papers  are  here,  but 
the  rata  are  gone.    It  was  a  near  thing." 

"Thej  won't  get  far,"  said  Pinheiro,  "and 


it  is  worth  losmg  the  gang  to  secure  the 
papers,  and  also  this— look,  Phenays."  As 
he  spoke  he  held  a  little  gold  and  silver 
crucifix  between  himself  and  the  light.  The 
next  instant  he  took  off  his  hat  and  handed 
it  to  me.  There  was  a  hole  clean  through 
the  crown. 
I  shuddered. 

"  For  Heaven's  saKC !  explam  these  things," 
I  said.  "  Where  arc  we,  and  what  has 
happened  ?  How  can  you  talk  of  having 
mai)^ed  things  neatly,  when  Mademoiselle 
has  escaped  ? " 

"  We  have  made  a  success,  and  a  great 
one,  although,  had  we  secured  Mademoiselle, 
it  would  have  been  perfect,"  said  Pinheiro. 
"  Our  success  in  this  instance  is  altogether 
due  to  our  cabdriver.  Inspector  Scott,  who 
has  the  eyes  of  a  cat.  You  don't  seem  to 
realise  that  we  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  enemy.  We  have 
recovered  the  crucifix,  and  here  lie  papers 
of  the  most  profound  importance  to  the 
British  Government;  This  house  is  on  the 
outskirts  of  Hampstead  Heath.  We  will 
just  go  cursorily  through  the  papers,  Scott, 
before  we  remove  them  for  closer  examma- 
tion."  ■ 

The  inspector  renewed  his  search  in  the 

tin  box. 

"  How  did  you  get  the  crucifix  ? "  I  asked 

Pinheiro. 

"  She  had  it  in,  her  hand  when  she  bolted. 
I  snatched  it  iii  the  dark,  and  she  returned 
the  compliment  by  perforating  mv  hat." 

"  But  why  didn't  you  follow  her  ? " 

"  Her  time  is  close  at  hand.  These  papers 
are  much  more  important.  If  we  had 
continued  to  chase  her  and  her  followers  in 
the  dark,  all  over  Hampstead  Heath,  one  of 
them  would  have  returnod  to  destroy  e\'ery- 
thing.  Better  let  her  go  for  the  time.  Here 
he  our  proofs.  She  cannot  do  much  more 
mischief  now." 

'*  Well,"  I  answered,  "  the  temptation  to 
follow  her  would  have  been  beyond  my 
power  to  resist." 

"  Exactly,  and  it  would  have  been  just 
what  she  would  have  wished  us  to  do.  I  am 
glad  I  secured  the  crucifix,  thongb,  for  the 
sake  of  our  little  friend  in  the  curiosity  shop." 

Inspector  Scott  now  began  to  make  a 
systematic  search  of  the  room,  and  Pinheiro 
seated  himself  by  a  deal  table  to  examine 
the  papers.  A  glance  showed  me  that  the 
house  was  a  very  small  one,  and  the  room  in 
which  we  found  ourselves  was  badlyfumished. 

"  So  this  is  what  the  woman  has  come  to, 
who  consorted  with  known 
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"He  swung  the  axe  round," 

to  most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe," 
I  said  to  myself.  "  Pinheiro  is  right.  One 
of  her  objects  in  coming  to  England  is  to 
make  money." 

"  Are  these  papers  of  value  ? "  I  asked 
Pinheiro  presently,  for  a  constant  succession 
of  esclamations  of  astonishment  were  burst- 
ing from  his  lipa  as  he  turned  them  over. 

"  Yea,"  he  answered.  "  We  have  matter 
enough  here  to  destroy  one  of  the  cleverest 
combinations  in  Europe.  Mademoiselle's  own 
capture  will  only  be  a  matter  of  days." 


He  continued  to  read,  open- 
ing letter  after  letter,  turning 
page  after  page.  I  stood  idly 
by.  The  I'oora  was  only  lit 
by  a  couple  of  caudles,  but 
outside  the  lightning  played 
continually.  The  thunder 
rattled  louder  and  nearer — 
the  storm  was  coming  up 
quickly.  The  scene  in  the 
small  room  was,  to  ail  appear- 
ances, peaceful  ;  but  in  a  mo- 
jnent  everyLliing  wa;^  changed. 

rinheiro  had  tiikeii  out  liis 
tobacco-pouch  and  was  rolling 
a  cigarette.  His  eyes  were 
still  fixed  on  the  pai>ers  which 
he  was  reading.  Suddenly  I 
saw  a  line  deepen  round  liis 
eyes,  and  the  white  fingers 
ceased  to  roll  the  cigarette 
paper.  Tiie  next  instjmt, 
with  a  bound,  he  leapt  to  his 
feet  and  was  pushing  me  from 
the  room. 

Never  had  I  seen  fear 
written  so  terribly  on  man's 
face  before.  Gaunt  and  for- 
bidding always,  it  was  now 
tliat  of  a  satyr. 

As  we  both  left  the  room 
he  shouted  back  over  his 
shoulder — 

Read  that  letter,  Scott ! 
Secure  all  the  papers.  In 
with  yon,  Phenays  !  " 

He  pushed  mo  into  the  cab 
and  sprang  himself  on  to  the 
box.  We  were  off  at  a  gallop 
into  the  night.  Presently  he 
shouted  down  the  trap  in 
staccato  accents : 

"We're  going  to  Warleigh 
Court  to  cut  the  lightning 
conductor.  There's  Iialf  a 
hundredweight  of  explosive 
at  the  end  of  it.  The  storm 
is  on  us.  What  fools  you  must  have  been 
to  notice  nothing !  I  warned  you.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  scheme  ?  It  is  a  hundred 
to  one  that  we're  too  late.  It  is  a  race 
with  the  storm.  Who  is  stopping  there 
to-night  ? " 

"  Half  the  War  Office  officials  are  dining 
there,  and  many  of  them  stopping,  and  they 
are  to  have  a  dance  after  dinner,"  I  shouted 
back.   "  Do  you  know  your  way  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  We  shall  be  there 
before  any  wire  could  rea^them.  Sit  tight." 
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Amidst  the  clatter  of  tlie  horse's  hoofs 
my  memory  came  back  to  me.  The  bark  of 
the  mastiff  last  night,  the  disarranging  of  the 
bed  of  pinks,  the  death  of  the  dog.  Yes,  I 
recalled  everything,  and  the  pinks  were 
disturbed  just  where  the  lightning  conductor 
entered  the  ground.  I  could  have  screamed 
aloud.  Just  then  a  brighter  flash  cleft  the 
darkness,  and  the  thimdcr  crashed  im- 
mediately after  it.  RuIti  began  to  fa.li  in 
torrents. 

At  last  the  cab  swerved  through  tlie  gates, 
and  a  moment  later  we  wore  there. 

Once  more  Piulieiro  shouted  to  me. 

"(!efc  an  axe— you  know  the  way  better 
ihan  I  do." 

I  sprang  out.  A  girl  was  standing  under 
the  deep  porch.  She  saw  me  and  flew  down 
the  steps.    It  was  Evelyn. 

'*  What  is  wrong  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Help  me  to  get  an  axe.  Pou't  lose  a 
moment,"  I  }>i(.uted. 

She  seemed  to  uudej'stand.  Not  auotlier 
word  passed  her  lips.  8he  flew  in  the  direction 
of  the  gardener's  shed,  right  across  the  lawn. 
I  went  after  lier.  The  rain  was  like  a  water- 
spout, and  the  darkness  black  as  pitch. 

"  This  way,"  I  said.  I  led  her  to  the  side 
of  the  house,  where  the  lightning  conductor 
went  into  the  ground. 

Pinheiro  was  already  there. 

"  Here  is  the  conductor,"  I  said—"  feel." 

The  wall  of  the  house  was  close  by.  I 
gave  him  the  axe. 

"Stand  out  of  the  way,  Miss  Noel,"  he 
said. 

He  swung  the  axe  round,  it  crashed  against 
the  wall,  and  I  then  saw  him  tearing  with 
his  hands  like  a  maniac,  as  a  blinding  flash 
lit  the  sky. 

"  In  time ! "  he  cried,  and  he  seized  Evelyn 


by  both  her  hands.  "  Phenays,  take  the  cab 
to  tlie  stable.  Take  me  to  your  father.  Miss 
Evelyn.    What  a  wet  Tiight !  " 

The  sound  of  music  filled  the  house. 
Through  a  half-opened  door  we  could  see 
the  gay  dancers  as  they  waltzed  round  and 
round.  Evelyn  took  us  to  the  library.  There 
Sir  James,  Pinheiro,  Evelyn,  and  I  met.  The 
clock  pointed  to  31.15. 

"  Miss  Evelyn,  you  have  pluck  enough  to 
listen,"  said  Pinheiro.  "  I  have  met  you 
under  difficnlt  circumstances  before  now. 
This,  Sir  James,  i?;  the  new  development." 

lie  then  rapidly  recounted  the  details  of 
our  day's  adventure. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  should  like 
to  examine  the  flower-bed  at  once,"  said 
Pinheiro,  when  his  story  had  come  to  an 
end ;  "  but  we  shall  want  a  lantern  and  a 
spado." 

A  very  sliort  investigation  resulted  in  our 
finding  a  metal  box  of  nitro-giycerine, buried 
barely  a  foot  below  the  bed.  To  this  case 
was  connected  the  lower  end  of  the  con- 
ductor. 

Having  made  our  examination,  which  we 
did  silently,  we  I'etnrned  to  the  hoiise. 

"  It  was  a  matter  of  seconds,  Sir  James," 
remarked  Pinheiro,  as  he  drained  off  a  long 
hrandy-and-soda.  "  The  fact  is,  I  expected 
to  find  Warleigh  Court  in  the  next  county 
when  I  arrived.  There  was  enough  nitro- 
glycerine to  do  it,  too." 

Mow  any  man  could  jest  at  such  a  time 
seemed  incredible,  biic  Pinheiro  was  not 
human.  Jnst  at  that  moment,  luiw^ever,  a 
wonderfully  soft  expression  came  into  his 
eyes.  He  turned  to  me  and  said  in  a 
whisper — 

"  How  happy  our  little  friend  in  the 
curiosity  shop  will  be  to-morrow  1 " 
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Fabmbb  :  I  understand  there's  a  fine  fat  pig  for 
sale  liere  ;  can  I  see  it  ? 

Boy  (calling  out) :  Father,  someone  wants  to 
Bee  you. 


Teacher:  Can  any  boy  tell  me  what  a  zebra 
is? 

Tommy  :  Please  sir,  it's  a  donkey  with  a  football 
suit  on. 


Lady  (engaging  charwoman):  We  are  all  vege- 
tarians ;  I  hope  you  won't  object  ? 

Chahwoman:  Well,  mum,  it  all  depends.  Is 
beer  a  vegetable  ? 


Jones:  Your  wife  seemed  out  of  temper  to-dny. 
Smith:  Impossible!    She  has  an  inexhaustible 
supply. 


CROTOHETy  Old  Gentleman  :  1  think  it's  quite 
time  the  passage  walls  were  re-papered. 

His  LANitLADY :  Parding  me,  sir,  but  I  am 
awaiting  to  see  'ow  yer  'ealth  goes  on.  CofBos  is 
sucb  things  to  knock  the 
paper  off  coiiting  down- 
stairs. 


Judge  (sternly):  The  next  person  who  inter- 
rupts the  proceediiigs  will  be  expelled  from  the 
court ! 

Prisoneh  (enthusiastically)  :  Bravo  !  I've  done 
it!    Now  let  me  go! 


"  Xow,  cook,  I  am 
going  to  give  a  supper 

and  a  dance.  Now,  you 
will  have  to  sliow  what 
you  can  do,  bo  as  to 
keep  up  the  credit  of 
my  establishment."  < 

"With  pleasure, 
iiia'ain;  but  1  cari  only 
dance  the  waltz  and  the 
polka,  I'm  no  good  at 
quadrilles.' 


It  was  on  a  long  rail- 
way run  in  North- West 
America,  The  ther- 
mometer was  120°  in 
the  shade.  For  some 
two  bourn  the  only  sound 
that  broke  the  rhythmic 
throbbing  of  the  train 
was — 

"Waiter.  Ice!" 

"Yeswir.  Coming,  sir." 

For  about  that  j>eriod 
the  supply  of  ice  was 
apparently  sufficient  for 
the  demand,  but  at 
length,  in  response  to  a 
particularly  irate  travel- 
ler's demand  for  further 
coolers,  came  the  laconic 
reply— 

"  Really,  gentlemou,  T 
don't  think  I  dare  bring 
you  imy  more  ice.  If 
I  do,  the  corpse  won't 
keep  till  the  end  of  the 
journey." 


SOTHING  IF  NOT  LITBIIAT,. 

Small  Daughter:  Don't  you  often  aay,  father,  that  people  must  always  speak 
thetratiii'  "  i 

Father:  Certainly,  my  dear.    Why?  Ho&ted  by  VjQOQ  IC 

Small  Daughter:  'Cos  when  you  gave  that  poor  man  Bixpen€e>,  you  said, 
"  Here's  a  cup  o'  coffee  for  you,"  but  'twasn't ! 
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First  Stranger:  1  say,  that's  my  umbrella 
you  have  there ! 

Second  Strangbb;  Very  possibly;  I  bought 
it  at  a  pawBbroker'8. 


EsTERiSQ  a  Txiusic  shop  the  other  day,  a  Welsh 
miner,  who  had  lately  come  into  a  considerable 
Bura  of  money,  bought  a  £50  piano.  A  fortnight 
later  he  returned  for  a  music  stool,  and  the  shop- 
man asked  him  if  the  instrument  gave  satisfac- 
tion. , 

"  Man,"  he  said,  "  but  you  wouldn't  know  it 
now.  It  looks  just  splendid !  My  wife  has 
painted  it  yelier  to  matck  the  chest  of  drawers." 


YouNQ  Physician:  When  you  have  a  case 
which  baffles  you,  whom  do  you  call  in  ? 
Old  Doctor  ;  The  undertaker. 


Mistress:  I  cannot  allow  you  to  have  so  much 
company.  You  have  njore  callers  in  a  day  than 
I  have  in  a  week. 

Cook  :  Well,  mum,  perhaps  if  you  tried  to  be  a 
little  nmre  agreeable,  you'd  have  as  many  friends 
as  1  have. 


BY  PROXY. 

Vicar  ;  Hoiv's  tliat,  Jackson  V  Tou 
say  yoii  ate  gliid  when  Sunday  conies 
round,  and  yet  you  never  go  to  church  ? 

Jackson  :  No ;  but  my  old  'ooman 
does,  sic ! 

"Yon  remember  that  very  hand- 
some watch  I  lost  five  or  six  years 
ago?" 

"  Yes,  T  rocall  the  occurrence." 

"You  remember  how  I  looked  high 
and  low  for  it,  and  could  not  find  it 
anywhere  ?  " 

"  I  remember  your  diligent  and 
exhaustive  search." 

"Well,  yesterday  I  put  on  an  old 
waistcoat  that  I  hadn't  worn  for  years, 
;md  wliat  do  you  think  I  found  in  tlie 
pocket  ?  " 

'*  Your  watch  ;  let  me  congratulate 
you." 

"  No ;  T  found  the  hole  that  I  must 
have  lost  it  through." 


QUITS  SIMP1.E. 

Artist  :  Now,  my  deai,  try  and  look  natural — more  like  me,  for 
instance. 


.  Mistress  :  Yon  were  a  long  time 
coming  up;  didn't  you  liear  me  calliiig? 

JAN*cf,IL:^i>,  \DWlWtiy;^9V^  till  yoU 

called  the  third  time. 
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A  SIMPt.E  EX  !■  I.  A  NATION. 

KiTTV :  Have  you  worn  spectacles  long',  Mr.  Borerii  ? 

Mr.  Borbm  :  Yes,  I've  been  ehortsighted  for  a  long  time,  Kitty  ;  in  fact,  I  was  bom  blind ! 
KiTiY :  Oh  !    Then  that's  why  8ia  calls  you  a  puppy ! 


Mb8.  Pabvesub  (patronisingly) :  Were  any  of 

your  ancestors  men  of  note  ? 

Mr.  Fr.ii'pANT :  Yes,  madam,  t  slioiilii  say  so. 
One  of  tiiem  was  the  nuist  famous  admiral  ofliis 
day,  and  comnmudi'd  the  allied  forct^a  of  the  world. 

Mhs.  Paevenue  (with  altered  tone  of  deep 
respect)  ■  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Fllpimut?  And  what 
was  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Flippant:  Noah,  madam. 


Barber  :  Your  hair  is  getting  very  thin,  sir. 
Victim  :  Yes ;  I've  been  treating  it  with  anti- 
fat.    I  never  Jiked  stout  hair. 

Barber  :  You  really  should  put  something 
on  it. 

Vic'i'iM  :  So  I  do— every  morning. 
Baubkk:  May  1  ask  what  2-^  . 
Victim:  My  hat-HostedbyLiOOQlC 
The  rest  was  alienee.  ^ 
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Cannibai,  (to  captured  lecturer) :  Have  you 

anytbiiig  to  say  before  you  are  served  up? 

Li;i!Tl:i{kr  :  J  elioiilil  like  to  deliver  one  more 
lecture  on  the  advantages  of  a  vegetarian  diet. 


YouNS  Bride  :  I  didn't  acceirt  Jack  the  first 
time  he  ]iroi}Osed. 

MiM  BivAL  ;  I  know  you  didn't 
ToUNS  Bbide  :  How  do  you  know  ? 
Mist)  Rival  :  You  weren't  th^e.  • 


Tramp  ;  It's  needless  to  waste  words,  inadam. 
You  know  what  T  want, 

Mks.  Banoeh  :  ■  Yes,  I  know  what  you  want 
badly,  but  I've  only  got  one  bar  of  soap  iu  the 
house.   Come  again  some  other  time. 


Hbiress:  Sir  John  has  asked  me  to  marry 
hini. 

Heb  Friend  ;  Really !  Is  he  so  much  in  need 
of  money  as  all  that  ? 
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She  ;  What  is  man's  chief  vanity  ? 

He  (loftily) ;  Man  has  no  vanity. 

She  :  Ohi  that's  it,  is  it  ?  Hosted  by 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION 


AND  ITS  CENTaRY  OF  SCIENCE. 


By  George  Falconer. 

IN  Albemarle  Street,  Picciidilly,  stands 
an  imposing-looking  edifice,  and  an 
inscription  runiiitig  along  tlie  top  of 
the  Ijiiilding  informs  the  passer-hy  that  it  is 
"  The  Koyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain." 
It  may  best  be  described  as  a  scientific  chib. 
It  hiis  a  membership  of  ovei"  a  thousand, 
including  botlt  sexes,  and  for  these  there 
are  provided  lectures,  reading-rooms,  and 
libraries.  It  supports  three  professorial 
chairs — one  of  Chemistry,  one  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  one  of  Physiology — and  for 
the  use  of  the  occupants  of  the  first  and 
second  chairs  there  are  hiboratories  where 
research  work  can  be  carried  out. 

The  Royal  i  nsiitution  was  founded  by 
BeTijamiu  I'hompson,  Count  Rumford,  who 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1799  issued  a 
pamplilefc  from  his  residence  in  Brompton 
How,  [jondoii,  entitled,  "  Proposals  for 
forming  by  subscription  in  the  metropohs  of 
the  British  Empire  a  Pabhc  Institution  for 
diffusing  the  knowledge  and  facilitating  the 
general  introduction  of  useful  mechanical 
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inventions  and  improvements,  and  for  teach- 
ing, by  couraes  of  philosophical  lectures  and 
expei'iments,  the  application  of  science  to  the 
common  purposes  of  Hfe." 

Rnmford's  Institution  was  to  lirinsj  science 
and  art  into  closer  contact,  to  o]ien  np  inter- 
course between  philoso])liers  and  those  en- 
gaged in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  to 
direct  their  united  efforts  to  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, and  to  the  incrcJise  of  domestic 
comfort.  It  was  to  be,  in  fine,  an  insti- 
tute of  technology  and  cngineerhig,  and  a 
great  metropolitan  school  of  science.  While 
it  is  evident  that  one  single  iMtitution, 
unsupported  by  the  State,  could  never  ac- 
complish all  that  Rumford  proposed,  the 
founder  of  the  Royal  Institution  deserves 
great  credit  for  recognising  tlie  want  of  such 
an  establishment. 

In  the  "Proposals"  it  is  stated  that  the 
two  great  objects  of  the  Institution  are  "  the 
speedy  and  general  diffusion  of  tlie  knowledge 
of  all  new  and  useful  improvements,  and 
teaching  the  application  of  scientific  dis- 
coveries to  the  improvement  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures in  this  country,  and  to  the  increase 
of  domestic  comfort  and  convenience." 

This  would  be  carried  out  by  the  public 
exhibition  in  the  Institution  of  "  all  such 
new  and  mechanical  indentions  and  im- 
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provementa  as  shall  be  thought  worthy  of 
the  public  notice."  There  were  to  be  models 
of  fireplaces,  kitchen  utenails,  laundry 
appliances,  stoves,  brewers'  boilers,  distillers' 
coppers,  hothouses,  limukiliis^,  cottages, 
Bpiiiniiig-whcels,  agricultural  iiiiplements, 
bridges,  etc. 

lu  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  second 
object  of  the  Institution — namely,  "teaching 
the  application  of  science  to  the  useful  pur- 
poses of  life  " — there  would  be  a  lecture- 
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room  and  a  well  furnished  laboratory  where 
esperimenta  could  be  made.  Among  the 
subjects  suggested  for  these  lectures  are  the 
management  of  fire,  the  methods  of  pro- 
curing and  preserving  ice  in  summer,  the 
means  of  cooling  liquors,  leather  tanning, 
etc.  Count  Rnmford's  ideas  were  eminently 
practical  and  utilitarian.  The  remainder  of 
the  pamphlet  deals  with  the  funds,  pro- 
prietors, managers,  visitors,  and  members  of 
the  Institution. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  "proprietors" 


(i.e.,  subscribers  of  fifty  guineas)  was  held  on 
the  7th  of  March,  1799,  in  Soho  Square,  with 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  the  chair,  when  fifty-eight 
persons,  comprising  men  of  distinction  in 
science,  members  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
nobility,  including  one  bishop,  were  found  to 
have  qualified  as  subscribers.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  managers  of  the  Institution 
was  held  in  Soho  Square  on  the  9th  of 
March,  171)9.  It  was  agreed  that  a  contri- 
bution of  ten  guineas  should  constitute  a 
hfe  subscriber,  and  one  of  two  guineas  an 
annual  subscriber. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Mellish,  in  Albemarle 
Street,  was  purchased  by  the  managers,  and 
the  first  meeting  of  the  members  in  the 
present  home  of  the  Institution  was  held  on 
the  5th  of  -Tunc,  1790.  At  later  periods 
other  houses  adjoining  were  taken  and 
added  to  the  original  building.  The  present 
architectural  front,  consisting  of  fourteen 
tinted  half-columns  of  the  Coiinthian  order, 
was  added  in  1839,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Jj.  Vulliamy.  For  some  months  Rumford 
resided  in  the  Institution. 

The  first  leeture-room  occupied  the  site 
now  taken  up  by  the  "  upper  library."  In 
October,  1799,  Dr.  Thomas  Garnett  was 
appointed  to  the  first  Professorship  (of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry)  in  the 
Institution.  He  toolcuphis  residence  in  the 
building,  and  delivered  his  first  lecture  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1800,  in  tiie  old  lecture- 
room  ;  afterwards  he  lectured  in  the  present 
theatre,  which  was  completed  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1801,  from  the  designs 
of  Thomas  Webster.  By  reason  of  its 
acoustical  properties  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  of  its  kind. 

On  January  13,  1800,  the  permanent 
existence  of  the  Institution  was  secured  by 
the  authority  of  a  Royal  Charter,  and  His 
Majesty  became  its  patron. 

A  minute  of  the  meeting  of  the  managers 
on  February  23,  1801,  runs  ;)s  follows  : 
"  Resolved  that  Mr.  Humphrey  {sk)  Davy 
be  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Royal 
Institution  in  the  capacities  of  Assistant 
Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  Director  of  the 
Chemical  Laboratory,  and  Assistant  Editor 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Institution,  and  that 
he  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  Room  in  the 
House  and  he  furnished  with  Coals  and 
Candles,  and  that  he  be  ])aid  a  Salary  of  100 
guineas  per  annum." 

Davy  arrived  at  the  Institution  on  March 
11,  IBUl,  and  was  lodged  in  the  building. 
Six  weelffi  after  his  arrival  (on  April  25)  he 
gave  his  first  nublic  leeture.    So  pleased 
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were  the  managers 
with  Davy's  lectur- 
ing qualities  that 
on  June  1,  1801, 
they  appointed  him 
Lecturer  in  Chemis- 
try at  the  Royal 
Institution,  instead 
of  Af^Histant 
Lecturer. 

On  January  21, 
1802,  Davy  deliv- 
ered the  introduc- 
tory discom-se  of 
the  session,  and 
tliis  M'as  a  red- 
letter  day  ill  the 
history  both  of  the 
Institution  and  of 
the  man.  The 
affairs  of  the  Royal 
Institution  had 
reached  a  critical 
point,  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  aristocracy  was  fast  wanhig,  and 
Eumford's  ideas  a.s  to  the  sco])e  of  its  work 
had  absorbed  a  large  part  of  the  funds.  The 
subscriptions,  wliich  in  18iHi  had  reached 
£11,047,  had  fallen  in  to  £:?,91.)i)  ;  the 

expenses  were  annually  increasing,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  establishment,  which  was 
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gtting  to  accomplish  so  much,  mast  come  to 
an  end.  I'iiis  was  averted  by  the  genius  of 
Davy  :  his  tlienie  was  the  worth  of  science 
as  an  agent  in  the  improveiiicut  of  society, 
and  it  may  be  described  as  an  apology  for 
the  Institution's  existence.  It  caught  the 
attention  of  the  most  iiitelligent  people  of 
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London,  and  achieved  the  object  which  had 
always  been  uppermost  in  Rumford's  mind, 
but  wliich  hitherto  he  had  been  unable  to 

atbiin.  T)a.vy'sleotureBnow  attriictedtlieatfcen- 
tioii  (if  many  famous  people,  and  lie  sncoeedcd 
where  Runifovd,  (Jarnett,  and  Yiinnjj  fiiiled. 

Tlie  meeting  of  the  managers  <in  April  '^(j, 
1.S02,  was  tiic  last  that  llnmford  ever 
attended.  On  May  H  he  signed  at  Bromptoii 
Row  a  rejwrt  of  his  own  to  the  managers, 
and  on  May  7  lie  left  London,  never  to  return 
to  it  again. 

From  the  date  of  the  rupture  of  Rumford's 
connection  with  the  Tnafcitution  which  he 
founded  may  Ite  datcfl  the  decline  of  the 
*'  indnstrial  element whicli  figured  so 
largely  in  the  scheme  of  the  Count,  who  wonld 
have  proposed  for  its  motto,  "  The  nsefnlness 
of  science  to  poor  and  rich."  Some  echo  of 
this  idea  still  rings  in  the  Institution's  motto, 
"  Uli/stmnti  commoda  vitmy  In  the  early 
part  of  Ifi!';^.  it  was  proposed  to  sell  the 
Institntion,  hut  Air.  Bernard  and  Sir  John 
Hippesley,  loyally  aided  by  Davy,  succeeded 
in  setting  it  on  a  lirm  basis.  The  result 
wjis  the  creation  of  a  new  Institution,  the 
objects  of  which  were  not  to  be  the  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  the  training  of 
yonng  men  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
exliil)ition  of  models,  the  encouragement  of 
mechanical  inventions,  or  the  fostering  of 
new  industries,  bub  rather  the  carrying  out 


i>f  experimentid  and  theoretical  researches  in 
pure  science,  which,  ii«  Dr.  Tyndai.1  has 
remarked,  "  instead  of  dealing  with  things 
ai  r  eady  acliieved,  carried  the  mind  into  unex- 
plored regions  of  Nature,  foi^etful,  if  not 
neglectful,  whether  the  discoveries  made  in 
that  region  had  or  h:id  not  a  bearing  on  the 
arts,  comforts,  or  Tiecessities  of  material  life." 

The  Royal  Institution  beeanie,  in  fact, 
very  nmeh  what  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
Tiie  professors  carried  out  their  rese;Lrclies  in 
the  laboratories  and  lectured  on  their  work 
in  the  theatre ;  other  lectures  by  eminent 
men  on  science,  literature,  and  the  arts  were 
l)rovided,  and  for  the  use  of  the  members 
there  were  the  reading-rooms  and  libraries. 

Dr.  John  Davy,  the  brother  and  biographer 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  lias  stated  that  one 
of  the  principal  motives  which  induced  his 
brother  l,o  (piit  Bristol  was  the  ampler  scope 
he  expected  to  have  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
new  Institution  for  indulging  his  passion  for 
research. 

"  The  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Royal 
Institution,"  says  Dr.  Thorpe,  *'  as  the  scene 
of  Davy's  greatest  discoveries— discoveries 
which  mark  epochs  in  the  development  of 
natural  knowledge— will  for  ever  be  hallowed 
ground  to  the  philosopher.  The  votaries  of 
Hermes  have  raised  far  more  sttitely  temples  ; 
to-day  they  follow  their  pursuits  in  edifices 
which  in  architectural  elegance  antl  in  eipiip- 
ment  are  palaces  compared  with  the  snb- 
terrauean  structure  which  lies  beliind  the 
Corinthian  fa^'ade  in  Albemarle  Street.  But 
to  the  chemist  this  spot  is  what  the  Ka'ba  at 
Mecca  is  to  the  follower  of  Moliammed,  or 
what  lona  w^  to  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and,  if  we 
may  venture  to  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Enghsh  moralist,  that  student  is  little 
to  be  envied  whose  enthusiasm  would  not 
grow  warmer  or  whose  devotion  wonld  not 
gain  force  within  the  pliice  made  sacred  by 
the  genius  and  labours  of  Davy  and  Faraday." 

Davy's  general  custom  at  the  Institution 
was  to  enter  the  laboratory  about  ten  or 
eleven  in  the  morning,  where  he  would  often 
remain  till  three  or  four.  Dr.  Paris's  account 
of  his  eccentric  habits  are  well  known— how 
be  would  start  work  after  I'eturning  from  a 
dinner-party  and  remain  engaged  in  investi- 
gation till  three  or  four  iu  the  morning  ; 
how  he  would  in  haste  put  on  fresh  Hnen 
without  removing  that  which  was  under- 
neatli,  and  would  appear  in  company  wearing 
no  less  than  five  shirts  and  as  many  pairs  of 
stockings  at  the  same  time,  surprising  his 
friends  at  the  rapid  manner  in  which  he 
alternately  increased  and^eclineddn  size. 
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If  Dr.  Young,  with  his  severe  and  formal 

manlier,  could  iif^ver  keep  an  iiudieiiee 
together  in  spite  of  the  prol'nndity  of  \m 
learning,  Davy,  by  tlie  brilliancy  of  tiis 
experiments  and  the  niagic  of  his  style— a 
style  full  of  imagery,  made  up  of  rolling 
periods,  inspired  by  lofty  sentiments,  throb- 
li-ing  with  energy  and  enthusiasm  —  drew 
hundreds  to  the  theatre  in  Albemarle  Street. 
True,  they  belonged  to  the  class  of  liie  gay 
and  idle,  who  could  only  be  tempted  to  admit 
iiigtructioa  by  tlie  prospect  of  receiving 
pleasure ;  still,  the  Eoyal  Institution  was 
dependent  on  the  support  of  these  if  it  was 
bo  continue  its  work. 

Ko  better  proof  can  be  afforded  of  tlie 
vahie  of  Davy  to  the  Institution  tlian  the 
fact  that  his  inability  to  lecture  in  1808, 
owing  to  a  serious  illness  wliich  overtook 
him  after  the  delivery  of  his  famous 
Bakerian  lecture  (in  which  he  pioved  for  the 
fii"st  time  the  existence  of  the  metals  potas- 
sium and  sodium),  caused  the  receipts  to  fall 
from  £4,141  to  £l,fifiO.  Fortunately  for 
the  welfare  of  the  place,  Davy  recovered  and 
resumed  his  experimental  work  and  his 
lectures. 

In  the  year  J  812  two  important  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Royal  Institution  occurred. 
On  April  9,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  (lie  had 
been  kniglited  by  the  Prince  Kegent  the  day 
before)   delivered  his  farewell  lecture  as 
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Professor  of  Chemistry.  The  reason  for  his 
retiring  was  liis  forthcoming  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Apreece.  The  managers  appointed  Idm 
'*  Honorary  Professor  and  DireciLor  of  the 
Laboratory  and  Mineralogical  Collections," 
with  the  understanding  tliat  he  did  not 
pledge  himself  to  lecture.  That  tlie  Institu- 
tion suffered  by  Davy's  temporary  absence  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  balance  in  its 
favour  at  the  end  of  1812  was  £8  95.  lid. 

The  other  event  is  connected  with  the  life 
of  Michael  Faraday,  who  in  this  year,  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dance,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Institution  and  a  customer  at  the  shop 
where  Faraday  was  serving  his  time  as  book- 
seller's apprentice,  heard  four  of  the  last 
lectures  of  Davy,  on  February  29,  Mai-ch  14, 
April  8,  and  April  1 1). 

"  Of  these  lectures,"  writes  Faraday,  "  I 
made  notes  and  then  wrote  them  out  in  a 
fuller  form,  interspersing  them  with  such 
drawings  as  I  could  make.  The  desire  to  be 
engaged  in  scientific  occupation,  even  tliongh 
of  the  lowest  khid,  induced  me  whilst  an 
apprentice  to  write,  in  my  ignorance  of  the 
world  and  simplicity  of  my  mind,  to  Sir 
Joseph  IJaiiks,  then  President  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Naturally  enougii,  '  No  answer '  was 
the  reply  left  with  the  porter." 

These  notes  are  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Institution  in  the  .'^ha^ie  fif  a  small  bound 
quarto  volume  of  some  ;j«ti  manuscript  pages. 

Encouraged  by  Mr.  Dance,  he  sent  his 
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notc^s  to  another  man  of  science,  this  time  to 
Sir  Humphry  himself.  The  latter  sent  the 
youth  a  courteous  reply,  and  tlie  result  was 
that  Davy  and  Faraday  met  for  tlie  hrst 
time  early  in  the  year  1818;  this  historic 
interview  took  place  in  the  Tioyal  Institution, 
in  the  anteroom  to  the  leeture-theatrc,  by 
the  window  nearest  to  the  corridor.  Very 
Boon  afterwards  the  situation  of  assistant 
in  the  laboratory  happened  to  he  vacant, 
and  Davy  offered  the  young  hookseller 
the  post. 


JOHN  I'-ULLEB 


From  1815  to  3821  Faraday  held  the 
post,  and  in  1816  his  salary  was  raised  to 
£100  per  annum.  It  was  his  duty  to  assist 
both  Brande  and  J)avy  and  iuiy  of  the  other 
lecturers  in  whatever  way  mij;ht  be  desired. 
During  these  years  he  gave  lectures  in 
chemistry  to  the  City  Philosophical  Society 
and  thus  prepared  himself  for  his  future 
position. 

On  -Innc  I:^,  18:^1,  Faraday  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  a  Mr.  Barnard,  a  working  silver- 
smith, liaving  previously  obtained  leave  of 
the  nianagei's  to  briiifj  his  wife  to  live  iu  his 


rooms  at  the  Institution,  His  salary,  how- 
ever, remained  £100  a  year. 

His  scientific  fame  was  all  the  while 
gradually  inci'easing,  and  in  1824  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  tlie  Royal  Society, 

One  of  the  managers'  minutes  for 
February  7,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Sir  II.  Davy  having  stated  that  he 
considered  the  talents  and  services  of  Mr. 
Faraday,  assistant  in  the  laboratory,  entitled 
to  some  mark  of  approbation  from  the 
managers,  and  these  sentiments  having  met 
the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  board,  Re- 
solved that  Mr.  Faraday  be  appointed  Director 
of  the  Laboratory  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  "  (Professor 
Brande). 

His  first  act  after  this  appointment  gives 
evidence  of  his  determination  to  do  all  he 
could  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Institu- 
tion it  was  his  privilege  to  serve.  He  invited 
the  members  to  come  to  evening  meetings  in 
the  laboratory  (where  seats  for  onlookers 
were  provided).  Evening  lectures  in  them- 
selves were  not  an  innovation,  for  in  Vol.  I. 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  for 
1802,  it  is  stated  that  "  tlie  nioi'ning  lectures 
begin  precisely  at  2  o'clock  p.m.,  and  the 
evening  lectures  at  8  o'clock  p.in."  Faraday, 
however,  intended  these  gatherings  to  be 
less  formal  than  the  ordinary  lectures  ;  they 
were  open  to  the  members  and  their  friends 
only,  and  consisted  at  first  of  experiments 
!uid  explanation. 

There  were  three  or  four  meetings  in 
1825,  and  at  one  of  these  Faraday  gave  the 
merabei'S  an  account  of  the  electro-magnetic 
motions  which  he  had  discovered  four  years 
previously. 

From  these  evenings  in  the  laboratory  the 
present  Friday  evening  discourses  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Institution  hafl  their  origin. 
Next  year  seventeen  meetings  were  held,  at 
six  of  which  Faraday  lectured,  and  in  1827 
there  were  nineteen,  of  which  he  delivered 
tliree.  By  this  time  the  gatherings  were 
held  in  the  present  theatre.  In  1828,  Faraday 
delivered  five  of  the  Friday  evening  dis- 
courses, and  in  1829  six  ;  this  was  in  addition 
to  his  regular  afternoon  courees,  consisting  of 
from  six  to  eight  lectures. 

In  April,  1827,  he  delivered  his  hrst  course 
of  lectures  in  the  theatre  of  the  Institution  ; 
his  subject  was  "  Cluiinical  Philosophy." 
Tn  182.5  he  originated  the  Christmas  couree 
of  lectures  to  young  people,  which  have 
been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  Institution,  Tlie  first  course 
was  ou  "  Astronomy." 
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Faraday's  first  Christmas  course  was  given 
in  l827-iH,  on  "  Chemistry  "  ;  his  last,  on  tlie 
'*  Cheiiiicni  History  of  a  Caudle,"  in  18GU-61 . 
Altogctlier  lie  lectured  at  the  Institution  at 
Christinas  iiiiniteen  times. 

As  Davy  saved  the  Institution  from  dis- 
solution at  an  earlier  period,  so  Faraday,  by 
devoting  himself  almost  exclusively  to  its 
interests,  succeeded  in  preserving  its  repu- 
tation aud  in  attracting  subscribere.  In 
1830  he  made  £1,000  out  of  professional 
occupation ;  but  next  year  he  withdrew 
from  expert  practice,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  the  more  exclusively  to  original 
researches.  This  passion  for  research,  and 
this  scrupulous  devotion  to  the  Institution, 
did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  acting 
for  some  thiity  years  as  scientific  adviser 
to  the  Trinity  House,  at  a  salary  of  £200 
a  year.  It  was  ijuperative  that  he  should 
add  to  his  income  from  some  outside  source, 
for  in  1832  there  is  the  following  entry  in 
the  Minutes  of  Managers  : — 

'*  The  Committee  are  certainly  of  opinion 
that  no  reduction  can  be  made  in  Mr. 
Faraday's  salary — £100  per  annum,  house, 
coals,  and  candles — and  beg  to  express  their 
regret  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Institu- 
tion are  not  sucli  as  to  justify  their  proposiiig 
such  an  increase  of  it  as  the  variety  of 
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duties  which  Mi-.  Faraday  has  to  perform, 
and  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  per- 
forms them,  appear  to  merit." 

The  salary  was,  indeed,  an  absurd  stipend 
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for  such  u  man,  but  the  Royal  Institution 
could  at  thia  time  afford  no  more.  As 
Faraihiy  hiniselt'  remarked  to  the  managers 
at  this  time,  "  We  are  living  on  the  parings 
of  our  own  skin." 

in  December,  18;i5,  I'^araday  was  awarded 
a  Civil  Jjist  pension  of  £800  per  annum. 

How  lons^  the  Institution  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  philosophers  of  the  stamp 
of  Davy  and  Faraday  to  give  the  best  years 
of  their  life  to  research  and  to  lecturing, 
with  the  pi  ospeet  of  the  scantiest  reward,  it 
is  imfiossihle  to  surmise.    Faraday  decided 
in  18:^7  to  f>:ive  "at  least  twb  more  years 
to  it."     Ha;ipily  for  the  continuance  of 
the   Royal    Institution,   -Tolni    Fuller,  of 
Rosefiill,  in  tiic  year 
183;-J,  fcelin<(  how  in- 
adequately Fa.raday 
was  paid,  endowed  a 
J'rofessorsliip  of 
Chemistry  with  the 
yearly     interest  of 
£3,333,and  appointed 
Faraday  Prof esso  r 
without  calling  upon 
hiin  for  lecture  duty. 
Mr.   Fuller  also  en- 
dowed witii  the  same 
sum   a  Physiological 
Professorship,  and  he 
left  an  equal  aiuounc 
to  accumulate  for  the 
increase  of  the  income 
at  a  future  date. 

Tims  it  was  that  in 
the  year  1H38  Michael 
Faraday  became  the 
lirst  Fullerian  Pro- 
fes.sorof  Chemistry  in 
the  Royal  Institution, 
a  ]iost  which  he  held 
till  his  death,  in  1807. 

Tiie  succeeding  Professora  have  been  : 
from  1868-73,  Professor  "William  Odling  ; 
1874-77,  Dr.  John  Hall  Gladstone;  and  from 
1877  to  the  present  day,  Professor  James 
Dewar.  This  appointment  is  virtually  a  life 
one. 

"The  one  act  of  wisdom,"  said  Mr.  "Wm. 
Spottiswoode  in  1878,  "among  the  many 
ab;;rrations  of  an  eccentric  member  of 
Parliament  saved  Faraday  to  us.  and  thcifhij, 
(tfi  m"im  probable,  our  InfiHtidion  lo  ihc. 
mimtfij.  .  .  .  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Fuller,  the 
feebleness  of  whose  constitution  denied  him 
at  all  other  times  and  places  tlje  rest  necissarj- 
for  health,  could  always  find  repose  and  eveii 
guiet  slumber  amid  the  murmuring  lectures 


of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  that,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  peaceful  hours  thus  snatched 
from  an  otherwise  restless  life,  he  beijueathed 
to  us  his  magnificent  Icjiacy  of  £10,uO()." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Royal 
Institution,  unlike  some  of  the  scientific  bodies 
of  the  Metropolis,  is  neither  housed  by  the 
State  nor  enjoys  any  grant  whatever  from 
Government.  It  is  supported  solely  by  the 
subscriptions  and  donations  of  the  members 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  its  works. 

In  the  year  1834  the  first  Fullerian  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology,  Peter  Mark  Roget,  was 
appointed.    This  appointment  is  tenable  foi' 
three  yeare,  and  the  Professor  is  required  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures.    There  is  no 
lalwratory  provided 
in  the  work  of  this 
department. 

"  For  thirty  years," 
says  Professor  S.  P. 
Thompson,  "  Faraday 
was  the  foremost  of 
lecturers  on  science  in 
London.  From  the 
fii'st  occasion  when, 
in  1823,  he  was  called 
upon  unexpectedly  to 
act  as  substitute  for 
Professor  Braude  at 
one  of  his  morning 
lectures  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  down  to 
the  time  of  his  latest 
appearance  as  a  lec- 
turer, in  1862,  he  was 
without  a  rival  as  an 
exponent  of  natural 
science." 

As  Dr.  Pence  Jones 
remarks :  "  For  thirty- 
,ioii!j  TYNi>Ai.i..  eiglit  years  his  lectures 

were  the  hfe  of  the 
Royal  Institution."  In  1861,  Faraday  wrote 
to  the  managers,  asking  them  to  accept  his 
resignation  of  the  Juvenile  Lectures.  The 
duty  of  research,  superintendence  of  the  house, 
and  of  other  services  still,  he  says,  remains, 
but  lie  is  willing  to  resign  these  if  desired. 
Necilless  to  say,  the  managers  desired  him  to 
retain  these  offices.  Faraday's  last  research 
in  the  laboratory  was  made  on  March  l'2t!i, 
1862,  and  on  June  20th  of  this  year  he  gave 
his  last  Friday  evening  discourse,  the  subject 
being  Siemen's  gas  furnaces. 

"It  was,"  says  Professor  Thompson, 
*'  rather  a  ^  occasion,  for  it  was  but  too 
evident  that  his  powers  were  fast  waning. 
Early  in  the  evening  he  had  the  misfortune 
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to  biirn  the  notes 
he  harl  ]irep:irt'(], 
and  became  con- 
fused. He  (;on- 
chided  witli  el 
touchins^  pefsotial 
explanation,  how 
with  advancing 
yeare  bis  memory 
had  failed,  and  that 
in  justice  to  others 
he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  retire." 

Writini,Mn  lSfi;-i 
to  Sir  James  Cliirk, 
Faraday8ays,"The 
fifty  years  of  use 
in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution have  given 
me  wonderful  ad- 
vantages in  learn- 
ing many  friends, 
and  many  oppor- 
tunities of  making 
my  gratitude  known  to  them;  but  they  have 
taken  tiie  matter  of  life  and,  above  all, 
memory  out  of  me,  leaving  the  mere  residue 
of  the  inau  that  has  been,  and  now  I  remain 
in  the  house  useless  as  to  further  exertion." 

In  18()4,  Faraday  declined  the  io'e^^ideuey 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  offered  to  him  after 
the  death  of  the  then  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, and  on  Marcli  1,  1H65,  he  wrote  to  the 
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managers  stating  his  wish  to  retire  from  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  house  and 
laboratories.  His  reason  was,  that  which 
had  in  times  past  been  his  cliiefest  pleasure 
had  now  become  a  very  great  anxiety. 

At  tlu!  !ie\t  meeting  of  the  managers  it 
was  unaiiimousiy  resolved  :— 

"  That  tlie  ^uanagers  thank  Professor 
Fara^lay  for  tiie  scrupulous  anxiety  which  lie 
lias  now  and  ever 
shown  bo  act  in 
every  respect  for 
the  good  of  the 
lioyal  Institution. 
They  are  most  un- 
willing that  he 
should  feel  that  the 
cares  of  the  hibora- 
tories  and  the  house 
weigh  upon  him. 
They  beg  tliat  lie 
will  uiidertiike  only 
so  nincli  of  the  care 
of  tlie  house  as  may 
be  agreeable  to 
himself  ;  and  that 
whilst  relinquishing 
the  dntiesof  Direc- 
tor of  the  l^aliora- 
toiy,  he  will  retain 
his  home  at  the 
Rcval  Institution." 

()n  the  ■2r)th  of 
August,  1  8  6  7, 
Michael  Faraday 
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passed  away  at  the  house  on  Hampton 
Court  Gveen  which  had  been  placed  at 
his  disposal  by  the  Queen  in  1858.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Institution, 
in  November,  a  resolution  of  sympathy  was 
passed  with  Mrsi  Faraday  :  "  His  energy  and 
genius  were  rewarded  by  discoveries  that  have 
made  their  Institution  renowned  throughout 
the  world  ;  whilst  liis  judgment  and  kindness 
were  so  frequently  and  so  well  shown  in  all 
that  related  to  the  good  of  the  members, 
that  they  feel  his  departure  fi'om  among 
them  is  a  misfortune  which,  no  words  can 
adequately  express." 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  announced  that 
Professor  Faraday  had  bequeathed  various 
books  (some  bound  hy  his  own  hands)  and 
mannscripte  to  the  Royal  Institution.  These 
are  preserved  in  the  library  in  a  S];)ecial  case. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1801),  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Royal  Institution,  the 
Prince  of  "\Yaies  presiding,  to  consider  what 
measures  should  he  taken  to  provide  a  public 
memorial  to  Professor  Faraday.  A  sufficient 
sum  having  been  raised  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, the  production  of  a  statue  was  entrusted 
to  J.  H.  Foley,  R.A.  The  statue  was  placed 
in  the  hall  of  the  Institution  in  1876. 
From  the  same  fund  a  marble  bust  w^  pro- 
vided and  placed  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  1886. 

The  centenary  of  lIic  bhth  of  Michael 
Faraday  was  celebrated  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion on  the  ITth  and  2()th  of  June,  1891. 
On  the  former  date  I-ord  Rayleigh  delivered 
a  lecture,  the  Prince  of  Wales  presiding  ;  and 
on  the  latter,  Professor  Dewar  lectured,  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  (president)  being 
in  the  chair. 

In  1868,  William  Odling  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Faraday  as  FuUerian  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  and  this  post  he  held  until  1873. 
From  1874  to  1877  Dr.  John  Hall  Gladstone 
was  Professor,  and  on  the  9th  of  April  of  the 
latter  year  he  was  succeeded  by  Professor 
James  Dewar,  the  present  Fullerian  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Institution. 

The  year  18;");^  was  a  memorable  one  in  the 
history  of  the  Royal  Institution,  for  on  the 
11th  of  February  John  Tyndall  delivered  his 
first  lecture ;  its  subject  was  :  "  The  Influence 
of  Material  Aggregation  upon  the  Manifra- 
tations  of  Force."  This  produced  "  an 
extraordinary  impression,  and  Tymlali, 
hitherto  known  only  an\ong  physicists, 
became  famous  beyond  the  limits  of  scieniific 
society."  It  was  through  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Bence  Jones  that  Tyndall  delivered  this 


lecture,  and  in  May,  1853,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  as  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  Royal  Institution.  Writing  afterwards, 
Dr.  Tyndall  remarked  that,  while  he  was 
tempted  at  the  time  to  go  elsewhere,  a 
strong  attraction  drew  him  to  Faraday's  side. 
"  Seldom  have  two  men,"  says  Mrs.  'lyndall, 
"worked  together  so  harmoniously  as  did 
Faraday  and  Tyndall  during  the  years  that 
foUowed.  Their  relationship  from  fii-st  to 
last  resembled  that  of  father  and  son." 

In  1867,  when  Faraday  died,  Tyndall 
succeeded  him  in  his  position  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  fnstitution.  lie  continued  to 
reside  here  till  his  retirement  in  J  887,  when 
he  was  elected  Honorary  Professor.  The 
last  public  lecture  he  ever  gave — "  Thomas 
Young  " — was  delivered  in  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion on  the  22nd  of  January,  1886.  His 
later  years  were  for  the  most  part  spent  at 
llindhead.  A  dose  of  chloral  accidentally 
administered  brought  his  career  to  a  close 
on  December  4,  1893.  On  December  1:)  a 
special  general  meeting  of  the  members  was 
held  to  pass  a  vote  oif  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence with  Mrs.  Tyndall. 

Tyndall  delivered  in  all  in  the  Royal 
Institution,  51  Friday  evening  discourses, 
307  afternoon  lectures,  and  12  Christmas 
courses  comprising  72  lectures. 

"  As  a  lecturer,"  says  Mrs.  Tyndall, 
"  Tyndall  was  famed  for  tlic  charm  and 
animation  of  bis  language,  for  lucidity  of 
exposition,  and  singular  skill  in  devising  and 
conducting  beautiful  experimental  illustra- 
tions." As  a  writer  and  a  lecturer  he  did, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  person  of  his 
time  for  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge. 

On  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Tyndall's  retire- 
ment, in  1887,  it  was  resolved  that,  in 
order  to  perpetuate  and  honour  his  name  in 
connection  with  the  Institution,  one  of  the 
courses  of  lectm-es  delivered  annually  in  the 
Institution  should  he  called  the  Tyndall 
Lectures. 

On  May  9,  1887,  Loi'd  Riiylcigh  was 
elected  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in 
tin;  room  of  Dr.  Tyndall,  a  post  which  he 
stiil  retains. 

From  the  year  1887  onwards  the  work  of 
the  Royal  Institution  has  been  steadily 
carried  on.  There  have  been  no  changes  in 
the  chairs  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  Pro- 
fessor Dewar  and  Lord  Rayleigh  may  long 
be  spared  t-o  carry  on  their  experimental 
researches  and  to  delight  audiences  by  their 
fascinating  discourses. 

The  Royal  Institution^  the  present  time 
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h.18  two  sides.  On  tSie  one  liiind,  it  is  an 
excellent  elnb  to  wliicb  those  wlio  take  an 
interest  iu  the  sciiiiitific  progress  of  the  day 
can  belong  and  make  use  of  its  valuable 
libi'arv.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  pliu;e 
par  efrelleme  where  latest  discoveries  are 
shown  and  lectures  given  on  all  brandies  of 
knowledge.  There  must  be  few  who  read 
this  article  who  have  not  at  one  time"  or 
another  licen  privileged  to  attend  a  lecture 
in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution ; 
these  are  of  two  kinds —the  afternoon  ones, 
to  \\  h  it'll  the  general  public  are  admitted  on 
payment,  and  those  on  Friday  evenings 
during  the  seastm,  to  which  members  and 
their  friends  only  have  access.  These  lectures 
appeal  specially  to  laymen  who  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  modern  learning  and 
research,  and  also  to  scientific  men  who,  in 
these  days  of  specialisation,  have  to  devote 
themselves  to  one  small  corner  of  the  vast 


field  of  science,  and  so  are  apt  to  lose  touch 
vvitli  the  results  of  other  workers  in  other 
portions  of  the  held.  Besides  the  "dis- 
course" on  iL  Friday  evening,  there  is  an 
exhibition  in  tlie  library  of  the  newest 
inventions,  many  of  them  destined,  although 
perhaps  one  may  not  perceive  it  at  the  time, 
to  become  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to 
mankind. 

The  sight  of  an  experiment  or  the  oteerva- 

tion  of  a  piece  of  apparatus  is  often  a  far 
more  eilicient  means  of  education  than  the 
reading  of  many  text-books  or  pages  of 
description,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  Uoyal 
Institution  to  educate  l)y  such  means.  To 
witness  an  actual  demonstration  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  the  Rontgen  rays,  lif[uid  air,  or 
any  other  latter-day  "  fairy  tale  of  science," 
is  the  best  way  of  giuspiug  its  working,  and 
there  are  few  nowadays  who  are  not  interested 
in  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world. 


PONS  ASINORUM. 

Avm  the  picture  &y  0.  B.  Kdberttm  ^  > 
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By  BARRY  PAIN.* 
No.  XII.— THE  BITING  OF  THE  BITER. 


0  liavc  a  pro- 
per appreci- 
ation of  wliai 
is  Pair  and 
fiieiidly,  to 
he  ready  to 
make  a  con- 
cession here 
in  order  to 
receive  one 
there,  to 
f^ive  on  one 
occasion  and 
take  on  an- 
other, is  an 
exce 1 1 e  n  t 
thhig.  This 
f  r  i  e  n  d  1  y 
feeling  is 
particularly 
needful  if  you  happen  to  be  a  picture-dealer ; 
you  will  work  harmoniously  with  other  picture- 
dealers,  and  incidentally  you  will  find  it 
profitable. 

For  instance,  it  may  happen  that  in  an 
auction  sale  there  is  one  picture  which  six 
dealers  fire  anxious  to  buy.  Is  that  any 
reason  for  jealousy  and  naughty  tempers  and 
wicked  words,  and  high  prices  ?  It  need  not 
be.  Possibly  one  of  the  six  will  he  able  to 
find  reasons  which  w^ill  prevent  the  other  five 
from  bidding.  Or,  possibly,  something  of 
this  kind  may  happen  :  The  mucb-desired 
and  valnable  picture  comes  up.  An  air  of 
apathy  seems  to  settle  on  the  little  group  of 
dealers.  Bidding  is  slow  and  soon  ceases. 
The  picture  is  knocked  down  to  one  of  the 
dealers  for  a  fifth  of  its  value.  And,  after 
the  sale,  that  iittJe  group  of  deiilei's  adjourn 
to  a  neighboin-ing  house  of  entertainment, 
where  they  can  have  a  room  to  themselves, 
and  a  cup  of  tea  if  they  require  it.  There 
they  hold  a  private  auction  among  them- 
selves, and  this  time  the  picture  fetcbes  its 
real  value.  The  highest  bidder  takes  the 
picture,  and  the  very  considerable  difference 
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between  the  two  prices  is  divided  among  the 
other  five.  Tims  the  money  is  kept  in  the 
family,  so  to  s]ieak,  and  is  not  frittered  away 
upon,  tlie  original  owner  of  that  picture. 

Again,  it  may  lia])pen  that  a  dealer  wishes 
to  pay  much  more  than  he  need  for  some- 
thing. This  is  less  astonishing  than  it 
sounds.  If  you  pay  a  sensationally  high  price 
for  a  mezzotint  at  Christie's,  and  secure  your 
prize  after  what  looks  like  a  very  keen 
struggle,  you  add  to  the  prestige  of  the 
plate  ;  and  possibly  you  have  four  or  five 
proofs  from  the  same  plate  already  waiting 
in  your  poi'tfolio  which  you  will  be  glad  to 
dispose  of  to  collectors  at  collectors'  prices, 
seeing  that  you  bought  them  privately  for 
very  little.  How  can  the  collector  object  to 
a  long  price  when  he  can  read  for  himself  in 
the  papers  what  yon  had  to  pay  for  the  same 
thing  at  ('hristie's. 

Yes,  in  spite  of  ti-ade  rivalries,  a  dealer 
should  be  on  friendly  terms  with  other 
dealers.  If  Mr.  Samuel  Levison  and  Mr. 
Algernon  Franks  had  not  been  picture- 
dealers,  they  would  have  quarrelled,  for  each 
had  taken  an  advant^ige  of  the  other  that  the 
other  considered  to  be  luifnii'  ;  as  it  was,  they 
went  into  partnership.  In  business  they 
were  strictly  honest — by  which  I  mean 
that  they  did  nothing  illegal  and  nothing 
generous. 

There  was,  for  instance,  one  picture  which 
went  through  their  hands  three  times.  It 
was  a  pastoral  landscape,  and  had  many 
merits  ;  but  it  had  no  history,  and  unhappy 
is  the  picture  that  has  no  history.  "  I  know 
it  to  be  a  Watteau,"  said  Mr.  Levison  firmly, 
"  and  a  remarkably  fine  Watteau,  too.  No 
expert  who  has  seen  it  has  had  any  doubt 
about  it.  By  the  custom  of  the  trade,  I  am 
prevented  from  giving  a  guarantee,  as  the 
picture  has  no  definite  history.  But  the 
painting  is  its  own  guarantee.  Nobody  wlio 
knows  the  work  of  Watteau  could  possibly 
doubt  it."  Mr.  Levison  sold  the  picture. 
On  the  death  of  the  purchaser,  a  few  months 
afterwards,  his  collection  was  dispersed,  and 
the  firm  bought  the  picture  back  again  for 
a  song.    Mr.  Franks  kn&BC  of  a  client  who 
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wanted  an  examplo  of  Fater.  Mr.  Franks 
said  he  had  always  considered  the  picture  to 
be  an  undonhfced  Pater,  and  therefore  he  had 
i;o  compunctions  at  selling  it  as  such— with- 
out any  formal  warranty,  as  the  ])oor  thin^ 
had  no  history.  Soon  afterwards  that  client's 
creditors  were  rude  enough  to  sell  him  up  ; 
the  reputed  Patei  did  not  fetch  much,  and 
Messrs.  Ijevison  and  Franks  bought  it  once 
more.  '  Several  points  might  be  urged  in 
excuse  for  their  subsequent  sale  of  it  as  a 
Fragonard.  Experts  may  change  their  minds. 
Also,  they  did  not  actually  guarantee  it  to 
be  a  Fragonard.  They  were  strictly  honest, 
with  a  slight  tendency,  if  they  swerved  at 
all,  not  to  swerve  on  the  quixotic  side. 

One  fine  morning  Lcvison  walked  into  his 
partner's  room.  Mr.  Lcvison  was  a  portly 
g  ntleman,  with  grey  hair  and  whiskers.  It 
was  said  that  as  a  young  man  he  had  been 
handsome.  Franks  had  never  been  hand- 
some ;  he  was  email  and  bald,  and  looked 
rather  like  some  obscene  bird.  He  loight  have 
been  a  vulture  in  a  previous  incarnation. 

**  I  shah,  be  going  away  after  lunch  to-day," 
said  Mr.  Levison. 

"  That  is  all  right.    "What  is.  it  ? " 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine  who 
is  an  aiictioneer,  in  a  small  way  of  busiTiess, 
at  Salden,  in  Surrey.  He  is  selling  the 
furniture  of  ;i  little  house  there — belonged 
to  an  old  lady  who  has  just  died — and  he 
wanted  a  word  of  advice  from  me." 

"  Advice  about  what  ?  " 

"  Well,  there  are  two  sniall  pictures,  but  I 
can  see  from  what  he  says  they  are  nothing. 
I  would  not  go  down  if  he  were  not  a  friend. 
And  there  is  a  Turkey  carpet  " 

"  Yes.  What  about  the  pictures  ?  What 
does  he  think  ? " 

"  What  do  you  suppose  ?  Of  course,  he 
thinks  they  are  good ;  he  does  not  know 
anything." 

"  All  right.  If  you  buy  a  picture,  that  is 
on  the  firm's  account." 

"  Of  course.  You  need  not  remind  me  of 
that.  When  have  you  found  me  trying  to 
deal  for  myself  ?  " 

"  Never.  But  perhaps  I  have  had  mv 
doubts." 

"  And  perhaps  I  have  had  mine.  Come, 
Franks,  we  don't  want  to  begin  to  quarrel. 
If  this  should  be  a  Romiioy  

"  Romncy  ?  Wliy  didn't  you  say  that 
before  ?  " 

"  Romney,  or  Sir  Josljua,  or  something  or 
other.  I  don't  remember  wiiat  the  idiot 
said.  I  told  you  he  doesn't  know  anythhig. 
Why  be  so  quaiTelsome  ?  " 


"  Me  ?  I  was  not  quarrelsome.  I  like  fco 
look  after  myself  a  little,  that's  all.  I'm 
quite  friendly.  I  tell  you  what -I'll  go 
down  to  Salden  with  you  this  afternoon,  if 
yon  like." 

"  ]\'o,  tliat's  not  necessary.  It's  chiefly  the 
Turkey  carpet,  and  seeing  an  old  friend.  If 
I  do  anything  about  the  pictures,  I  shall  tell 
you  ;  the  things  are  on  view  to-morrow,  and 
you  could  go  down  then." 

By  three  o'clock  Levison  was  at  the  house 
at  Salden  where  the  sale  was  to  take  place. 
His  friend  Powlet,  the  auctioneer,  was  to 
meet  him  there. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  sa-id  Levison,  "  what 
is  it  all  about  ?  *' 

"  Well,  you  got  my  letter  and  the  aita- 
logue  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  Valuable  oil  painting— portrait 
of  a  lady — believed  to  be  by  Romney.  I 
have  heard  that  kind  of  thing  before.  If 
there  had  been  any  chance  that  was  a 
Romney,  you  would  have  come  to  me  before 
-  and  perhaps  to  twenty  other  dealers  as 
well." 

"  I'll  tell  you  the  truth.  I  didn't  believe 
it  to  be  a  Romney.  The  old  lady  hadn't 
much  money,  and  she  didn't  go  in  for 
pictiu'es.  She  never  spoke  of  it  as  a  Romney, 
so  far  as  I  can  find  out— or  as  anything  else. 
Her  Tiephews,  whom  I'm  selling  for,  don't 
believe  it,  either.  In  fact,  one  of  them  said 
to  me  that  if  1  could  get  a  fiver  for  it,  he 
shouldn't  grumble.  But  when  I  came  to 
get  it  down  yesterday,  1  changed  my  mind ; 
I  said  to  myself  that  there  was  quality  there. 
I  don't  care  what  it  is — whether  I  under- 
stand it  or  whether  I  don't — if  a  thing  is 
really  good,  I'm  on  to  it.  I  was  mad  then 
that  1  had  not  had  an  expert  down  bcFore. 
I  did  Hugge.st,  it,  but  the  nephews  were 
against  it.  When  I  looked  at  that  picture, 
I  couldn't  help  feeling  " 

"Well,  come  to  business.  Let  me  put  my 
eye  on  it." 

"  Right.  Jim,  just  fetch  down  the  smaller 
of  those  two  pictures,  will  you  ?  " 

The  man  iu  a  green  apron,  who  was 
arranging  the  lota,  brought  the  picture  and 
set  it  up  on  a  sideboard  facing  the  window. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Levison. 

"What  do  you  make  of  it  ?"  asked  the 
auctioneer  eagerly. 

Mr.  Levison  did  not  answer  that  <]uestion. 
"  There  was  another  picture,  as  well.'" 

"Yes.  Bring  down  the  other  one,  Jim. 
What  do  you  think  about  it,  Levison  ? 
Could  it  be  a  Romney  ?  " 

Mr.  Levison  appeare(^^e^^j'^  thought. 
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Powlet  felt  annoyed.  "  Do  come  on,"  he 
said. 

"  I  was  trying  to  think  where  I  saw  the 
original  of  that." 

"  What  ?    It's  only  a  copy  ?  " 

*'  It's  not  badly  painted,  but  there's  nothing 
masterly  alxmt  it.  Look  at  those  dirty 
shadows  and  the  clunisy  way  the  drapery's 
handled.  I've  seen  the  original  somewhere, 
ajid  I  shall  remember  it  yet.  If  you  want 
my  opinion,  it's  a  copy  of  an  Opie,  and  as  it's 
a  pretty  subject  it  might  fetch  a  tenner,  or  a 
little  more  if  anybody  wantedMt.  Let's  look 
at  the  other." 

He  examined  the  other  with  cordial 
approval.  "  I'liat's  better,"  he  said.  "  I  can't 
say  what  it  is— nobody  very  first  class.  But 
the  man  who  painted  it  knew  what  he  was 
doing  ;  there's  nothing  weak  about  it." 

"  Are  you  going  to  bid  for  either  of 
them  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid  not.  Tliey  aren't  ijiiitij  up  to 
our  class.  I  might,  perhaps,  have  bought  the 
landscape,  if  I  had  seen  my  way  to  a  customer 
for  it ;  bnt  the  people  who  buy  pictures  don't 
want  a  painting — tlicy  want  names.  Here, 
let's  wash  the  dtist  out  of  our  throats." 

"  I  was  just  going  Lo  suggest  it,"  said 
Powlet.  "  The  station  refreshment-room's 
the  nearest  thing." 

A  few  yards  away  from  tlie  house  Lc^'ison 
stopp&i.  "  I  must  run  back,"  he  said.  "I've 
left  my  gloves.  You  go  on.  I  shall  be 
there  in  a  minute." 

He  went  straight  back  to  the  room  where 
the  pictures  were,  and  pleased  to  find  that 
Jim  was  not  there.  He  went  straight  to  the 
"copy  of  an  Opie"  and  examined  it  with 
extreme  care  for  some  few  minutes.  "Kot 
a  doubt  about  it,"  he  said  to  himself  ;  "not 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Another  of  the  Lady 
Hamiltons." 

Then  he  drew  his  gloves  from  his  coat- 
tail  pocket,  and  rejoined  Powlet  in  the 
station  refreshment-room.  Powlet  grumbled 
a  little.    "  You've  been  long  enough." 

"  Weil,  I  couldn't  find  the  blessed  things. 
Don't  you  grumble.  If  anyone's  going  to 
do  that,  it  ought  to  be  me.  You  write  me 
long  yarns  about  a  fine  Romney,  and  when  I 
come  down  to  look  at  the  thing— well,  never 
mind.    Mine's  Scotch.    Wiuit's  yours  ?  " 

Powlet  began  to  talk  about  the  old  lady. 
She  had  lived  in  that  house  for  forty-nine 
years.  It  was  a  pity,  he  thought,  that  she 
could  not  complete  her  fifty.  He  sup[)osed 
it  was  not  to  be.  5^ow  and  again  her 
nephews  came  to  see  her.  But  for  that  she 
lived  pretty  well  alone.    At  the  age  of  sixty 


she  wanted  to  go  as  a  missionaiy  ;  het 
nephews  didn't  care— it  was  the  parson 

dissuaded  her".  Well  connected,  so  everybody 
said,  but  eccentric.  Sometimes  Levison 
appeared  to  listen  ;  more  often  he  seemed 
abstracted.  He  had  a  good  deal  to  think 
about,  and  Powlet  accused  him  of  not  being 
cheerful  company.  He  had  quite  determined 
by  this  time  to  buy  the  picture  by  himself 
for  hhuself,  to  sell  it  again  as  soon  as  he  had 
got  the  history  of  it — which  he  thought 
would  not  be  very  much  trouble — and  to  do 
all  this  without  the  knowledge  of  his  partner 
Franks. 

Levison's  conscience  did  not  disturb  him. 
knowledge  lias  a  money  value  in  business. 
IMie  bibliophile  who  discovers  a  treasure  in  the 
"  twopenny  b(tx  does  not  teil  the  vendor; 
he  pays  his  twopence  and  takes  his  ti-easure 
home.  ilr.  Levison  had  discovered  one  of 
the  many  Lady  Hamiltons  that  HDinncy 
painted  ;  he  was  not  bound  to  tell  I'owlet 
that ;  and  as  he  did  not  tell  Powlet  tbat,  he 
had  to  tell  him  something  else.  With  regard 
to  his  treatment  of  his  partner,  he  felt  that 
his  moral  position  was  impregnable.  He  had 
discovered  the  picture,  and  it  was  fair  tha.the 
should  have  the  entire  profits  from  the  dis- 
covery; besides,  he  was  absohitely  sure  that 
with  a  similar  opportunity  Franks  would  have 
taken  the  same  advantage  of  it.  If  he  ever 
did  swerve  from  the  paths  of  the  strictest 
honesty,  it  was  never  on  the  quixotic  side ; 
bnt  if  any  purist  had  told  him  that  he  was  a 
liar  and  a  swindler,  he  would  have  been 
genuinely  surprised. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Franks  rather  sharply, 
next  morning,  "  do  we  buy  the  Romney?" 

"  What  Romney  ?  Oh,  yes— that  thing 
down  at  Salden.  Absolutely  N.  G.  What 
did  I  tell  you  :  You  can  go  and  buy  it 
yourself,  if  you  like — on  your  own  account." 

It  was  a  mistiike,  and  his  partner  was 
down  on  him  in  a  flash.  "  Will  you  put 
that  iu  writing  ?  " 

Levison  made  another  mistake.  He  did 
not  put  it  in  writing.  If  he  had  done  so, 
Franks  would  have  been  reassured,  and 
would  never  have  thought  about  the  picture 
again.  "  Don't  be  a  fool !  "  he  said.  "  I'm 
not  going  to  draw  up  documents  aJtout  tliat 
blessed  lire-screen.  Oil  !  go  and  look  at  it 
yourself.  It's  on  view  to-day."  The  last 
sentences  were  good,  and  nearly  took  in 
Mr.  Franks.  But  tiie  first  sentences  had 
already  aronsed  his  suspicions. 

"  I  have  bought  fire-screens  before  now 
and  made  money.    It  was  a  big  picture  ?  " 

"Thirty    twent^-flve.Qg,^ifj,  of  a 
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wumaii.  Ileiul  and  sliouldei-s.  Eatlier  ii 
pretty  subject ;  looks  like  li  copy  of  a  fairly 
decent  thing.  No  great  catch,  though,  even 
if  you  take  it  at  tlmt." 

"  You  seem  anxions  to  run  it  down.  Why 
do  you  not  say  it  is  rot,  and  leave  it,  as  yon 
generally  do  ?  " 

"Sol  did,  until  you  began  asking  ques- 
tions." This  was  one  more  mistake.  He 
should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
defend  himself,  and  would  not  have  done  if 
the  picture  had  really  been  rubbish. 

"  Very  well,  I  say  no  more,*'  said  Franks, 
and  walked  out  of  the  room.  When  he  was 
alone  he  sat  for  some  minutes  in  a  brown 
study.  The  more  he  thought,  the  more  he 
became  convinced  that  he  was  being  done. 
Mr.  Algernon  Franks  did  not  like  to  be 
done.  He  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to 
run  down  to  Salden,  when,  as  he  went  out 
to  the  outer  office,  he  encountered  Mr. 
JewiL  coming  out  of  his  partner's  room. 

80  far  as  he  knew,  there  was  no  reason 
connected  witli  the  firm  why  his  partner 
should  couseut  to  see  Mr.  Jewit.  Mr. 
Jewit  was  quite  i.upecunious,  quite  straiglit, 
and  hopelessly  alcoholic.  Suddenly  an  idea 
occurrra  to  Mr.  Franks,  and  he  gave  up  all 
notion  of  going  down  to  Salden.  He  could 
manage  it  with  much  less  trouble  to  himself. 

On  the  following  evening,  after  Levison 
had  left,  Franks  sent  for  a  clerk  w^ho  fre- 
quently attended  sales  for  them.  "  Look 
liere,  Peters,"  he  said.  "I  want  you  to  run 
down  to  8aldeu  to-morrow.  There's  a  small 
sale  there.  You  know  Mr.  Jewit  l)y  sight  ? 
That's  all  right.  You're  to  keep  an  eye  on 
him,  but  don't  get  talking  with  him.  If  he 
bids  for  any  picture,  follow  him  and  beat  him." 

"  Up  to  ?  " 

"No  limit.  Beat  Jewit.  If  he's  not 
there,  do  nothing,  and  come  home  as  soon 
as  you  can." 

"Very  well,  sir." 

Jewit  was  at  the  sale,  and  he  followed  his 
instructions  precisely.  He  was,  to  buy  the 
Komuey.  It  was  probable,  he  w^as  told,  that 
he  would  get  it  for  a  few  pounds.  But  if 
by  any  chance  some  idea  of  its  value  had 
leaked  out,  and  there  were  severe  competition, 
he  was  to  stop  at  £2,500. 

No  picture-dealers  had  thought  the  sale 
worth  their  attention.  One  or  two  furniture- 
dealers  who  had  come  down  had  taken  rather 
a  fancy  to  the  Romney.  "It's  a  pretty 
thing,  whatever  it  may  be,"  said  one  of 
them.  "  I'd  risk  giving  twenty  puunds  for 
it,  as  a  spec."  It  was  the  general  opinion 
that  he  ought  to  get  it  for  less. 


Mr.  Jewit,  who  was  cold  sober  for  the 
occasion,  opened  tlie  ball  with  a  modest  bid 
of  one  pound.  The  furniture-dealer  went 
to  thirty  shilhngs,  and  was  ironically  re- 
quested by  his  companions  to  be  careful. 
He  and  Mr.  Jewit  took  it  up  to  twenty 
pounds,  and  there  the  dealer  came  out,  and 
the  clerk  that  Franks  had  instructed  came 
in.  Presently  the  two  men  were  raising  one 
another  by  hundreds  ;  the  auctioneer  was 
avoiding  anything  like  a  look  of  surprise, 
and  the  room  was  watching  the  duel  with 
eager  interest.  At  two  thousand,  Jewit,  in 
accordance  with  his  instructions,  went 
straight  to  two  thousand  five  hundred.  He 
stood  there,  looking  detennined  and  trucu- 
lent, as  if  he  were  ready  to  go  on  betting  aU 
day  on  that  scale. 

"Six,"  said  the  clerk.  "Two  thousand 
six  hundred/'  said  the  auctioneer.  "Good 
evening,"  said  Jewit.  It  was  all  over.  Jewit 
walked  out,  and  the  men  who  questioned 
him  did  not  get  nmch  information  for  their 
trouble.  In  the  street  Jewit  hesitated  for 
a  minute  ;  he  was  very  thirsty.  Then  he 
decided  to  put  business  before  pleasure,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  telegraph -office. 

The  clerk  anived  at  the  same  office  a 
minute  or  so  later,  just  in  time  to  hear  Jewit 
say  to  the  girl  behind  the  counter,  "It's 
Levison,  care  of  Gasless,  London.  Ain't  my 
writing  plain  enough  ?  " 

"And  tliis,"  the  clei'k  observed  to  him- 
self, "is  pretty  hot."  Then  he  sent  olf  his 
own  wire  to  Franks,  also  care  of  Giisless, 
London.  After  all,  it  was  none  of  his 
business.  So  far  as  he  could  see,  the  firm 
had  been  bidding  against  itself.  There 
might  be  a  reason  for  that,  or  it  might  he  a 
blunder ;  anyhow,  it  was  not  his  blunder. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  he  had  carried  out 
the  orders  that  Mr.  Franks  had  given  him 
exactly. 

In  Mr.  Frauks's  room  the  two  partners  sat 
and  talked.  They  had  just  returned  from  a 
big  sale,  where  they  had  done  pretty  well. 
Mr.  Levison  w^as  in  a  good  temper,  and 
drank  his  whisky -and -soda  with  the  .  beau- 
tiful feeling  that  he  had  earned  it.  Even 
Fmnks  was  distinctly  less  acrimonious  than 
usual.  There  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 
a  boy  brought  in  the  two  telegrams.  "  Here 
is  a  funny  thing,"  said  Franks.  "  Two 
private  telegrams,  one  for  each  of  us,  and 
both  come  at  the  same  moment." 

"Don't  see  much  '  funny '  in  that,"  said 
Levison,  as  he  tore  open  the  envelope.  He 
read  the  telegram  and  began  to  swear. 
He  seldom  swore,  and  possessed  no  fluency. 
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He  merely  repeated  the  same  word  over 
aud  over  again. 

Franks  looked  up  from  his  own  telegram 
which  lie  had  been  reading  with  a  smile  of 
perfeet  content.  "  "Was  there  anything  the 
matter,  Levison  ?  "  he  said, 

'*  Oh,  no  1 "  said  Levison,  with  savage 
sarcasm.  "  If  a  man  curs^,  that  is  becange 
1  everything  is  all  right.  Got  any  more  fool 
questions  to  ask  ?  " 

"Dear  me  !  "  said  Franks.  "And  that  is 
the  man  wlio  only  the  other  day  accused  me 
of  being  quarrelsome  !  What  a  queer  thing  ! 
Well,  my  friend,  perhaps  I  may  ask  you 
what  it  is  tliat  is  troubling  you  ?  " 

"  And  perhaps  you  may  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  When  those  telegrams  were 
brought  in,  you  observed  tliat  they  were 
private  telegrams.    Kindly  remember  that." 

"  But  I  was  wrong.  This  telegram  here 
wag  addressed  to  me  personally,  but  it  is 
on  tile  firm's  business  all  the  same.  I  have 
bought  a  picture." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  is. 
I  have  never  seen  it.  I  hope  it  will  be  all 
right.  I've  paid  getting  on  for  three 
thousand  for  it." 

"  Have  you  gone  stark,  staring  mad, 
Franlcs  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.    Why  ?  " 

"  Because  you  cau't  do  that,  and  you  know 
you  can't  do  it.  You  can't  buy  like  that 
without  consulting  me.  I'll  repudiate  the 
thing  altogether.  No,  you  must  be  mad  ! 
Three  thousand,  or  something  near  it,  for  a 
picture  you've  never  seen,  when  you  dtm'teveii 
know  what  it  is.   You  ougiit  to  lie  locked  up." 

"  A  man  who  is  a  good  judge  thought 
very  well  of  it,"  said  Franks,  as  if  in  feeble 
self-defence.  "  And  I  had  hoped  to  get  it 
much  cheaper.  It  may  come  all  r^ht  one 
day.  It  may  turn  out  very  good.  I  should 
have  consulted  you,  perhaps." 

Mr.  Levison  was  beside  himself  with  rage. 
"  You  know  very  well  what  the  terms  of  our 
partnership  are  ;  and  you'll  have  to  abide 
by  them.  I'll  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  transaction.  You've  bought  this 
picture  at  an  absurd  price  without  consulting 
me — you  may  pay  for  it  yourself." 

"I  have  been  a  little  in'eguiar  ;  but  still, 
partners  should  stick  together.  One  day  you 
may  make  a  mistake  yourself." 

"  It's  not  a  bit  of  use  your  whining.  My 
mind's  made  up." 


'•  That  may  mean  a  heavy  loss  for  me,"  said 
Franks  gloomily.  "  But  if  yoa  will  not 
share  it  with  me,  neither  shall  you  share  the 
profit,  if  there  ever  is  any.  No.  You  throw 
me  over  ?  Very  well — then  I  will  have  that 
in  writing."  He  scribbled  a  few  lines  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  handed  it  to  Levison. 

Levison  read  it,  gave  a  contemptuous  snort, 
signed  it,  and  tossed  it  back  to  Franks. 
"  And  let  that  be  a  lesson  to  you  not  to  try 
monkeying  about  witli  me." 

Suddenly  Franks's  eyes  blazed.  He  rose 
and  struck  the  table  with  his  list.  "Xo," 
ho  said.  "  1 1  is  you  who  will  have  the  lesson. 
Here  is  another  coincidence  about  those  tele- 
grams. Both  came  from  Salden— yours  told 
you  that  Jewit  liad  been  outbid— mine  told 
me  that  I  had  bought  the  picture  for  the 
firm  at  £2,(500.  Now  I  keep  it  for  my- 
self." 

"  What  ai-e  you  jabbering  about  ?  I  know 
nothing  about  Jewit,  and  my  telegram's  not 
from  Salden." 

"  Very  well.  Show  me  the  top  of  tfie 
telegram.  If  it  is  not  from  Sakleu,  1  will 
pay  you  a  hundred  pounds  and  apologise." 

Levison  swore.  It  was  not  a  very  effective 
retort.    He  also  tore  up  the  telegram. 

"  You  give  yourself  away,  you  see.  When 
you  went  to  Salden,  you  left  a  catalogue  on 
your  desk.  I  looked  at  that.  I  read 
*  believed  to  be  by  Romney.'  I  did  not 
like  your  manner.  I  felt  almost  certain,  when 
I  saw  Jewit  coming  out  of  your  room — that 
drunken  beggar  whom  you  employed  when 
you  were  on  yom  own  —a  man  that  you  said 
you'd  never  have  in  the  office  again — you 
meant  to  get  that  Rouiney  for  yourself.  I 
sent  Peters  to  buy  for  the  firm,  to  beat 
Jewit,  and  not  to  bid  at  all  unless  Jewit  did. 
You  tried  to  do  me ;  now  you  have  done 
yourself,  you  swine  !  " 

Levison  was  equally  angry.  "  Be  careful 
what  you  are  saymg.  Repeat  that  and  I'll 
half  kill  you.  You've  made  a  fool  of  your- 
self. It  is  true  1  sent  Jewit  to  buy,  but  not 
for  myself  ;  it  was  for  the  firm,  and  intended 
as  a  surprise  for  you.  And  thei)icture  coutd 
have  been  bought  for  a  tenner  if  you  hadn't 
interfered." 

Look  out  of  the  window,"  said  Franks. 
"  On  that  roof  you  see  a  common  black 
cat." 

"  What  about  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  may  go  and  tell  that  story  to 
that  cat.    To  me  it  is  no  good." 
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HE  inven- 
tion of  the 
photo- 
gniphic  dry- 
plate  made 
it  possible 
for  any 
person  to 
manipulate 
a  camera, 
and  the 
consequent 
demand  for 
cameras 

must  have  run  the  cycle  boom  very  close, 
if,  indeed,  it  lias  not  beaten  it.  Ahnost 
every  other  jiersoii  beciiine  an  amateur 
photograplier,  civ^ar  to  iinTnortalise  the  facial 
beauties  of  his  friends  and  the 
architectural  glories  of  his 
suburban  residence  and  back- 
yard. The  temptation  so  to 
employ  leisure  became  irresistible 
when  manufacturers  began  turn- 
ing out  hand  cameras,  which 
included  a  ma<^a?;iiie  of  dry- 
plates,  or  a  long  roll  of  sensitive 
films,  which  equipped  the  pur- 
chaser for  a  lengthy  tour.  The 
advertisement  was  so  seductive, 
"  You  pre^  the  button ;  we  do 
tbe  rest."  And  so  bo-day  tlie 
man  or  woman  who  goes  for  a 
holiday  trip  unaccompanied  by  a 
camera  of  some  sort  becomes 
conspicuous. 

To  the  majority  of  these 
votaries  the  camera  is  regarded 
merely  as  a  wondei-fnl  toy,  and 
many  soon  get  tired  when  they 
find  their  nearest  and  dearest 
ones  becoming  pained  at  the  way 
their  incipient  wrinkles  are  ac- 
centuated by  strong  top  lighting 
in  those  backyard  portraits.  But, 
as  the  exhibitions  of  the  photo- 
graphic societies  prove,  and  the 
illustrated  papers  and  magazines 
further  testify,  a  considerable 
percental    of   amateurs  have 


learned  to  use  the  camera  for  the  expression 
of  the  art  that  is  in  them.  Artists  of  the 
pencil  and  brush,  it  is  trne,  deny  that  photo- 
graphy can  be  artistic,  because  it  is  too 
truthful,  but  they  freely  make  use  of  photo- 
graphs as  labour-saving  preliminary  studies 
for  their  pictirres. 

The  amateur  with  artistic  instincts  has 
laigely  given  up  family  portraiture,  and 
devoted  himself  to  a  search  for  tbe  pictur- 
esque, or  to  special  lines  of  study.  If  his 
taste  inclines  chiefly  to  landscape,  he  no 
longer  seeks  to  get  an  extensive  panorama 
within  the  dimensions  of  a  quarter  or  half- 
plate.  He  brings  the  faculty  of  selection 
into  play,  and  is  content  with  bits  of  the 
landscape  instead  of  half  a  county.  In  the 
portrayal  of  picturesque  buildings  he  has 
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learned,  like  some  of  our  generals  in  Africa, 

that  a  flank  movement  mostly  yields  better 
results  than  are  to  be  acliieved  by  the  old- 
fiLshioned  frontal  attack.  He  has  also  found 
that  photography  may  serve  as  a  most  nseful 
handmaid  to  other  arts,  and  even  to  science, 
by  the  accurate  and  detailed,  though  still 
artistic,  representation  of  natural  forms. 

How&ver  muck  we  may  regret  the  blow 
that  has  been  given  to  the  crafts  of  the 
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draughtsman  and  tlie  engraver,  the  Tiaturalist 
at  least  must  welcome  the  advent  of  the 
photographic  process-block.  Twenty  vein's 
ago  the  best  work  of  the  illustrators  was 
frequently  offensive  to  those  wiio  bad  regard 
for  truth  in  art.  Designers  who  were  not 
botanists  thought  nothing  of  adding  or 
subtracting  a  few  petals  or  stamens, "  im- 
proving" the  natural  outlines  of  leaves,  or 
converting  a  plant  of  upright  growth  into  a 
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cliiu1:)ui'  or  trailer,  to  say  nothing  of  such 
abominations  as  a  vine  producing  flowers  of 
several  unrelated  types.  So  long  as  their 
idea  of  prettiness  was  realised,  they  cared 
little  for  maintaining  even  a  semblance  of 
reality,  relying,  perhaps,  on  public  ignorance 
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of  siicii  matters  to  protect  them  from  dis- 
uoveiy. 

Renders  of  thcWiNOSOK  Maoazinr  have 
already  liad  many  opportunities  for  testing 
the  excellence  of  the  more  modern  methoc's, 
iu  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Gambier  Bolton's 
series  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  birds  and 
birds'  nests  of  Messrs.  Oswin  Lee  and  R.  B. 
Lodge.  The  present  writer's  photos  of  the 
spider-crabs  si  lowed  liow  pliotogra])liy  might 
assist  the  naturalist  iu  some  of  the  more 
neglected  branches  of  zoology ;  aud  the 
pliotograplis  of  Messrs.  Irviug*and  Uiider- 
wooil,  Mrs.  IJlake,  and  the  other  artists 
wliose  illustrations  accompany  this  article, 
demonstrate  how  well  it  may  serve  the 
botanist  and  hoi"ticiilturi8t  in  recording 
the  life  appearance  of  their  plants.  What 
though  the  photograph  does  not  yet  give  the 
natni-al  line  of  the  flowers  ? — it  gives  every- 
thing but  that.  There  is  the  "  liabit "  of 
the  plant,  whether  entirely  or  partially  erect, 
climbing,  creeping,  or  trailing  ;  if  a  climber, 
denoting  whether  it  twines  with  the  sun  or 
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against  it,  {)]■  climlis  with  the 
aid  of  tendrils.  There  are  the 
shapes  and  attitudes  of  the  leaves, 
the  position  and  grouping  of  the 
flowers,  the  number  of  their 
parts,  the  manner  of  their  open- 
ing, even  such  minute  details  as 
the  number,  shape,  and  disposition 
of  the  stamens — points  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  scien- 
tific student,  and  really  necessary 
iu  a  representation  intended  for 
the  unscientific,  even  as  the 
correct  delineation  of  the  number 
and  positions  of  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth  are  necessary  in  a  portrait 
not  strictly  taken  as  an  anthropo- 
logical record.  These  things  were 
often  shockingly  misrepresented 
aforetime  by  the  draughtsman 
and  woodcutter,  unless  these 
happened  to  be  accomplished 
botanists. 

Even  the  designer  who  con- 
stantly uses  plaats  as  the  basis  of 
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hia  conventional  patterns  wonld  find  accurate 
flower  portraits,  such  as  those  by  Mr.  Irving, 
of  the  greatest  value  to  him.  It  may  not 
be  oat  of  place  here  to  mention  that  it  was 
just  this  value  for  design  that  made  the  late 
Mr.  Gleeson  White  so  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  Mr.  Trviiii^":^  work,  a  quality  that 
has  also  found  favour  for  it  with  Mr.  Walter 
Crane  and  others  interested  in  art  teaching. 
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It  has  been  made  plain  by  terUiin  of  the 
illustrations  in  a  recent  work  on  Nature 
photography,  by  the  brothers  Kcarton,  that 
the  prevailing  taste  for  dangerous  and 
exciting  situations  may  be  satisfied  even  by 
the  pursuit  of  so  apparently  tame  a  recreation ; 
but,  of  course,  the  reader  would  not  expect 
that  there  could  be  either  danger  or  difficulty 
in  the  photography  of  flowers,  yet  there  are 
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negatives  in  my  posses- 
sion that  have  only 
■been  obtained  at  con- 
siderable risk  to  limb, 
and  possibly  life.  To 
the  uninitiated  all  that 
appears  necessary  is  to 
gather  yonr  flowers, 
pose  them  in  yonr 
studio,  and  they  will 
passively  submit  to 
yonr  treatment  as  no 
other  living  things 
will.  To  ii  great  extent 
this  is  true.  It  is  true 
of  the  plants  that  grow 
in  your  garden.  They 
can  be  readily  trans- 
ferred to  the  studio, 
and  there  carefully 
posed,  given  an  appropriate  background,  and 
the  lighting  judiciously  regulated  to  get  tlio 
best  effects.  It  is  obvious  that  some  of  the 
illustrations  to  this  article  have  been  so 
obtained. 

lu  the  case  of  plants  photographed  amid 
their  natural  surroundings,  it  would  seem  the 
most  simple  thing  in  the  world  to  wander 
along  with  kodak  in  hand,  snapshotting  the 
wild  flowera  you  happen  upon  in  all  their 
unstudied  grace  and  beauty.  Try  it,  and 
see  what  results  you  will  get.  Yon  will  find 
that  nowhere  does  the  necessity  for  selection 
press  iiinre  heavily  njion  the  photographer. 
Botanical  knowledge  is  required  for  tlie  sek><-- 
tion  of  a  fairly  representative  specimen,  and 
when  this  has  been  found,  perhaps  after  much 
patient  searching  and  considerable  tramping, 
it  may  be  so  hemmed  in  by  other  vegetation 
that  it  is  unsuitable  for  our  purpose.    It  may 


be  a  low-growing  species  beneath  n  dense 
overhanging  hedge  ;  or,  if  out  in  the  o])en, 
may  be  so  continuously  agitated  by  a  soft 
breeze  that  only  a  snapshot  is  possible,  and 
snapshots  are  seldom  successful  in  plant  photo- 
graphy. Even  in  a  wood,  wliere  one  is  largely 
sheltered  from  wind,  the  light  may  be  so 
subdued  that  the  exposure  needed  may  make 
it  impossible  to  get  absolute  stillness  through- 
out when  the  subject  is  slender  and  tlll- 
stemmed.  Again,  the  background  may  be  of 
such  a  character  that  you  know  the  desirable 
specimen  will  tiot  stand  out  distinctly  from  it. 
Yonr  plant  may  be  growing  far  up  a  cliff 
which  you  have  to  climb,  impeded  by  your 
(;amera  and  dark  slides,  and  when  it  is  reached 
yon  find  there  is  not  sufficient  foothold  for 
your  tripod  or  support  for  yourself  whilst 
focusing.  You  may  have  to  climb  over 
smooth-topped  mari- 
time rocks,  where  you 
risk  not  oidy  destruc- 
tion of  your  appar- 
atus, but  also  serious 
destruction  to  your  no 
less  valuable  frame. 

Most  of  the  pub- 
lished ])hotograph8  of 
wild  flowers  are  of 
tolerably  tall-growing 
planta ;  but  many 
subjects  that  deserve 
a  plate  are  only  a^  few 
inches  in  height. '  To 
secure  these  the 
camera  must  rest  on 
the  ground,  and,  in 
order  to  focus,  the 
photographer  is 
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compelled  to  iissume  a  proafcrate  poBitioii. 

This  eiitiiils  no  groat  unpleasantness  on 
a  dry  piustnre  — except  that  when  be  regains 
his  feet  he  may  tind  himself  the  centre 
of  a  staring  group  of  sheep  or  cattle, 
who  wonder  what  kind  of  a  creature  lie  is. 
But  many  of  sucii  plants  grow  in  boggy 
ground,  and  the  penalty  to  be  paid  for  the 
photograpU  is  the  saturation  of  one's  gar- 
ments. I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  such 
discomfort  aa  the  price  for  a  photograph  of 
the  marsh-violet.  Some  of  the  aquatics  and 
semi-aquatics  must  be  takeq  with  the  tripod 
set  up  in  the  water,  and,  of  course,  the 
photographer  has  to  wade  out  behind  it.  All 
these  tilings  have  I  done  in  my  efforts  to 


HYDRA^IGKA. 


obtain  gooa  pictures  of  our  nati\  e  plants 
amidst  their  natural  surroundings,  and  have 
often  hunted  for  days  for  the  right  specimen 
in  the  requisite  condition  and  in  a  favourable 
situation. 

Some  plants,  like  some  men  and  women, 
lend  themselves  more  readily  to  treatment 
than  others,  and  different  methods  are  re- 
quired according  to  the  object  with  wliich 
the  picture  is  tiiken.  For  decorative  purposes 
and  art  studies,  as  a  i-nle  the  flowering  por- 
tions of  the  plant,  with  a  little  of  the  foliage, 
are  all  that  is  required,  but  these  should  be 
as  nearly  life-sized  as  possible,  and  against  a 
flat  background  whose  tint  must  be  chosen 
with  a  view  to  the  plant  standing  out  boldly 
and  distmctly  from  it.    Examples  of  this 


method  of  treatoieut  will  be  found  in  Miss 
Curie's  wild  rose,  Mr.  Irving's  Spanish  iris 
and  Anemone  Japonica,  Mr.  Whitehead's 
narcissus,  and  Mrs.  Blake's  willow  palm. 

In  cither  of  these  the  designer  may  find 
snfficient  materials  from  which  to  elaborate 
hiri  own  scheme  of  ornament.  Bat  the 
desigTier  aiid  the  photograi>her  may  be  one, 
ajiil  miiy  so  arrange  his  tiowers  and  his  back- 
ground that  the  resulting  photograph  only 
needs  enlargement  and  colour,  as  shown  in 
Mr.  Irving's  daffodils.  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  use  that  may  be  made 
of  the  camera  in  conjunction  with  the  flowers 
of  wild  and  garden  ;  and,  of  course,  though 
we  give  no  examples  here,  equally  beautiful 
results  may  be  attiiined  by  the  use  of  foliage 
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alone.  Our  foreRt  trees,  witli  their  catkins 
and  nuts,  att'ord  considerable  scope  in  this 
direction,  but  even  some  of  our  very  lowly 
herbs,  whose  flowers  may  not  be  sufficiently 
striking  for  the  designer's  purpose,  have  very 


beautifiil  leaves,  a.nd  good  negatives  will  allow 
of  considerable  eidargement  by  which  the 
necessary  boldness  may  be  obtained. 

Most  of  the  illustrations  to  this  article  are 
taken  from  cultivated  flowers,  and  these,  as 
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we  have  hinted,  are  the  most  tractable.  We 

may,indeec],grow  and  train  up  specimen  plants 
specially  for  the  piu-^wse  of  photo<^raphing 
them.  Having  them  constantly  mider  unr 
eye, we  aui  select  "tlie  psychological  moment" 
when  they  are  jnst  ripe  for  the  immortality 
th-e  camera  can  done  bestow  upon  them. 
But  we  sliouid  consider  the  most  fitting  kind 
of  treatment.  Here  are  two  photographs  of 
plants  in  pots,  both  by  the  Messrs.  Under- 
wood, which  illustrate,  to  my  mind,  right  and 
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wrong  methods  of  treatment.  The  gloxinia 
has  no  aerial  stem,  and  its  leaves  lie  on  the 
gromid  or  fall  'over  the  pot.  Being  an  exotic 
plant,  the  presence  of  the  half-obscured  pot 
does  not  offend,  though  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  select  a  specimen  whose  leaves  more 
effectually  hid  this  necessary  support.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  Solomon's  seal — wliicli, 
though  rare  in  a  wild  state,  is  a  true  native 
of  Britain — I  contend  that  photographing 
it  as  a  pot  plant  is  as  incongruous  as  it  would 
be  to  depict  a  swallow  hi  a  cage.    Such  a 


Solomon's  skal. 
Photo  by  Underwood  &  Undei'wood, 


plant  should  be  shown  springing  from  the 
ground  ;  it  is  manifestly  cramped  where  it 
is,  and  the  pot  is  far  too  conspicuous. 
Hydrangea  is  doubtless  photographed  from 
a  pot  plant  also,  but  here  the  pot  has  wisely 
been  kept  out  of  the  picture.  This,  again, 
is  not  a  good  subject  to  take,  for  everybody 
who  has  seen  hydrangea  growing  freely  in 
a  shrubbery  bonier  knows  that  it  has  not  the 
stiffne^js  of  the  pot  pUmCs,  which  are  tied  up 
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to  sh-aight  sticks  as  tliey  f^row  and 
made  to  assume  an  eryctness  not 
natural  to  them.  Of  course,  for 
florists'  advertisements  pliotograpbs  of 
sucli  specimens  are  vaiuable  euonf^li, 
but  to  art  or  science  they  arc  useless. 

That  last  remark  reminds  us  how 
mucli  the  horticultural  papers  aud  the 
catalogues  of  the  great  florists  have 
gained  in  beauty  of  illustration  by 
the  Bubstitution  of  photogmphic 
proeess-blocks  for  the  hard  outline 
and  exaggerated  detail  of  the  old  wood- 
engravitig.  We  should  expect  to  find 
that  the  change  has  icd  to  an  increase 
in  business,  for  i,hc  newer  style  must 
excite  a  stroi\[r(^r  dusirc  to  grow  and 


GLOXINIA. 
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possess  such  floral  beauties 
tlum  could  have  been  be- 
gotten by  the  old  engrav- 
ings. Some  receut  books  on 
gardens  have  owed  not  a 
little  of  their  charm  and 
success  to  the  abundant  re- 
productions of  photographs 
by  which  they  have  been 
illustrated. 

Let  HS  now  glance  briefly 
at  the  class  of  flower  photo- 
graphs that  may  be  con- 
sidered most  valuable  from 
the  scientific  standpoint  as 
distinct  from  the  artistic  and 
cultural  points  of  view.  To 
be  nsef n  1  to  sci  e  nee  th  e 
photograph  must  show  the 
plant  as  it  grows  naturally, 
if  ;possible  in  ita  peculiar 
environment ;  and  in  many 
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cases  a  second  or  third  example  is  necessary.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  bushes  or  trees,  the  first  picture, 
showing  the  plant  from  the  base  of  the  stem  to  the 
topmost  shoot,  may  give  the  flowers  so  small  that 
their  details  are  lost.  In  that  case  Fig.  fl .  should  sliow 
the  flowers  and  leaves  as  nearly  life-sized  as  possible, 
and  Fig.  III.  might  depict  the  f  rait.  Smaller  subjects 
that  occur  in  natural  groups  should  be  so  photo- 
graphed as  in  foxgloves  and  lupins  (Underwood), 
but  an  individual  that  has  grown  apart  should  form 
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a  second  picMire,  to  j^ive  tiie  forms  of  flower 
and  leaf  ;uul  their  atUicliineiit  to  the  stem 
more  clearly,  as  in  Spanish  iris  (Irving). 

Another  department  "  in  which  flower- 
photography  is  already  proving  valuable,  and 
IB  destined  to  be  more  extensively  used,  is  in 
teaching  and  lecturing.  This  work  is  mainly 
carried  on  during  the  winter  months,  when 
few  fresh  flowers  are  to  be  obtiiined  ;  but  if 
the  teacher  or  lecturer  itas  been  busy  with  his 
camera  during  the  months  of  sunshine,  his 
negatives  will  yield  him  lantern  slides  which, 
projected  on  the  screen,  \till  make  his  dis- 
course far  more  interesting  than  the  finest 
blackboard  diagrams  could  do. 
For  some  years,  in  common  with 
others,  I  have  used  this  means  of 
showing  the  beauties  of  Nature  to 
large  audiences  ;  and  the  bringing 
these  hits  of  wooil  and  lane  and 
field  into  a  city  lecture-liali  during 
the  sea.sons  of  fog  and  frost  is 
welcomed  more  heartily  than  the 
most  careful  drawings  would  be. 

1  have  here  said  nothing  as  to  the 
apparatus  and  materials  best  suited 
for  flower  photography.  That  is 
a  subject  hardly  falling  within  the 
scope  of  this  article,  and  would  be 
more  fitly  treated  in  a  technical 
journal.  Moreover,  it  is  largely  a 
matter  that  the  experience  of 
the  individual  photographer  must 
settle  for  him,  each  worker  having 
his  own  pet  methods  for  achieving 
the  desired  end.  Whate\'er  camera, 
lens,  and  plates  are  used,  the  im- 
portant points  to  keep  in  view  are 
these  -tlie  plant  should  be  the 
most  perfect  example  to  be  found, 
naturally  grown,  without  sticks  or 
other  props ;  it  should  clearly 
show  both  flower  and  leaf,  and 
should  not  be  mixed  up  with 
the  neighbouring  vegotation.  Tt 
should  be  well  Uglited,  and  if  iL 
has  yellow  blossoms  it  should  be 
taken  in  full  snnwiiine,  otherwise 
the  colour  will  scarcely  affect  the 
sensitive  plate.  Full  exposure 
should  be  given,  to  get  all  detail. 
Unless  in  search  of  special  plants 
that  can  only  be  found  growing 
thereon,  wind-swept  downs  and 
hills  should  be  avoided,  for  it  is 
rarely  that  the  vegetation  can  be 
found  in  sufficient  repose  there. 
The  lee  side  of  a  wood  will  be 
found  a  more  convenient  locality. 


for,  just  as  leaving  one's  umbrella  at  home 
has  been  noted  to  have  a  provocative  effect 
upon  the  rainfall,  so  experience  will  at  least 
appear  to  prove  that  to  start  on  a  flower- 
photographing  expedition  is  sufficient  to 
rouse  a  robust  breeze,  and  all  the  delicate 
and  graceful  plants  that  are  most  worthy  of 
having  the  camera  set  up  in  front  of  them 
begin  to  waggle  and  sway  their  leaves  and 
shoots  in  several  directions  at  once.  Xcver 
mind  ;  get  your  focusing  done  and  wait  for 
the  lull  which  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
The  development  of  his  patience  will  do  no 
harm  to  the  ]iliotographer. 
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By  ward  MUIR. 


IHE  amiable  Mr. 
Richard  Smytlie 
■ — head  of  the 
great  firm  of 
Smythe  and  Co., 
diamond  mer- 
chants—was en- 
joying an  after- 
laiicheon  cigar  in 

£- ^9flffi9^HHi'' '   ^'^^  quiet  smok- 
AiBBHrnKHBI       ing-room  of  his 

club.  This  was 
for  him  a  very 
unusual  course  of 
procedure,  for  he 
was  one  of  those 
excellent  people 
whose  work — during  business  hours,  at  any 
rate — represents  the  sole  subject  of  their 
attention.  We  cannot  say  what  was  the 
cause  of  his  laziness  on  that  day,  of  all  days 
in  the  year.  It  is  equally  impossible  to 
explain  how  young  Bartlott  happened  to 
enter  the  club  a  few  minutes  later.  But 
both  these  things  came  to  pass  ;  and  it  is 
merely  our  business  to  chronicle  the  fact, 
without  further  apology  or  comment. 

"  Hullo,  Bartlett !  "  said  Mr.  Smyfche.  "Is 
that  you  ?    I  haven't  seen  you  for  months 


The  young  man  strolled  up  and  languidly 
dropped  into  a  chair. 

"  I've  been  very  busy  lately,  you  know," 
he  began. 

"  Of  course,"  the  diamond  merchant 
interrupted.  "  I  forgot.  "When  is  the  happy 
event  to  come  off  ?  " 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow,"  Bartlett 
replied. 

"  And  I  suppose  it's  not  quite  the  thing 
to  ask  where  yonr  honeymoon  is  to  be  spent  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  telling  you.  We're 
going  to  Italy.  The  first  ten  days  or  so  are 
to  be  passed  in  Venice.  After  that,  we  hope 
to  see  Rome  and  Florence,  and  all  the  usual 
show  places." 

"  You  are  going  to  Venice,  are  you  ?"  said 


*  Copyright,  1901,  by  W»rd,  Lock  and  Ck>.,  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


Mr.  Smythe.  "I've  got  a  friend  there,  to 
whom  I  could  give  yon  an  introduction.  A 
newly  married  couple  aren't  very  keen  on 
making  acquaintances,  I  know  ;  but  this  man 
—his  name  ia  Count  Holzenstein— is  really 
worth  the  trouble  of  looking  up.  He  is  a 
German,  but  has  recently  bought  one  of  the 
very  finest  of  the  old  palaces  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  fitted  it  up  as  a  museum  of 
artistic  and  historical  curios.  He  will  be 
only  too  dehghted  to  let  you  see  his  things. 
He  is  a  jewel  fancier,  too,  and  lias  a  wonderful 
collection  of  precious  stones.  It  is  tliroiigli 
this  that  I  came  to  know  him.  Our  con- 
nection was  at  first  a  purely  business  one,  but 
as  we  had  a  great  many  interests  in  common, 
we  gradually  became  personal  friends,  and 
for  the  last  year  or  two  I  have  visited  him 
for  a  fortnight  each  Whitsuntide." 

"Indeed?"  said  Bartlett.  "I  should 
very  much  like  to  make  his  acquaintance." 

"  I'll  write  the  note  now,"  said  the  diamond 
morcbant,  and  rang  for  pens  and  paper. 

"  By  the  by,"  he  went  on,  "  I  had  a  letter 
from  the  Count  only  yesterday.  He  wj'otc 
asking  me  to  send  him  a  diamond  stiir,  which 
I  had  shown  him  when  he  was  last  in  London. 
It  is  a  magnificent  affair,  and  has  quite  a 
long  history,  like  most  things  of  that  sort. 
I  c^uite  despaired  of  ever  selling  it,  though, 
as  it  is  enormously  valuable,  and  hardly  the 
kind  of  ornament  that  people  wear  nowa- 
days. Holzenstein  is  in  Berlin  just  at  present, 
but  asks  me  to  send  the  jewel  to  Venice, 
where  he  will  be  four  days  hence." 

"  And  how  will  you  convey  the  thing  to 
hini  ?  "  a^kcd  Bartlett.  "  I  suppose  you  can 
hardly  trust  it  to  the  post  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  Mr.  Smythe  replied.  "  I 
must  send  it  by  a  special  m^senger — probably 
one  of  my  clerks." 

"  But  won't  that  cost  rather  a  lot  of 
money  ? " 

"  Fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  in  all,  I  dare 
say ;  but  that's  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket 
to  the  amount  that's  being  paid  for  the  star 
itself.  The  difference  upon  the  Count's  bill 
will  be  hardly  noticeable.  And  there's  no 
other  really  safe  way  of  getting  the  thing 
from  London  to  Venice  that  I  knomof." 
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"  Why  not  let  me  cai-ry  it  across  for  you  ?" 
asked  Bartlett.  "  I'll  be  only  too  happy  to 
undertake  the  job." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Smythe,  "  I  reaily  couldn't 
dream  of  troubling  you."  To  tell  the  truth, 
he  was  not  at  all  in  love  with  the  idea  of 
trusting  such  a  valuable  object  as  the  diamond 
star  to  a  hare-brained  young  man  like  Bartlett ; 
upon  his  honeyinooji,  too.  It  would  be 
ratlier  a  serious  matter  if  the  thin^  were  to 
be  lost  or  stolen.  Ani.1  the  future  bridegroom 
was  hardly  the  most  trustworthy  messenger 
imaginable.  He  wished  tlilit  he  had  been 
less  garrulous  about  his  business  relations 
with  the  Count. 

"  it  wouldn't  be  any  trouble,  really,"  his 
companion  insisted,  amiably  unconscious  of 
the  other's  thoughts.  "  I'll  take  good  care  of 
it,  too.  You  needn't  be  in  the  least  afraid 
of  letting  me  have  it." 

That  was  exactly  what  Mr.  Smythe  was 
afraid  of,  but  he  scarcely  felt  inclined  to 
explain  the  fact. 

"  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing,"  he 
said  hesitatingly.    "  AVhy,  you've  no  idea 

what  a  bother  it 
would  be  to  vou." 

"Oh,Ishouldn  t 
worry  about  it  in 
the  least,"  the 
young  man  re- 
plied.   "I'm  not 


"  Mr.  Smytlie  went  on  to  tell  of  the  Count's  order  for  the  diamond  star." 
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a  bit  nervous.  I'll  just  put  the  whole  affair 
into  an  inside  pocket,  and  it  will  he  as  safe 
as  houses." 

The  diamond  merchant  had  his  doubts 
about  this  last  statement.  His  trust  in  the 
domiciliary  edifices  referred  to  may  have 
been  shaken  ;  perhaps  he  had  speculated  in 
"d^irable  residences,"  and  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  result. 

"  But,"  he  began,  "  it's  rather  a  dangerous 
business,  you  know,  caiTying  such  vahiables 
about  on  the  Continent.     You  might  be 

attacked  by  thieves  and-  

"  Let  'em  all  come,"  said  Bartlett  slangily. 
"  I'm  not  afraid.  It  would  be  rather  sport  to 
have  a  bit  of  a  bust-up  with  swell  mobsmen 
or  people  of  that  kind.  Just  the  thing  to 
give  one's  honeymoon  a  spice  of  adventure. 
Oh,  I'm  on,  I  can  tell  you.  Wouldn't  have 
missed  this  for  worlds." 

Mr.  Smythe  groaned  inwardly.  His  young 
friend's  exul)erant  spirits  w^ere  usually  a 
source  of  amusement  to  him,  but  now  they 
jarred  horribly,  .iewels  were  sacred  things, 
and  this  flippancy  in  speaking  of  them  was 
positively  siicriiegious. 

"  Really,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  think  you 
quite  realise  the  responsibility  of- — — " 

"  Yes,  I  do,  though,"  Bartlett  replied. 
"  That's  just  what  I'm  after.    It  wUl  he 
quite  a  new  experience,  trotting  half  across 
Europe  with  a  bombshell  like  that  in  one's 
pocket.     You  abso- 
lutely must   let  me 
have  ihe  thing.  Just 
think  of  the  money  it 
will  save  you.  I  shan't 
charge  anything  for 
the  job,  you  know." 

Mr.  Smythe  was 
loth  to  give  way,  but 
there  seemed  nothing 
else  to  be  done.  He 
felt  that  it  would  be 
too  rude  altogether 
to  explain  the  real 
reasons  of  his  hesita- 
tion, and  yet  without 
doing  so  it  was  im- 
possible to  refuse  the 
young  man's  offer. 
At  the  same  time,  the 
risk  of  accepting  it 
was  one  to  make  him 
shudder^  If  the  jewel 
came  to  any  mishap 
on  its  journey,  the 
loss  must  fall  entirely 
upon  the  ,  firm,  and 
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would  be  large  enough  to  knock  a  big  hole 
ill  the  year's  profits.  It  almost  seemed 
better  to  offend  his  friend  than  endanger 
such  great  interests  as  these. 

And  then  suddenly  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  occurred  to  him.  There  was,  he 
remembered,  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  star 
somewhere  in  the  safe  at  his  office.  It  was 
composed  of  sham  stones,  and  had  no  doubt 
served  some  good  purposes  in  the  past,  the 
nature  of  which  did  not  require  much 
guessing.  The  two  ornanienta,  genuine  and 
false,  had  come  into  his  hands  simultaneously, 
the  second  one  being  sold  as  part  of  the 
bargain  with  the  first.  Now  it  was  going  to 
turn  out  useful,  after  all.  He  would  send 
it  to  Venice  in  the  hands  of  young  Bartlctt, 
the  real  gem  going  by  special  messenger,  as 
had  been  intended  from  the  beginning. 
Thus  all  parties  could  be  pleased.  The 
bridegroom  would  enjoy  the  sensation  of 
adventure  which  he  so  much  desired. 
Mr.  Smythe  would  have  the  equally  pleasur- 
able feeling  of  secm'ifey  as  to  the  jewel's  safe 
arrival.  And  over  and  above  this,  as  he  now 
realised,  any  thief  with  an  eye  to  the 
abstraction  of  the  star  might  be  led  by  llicse 
manceuvrcs  into  taking  the  wrong  one.  The 
genuine  diamonds  would  actually  be  more 
secure  upon  tbcir  travels  than  by  the  original 
arrangement,  ftis  dilemma  was  revealing  a 
good  side,  after  all. 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  when  these  thoughts 
had  flashed  swiftly  tiirough  his  mind  ;  "  I'll 
let  you  have  the  thing  to-morrow.  Pre- 
sumably you  have  somewhere  to  store  it 
securely  before  the  day  of  the  journey  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Bartlett  answered,  "  there  is  a  safe 
in  my  room  that  I  can  lock  it  in.  Don't 
bother  to  send  the  star  to  me  ;  I  can  easily 
call  for  it  at  your  place  in  the  City." 

"  Very  well.  I'll  give  you  the  note  of 
introduction  when  you  come." 

"  I  suppose  I  must  get  a  receipt  for  the 
jewel  from  the  Count  when  I  dehver  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well— er — yes,  perhaps  you'd  better. 
I  am  writing  to-night  and  shall  tell  him 
when  to  expect  you.  You're  going  straight 
through,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  we  have  a  few  hours  in  Basle,  but 
otherwise  the  journey  is  a  direct  one.  The 
St.  Gothard  is  oar  route." 

"Indeed?  That's  delightful.  I  only 
wish  I  was  going,  too.  Well,  good-bye  for 
the  present.  See  you  at  the  office  to- 
morrow," and  the  diamond  merchant 
strolled  away. 

Twenty  minutes  later  a  hansom  deposited 
him  at  the  premises  of  the  firm  in  Katton 


Garden.  He  entered  his  private  room  and 
sent  a  message  that  he  wished  to  see  the 
head  clerk.    That  worthy  appeared  at  once. 

"  ilr.  Jones,"  said  the  diamond  merchant, 
"  1  dare  say  you'd  like  a  little  holiday.  It's  a 
good  while  since  you  had  your  last  fortnight 
off." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Jones,  rubbing  his  hands 
in  gleeful  anticipation  of  what  was  coming. 

*'  Now,  what  would  you  say  to  a  trip  to 
Venice  ?  "  Mr.  Smythe  continued.  "  You 
haven't  been  there,  I  presume  ? " 

"  Venice  ?  I  should  think  not,"  replied 
the  clerk.  "I've  never  been  across  the 
Channel  at  all,  except  on  business,  as  you 
know,  sir." 

"  Well,  it's  business  again ;  but  in  this 
case  you  may  as  well  combine  a  little  pleasure 
with  it,"  and  Mr.  Smythe  went  on  to  tell  of 
the  Count's  order  for  the  diamond  star, 
ending  up  by  giving  the  delighted  Jones 
permission  to  take  a  day  or  two's  sight-seeing 
in  the  Island  City.  One  thing  he  did  not 
mention,  however,  and  that  was  the  circum- 
stance of  young  Bartlett's  similar  journey. 
Tiicre  was  really  no  reason  why  he  should 
Le!l  about  it.  Yet,  things  might  have  turned 
out  rather  differently  if  he  had  done  so  ; 
although,  indeed,  no  actual  harm  came  of  the 
omission. 

That  evening  Mr.  Jones  went  home  from 
the  City  with  somewhat  mingled  feelings. 
The  thought .  of  a  holiday — and  such  a 
splendid  one,  too — was  delightful,  but  this 
very  splendour  was  its  drawback.  For  the 
m^nitude  of  the  thing  prohibited  his  wife 
accompanying  him,  which  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  the  good  man,  than  whom  no 
more  affectionate  husband  could  have  been 
found  in  the  whole  metropolis.  Ten  days 
at  Margate  would  thus  have  given  him  far 
more  real  pleasure  than  this  ambitious  trip 
to  Italy.  Chance,  however,  took  him  through 
Ludgate  Circus,  and  here  it  occurred  to  him 
tiiat  perhaps  he  might  be  able  to  purchase  a 
guide  to  the  Lagoon  City  over  which  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  on  the  outward  journey. 
He  entered  Cook's  tourist  office  for  the 
purpose. 

"  Going  to  Venice,  sir  ?  "  said  the  man 
behind  the  counter.  "  We've  got  a  very 
cheap  hne  in  tickets  there  for  this  month 
only.  They're  available  for  seventeen  days, 
and  you  (;an  stop  at  about  half  a  dozen 
places  en  route.  The  price  is  only  eleven 
guineas  first  class.  Let  me  give  you  this 
little  prospectus." 

Mr.  Jones  hurried  away,  clasping  in  his 
hand  a  multi-coloured  sheaf  of  leaflets  and 
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time-tables  in  wbicli  he  could  I'cad  of  trips 
varying  from  week-ends  at  Bi'i|^hton  to  a 
five-months'  conducted  tour  round  tlic  world. 
But  there  was  only  one  which  really  interested 
him.  T)ie  Venice  excursion  as  suggested  liy 
Cook's  iio'eiit  had.iised  its  hold  upon  his 
inind.  His  own  expenses  would  be  borne  by 
Smythe  and  Co. ;  the  holiday  must  therefore 
cost  him  nothing ;  surely,  then,  he  could 
afford  to  take  his  wife,  too. 

"  My  dear,"  he  cried  joyously,  dashint; 
into  his  little  house  at  Brixton,  "  my  dear, 
a  week  hence  we  shall  be  glfding  along  the 
Grand  Canal  tri  a  gondola  !  " 

*  »  *  * 

The  sun  was  just  suiking  behind  a  belt 
of  mist,  when  the  through  express  from 
Milan  swung  swiftly  otit  across  the  great 
plain  of  Lombai-dy  towards  ita  island  goal 
upon  the  eastern  horizon.  Far  away  to  the 
north  a  faint  pink  belt  below  tne  sky 
indicated  the  presence  of  the  snow-clad  Alps, 
tinged  with  the  evening  light ;  while  on 
each  side  of  the  line  there  strotclied  miles 
upon  miles  of  fertile  tillage  land,  dotted 
witii  red-roofed  farms,  each  in  its  l)Ower  of 
ancient  olive-trees.  Dusty  high-roads  inter- 
sected the  country  here  and  there,  stretching 
away  into  the  distance  like  straight,  white 
dividing  ribbons  upon  some  -  ornamental 
tapestry ;  and  all  around,  as  far  as  eye  could 
reach,  was  that  absolute  level  which  makes 
such  districts  the  paradise  of  sky-loving 
artists. 

Mrs.  Jones  admired  the  scene.  Perhaps 
her  jesthetic  tiiste  had  not  been  properly 
cultivated,  for  slie  had  liked  the  fields  of  Kent, 
the  vineyards  of  Northern  Prance,  and  the 
rugged,  star-lit  valleys  of  the  St,  Gothard 
all  equally  well.  The  journey  had  been  a 
continual  source  of  delight,  and  she  quite 
regretted  now  that  it  must  so  soon  terminate. 

Beside  her  sat  Mr.  Jones,  fast  asleep. 
The  change  from  office  life  was  a  startling 
one,  and  two  nights  in  the  train  had 
thoroughly  worn  him  out.  Now,  however, 
slumber  had  come  at  length,  and  for  more 
than  an  hour  past  he  had  been  deliciously 
oblivious  to  the  flight  of  time.  His  wife, 
pleased  that  he  had  gained  repose  at  last, 
carefully  refrained  from  disturbing  him.  It 
was  important  that  as  little  time  as  possible 
of  their  stay  in  Venice  should  be  w^ted  in 
resting  ;  besides  which,  the  holiday  must  be 
really  recreative,  and  not  merely  a  "  pleasure 
exertion." 

"  And  the  very  first  thing  that  we'll  do 
on  the  moruhig  after  we  arrive,"  slie  mur- 
mured, "  is  to  get  rid  of  that  awful  diamond 


stiir.  It's  a  positive  nightmare.  Tm  so 
nervous  about  it  being  lost  or  stolen  that 
I  can  think  of  nothing  else.  If  anything 
were  to  happen,  I  know  Kobert  would  never 
forgive  himself.  He  might  get  dismissed 
from  the  office,  too.  Oh  !  I  do  hope  he's 
got  it  safely,  1  really  almost  feel  inclined 
to  wake  him  up  and  see.  But  it  would  be 
such  a  pity  to  spoil  his  sleep." 

So  Robert  slumbered  on  ;  and  Mrs.  Jones, 
weary  of  sitting  still,  got  up  and  strolled  to 
and  fro  in  the  corridor  which  ran  along  one 
side  of  the  train. 

Now,  as  it  happened,  the  end  compartment 
of  their  car  was  a  coirpe.  It  was  destined  to 
seat  three  persons,  but  a  pourboire  to  the 
conductor  had  resulted  in  its  being  reserved 
for  the  use  of  two.  The  couple  in  ques- 
tion were  the  newly  wedded  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baxtlett. 

"  Jim,"  Mrs.  Bai-tlett  was  saying,  "  do 
let  me  see  what  this  big  lump  is  that  you've 
got  in  your  breast-pocket."  The  lady  occu- 
pied a  position  that  caused  her  to  be  in- 
commoded by  the  mysterious  excrescence 
to  which  she  referred. 

"  My  darling,"  the  loving  spouse  lazily 
replied,  "  you  know  I  cannot  refuse  you 
anything.  Just  pull  the  thing  out  for 
youraeh  and  see." 

Mrs.  Bartlett  inserted  a  tiny  hand  into 
the  inside  of  her  husband's  coat  and  drew 
forth  a  stout  leather  case. 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  is  it  ? "  she  cried, 
and  undid  the  fastening. 

"Within  lay  the  glittering  star.  No  one 
but  an  expert  could  have  told  that  its  stones 
were  false.  To  anyone  ignorant  of  diamonds 
the  jewel  was  magnificent,  glorious,  a  thiiig 
to  gaze  upon  and  admire. 

The  bride  gave  a  gasp  of  surprise. 

"  Oh,  Jim  I  "  she  exclaimed,  "  where  did 
you  get  it  ?  And  why  liaven't  you  shown 
it  me  before  ?    Is  it  yours  ?  " 

Mr.  Bartlett  yawned,  and  then,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  escape,  entered  into  a 
full  explanation  of  his  mission  for  Smythe 
and  Co.  He  had  not  intended  to  tell  his 
wife  about  the  thing  at  all,  although  he 
could  hardly  have  explained  his  reticence 
in  the  matter  if  anyone  had  asked  him 
about  it. 

"  It's  just  too  lovely  for  anything,"  said 
Mrs.  Bartlett.  "  I  wonder  whether  I  shall 
ever  possess  one  like  it," 

"  Not  likely,"  her  husband  replied,  with 
a  laugh.  "That  bauble  is  worth  about  half 
my  annual  income.  Personally,  I'd  sooner 
have  the  money."  ^  , 
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"  Mrs.  Jones  picked  the  liridef^rooni's  pocket. 

"  01)  !  but  think  how  magnificent  it  wonld 
be  as  an  ornament  in  my  liair,  or  something 
of  tliat  kind  !  Jnst  look  now,"  and  she 
took  the  Btiir  from  its  case  and  held  it  up 
against  her  forehead. 

The  snn's  last  rays,  streaming  straight 
in  through  the  windows  of  tlie  ear,  fell 
back  again  in  a  sliower  of  light  from  the 
stones,  beneath  which  gleamed  the  laughing 
eyes  of  the  young  girl.  The  picture  was  a 
perfect  one,  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  looking  fondly 
upon  it,  thought  that  hia  wife  m^t  be  a 


(pieen  with  the  royal 
(liitdem  upon  her  brow. 

But  tiiiM  little  scene  had 
ii.nother  S})ectjitor,  and 
(ine  to  whom  its  cluirnis 
\vere  decidedly  less  ob- 
vious. Mre.  Jones,  in  her 
peregrination  up  and 
ilown  the  con'idor,  had 
iirrived  opposite  the 
IJartlettg'  compartment  at 
the  very  moment  when 
the  tahJmi/  was  coinplete. 
She  gazed  tlirongli  tli(^ 
dingy  gbiss  door  with  eyes 
of  horror. 

"The  villains  !  "  she 
gasped  to  herself. 
"  They've  stolen  tlie  star 
from  my  husband  !  " 

She  drew  swiftly  back 
into  the  shadow,  lest  they 
should  see  lier  and  take 
alarm.  Her  mind  was  in 
a.  whirl  of  excitement  and 
imh'cision  as  to  what 
eonrsc  of  action  to  pursue. 
Siioiild  slic  suddenly  face 
the  thieves  and  snatch 
tlieir  ill-gotten  tTcasurc 
I'rumthem  by  main  force? 
Or  would  it  be  better  to 
make  the  guard  telegraph 
for  the  police  to  meet  the 
train  at  Venice  ?  But 
she  couldn't  speak  Italian; 
and  the  thought  of  an 
explanation  in  that  lan- 
guage filled  her  with  dis- 
]naj.  Besides,  would  not 
an  .extradition  order  or 
some  fearful  thing  of  that 
kind  be  necespury  before 
they  could  make  an  arrest 
in  a  foreign  land  ?  And 
in  the  meantime,  as  she 
well  knew,  her  husband 
would  nearly  worry  to  death  at  the  thought 
of  how  he  had  been  so  careless  as  to  allow 
himself  to  be  robbed.  Her  first  instinct 
had  been  to  rnsli  off  and  inform  him  of  the 
discovery,  lint  ii])on  reflection  she  hesitated 
to  do  so.  Tlie  shock  would  be  a  terrible 
to  the  old  and  trusted  clerk  of  the 
firm.     She  absolutely  dared  not 


one 

Hinytlie 
tell  hhu. 


And  yet- 


But  time  was  flying,  and  in  her  indecision 
she  had  failed  to  notice  the  fact  that  they 


were  traversii^^^---^ 
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inner  lagoons.  And  so  it  was  with  some- 
thin'^  of  a  shock  that  she  found  the  car 
snddenly  grow  dark  as  the  train  dived 
under  the  arched  roof  of  the  railway  station 
at  Venice.  In  a  moment,  however,  her 
eyes  had  accustomed  themselves  to  the 
change,  and  she  caught  a  hurried  glimpse 
of  Mr.  Bartlett,  sublimely  indifferent  to  the 
diamond  merchant's  warnings,  thrusting  the 
leather  case  into  the  outer  side-pocket  of  hfe 
jacket.  , 

Five  minutes  later  they  were  all  struggling 
through  the  crowd  of  hotel-porters  and 
general  touts  that  always  throng  round  the 
station  exit.  At  tlie  foot  of  the  flight  of 
steps  which  leads  down  to  the  Canal  a 
uniformed  official  was  assigning  gondolas  to 
each  harassed  party  of  travellers  ;  but  before 
the  Bartletts  could  embark,  Mrs.  Jones  had 
hurried  forward  and — concealed  in  her  deed 
by  the  very  publicity  of  the  place — had 
coolly  picked  the  unconscious  bridegroom's 
pocket  and  transferred  the  diamond  star  to 
the  solitary  capacious  receptacle  for  general 
goods  with  which  her  own  unpretentious 
costume  was  furnished. 

"  Really,  Jane,"  panted  Mr.  Jones,  who 
was  loaded  with  wraps  and  hand-luggage, 
"what  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  for  ?  One 
would  think  that  we  were  racing  soTnebody 
to  our  hotel  for  a  wager.  And,  ferocious 
though  these  Italian  persons  may  appear, 
they  do  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  intend  to 
do  more  than  merely  offer  us  their  services, 
so  you  needn't  shove  them  about  in  that 
wild  fashion." 

His  wife  laughed  gaily.  "  You're  still 
half  asleep,"  she  said.  "I  haven't  been 
shoving  anyone  about.  But  look,  here's  a 
gondola  for  us  at  last.  The  porter's  just 
putting  our  trunks  on  board.  How  very 
wobbly  the  thing  looks  I  Give  me  your 
hand  while  I  step  in  ;  I'm  so  afraid  of  fall- 
ing into  the  Canal,  and  the  water  doran't 
look  over  clean,  does  it  ?  It  wouldn't  be 
very  nice  to  begin  one's  visit  by  an  involun- 
tary bath.  Wliy,  that  policeman  is  taking 
down  our  number  and  destination,  just  as 
they  do  with  the  cabs  at  the  London  ter- 
mini. Isn't  it  funny  ?  Imagine  anyone 
being  so  matter-of-fact  in  Venice,  of  all 
places  ! "  and  the  lady  rattled  on  with  her 
laughing  comments  on  the  strangeness  of 
the  scene,  until  her  husband  began  to  recall 
the  happy  days  of  their  courtship,  ten  years 
before,  and  to  wonder  at  his  wife's  extra- 
ordinary access  of  spirits. 

"  Travel  seems  to  do  her  a  wonderful 
gJBount  of  good,"  he  thought  to  himself. 


But  she  all  the  time  wa-s  talking  with  a 
feverish  def-ii'e  to  divert  the-clerk's  thoughts 
from  the  object  of  his  journey.  The  star 
nmst  be  returned  to  his  possession  before  lie 
discovered  its  loss.  She  felt  that  her  clever 
manceuvre  would  be  half  wasted  if  her  hus- 
band heard  of  the  theft  now.  Her  desire  to 
bring  the  criminals  to  justice  was  entirely 
swallowed  up  in  tlie  anxiety  to  save  her  good 
man  from  worry  upon  his  holiday.  Perhaps, 
in  fact,  it  wonld  be  just  as  well  to  postpone 
telling  him  of  the  adventure  until  their 
return  to  England.  He  would  only  bother 
himself,  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  prose- 
cute tlie  thieves,  if  lie  knew  who  they  were. 
No;  she  would  keep  her  own  counsel  about 
the  matter,  for  the  ]>resent  at  any  rate. 

Thus  they  passed  along  through  the  dusk 
of  the  canaletti  to  their  goal,  Mrs.  Jones 
chattering  incessantly,  but  with  an  object ; 
Mr.  Jones  marvelling  inwardly  at  her  viva- 
city ;  and,  a  hundred  yards  ahead,  the  Bart- 
lett couple,  oblivions  to  all  but  the  ever- 
fresh  joy  of  each  other's  company. 

It  was  a  sight  to  move  the  gods.  For 
Fate  was  taking  this  innocent  quartette  to  the 
same  hotel. 

*  jS  *  *  il; 

Dinner  was  over,  and  the  clerk  and  his 
wife  were  resting  in  their  room.  Both  were 
struck  with  the  town's  great  silence,  a  won- 
derful change  from  the  roar  of  London  and 
the  last  two  days'  constant  noise  in  the  train. 
Venice  is  the  quietest  city  in  the  world.  At 
night  the  cry  of  a  passing  gondolier,  the 
boom  of  some  church  bell,  and  music  from 
nocturnal  revellers  are  the  only  sounds  that 
break  the  leaden  stillness  of  the  later  hours. 

Below  the  windows  of  the  lioiel  a  band  of 
musicians  were  shiging  and  playing,  in  a 
barge  picturesquely  iUuininated  with  Chinese 
lanterns.  The  notes  of  guitar  and  harp 
floated  across  the  water,  and,  softened  by  the 
romantic  surroundings  of  the  scene,  i-eached 
the  listener  with  an  exquisite  cadence  that 
concealed  any  defects  which  there  may  have 
been  in  the  performance  of  the  artistes. 
Mrs.  Jones  was  charmed. 

"  Robert,"  she  cried  at  last,  "  we  really 
must  go  out.  I'm  longing  for  a  sail  on  the 
Grand  Canal.  Do  let's  take  a  gondola  just 
for  an  hour  before  retiring  to  bed.  Staying 
in  the  house  is  such  a  waste  of  time,  and  I'm 
sure  we  shan't  find  it  a  bit  more  fatiguing 
out  of  doors." 

The  clerk  agreed,  not  unwillingly.  His 
recent  slumbers  m  route  had  nmch  refreshed 
him,  and  he  wa^  Jr^st  jiSse^^J;?^.  ii^  wife  to 
see  something  of  wie  place,   A^ew  minutes 
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"  '  By  Jove ! '  he  cried,  '  that's  the  diamond  star  he's  got  on  his  knee ! ' " 


later  they  were  ready  dressed  and  at  the  door 
of  the  hotel.  Here  a  rabble  of  gondolas 
awaited  them,  every  one  of  their  proprietors 
loudly  clamouring  for  patronage  and  hurling 
a  stream  of  imprecation  at  his  fellows.  It 


was  only  when  the  stately  German  door- 
porter  came  to  their  rescue  that  they  were 
able  to  select  a  craft  and  get  fairly  settled  iu 
it.  Once  this  was  done,  however,  the  noise 
instantly  subsided,  and  they  slipped  away 
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between  a  silent  avemio  of  bn;its,  wioii  iippii- 
rently  containing  a  sleeping  oarwniaii.  A 
moment  more  and  they  shot  out  initler  u  low 
bridge  on  to  the  great  expanse  of  the  Grand 
Ciinal. 

The  btirge  of  musicians  htid  drifted  away 
towards  the  Schiavoni,  carrviiig  in  its  train  u 
tail  of  pleaanre-seekers,  ami  iliis  tlieir  boat- 
man hastened  to  join,  partly  because  the 
Inglfse  uHiially  liked  to  do  so,  a.tul  partly  to 
save  hinii'-.elf  too  nineli  work.  "  Funiculi 
Funicuhi "  wa.fi  just  lieifiniiinj^  to  sound 
forth  as  tlicy  came  to  a  halt  u|H]n  tiic  waters 
of  the  harlxMir  a  few  yards  ftoni  the  singers'' 
boat. 

"Isn"t  this  just  too  dehghtful  >  said  Mi's.- 
Jones,  leaning  back  Insnriously  amongst  the-% 
cushions.  "  Who  would  have  thought  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  we  should  soon  be  floating 
along  through  the  streets  of  Venice  by 
moonlight  ?  " 

"  liiisinesB  has  some  advantages,  you  see," 
her  husband  replied.  "  I  could  never  have 
brought  you  liere  under  ordinary  circum- 
Btances.  By  the  by,  the  first  thing  I  must 
do  to-morrow  is  to  take  the  star  to  Count 
Holzenstein.  I  ^nan't  be  sorry'  to  get  it  off 
my  hands." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  been 
preparing  her  httle  fib  for  the  last  half  tour, 
"do  you  know,  I've  canght  you' napping  for 
once,"  and  she  produced  the  leather  case. 

The  clerk  gazed  at  it  in-  amazement. 
"  Wlicre  on  earth  did  you  get  that?"  lie 
cried  at  hust. 

'■  You  left  it  lying  on  the  dressing-table 
when  we  were  getting  ready  to  come  out, 
and  so  I  picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  my 
pocket.  I  think  I've  got  the  laugh  on  my 
side  now  !  " 

"  But  I  could  have  sworn  I  locked  it  in 
onr  handbag  not  twenty  nnuntes  ago,"  said 
the  bewildered  Jones,  "i  didn't  think  it 
(piite  safe  to  take  it  out  at  night  in  a  place 
like  this.  One  reads  so  much  aimut  robbery 
and  murder  in  Venice,  yon  know." 

Mrs.  Jones  laughed.  "  Oh,  that''s  all 
bosh  ! "  she  said.  "  We're  in  the  twentietli 
century  iiow.  I  brought  the  jewel  out  with 
us  l)ecause  I  saw  that  you  liad  forgotten  it, 
but  there's  no  reason  why  we  should  turn 
back.    An  hour's  voyage  will  do  it  no  harm." 

Tlie  clerk,  however,  had  not  got  over  his 
surjirise  yet.  *'  1  can't  understand  how  I 
managed  to  make  such  a  mistake,"  he 
murmured.  "  It  was  uncommonly  Ineky 
that  you  happened  to  notice  it,  though. 
AU's  well  that  ends  well,  and  1  suppose  it's 
foolish  to  bother  about  the  matter  now  ;  but 


still,  it's  given  me  a  bit  of  a  shock,  1  must 
confess."' 

He  took  the  case  from  his  wife  and 
opened  it.  The  moon's  rays,  though  ex- 
(juisite,  ^  ere  not  sufficiently  bright  to  reveal 
the  falseness  of  the  stones,  and  even  his 

practised  eye  failed  to  detect  the  ciiange  In 
the  star,  which  sparkled  dully  as  he  medita- 
tively turned  it  over  and  over  between  his 
tingers.  , 

"  Mor.t  extraordinary  thing  !  "  lie  muttered, 
"most extraordinary  Wiiy,  wluit'sthis?" 

His  exclamation  was  caused  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  something  wliite,  which  had 
just  dropped  put  of  au  inside  flap  in  the 
Itathercase.  It  was  Bartlett's  note  of  intro- 
I  dnction  to  the  Comit. 

The  clerk  picked  it  up  and  looked  at  the 
address.  "'Graf  Marberg  von  Holzenstein,' " 
{  he'read.  "  Dear  me,  it's  very  odd  that  Mr. 
Sniythe  diiln't  mention  to  me  that  he  was 
enclosing  this.  Very  odd  indeed.  A  lot  of 
strange  things  seem  to  be  happcTiing  all  at 
once' just  now.-'  He  mechanically  mopped 
his  brow  and  gazed  with  a  mild  disiipproval 
at' the  letter,  which  with  the  jewel  and  its 
case  were  lying  upon  the  rug  which  covered 
his  knees.- 

Openly  to  display  precious  stones  at  night 
in  a  Venetian  gondola  is  hardly  wise  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  almost  worse  than  doing  so  in  a 
railway  train.  Mr.  Jones  was  just  as  much 
to  be  condemned  as  the  Bartletts:  nay,  more 
so,  for  he  ought  to  have  known  better.  And 
Fate  took  advantage  of  the  carelessness  of 
both  jiarties  at  the  expense  of  eacli. 

The  moon,  as  has  been  remaiked  before, 
was  shining  brightly.  Its  beams  stabbed  a 
wavering  pathway  down  along  the  watere 
and  faintly  outlined  the  masts  of  some 
large  vessels  which  lay  at  anchor  out  in  tlie 
harbour, 

Mr.  Jones,  had  he  been  less  engrossed  in 
his  own  tliouglits,  niight  have  discerned  an 
indistinct  blot  upon  the  glittering  waves 
close  by.  The  blot  was  a  gondola.  In  the 
gondola  were  the  Bartletts,  who,  hke  the 
clerk  and  his  wife,  had  been  tempted  by  the 
music  to  take  a  sail  upon  the  Canal. 

The  singers  in  the  barge  were  just  rollick- 
ing fortissimo  through  the  last  chorus  of 
"  Funiculi  Funicula."  They  were  making 
a  fair  amount  of  noise.  And  thus  they 
completely  drowned  tiie  young  bride's  cry 
of  amazement  as  she  suddenly  caught  sight 
of  the  Jones's  craft  not  hiUf  a  dozen  yards 
away. 

*'  Look,  look  !  "  she  gasped,  gripping  her 
husband's  wrist.  \ 
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"  Where  ? "  Siiid  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  was 

peacefully  smoking. 

"There;  in  that  gondola!  Don't  yousee?" 

Tiie  young  uiau'w  cigarette,  dropped  from 
nerveless  fingers,  hissed  out  its  life  in  the 
water  under  the  gunwale  of  the  boat. 

"  Jiy  Jove  !  "  he  cried,  "  that's  the  diamond 
star  he's  got  on  his  knee  !  lie's  looking  at 
my  note  of  mtroduction,  too.  How  on  earth 
did  he  manage  to  steal  the  case  froin  me  ?  " 

*'Hnsh!"  whispei-ed  his  wife.  "We  must 
speak  softly,  or  they  may  hear  us.  The 
man  must  Imve  picked  your  pocket  some- 
how. I  know  they're  staying  at  our  hotel, 
because  I  saw  them  at  dinner." 

"  But  what  i.^  to  be  done  ?  "  Mr.  Barfclett 
asked  ui  de.-ipair.  "  We  ciin't  very  well  go 
and  demand  that  they  give  it  up  ;  they'd 
probably  refuse  i.n  do  so.  if  we  did.    And  I 


'  Jim  !  .Jim  !    l-oiik  liurc  ! '  " 


don't  suppose  we  can  have  them  arrested 
without  a  warrant." 

"Besides,"  said  the  lady,  "they're  evidently 
English  people.  Tliat  would  make  it  more 
difficult,  "wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"And  I  shall  look  such  a  frightfn!  ass  !" 
groaned  the  other.  "  Mr.  Smytlic  will  never 
forgive  me.  1  tell  you  w)iat  it  is.  If  we 
could  only  get  tiie  sUir  bsiok  again,  I  wouldn't 
bother  a  bit  about  prosecuting  the  thieves. 
In  fact,  I'd  nmcli  rather  keep  the  whole 
affair  dark.  If  it  once  leaks  out,  I  don't 
suppose  I'd  ever  hear  the  end  of  it  from  the 
fellows  in  town.  I  was  so  cocksure,  yon 
know,  about  fjcing  too  smart  to  be  robbed 
by  anybody." 

Tlie  young  bride  sympathised  deeply  witii 
her  iiusband's  feelings.  "Weil,"  she  said  at 
last,  "  tliere's  nothing  to  be  done  at  present 
but  wait.  We  can't  let  these  people  out  of 
sight  for  an  iustant.  If  their  movemeiits 
become  suspicious,  we  must  just  face  them 
at  once,  and  try  to  get  the  Jewel  by  threats, 
or  even  main  force.  But,  personally,  I  don't 
think  they  have  any  idea  that  we  have  seen 
them,  or  even  that  the  theft  is  discovered. 
The  man  seemed  to  be  merely  examining  the 
diamonds  out  of  curio.sity.  He 
may  not  iiave  had  time  to  look  at 
them  before.  Or  perhaps  he  merely 
came  out  intending  to  throw  the 
c;ise  and  the  letter  into  the  Canal. 
He  doesn't  seem  to  have  done  so, 
though." 

The  two  sat  and  watched  the  other  gondola 
with  straining  eyes.  Mr.  Jones  had  placed 
the  treasure  in  liis  pocket,  and  was  nowwhoUy 
given  up  to  the  beauties  of  tlie  surrounding 
scene.  He  and  liis  wife  lav  back  and  (iujoyed 
the  music,  blissfully  unconscious  of  the 
ferocious  scrutiny  wliich  they  were  unilergoing. 
Later,  when  the  aiiin/es  bad  exhausted  their 
reper/oiffi  and  were  beginning  over  agahi, 
the  clerk  proposed  that  they  should  tell  their 
gondolier  to  take  them  as  far  as  the  Eialto, 
before  going  home.  Thus  two  funereal 
ciuft  threaded  their  way  along  the  curves  of 
the  Grand  Canal  and  back,  pursuer  and 
pui^ued,  the  Bartletts  like  very  sleuth- 
hounds  upon  the  trail  of  their  enemy.  Hut 
after  half  an  hour's  rowing,  the  trail  in 
question  terminated  at  the  door  of  their 
hotel. 

"  Who  are  tln)se  [leojile  ? "  the  young 
bridegroom  inquired,  ]iointing  to  the  retreat- 
ing forms  of  the  <-lerk  and  his  wife,  who 
were  mounting  the  staii'(usc. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  of  Loudon  ;  Room 
&2,"  replied  the^^encj^op^i^tylg^^r-porter. 
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"They  arrived  this  evening,  by  the  same 
train  as  yourself,  sir." 

''Ah!  indeed,  did  they?"  murmured  Mr. 

Bartlett,  hurrying  on.  "  Yon  see,"  he  added 
to  his  wife  when  they  had  reached  their 
apartment,  "  these  persons  followed  us  all 
tlie  way  from  home.  No  doubt  they  are 
swell  sharpers,  who  have  had  their  eye  on  the 
diamond  star  for  a  long  time  past.  I  must 
say  I'm  rather  ^lad  that  the  thing  wasn't 
stolen  from  me  by  mere  amateur  thieves.  In 
tlie  meantime,  I'll  just  smoke  a  pipe  over 
the  question  of  how.  we're  ^  get  the  jewel 
back,"  and  he  sank  with  a  aigh  of  annoyance 
into  an  easy-chair. 

Mrs.  Bartlett  was,  however,  a  woman  to 
whom  inaction  was  extremely  distiastcfn!  ; 
so,  saying  that  she  was  jnst  going  downstairs 
to  have  a  look  at  the  papers,  she  left  her 
husband  to  liis  cogitations.  In  her  opinion 
the  proper  scene  of  a'otion  was  Room  52,  and 
thither  she  cautiously  wended  her  steps. 

The  thing  was  an  inspiration,  for  Chance 
dictated  that  its  occupants  should  be  absent 
upon  her  arrival.  Mr.  Jones  had  gone  to 
the  reading-room  to  write  a  letter,  and  his 
wife  had  accompanied  him.  They  had  left 
their  door  ajar,  and,  seeing  that  all  was  dark 
within,  the  bride  gently  pushed  it  open  and 
passed  in.  The  chamber  was  obviously 
empty,  so  .'*be  switched  on  the  electric  light 
and  gazed  round. 

Mrs.  Bartlett,  oddly  enough,  felt  rather 
disappointed  that  no  one  was  to  be  seen. 
She  had  almost  hoped  for  an  encounter  with 
the  thieves.  The  feminine  instinct  to  give 
them  a  piece  of  her  mind  was  strong, 
although  she  could  not  have  explained  the 
value  of  such  a  course  of  procedure. 

"  rU  just  have  a  look  j'ound,"  she  said  to 
liei-self  regretfully  ;  "  they  may  have  left  the 
star  lying  about  somewhere." 

For  a  long  wliile  she  searched  eagerly 
through  drawers  and  cupboards,  but  with  no 
success.  Most  of  them  were,  indeed,  empty, 
as  the  clerk's  wife  had  scarcely  begun  to 
unpack  their  luggage  as  yet.  Right  in  the 
middle  of  the  fi(»or,  however,  lay  a  bulky 
Gladstone  bag,  open.  Mr.  Jones  had  un- 
locked it  to  procure  his  writing-materials  not 
five  minutes  previously. 

Mrs.  Bartlett  knelt  down  and  ran  her 
fingers  through  its  contents.  A  moment 
later  she  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  joy.  She 
had  discovered  the  star  ! 

But  it  was  the  real  one  this  time.  And 
the  young  lady  found  the  jewel  just  where 
Mr.  Jones  had  placed  it  before  going  out  for 
the  moonlight  sail.    If  his  writing-case  had 


not  been  upon  the  very  top  of  everything 
else,  he  would  have  found  it  himself.  But 
as  he  already  had  one  diamond  star  in  his 
pocket,  he  naturally  did  not  look  for  another 
in  his  handbag. 

The  bride  sped  eagerly  back  to  her 
husband,  clasping  in  her  hand  the  precious 
leather  cjise.  In  the  psi^isage  she  enconnfcer-ed 
the  clerk  and  his  wife,  whom  slie  favoured 
with  a  concentrated  glare  of  hatred,  which 
Mrs.  Jones — recognising  the  female  con- 
spirator of  the  train — returned  with  interest. 

"  Jim  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Bartlett,  bursting 
wildly  into  their  room,  "Jim!  Look 
here ! " 

*'  The  diamond  star,  by  Jove  !  "  gasped 
the  admiring  bridegroom.  "Well,  you  are  a 
clever  little  woman,  to  be  sure.  In  the  name 
of  all  that's  wonderful,  how  did  you  get  it  ?  " 
He  opened  the  case  and  gazed  lovingly  at 
the  sparkling  stones  within.  "  I  see  they've 
bagged  my  note  of  introduction  ;  but  we 
won't  worry  about  that,"  he  went  on. 
"  Perhaps  we'll  manage  to  scrape  along  with- 
out making  the  Comit's  acquaintance,  after 
all." 

Nest  morning  Mr.  Jones  called  at  Graf 
Ilolzenstein's  palace.  The  reception  which 
he  received  there  somewhat  astonished  him. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  the  nobleman  said,  after 
reading  Mr.  Smythe's  note,  "permit  me  to 
welcome  you  to  Venice.  Your  wife,  I  trust, 
stood  the  journey  well  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  answered  Mr.  Jones.  "  She  is 
waiting  for  me  outside  just  now." 

"  Is  it  possible  ? "  cried  the  Count  effusively. 
"  But  you  must  really  present  me.  And  I 
shall  feel  honoured  if  you  would  care  to  see 
over  my  little  collection  of  curios." 

Thus  several  people  were  surprised  at  the 
result  of  that  trip  to  Italy.  For  Mr.  Smythe 
in  his  Hatton  Garden  office  had  just  received 
two  letters,  each  containing  a  formal  receipt 
signed  by  the  Count.  But  they  had  some- 
how conie  h-om  the  wrong  people.  Mr.  Jones 
sent  the  one  for  the  false  star ;  the  bride- 
groom that  for  the  real  one.  They  were 
differently  worded, and  there  was  no  mistaking 
them. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  muttered  the  diamond 
merchant  in  perplexity,  "  that  I  could  have 
mixed  the  things  up  before  despatching 
them  ?  Can  I  have  pi'esented  my  head  clerk 
with  a  free  holiday  for  the  .sole  purpose  of 
sendii^  him  to  Venice  with  some  sham 
stones  ?  And  did  I  actually  trust  the  real 
gems  for  three  days  into  the  hands  of  that 
feather-headed  Bartlett^""  I  must  J)e  going 
crazy  in  my  old^^tf.«'t>y^*-'*-'y^^ 


Pholo  by] 


[J.  F.  Jan£g,  Washington. 

EAST  KHONT  OF  TlIK  CAPITOL,  WASHIHGTOS. 


THE   UNITED   STATES  PAELIAMENT. 


By  J.  E.  Maodonald. 


THE  city  of  Wasliint^ton  was  made  ;  it 
did  not  ^vow.  George  Washington, 
was  aslfed  by  Congress  to  select  a 
spot  upon  which  the  capital  city  of  the 
United  States  should  be  built,  and  the  city 
which  now  bears  his  name  is  the  result.  It 
belongs  to  no  State  of  the  Union,  but  has  a 
Territoiy  all  to  itself.  None  of  its  inhabit- 
ants have  votes,  unless  they  are  (jnalified  in 
other  States,  and  it  has  no  municipal  f^overn- 
ment.  its  affairs  are  admhiistered  by  a 
commission  nominated  by  the  President.  It 
lives  upon  Congress.  Its  beautiful  broad 
sfcreete  have  evidently  been  made  that  Con- 
gressmen may  drive  upon  them  ;  its  frequent 
squares  and  circle  contain  .monuments  to 
national  heroes  of  North  or  South ;  its 
buildings  are  public  buildings ;  '  its  people 
are  State  functionaries.  No  city  in  the 
world  is  like  it,  set  apart  and  consecrated  for 
political  purposes.  The  city  seems  to  have 
understood  its  part  ;  for  when  it  was  being 
planned,  a  century  ago,  the  ideii  was  that  the 
town  should  be  built  to  the  east  of  the 
Capitol,  and  consequently  the  magnificent 
columns  of  marble,  the  broadest  flights  of 
steps,  the  statues,  the  sweeping  approaches,  all 
appear  on  that  side.  But  the  city  was  over- 
come by  a  due  sense  of  modesty  and  of  tlie 
appropriate,  and,  instead  of  facing  the  Capitol, 


it  has  ranged  itself  behind  this  noble  home 
of  Bills  and  Resolutions,  and  the  marble 
pillars  and  8j)lendid  frontages  looked  away 
into  the  beautiful  Maryland  beyond,  until  a 
few  years  ago  a  libraiy,  also  resplendent  in 
marble  and  bronze,  was  bold  enough  to  look 
the  Capitol  in  the  face. 

Looking  at  the  Ca])itol  from  the  steps  of 
the  libniry,  the  extreme  wing  upon  tlie  right 
contains  the  Senate  Chamber  ;  that  upon  the 
left  is  the  Iiouse  of  Representatives. 

About  the  whole  proceedings  of  Congress 
there  is  an  informality  and  freedom  which 
contrasts  very  sharply  witli  our  own  Par- 
liament. When  the  House  or  Senate  is  not 
sitting,  the  stranger  can  walk  in,  sit  down  in 
the  Speaker's  chair  or  anywhere,  pull  out  a 
newsjRiper,  and  enjoy  a  quiet  smoke.  The 
American  citizen  takes  care  to  show  to  every- 
one concerned  that  the  Capitol  is  his.  He 
will  not  tolerate  the  ropes  and  the  policemen 
which  meet  the  stranger  everywhere  in  a 
visit  to  the  Palace  of  Westminster  when 
Parliament  is  not  in  session. 

When  Congress  is  in  session,  pretty  much 
the  same  state  of  liberty  prevails.  A  lift 
mns  all  day  for  the  convenience  of  the 
visitor.  You  wither  up  the  weak  officers 
with  your  eye.  If  yon  transgress  any  one  of 
the  few  rules,  ^he^  apolo^js^gf  [filing  you 
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wliereia  your  sins  lie.  You  walk  I'ight  into 
the  galleries ;  yoa  may  join  iu  the  applause  ; 
if  you  ai-e  looking  down  upon  the  House  of 

Represeiitiilives,  you  can  jrass  tlie  weary 
hours  by  reading  a  newspaper  or  a.  novel,  or, 
if  you  find  a  eominmiicati\"c  neighbour,  yon 
can  talk  to  him  about  American  poHtics,  or 
get  him  to  tell  you  stories.  In  the  Senate 
you  are  supposed  to  be  a  little  more 
decorous,  bat  only  just  a  little  more.  If  you 
have  arrived  some  time  before  the  House 
gets  into  session — is  "called  to  order,"  as 
the  American  expression  goes — you  can  walk 
on  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  mix 
with  the  members  ;  but  a  guarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  Sjieaker  takes  tlie  chair,  one  of 
the  officers  annomiees  from  the  desk  that 
ladies  and  gentlemen  not  privileged  to  re- 
main on  the  fioor  must  now  dejiart,  and  for 
the  next  ten  minutes— as  tlie  order  is  by  no 
means  punctually  obeyed — busy  messengers 
go  up  and  down  the  aisles  calhng,  "  Time's 
up,  gentlemen  1  Time's  up  ! "  Then  you 
simply  remove  to  another  seat  of  authority  ; 
command  the  elevator  boy  to  take  you  up  to 
the  gallery  floor  ;  yon  pass  freely  down  the 
corridor,  where  doorkeepers  sit  in  the  dumb 
show  of  majesty,  and  you  take  your  seat  in 
the  gallery. 

Below  tliere  is  confusion  and  noise,  which 
cease  only  for  a  moment  whilst  all  stand  and 
listen  to  the  brief  words  of  extempore  prayer 
offered  up  by  the  blind  chaplain  of  the 
House.    Then  it  is  all  bustle.    The  voice  of 


the  clerk  reading  the  minutes  is  heard  like 
the  voice  of  the  seaman  in  a  storm,  but  his 
words  are  not  caught.  Newspapers  are  rust- 
ling, desks  are  banging,  bands  are  being 
clapped  for  messengers,  members  are  busy 
talking  and  laughing  in  groups.  Down, 
wliack !  whack  !  (;omes  the  mallet  of  the 
Speaker  on  his  desk.  The  House  will  be 
in  order  !  "  Le  shouts.  There  is  a  momentary 
pause,  and  again  the  bustle  breaks  out. 
From  the  crowd  below  yon  see  rising  the 
pale  blue  douds  of  tobacco  smoke,  and 
through  open  dooi-s  behind  the  Speaker  and 
to  \m  right  and  left  the  air  is  liazy  with 
burnt  weeds.  It  is  an  extraordinary  as- 
sembly, as  unlike  our  House  of  Commons  as 
it  well  can  be.  The  members  sit  on  office- 
like chairs,  and  each  has  a  desk  in  front  of 
bim,  the  seats  being  arranged  before  the 
Speaker  iu  semicircular  rows.  Our  familiar 
green  benches  are  not  to  be  seen.  How  far 
this  aritiugement  of  seating  adds  to  the 
disoi-der  of  the  House  is  doubtful,  but  it 
certainly  encourages  members  who  are  not 
interested  in  the  matter  under  consideration 
to  remain  in  the  House.  A\'hen  a  dull  <pies- 
tion,  or  a  question  upon  wliich  very  few  are 
interested,  is  before  tiie  House  of  Commons, 
ji  mere  handful  of  memliers  remain  in  their 
xeats  ;  but  no  matter  bow  dull  or  how  limited 
the  interest  of  a  subject  may  be,  tiie  House 
of  Representatives  contains  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  membei"s  (for  the  firet  hour  or  two  a 
very  good  proportion^,  ^^^ai^^ei'tainly 
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does  not  tend  to  good  discussion  or  all-round 
attention.  "  I  cannot  hear  tiic  gentleman. 
Is  the  House  in  order  ?  "  is  a  frecjuent  m- 
terruptiou  every  day  of  the  session.  Then 
the  Speaker  taps  his  mallet,  tells  the  House 
to  be  quiet,  and  orders  members  to  sit  down. 
One  result  which  strikes  the  English  visitor 
as  beinjj  somewhat  comical  is  that  no  sooner 
Im^  ;i  member  boon  called  upon  by  the 
Speaker  thiiii  the  otiicial  reporter  of  blie 
House  immediately  rusiies  np  to  the  mem- 
ber's side,  and  I't'om  tliat  vantage-ground 
takes  down  liis  rcniafks.  'I'he  Press  galleries 
in  Congress  are  placed  where  pressmen  can 
sec  ;  if  they  want  to  liear,  reporters  must  l>c 
at  the  side  of  the  speaker.  Mcmlmrs  on 
their  feet  talk  to  eacli  other  and  argue  witli 
each  other,  and  the  formality  of  House  of 
Commons'  debate  is  unknown.  There  are 
no  wigs  and  gowns.  The  clerk  sits  in  a  grey 
tweed  suit.  There  are  no  swords  of  state, 
and  ihe  mace,  inst<.'ad  of  being  of  gaudy 
gold  and  placed  prominently  before  tlie 
House,  is  a  bundle  of  black  rods  bound  with 
silver,  after  the  model  of  the  symbol  of  the 
Roman  inagistiutes"  authority,  and  is  laid  out 
of  the  way  by  the  side  of  the  Speaker's  de  ;k. 
Again,  the  persontvl  of  the  House  of  Re- 


presentatives is  altogether  diifei'eiit  from  that 
of  our  Commons.  The  American  Represen- 
tatives strike  one  iis  being  bnsy,  pushing 
politicians,  and  look  rather  like  a  big  repre- 
sentative political  committee  of  one  of  our 
large  industrial  centres.  They  are,  no  doubt, 
able  men,  but  their  ability  is  of  a  totally 
different  type  from  that  of  our  House  of 
Commons.  Looking  down  upon  them,  they 
present  a  motley  erowd---motley  in  dress,  iu 
appeai'aiice,  in  the  way  they  sit.  It  is  not 
the  custom,  for  them  to  wtiar  their  hats  in  the 
House,  or  they  would  be  more  motley  still. 
The  Republicans  sit  to  the  figlit  of  the  main 
passage-way  Iciwling  to  the  Speakei-,  and  as 
they  are  consideralily  uiore  tluui  half  the 
House  at  present,  in  the  !)lock  of  seats  to  the 
extreme  left  by  the  wall ;  the  Democrats  sit 
in  the  middle  left.  Each  member  ballots  for 
a  number,  and  that  number  is  fixed  to  his 
desk,  and  there  is  no  "tirossing  over"  when 
ministries  ch;i.nge. 

Of  course,  the  first  man  pointed  out  io  you 
is  the  Speaker,  sitting  on  his  high  scat  under 
the  deep  shadows  of  a  canopy  of  American 
Hags,  the  ever-present  prim-chinned  Geoi^e 
Washington  on  his  right  and  the  portly  La 
Fayette  on  his  left.    It  rer(uires  a  strong  man 
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to  rule  the  House  of  RepreseiitativeB,  and  the 
frequenter  of  Congress  will  be  sure  to  tell  you 
of  the  exploits  of  that  cold,  reserved,  tyiiin- 
nical  p;u'li:uiif;nfii!'ian  Colossus,  "Tom"  Reed. 

Tlic  Icadei'shi])  of  the  inajority  of  tlie 
House  is  settled  in  a  very  eiirious  way. 
In  Ameriea  tliere  is  no  party  leader  in  the 
llonse  as  witli  ns,  unless  we  may  eonsider 
that  the  Speaker,  elected  in  Congress  not  so 
nineh  to  see  that  fair  play  is  done,  as  to  see 
that  fair  play  {and  perhaps  a  little  more)  is 
done  to  his  party,  may  be  considered  leader. 
But  the  chairniau  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  regarded  as  ex  officio  leadei"  of 
the  majority.  ^ 


in  the  other  end.  The  Senate  has  had  to 
fight  for  its  privilege  to  be  decorous,  and  the 
contest  culminated  when,  by  its  instructions, 

a  deal  door  was  put  up  barring  the  ways  of 
commnnication  bet\vet;n  it  and  tlie  Lower 
Honse.  Although  the  barriers  had  to  be 
taken  down  after  the  Representatives  had 
resolved  that  if  they  were  not  removed  by 
the  Senate  they  wouid  be  broken  down,  the 
Senate  has  managed  to  preserve  its  own 
atmosphere.  You  walk  up  to  the  door  of 
the  Lower  House  with  your  hat  on ;  when 
you  get  to  the  outer  lobbies  of  the  Senate  an 
attendant  politely  requests  you  to  uncover. 
You  interview  the  Representative  you  have 
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The  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  also  chosen 
in  an  indirect  way.  "Wlien  each  Congress 
cliooses  its  Speaker,  there  is  a  majority 
and  a  minority  candidate,  and  the  latter, 
after  being  duly  defeated,  gets,  as  a  sort  of 
consolation  prize,  the  leadership  of  his  party. 

When  the  stranger  turns  his  back  upon 
the  wing  where  the  Lower  House  meets,  lie 
walks  away  through  a  buzz  and  bustle  into  a 
dignified  calm  in  the  Senatorial  end.  On  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Capitol  tlu;  margin  of 
that  calm  is  marked  by  a  white  compass  dial 
let  into  the  <lark  stone  flooring.  Senate- 
wards  from  this  spot  t!ie  visitor  is  requested 
to  stop  smoking  and  to  give  up  various  other 
liberties  in  which  he  is  permitted  to  indulge 


sent  in  for  in  a  lobby,  jostled  by  tlie  passers 
by,  and  if  you  or  he  want  to  sit  down,  you 
get  hold  of  a  box  or  climb  upon  a  w^indow- 
sill ;  the  Senator  interviews  you  in  what  is 
known  as  "the  Marble  Hall,"  where  there  is 
a  good  equipment  of  luxurious  chairs  and 
couches.  Moreover,  the  Senate  attendant 
has  a  livery,  whilst  the  Lower  House  atten- 
dants have  none  ;  the  scale  of  salary  for  the 
former  is  throughout  higlier  than  the  latter. 
The  only  perquisite  which  the  Representative 
has  which  is  not  enjoyed  by  the  Senator  is, 
that  the  former  may  be  shaved  and  have  his 
hair  cut  and  his  boots  blacked  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  the  latter  must  pay  for  these 
things  himself. 
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The  scene  from  the  galleries  of  the  Senate 
is  calm.  The  90  Senators  are  very  much 
more  decorous  than  the  357  Kepresentatives. 
When  the  Senator  shuts  his  desk  iie  does  not 
hang  it ;  he  reads  liis  newspajier  uiiostcii- 
tationsly  ;  wlien  he  daps  for  tlic  messeii<^er 
boys,  who  nui  over  each  other  to  sei"vc  him, 
he  Buhdues  the  smack  ;  he  has  a  general  look 
of  distinction  about  him,  and  he  very  fre- 
quently reads  his  speeches.  He  is  paid  85,000 
for  his  services,  and  gets  first  class  railway  fare. 

But  one  of  the  most  striking  differences 
between  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  is  that  between  the  ^e  of  the 
members.  The  House  is  decidedly  young  ; 
the  Senate  is  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf. 
The  Senate  was,  in  a  sense,  meant  to  be  an 
assembly  of  elders,  and  it  has  managed  to 
live  up  to  tlie  intentions  of  its  creators,  and 
is  thus  unlike  both  our  Chambers. 

There  are  many  differences  on  points  of 
procedure  between  our  Parliament  and  the 
Senate,  such  as  voting  by  roll-call,  but  none 
is  more  interesting  than  the  rule  which  com- 
pels Senator  to  be  always  at  their  posts. 
The  poor  Senator,  if  his  presence  is  required 
to  make  a  qnorum,  can  be  dragged  from  his 
dinner  or  from  anywhere,  and  if  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  lias  to  take  a  cab,  the  defaulting 
member  has  to  pay  all  the  costs  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  The  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  is  ex  officio  President  of  the 
Senate. 

In  an  Asaenilily  like  Congress,  where  so 
much  freedom  is  pi-actised,  and  where,  in  the 


fullest  sense,  every  man  is  public,  the 
personal  characteristics  of  nearly  every 
member  are  illustrated  by  tales  of  all  degrees 
of  anthenticity.  A  good  many  of  the 
stories  I'elate  to  the  social  habits  of  members. 
There  is  the  famous  tale  of  "Joe  "  Blackburn, 
who,  when  he  was  last  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  was  invited  by  a  brother  Senator  to 
sample  a  new  keg  of  wiiisky  which  had  just 
arrived.  "  Tliere  is  iron  in  it,"  said 
Blackburn.  "  There  is  leather  in  it,"  said 
his  friend.  Thereupon  betting  was  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  the  Senate  was  divided  into 
two  camps.  When  the  keg  was  drained,  and 
after  diligent  search,  a  small  tin  tack  with  a 
tiny  piece  of  leather  aiUicbed  WiiS  found 
inside.  The  tales  of  Speaker  Reed  and 
Senator  Lodge  (tlie  aristoovitio  member  of 
the  Senate)  sitting  discussing  high  politics, 
George  Washington,  and  other  affairs,  over 
soda-lemonade,  form  a  better  temperance  pic- 
ture, though  not  one  which  would  typify  the 
dignity  of  onr  House  of  Ijords.  And  who- 
ever thinks  that  the  famous  Valentia  vat  in 
the  cellars  of  our  own  Parliament  is  about  as 
serious  a  national  csdamity  as  a  barrel  of 
Guy  Fawkes's  powder  would  be,  may  like  to 
know,  further,  that  in  a  certain  thirsty  month 
of  .lune  the  Congress  bill  for  lemons  alone 
amounted  t-o  1  dollars,  and  there  were 
0,700  bottles  of  lithia  water  emptied  at  the 
same  time.  With  that  assuring  picture  of 
lemon  remnants  and  empty  bottles,  and 
conlrast  between  Ameiatsin  mjd  BHtisl^  Par- 
liamentary way^,<W'fii4iy-OTa*6^^res8  adieu. 
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AULD    ROBIN  GRAY." 

By  Laura  Ai.bx.  Smith. 


"  A  BEGGAR'S  msmtle  ^vith  a  fi-irti^e  of 
J\  gold."  Such,  in  King  James  V.'s 
opinion,  was  the  kingdom  of  Fife  ; 
and,  with  its  hoary  old  towns— grey,  quaint, 
and  picturesque  —  ite  lovely  stretches  of 
golden  sand,  and  ite  outer  reach  of  turbu- 
lent, foam-ci-ested  waters,  such  it  remains 
to-day. 

The  liistory  of  Fife  is  writ  large  in  the 
vaster  liistory  of 
Scotland  ;  and 
from  the  time  of 
the  Vikings  to  the 
opening  of  the 
Forth  Bridge, 
there  have  been 
few  periods  un- 
eventful to  it. 
In  stirring  times 
of  war  and  of  re- 
bellion tlie  men  of 
Fife  lia\'o  played 
their  jm'ts  ;  in 
matters  of  learn- 
ing what  city  can 
boast  of  greater 
eminence  than  St. 
Andrews?  and 
in  failes  of  witch- 
craft, in  stores  of 
proverbs,  and  in 
shrines  of  song- 
land,  the  "king- 
dom" is  rich  in- 
deed. Few  fami-  thc.  tady  a>nk  i.ini.sav, 
lies  have  more  to  ani>hkw  itAitxAKn,  ksq., 
be  proud  of  in 

these  ways  than  that  of  Earl  Crawfoi'd  of 
Balcarres,  of  whose  ancestor,  Earl  Colin,  it 
was  said :  "  Balcarrra,  who  his  king  as  life 
held  dear."    For  the  Lindsays — the  literary 

Lindsays  of  later  yeiirs— have  the  memoirs 
of  their  past  closely  interwoven  witli  those 
of  the  State  itself  ;  and  Balcarres,  their  dear 
old  home  on  the  borders  of  Kilconquhar 
Locli,  is  full  of  souvenii-8  of  times  and  of 
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]>ersoiis  of  whom  one  never  wearies  of 
iiearing — it  is  a  fabled  heirloom  set  in  the 
fringe  of  gold. 

Tiiere  is  one  reason  whicli  "in  itself 
would  be  sufficient  to  render  Balcarres  in- 
teresting, quite  aprt  from  its  many  Jacobite 
and  other  historical  nuimoi'ii-f;,  luid  tliat  is 
the  fact  of  its  being  tlie  birtliplace  and  tiiy 
home  of  Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  tlie  authoress 
"  of  "An]d  Robin 
Oray."  These 
shrines  of  song- 
land  are  to  be 
found  in  many 
(piartere  of  the 
globe,  and  pil- 
grims are  never 
wanting  to  wor- 
sliip  at  th  cm . 
Lovers  of  tlie 
pathetic  song 
which  originated 
within  "fair  Bal- 
carres' sunward- 
sloping  grounds " 
are  numerous  ; 
and  there  is  cer- 
taiidy  plenty  of 
beauty  and  in- 
terest to  chain 
one's  memory  to 
Balcarres.  'riicre 
are  the  lovely 
terraced  gardens, 
with  their  wealth 
of  flowers  and 
statuary  :  Llic 
Den,  the  Crag,  the  ruined,  I'oofiess  cliapel, 
where  so  many  of  the  illustrious  family  sleep, 
including  David,  Earl  of  Crawford,  who  was 
first  made  Lord  Lindsay  of  Balcari-es.  He 
it  was  who  built  the  chapel,  and  who  would 
not  allow  a  roof  to  be  put  on  the  building, 
because  when  that  had  been  accomplished  the 
then  Bisliop  of  St.  Andrews  said  he  would 
appoint  a  man  to  be  minister  at  lialcarrcs. 
Earl  David  preferred  to  appoint  his  own 
man,  and  the  roof  was  never  put  on. 

Every  pinnacle,  wall,  and  buttress  is  over- 
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grown  by  the  ricli, 
clusfceriiig  ivy,  which 
hangs  bannoi"  -  Hke 
over  the  sacrod  edi- 
fice. In  fine  weathei- 
the  family  used  to 
aasemble  there  on 
Sundays  for  service  ; 
but  in  the  stormy 
days  of  antmnn  and 
wiiiLor  the  wind  an<i 
tlie  rain  had  it  all  to 
tiunnaelves.  The 
Dcu  is  fnll  of  maif- 
nificent  trees—  oaks, 
ash,  beeches,  planes, 
and  larches  being 
equally  famous  nt 
Balcarres.  It  ex- 
tends for  about  si 
hundred  acres. 
From  the  Crag  tliere 
is  a  lovely  view  over 

the  Policies  and  the  Kilconquhar  Loeh,  which 
is  about  two  miles  round  and  dotted  over 
with  waterfowl  and  idly  floating  swans.  Of 
this  loch  and  of  the  chnrch  at  Kilconquhar 
there  arc  many  witch  stories  extant,  and  there 
is  a  legend  which  tells  how,  on  tine,  frosty 
nights,  when  the  moon  is  shining  brightly,  a 
former  Lord  of  Balcarres,*  who  played  an 
importiwit  part  in  "  the  golden  days,"  may  Iw 
seen  skating  on  tlie  loc-li,  supported  by  two 
stalwart    dragoons.     The.   other  adjacent 


"  AULI>  BOHIN  tiKAY's"  COTTAHK. 

\-i!l;ijfs!  to  the  home  of  tlie  Lindsays  is 
Ooliiisbiii'gii,  called  after  Earl  Colin,  who  is 
amongst  the  slcepei-s  in  the  green  chapel. 

Lady  Anne  Lindsiiy  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  James  Lindsay,  fifth  Karl  of  Balcarres,  her 
mother  being  Aime,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Dalrymple,  of  Oastleton.    She  was  born  in 
1750,  and  m  17i)S  she  married  Andrew 
Barnard,  a  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Limerick. 
He  died  in  18()7,  and  Ljidy  Anne  then  went 
to  live  with  her  sister.  Lady  Hardwicke,  in 
Berkeley  Square,  a 
house  at  which  many 
of  tholcadingliterary 
men  and  women  of 
the  day  used  to  visit. 
In  her  "Memoirs," 
which  commence 
with  her  early  life  at 
Balcan-es,  and  with 
visits  to  that  most 
<|uaint  of  old  ladies, 
her  grandmother, 
Lady  Dalrymple, 
wlio  lived  in  Edin- 
burgh, we  get  some 
\-ery  bright  glimpses 
of  conte mporary 
celebrities.  Nothing 
escaped  the  quick- 
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witted  young  lady,  but  no  one  over  sulTercd 
even  the  most  temporary  discomfort  from 
her  criticism.  These  "Memoirs  "  are  charm- 
ing reading,  for  Liidy  Anne  was  at  (mce  the 
most  sympathetic  and  iciider,  humorims  and 
reflective  of  women.  We  can  think  of  her 
as  a  former  generation  thought  of  one  of  her 
ancestresses  —  Lady  James  Lindsay  —  "A 
noble  dame  that  led  in  all  her  time  good 
life." 

Earl  James  had  eight  boys  and  three  girls, 
so  that  in  his  time  the  rooms  and  corridors  of 
Balcarres  nuist  have  echoed  to  the  mirthful 
sound  of  youthful  voices  ;  altliongh  Lady 
Lindsay  was  somewhat  severe  upon  her 
children,  more  so  than  their  father  liked,  for 
he  was  often  heard  to  say,  *'  Odsfish,  madam  ! 
you  will  break  the  spirits  of  my  young  troop. 
I  will  not  have  it  so."  However,  this  mater- 
nal severity  does  not  appear  to  have  in  any 
way  detracted  from  her  children's  love  or 
respect  for  her,  Lady  Anne  only  rather  sadly 
commenting  on  this  lack  of  tenderness  in  her 
"  Memoirs."  Very  quaintly  she  describes  an 
episode  of  those  youthful  days,  when  they 
all  agreed  to  run  away.  As  this  episode 
introduces  the  name  of  Auid  Robin  Gray,  I 
quote  it  as  she  tells  it:  "As we  conceived  that 
the  tasks  of  languages,  geography,  arithmetic, 
under  which  we  laboured,  were  harder  than 
those  laid  on  the  children  of  Israel,  which 


produced  a  revolt,  Margaret,  who  had  a  taste 
for  pubhc  speaking,  taking  the  lead,  assem- 
bled us  one  day  in  our  favourite  temple  and, 
mounting  the  sacred  fane,  proposed  an  insur- 
rection. She  complained  of  hard  laws  and 
little  play,  and  assured  iis,  if  we  would  be  ruled 
by  her,  that  she  would  carry  us  to  a  family 
where  she  had  once  spent  a  week  after  the 
whooping-cough  very  agreeably  indeed.  She 
was  certain  they  would  receive  us  kindly,  and, 
as  they  had  no  children  of  their  own,  they 
would  make  us  welcome  to  live  with  them, 
which  would  be  much  better  than  the 
'  horrious '  life  we  lived  at  home.  This  being 
the  only  word  in  the  course  of  Margaret's 
life  that  she  was  ever  known  to  slip-slop, 
I  am  glad  to  transmit  it  against  lier  to 
posterity.  The  proposal  was  agreed  to  with 
acclamations  of  joy,  and  we  instantly  set  out 
on  the  journey,  intending,  by  forced  marches, 
to  reach  the  neighbour's  house  that  night,  as 
it  was  but  three  miles  distant,  and  by  the 
side  of  the  sea ;  but  as  we  could  not  think  of 
leaving  little  James  behind,  who  had  not  yet 
got  into  breeches,  it  considerably  retarded  us, 
as  we  had  to  carry  him  by  turns.  Our  flight 
was  discovered  by  old  Robin  Gray,  the  shep- 
herd. '  All  the  young  gentlemen  and  the 
young  ladies,  and  all  the  dogs,  are  run  away, 
my  lady  ! '  A  messenger  being  despatched, 
not  to  negotiate,  but  to  bring  us  back,  nolens 
volens,  the  six  criminals  were  carried  before 
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the  Countess,  who 
declared  tliat  on  this 
occasion  whipping 
wa«  too  good  for  us, 
and  that  we-should 
each  have  a  dose  of 
tincture  of  rliubarb, 
to  teach  us  to  stiiy 
at  home — a  pnuish- 
meiit  ohLSsicaLly  just 
in  its  degrees,  as  the 
eldest,  conseqiiently 
the  most  f^nilty,  had 
the  last  and  most 
offensive  glass  of 
the  bottle." 

Many  such  esca- 
pades did  these 
young  Lindsays  in- 
dulge in,  and  all 
are  told  with  equal 
candour  and  hfe- 
hke  touches.  One  can  see  them  stealing  tarts 
from  the  lionsekceper's  room,  robbing  the 
garden,  and  generally  running  riot  through 
the  silk-panelled  corridors,  even  possessing 
themselves  of  the  contents  of  the  sugar-bowl 
on  the  oak  sideboard  in  the  lovely  Jacobite 
dining-room,  whose  enamelled  and  embla- 
zoned ceiling  is  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of 
the  house.    The  description  of  the  Snnday  is 


delicioiisly  naive,  ending  up  with  :  "  The  rest 
of  the  week  was  devoted  to  acquirements,  as 
I  liave  mentioned  ;  but  aliis  !  our  house  was 
not  merely  a  school  of  acquirements  ;  it  was 
often  a  sort  of  little  Bastille,  in  every  closet 
of  which  was  to  be  found  a  culprit.  Some 
were  sobbing  and  repeating  verbs  ;  others 
eating  their  bread  and  water  ;  some  preparing 
themselves  to  be  whipped ;  and  here  and  there 
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a  fat  little  Ciipid,  who,  having  been  flogf?ed 
by  Venus,  was  enjoying  a  most  enviable  nap." 

The  letter  which  Lady  Aiine  wrote  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  on  the  subject  of  her  famous 
song  gives  its  history,  perhaps,  more  graphic- 
ally than  anyone  else  could.  I  quote  some 
passages  from  it. 

"  'Robin  Gray,'  so  called  from  its  being  the 
name  of  the  old  lierdsnian  at  Balcarrcs,  was 
})orn  soon  after  the  close  of  the  year  1771. 
My  sister  Margaret  had  niaii-ied  and  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  London.  I  was 
melancholy,  and  endeavoured  to  amuse 
mvself  by  attempting  a  few  poetical  trifles. 
Thjre  was  an  ancient  Scotcli  melody  of 
wliich  I  was  passionately  fond.  Sophy 
Johnstone,  who  lived  before  your  day,  used 
to  sing  it  to  us  at  Balcarres.  I  longed  to 
sing  old  Sophy's  air  to  different  words,  and 
to  give  to  its  plaintive  tones  some  little 
history  of  virtuous  distress  in  humble  life 
such  as  might  suit  it.  While  attempting  to 
effect  this  in  my  closet,  I  called  to  my  little 
sister,  now  Lady  Ilardvvicke,  who  was  the  only 
person  near  me,  '  I  have  been  writing  a 
ball^,  my  dear.  I  am  oppressing  my  heroine 
with  many  misfortunes.  I  have  already  sent 
her  Jamie  to  sea,  and  broken  her  father's 
arm,  and  made  her  mother  fall  sick,  and 
given  her  Auld  Robin  Gray  for  a  lover,  but  I 
wish  to  load  her  with  a  fifth  sorrow  in  the 
four  hues,  poor  thing  !  Help  me  to  one,  I 
pray.'  '  Steal  the  cow,  Sister  Anne,'  said 
the  little  Kli/.abeth.  The  cow  was  im- 
mediately lifted  by  rae,  and  the  song 
completed.  Such  was  the  history  of  the 
first  part  of  it.  As  to  the  second,  it  was 
written  many  years  after,  in  compliment  to 
my  dear  old  mother,  who  often  said,  '  Annie, 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  that  unlucky 
business  of  Jeanie  and  Jamie  ended.'  To 
meet  her  wishra  as  far  as  I  could,  the  second 
part  was  written.  It  is  not  so  pleasing  as  the 
first.   The  loves  and  distresses  of  youth  go 


more  to  the  heart  than  the  contritions,  con- 
fessions, and  legacies  of  old  age."  Surely 
never  before  have  the  origin  of  a  ballad  and 
the  birth  of  a  poem  been  more  delightfully 
told.  The  Sophy  Johnstone  alluded  to  was 
an  original  character  of  Amazonian  type 
who  made  up  one  of  the  circle  at  lialcarres. 
"She  came,"  says  Lady  Anne,  "to  spend  a 
few  months  with  my  niotlier  soon  after  her 
marriage,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
speaking  had  bepii  with  hei'  tliirtceii  yeai-s, 
making  Balcarres  her  he;id(|iiarters,  devoting 
herself  to  the  youngest  child,  deserting  him 
when  he  got  into  breeches,  ^nd  regularly 
constant  to  no  one  hut  me." 

Lady  Anne  was  twenty-one  when  she  wrote 
the  immortal  ballad.  She  writes  :  "  I  used 
to  mount  up  to  my  little  closet  in  the  high 
window  staircase,  which  commanded  the  sea, 
the  lake,  the  rock,  the  birds,  the  beach,  and 
with  my  pen  in  my  hand,  and  a  few  envelopes 
of  old  letters — which  too  often  vanished 
afterwards — scribble  away  poetically  and 
in  prose,  till  I  made  myself  an  artificial 
happiness,  w^hich  did  very  y<'<i\\,  pour  passer  le 
temps,  though  far  better  would  my  efforts 
have  been  had  I  had  Margaret's  judgment 
to  correct  them." 

Such  is  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  early  home 
life  of  this  gifted  woman.  In  many  ways 
BalcaiTes  is  the  same  to-day  as  wheu  she 
inhabited  it,  only  amongst  the  treasured  relics 
of  the  present  Lord  Crawford  are  some 
books  of  her  drawings,  interesting  portraits, 
many  of  them  of  men  oF  mark  of  her  day. 
Balcarres  still  retains  its  delicionsiy  old-world 
character,  in  spite  of  modern  additions  and 
glories,  and  coming  through  the  glen  on  a 
serene  summer  evening,  tlie  words  of  the  fair 
daughter  of  the  old  house  seem  strangely 
appropriate — 

AVIien  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld, 

When  the  kye's  come  hame, 

And  a'  the  weary  warld  to  lest  are  gane.  . 


THOMPSON'S  PROGRESS 

By  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE.* 
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I'VE  done  the  best  I  conld  for  both  of 
ns,"  sighed  Hophni  Asquith  from 
tlie  bed,  "  but  in  effect  it  was  very 
little,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  saving  the 
firm.  The  creditors  have  got  everytbing, 
both  of  yours  and  mine,  Tom,  Both  houses 
were  sold  up,  and  the  figures  things  went 
for  were  just  cruel  when  one  remembered 
what  they  cost.  You  see,  Louisa  and  I 
have  come  down  to  living  in  this  little 
chamber-'eight  house,  and  we  don't  even 
keep  a  girl.  Louisa  feels  it  very  much 
having  to  do  without  a  gij'l." 

"Rot!"  said  Tom.  "Louisa  never  so 
much  as  dreamed  of  ever  having  a  servant 
of  her  own  till  she  married  you,  six  years 
ago." 

"  Ah  I  Tom,  you're  single,  and  you  may 
thanls  God  for  it  jusfc  now.   When  the  crash 

came,  and  there  was  I  ill,  the  suffering  was 
horrible.  Wlienever  I  shut  my  eyes,  I 
dreamed  that  I  was  dead  and  that  Louisa 
had  to  go  l)ack  again  to  tlio  mill  to  keej) 
herself  and  the  bairns  from  starving.  But 
it  wasn't  so  bad  as  that.  Some  of  niy  liealth's 
come  back.  I've  found  work  iis  a  book- 
keeper, and  I  can  just  man^e  it  by  staying 
in  bed  Saturday  aftenioons  and  Sundays." 

"  You  poor  old  sick  man  !  If  I'd  got  a 
five-pound  note  in  the  world,  Hophni,  you 
should  have  it ;  but  I  haven't.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  gotdown  to  Charlestown  withojit 
a  nickel  in  my  pocket,  and  no  clothes  worth 
mentioning.  There  was  a  strike  on  the 
quays,  and  a  cotton  steamer  that  was  very 
anxious  to  get  away.  I  signed  on  in  her 
stokehold  for  two  pounds  for  the  ran.  Well, 
two  pounds  won't  buy  a  rig-out  of  clothes." 
They  would  me." 

"Yes,  lad.  You  believe  in  ready-made 
'uns.  I  don't.  I  dress  well.  I  like  it,  and 
it  pays.  But  about  that  two  pounds.  It 
was  all  the  capital  I  had  in  the  world,  and  I 
wanted  to  hang  on  to  it  for  emci'gencies.  So 
I  just  walked  from  Liverpool  to  Bradford, 
and  took  three  days  over  it." 


*  Copyright,  1901,  by  Cutcliffe  Hyne,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


Y  CLOTIUNO  COXTRACT. 

"  And  people  gave  you  enougli,  to  eat  ?  " 

Tom  grinned.  "  I  don't  know  about  the 
giving  ;  but  there  were  woods  that  held 
some  fine  pheasants,  and  I  found  acres  of 
rabbit- warrens.  There  is  some  grand  game 
country,  Hophni,  amongst  all  those  chimneys 
and  mills  between  here  and  Liverpool.  T 
helped  myself  to  wliat  I  wanted,  and  cooked 
it  delicately.  I'd  nearly  shirved  on  their 
infernal,  half-rotten  messes  on  that  cotton 
boat.  It  was  just  lieavenly  being  amongst 
the  game  again,  and  having  decent  victual. 
Some  day,  when  we've  made  another  pile, 
I'll  tramp  through  that  country  again  and 
poach  it  once  more  for  sheer  old  acquaintance 
sake." 

The  pallid,  red-whiskered  Hophni  Asquith 
sighed.  "I  wish  I'd  your  hard,  strong 
health,  Tom,  and  your  faith  for  the  future." 

"Never  does  to  lose  your  pluck." 

"  Y'oii're  aliead  of  nie,  you  see.  You've 
no  one  depending  on  you.  And  besides," 
he  added  with  feeble  pleasantly,  "you've  a 
capital  of  two  pounds  already." 

Tom  rubbed  his  square,  big  jaw  and 
looked  a  trifle  confused.  "I  tramped  into 
Bradford  yesterday,  and  went  to  my  old 
tailor,  and  he  stood  mo  tick  for  some  clothes. 
He  was  a  bit  awkwai"d  at  first.  He  said  I 
owed  him  a  stiffish  bill.  I  pointed  out  to 
hiiu  that  if  I  went  on  in  r^s,  he'd  never 
get  paid  at  all,  but  that  if  I  was  rigged  out 
once  more  as  well  as  his  art  could  contrive, 
he'd  probably  find  everything  settled  up  in 
full  before  the  end  of  the  year.  He  saw  it 
in  that  light,  and  I  got  one  suit  this  morning. 
Then  I  went  round  to  a  broker  in  Leeds 
Rojid,  who  had  bought  a  stuffed  trout  in  a 
glass  c:ise  from  my  house  when  it  was  sold 
up.  I  cabled  you  from  America  about  that 
stuffed  trout,  Hophni." 

"  I  know  you  did.  But  I  hadn't  the 
heart  to  go  to  the  sale  myself,  Tom,  and 
Louisa,  wouldu't,  and  there  was  no  one  else 
T  oon\{\  send.  Besides,  don't  you  think  it 
was  for  the  best  ?  I  know  that  stuffe^l  fish 
carried  associations  with  it.  But  a  lady  like 
Miss  Norreys  is  not  for  you  now,  lad.  The 
Norreys  are  county  people,  and  there  are 
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no  edges  to  their  pride.  Even  when  we 
were  most  successful,  I  don't  think  yon 
would  have  got  her  ;  and  after  compounding 
with  the  creditors  in  the  way  we  have  dotie, 
I'm  sure  she'll  never  look  at  yon  again." 

Tom's  heavy  jaw  hardened.  '*  If  ever 
you  have  a  chance  of  hettin^  on  it,  I  iidvise 
you  not  to  bet  that  way,  or  you'll  lose  your 
money.  We've  had  a  bad  facer  just  now, 
and  you've  lost  your  health,  and  your  nerve 
seems  a  bit  shaken.  Now,  I'm  quite  liealthy, 
and  I  don't  know  that  my  determination  is 
any  weaker  than  it  was  six  months  ago. 
I'm  one  of  those 
chaps  with  the 
knack  of  making 
money,  and  I'm 
going  to  collar  hold 
of  it  i^in — lots  of 
it,  and  soon.  That's 
item  the  first  for 
you  to  remember. 
Item  the  second  is 
that  I'm  going  to 
marry  Mary  Nor- 
reys  ;  and  if  any- 
one gets  between 
me  and  licr,  I  shall 
push  him  out  of 
my  way  somehow. 
I'll  keep  that  coast 
clear  by  gentle 
means,  if  possible, 
and  if  not,  by  other 
means.  But  don't 
yon  make  any  error 
about  my  doing  it. 
She's  as  good  as 
offered  me  a  pro- 
mise, and  I  refused 
to  take  it.  I  prefer 
to  guard  her  in  my 
own  way." 

"  You're  a  bit  of 
a  savage,  Tom." 

"  I'll  be  a  good  savage,  then.  At  present, 
beyond  the  clothes  I'm  wearing,  and  a 
miniature,  the  only  other  possession  I've 
got  is  that  stuffed  trout.  I  went  to  see  the 
broker  who'd  had  it.  He'd  picked  the  thing 
up  for  a  shilling  at  the  sale.  Ye  know  I'm 
a  pretty  good  buyer  as  a  general  thing, 
Hophni  ? " 

"There's  none  smarter  in  Biudford." 

"  I  never  drove  a  weaker  bargain  than 
that  in  my  life.  I  let  the  rascal  see  how 
keen  I  was  on  having  that  stuffed  fish,  and 
he  naturally  clapped  on  the  price.  He  asked 
me  ten  pounds  for  it.    I  told  him  I'd  only 


two,  and  he  bid  me  go  and  raise  the 
balance.  Then  T  got  angry  and  lost  my 
temper  a  bit,  and  he  sudderdy  found  himself 
a  very  frightened  man.  He  took  the  two 
sovereigns  and  1  took  the  case,  and  when  I 
went  out  of  the  shop  lie  was  muttering  a 
good  many  threats  of  setting  the  police  on 
me.  I've  left  the  case  with  Louisa  in  your 
room  downstairs.  I  want  you  to  warehouse 
it  for  me  till  I  get  a  roof  of  my  own  again." 

Now  there  was  no  better  known  man  in 
Bradford  just  then  .than  Mr.  Thomas  Thomp- 
son ;  but  having  once  got  rid  of  him  as  their 


"  '  The  seflor  will  descend.'  " 

must  foruiidable  local  competihn-,  nobody 
was  very  anxious  to  set  him  up  again  as  a 
probable— indeed,  a  certain  rival.  Besides, 
men  who  had  any  money  left,  over  and  above 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  their  own 
concerns,  were  nervously  careful  at  that 
period  of  how  they  employed  it.  The  town 
had  just  passed  through  a  hitter  fimmcial 
crisis  ;  every  business  man  within  its 
boundaries  had  been  badly  hit,  and  the 
snrvivoi-s  were  still  savage  with  their 
wounds. 

But  where  more  Christian  firms  feared  to 
tread,  Messrs.  Hocli8tein,iaaac8  and  Company 
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stepped  ill  with  the  courage  of  their  race. 
Tom  had  a  fluent  knowledge  of  French  and 

Germiin,  \\w\  a  toleral)le  acqiiaiiitatice  witli 
Spanish.  aiiJ  tlieae  ;io(|nireiiicnt.K  were  rare 
amongst  Englishmen  just  then,  if  tliey  had 
also  any  ac({(iaintance  with  tlie  Bradford 
business,  iloreovcr,  Tom  had  a  rcput.ation 
as  a  salesman  which  llochstein  and  Isaacs  had 
learned  to  their  own  cost.  He  had  squeezed 
prices  out  of  tliem  for  the  firm  of  Thompson 
and  Asquith  that  made  them  groau  to  tliink 
about,  and  the  performance  appealed  to  their 
teuderest  sense.  And  lo  1  here  was  this  hard 
bai^iner  himself  on  the  market  I 

Messrs.  Hochstein,  Isaacs  knew  a  sound, 
reliable  article  when  they  saw  it,  and  their 
instinct  for  getting  such  things  at  the 
precise  moment  when  they  were  at  their 
cheapest  had  made  thera  rich  and  powerful. 
They  engagol  Tom  as  one  of  their  Conti- 
nental travellere,  and  Tom  chuckled  at  their 
astuteness  in  screwing  him  down  to  the 
smallest  po^ible  commission  and  salary.  It 
was  seldom  that  he  had  been  so  thoroughly 
the  under  dog  in  a  bargain. 

The  commission  and  salary  had  been  so 
arranged  that  by  hard  work  and  luck  an 
ordinary  man  could  have  made  a  trifle  under 
£300  per  anninu  for  liimself.  Tom  was  no 
ordinary  man.  He  hudoneof  the  keenest  noses 
for  business  then  carried  by  any  Englisiimaii, 
and  he  was  a  born  salesman.  He  started 
earnings  at  the  rate  of  £700  per  year  for  him- 
self, and  sent  Messrs.  Hochstein,  Isasics  into 
ecstasies  over  their  increased  turnover ;  but 
neither  of  these  things  satisfied  him.  He 
was  a  man  with  big  ideas  and  big  ambitions, 
and  (with  view  to  Miss  Norreys)  he  was  in 
a  great  hurry  to  be  rich  again.  Further- 
more, he  was  by  no  means  enamoured  of 
his  iHi-Christian  employers.  When  ho  was 
utilising  his  brain  for  the  making  of  money, 
he  much  preferred  that  it  should  come  to 
the  coffers  of  Mr.  Thomas  Thompson  or  to 
those  of  his  immediate  pai'tner. 

He  travelled  Ffauce  and  (jermany  then 
for  six  months,  finding  brilliant  success,  and 
sending  from  each  stopping-place  some  small 
present  to  the  address  of  Miss  Mary  Korreys 
in  Yorkshire.  He  forwarded  these  anony- 
mously, as  a  salve  to  his  honour  ;  but  he 
was  not  above  hoping  that  the  buly  would 
guess  at  the  sender  and  remember  him 
favourably.  But  at  the  end  of  that  six 
months  he  felt  ho  must  be  up  and  doing. 
He  wrote  to  the  firm  that  he  saw  a  prospect 
of  business  in  Spain.  The  firm  replied  that 
they  had  no  connections  in  that  country,  that 
it  was  in  a  disturbed  condition  just  then, 


and  that  if  Tom  went  there,  it  would  bo  at 
his  own  iHsk — tliey  would  not  guarantee  any 
outlay. 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Toiri  as  he  read  the  lettei'. 
"Yon  know  that  if  I  said  I'm  going,  I  shall 
go,  and  you  think  yon  will  save  expenses. 
You've  been  envious  of  that  .£700  a  year 
I'm  making  for  some  little  time,  and  I  knew 
you'd  be  wanting  to  cut  it  down.  You're  a 
bit  too  keen,  and  when  the  time  comes,  I 
shan't  be  delicate  about  handhng  you.  So 
look  out.  Now  let's  see  when  there's  a 
train  through  Tarascon  for  Port  Bon  and 
Oereb6re." 

Tom  broke  his  journey  at  Cette,  put  in 
half  a  day  there,  and  picked  up  four  small 
orders.  He  caught  the  5.87  next  morning, 
wasted  the  iisual  two  hours  and  a  half  at  tiio 
frontier  stations,  had  his  baggage  very 
minutely  inspected  by  an  official  in  sea  greeu 
cotton  gloves,  and  finally  slid  off  into  the 
Peninsula  at  the  usual  dizzy  rate  of  Spanish 
travel,  which,  on  the  Barcelona  line,  then 
frequently  averted  twelve  miles  to  the  hour, 
including  stops.  He  had  his  second  class 
compartment  to  himself  to  begin  with,  but 
at  San  Miguel,  the  second  station  out,  he 
was  joined  by  the  Customs  inspector  who 
had  so  carefully  examined  his  possessions  at 
Port  Bou.  Tom's  predatory  instincts  came 
to  the  fore  at  once.  He  always  liked  to 
make  something  out  of  everybody,  and  where 
most  people  would  have  ignored  the  green- 
gloved  oifieial  as  uninteresting,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son saw  in  him  a  polishing  block  whereon  to 
burnish  his  deficient  Spanish.  The  new- 
comer on  his  part  was  willing  and  even 
anxious  for  talk,  but  it  appeared  that  ho  was 
from  the  North-Plast  and  spoke  only  Catalan 
Spanisii,  which  is  a  very  different  tongue 
from  the  Castilian  that  Tom  had  picked  up 
from  a  derelict  exile  in  Bradford.  However, 
all  was  grist  to  Tom's  linguistic  mill,  and  so 
away  they  worried  at  a  conversation. 

The  man  with  the  green  gloves  liad  a 
talent  for  curiosity,  to  say  tlie  least  of  him. 
He  wanted  to  know  the  Englishman's  per- 
sonal history  by  the  yard,  and  Tom  blundei-ed 
away  at  it,  working  out  Catalan  phrases,  and 
picking  up  Catalan  words,  which  he  stored 
away  in  that  splendid  memory  of  his  to  make 
money  with  later. 

The  train  crept  along  under  a  blaae  of 
Peninsula  sunlight,  and  at  every  station  the 
two  cloaked  and  cocked-hatted  carabineros 
who  travelled  w^ith  it  got  out  on  to  the 
platform  aud  conferred  with  the  two  other 
local  carabineros  who  came  to  meet  them. 
The  man  ^itli  fef  re^^^^  got  out 
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at  eiicli  of  these  opportunities,  aiid  employed 
Iiinisolf  ill  fieiKliiipf  teie^^rams. 

It  was  not  till  the  ti'iiiii  iiad  crawled  into 
t!ie  (ijteii  cniiiitry,  ])ast  S.m  ('eloiii,  tliiit  these 
tele^a'ams  bore  fruit  ;  hut  after  that  it  was 
nut  long  before  Tom  euiiiiecteii  the  ]iiau  of 
the  green  gloves  with  what  took  place. 

The  dull  rumble  of  the  train  slackened, 
and  then  with  a 
jar  of  brakes  she 
stopped.  *'0h,"8aid 
Tom,  "wiiat  a  line  ! 
\v  hat  engines! 
Water  gone  off  the 
boil  again,  1  sup- 
pose." 

"  I  do  not  under- 
stand." 

"  I  don't  snppose 
you  would.  The 
joke's  a  bit  too 
technical  for  me  to 
put  into  good 
Catalan  at  the  first 
try.  ni  have  an- 
other shot  at  it- — ~ 
Hullo,  amino,  wliy 
get  out  of  the  CiU- 
riage  ?  This  isn't  a 
station — it's  only  a 
stop." 

"I  go  to  see 
what's  wrong." 

"Phew  !"  said 
Tom,  fanning  him- 
self, "  this  is  a  slow 
country.  And  yet 
it  seems  some  of 
them  are  trying  to 
raise  a  revolution. 
1  wonder  they  have 
energy  enough  for 
it."  ■ 

As  though  to 
answer  liira,  the 
door  swung  open 
and  three  rifle- 
barrels  pointed 
through  it  at  vari- 
ous portions  of  Mr. 
Tiiompson's  person. 

There  wore  dirty  men  in  some  vague  kind  of 
uniform  at  the  baek  of  the  rifles,  and  direct- 
ing these  was  the  official  with  the  green 
cotton  gloves  who  had  so  recently  left  the 
carriage.    It  was  he  who  acted  as  spokesman. 

"  The  senor  will  descend." 

Tom  stretched  himself  lazily  against  the 
cushions  of  the  cuiTiage.    "  Wliy  ?  " 


"  Because  there  is  an  order.  The  order 
is  to  take  the  seilor,  alive  or  otherwise." 
The  man  spread  liis  green  jialms.  "The 
choitie  about  that  is  left  entirely  with  the 
Renor." 

"  That  won't  take  me  long  to  decide.  But 
you  will  perhaps  let  mo  suggest  that  there 
are  certain  pains  and  penalties  attached  to 


'"I  will  not  be  ridicitled.' " 

this  kind  of  amusement.  I'm  u  business 
man,  and  my  time  has  value.  Moreover, 
I'm  a  British  subject  with  a  passport 
especially  vised  for  Spain,  and  if  you  aren't 
made  to  pay  up,  I'll  eat  my  hat.  Better 
think  twice  about  it,  my  man.  Tinie'scheap 
here  in  Spain,  juilgiiig  by  the  way  you  waste 
it ;  but  when  yyu  begin      ^wUie  vUp  the 
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time,  and  the  kind  of  Englishman  I  am, 
you'll  find  it  mij^hty  expensive." 

"  Come  but,"  aaid  the  man  with  the  green 
gloves  impassively. 

Tom  stepped  down  to  the  j^round.  The 
heads  of  many  passengers  watched  him  from 
the  train. 

"  Go  over  on  to  the  road." 

Tom.  stepped  down  the  side  of  the  embank- 
ment, climbed  a  wire  fence,  and  stood  on  the 
road.  The  rifle-muzzles  followed  him  faith- 
fully. There  was  ii  cork  wood  at  the  other 
aide  of  the  road  from  which  i)rojectod  more 
rifles,  and  the  sliadows  of  the  wood  snggGsted 
even  further  reiiiforceiiients.  Tiie  passengers 
ill  the  tniin  watched  cm'iously,  hut  without 
demonstration.  The  two  carabineros  who 
were  travelling  on  tlie  train,  presumably  to 
defend  it,  made  no  appearance  whatever,  and 
one  gathered  that  they  were  invratigating 
the  dust  and  the  orange  peel  under  the  seats 
of  their  can'iage. 

Up  to  this,  Tom  had  iuifigined  that  the 
dirty  men  in  the  un-uniform  uniform  were 
the  regular  troops  of  Spain.  But  the  eclipse 
of  the  rarahiaero  escort,  and,  indeed,  the 
holding  up  of  the  train  itself  between  tlie 
stations,  hinted  to  him  that  something  was 
irregular,  and  then  it  flashed  upon  him  that 
one  of  the  usual  revolutionary  parties  was 
disturbing  Spain  just  then,  and  that  these 
assuredly  were  some  of  the  revolutionists. 
The  nmn  in  the  green  gloves,  who  now 
seemed  to  be  leader,  had  certainly  overhauled 
his  baggage  at  Port  Bou  as  a  Customs 
official  of  the  regular  Government,  but  this 
was  easily  explained  as  a  rim  de  guerre. 
The  revolutionists  evidently  wanted  some- 
body, presumably  English,  pretty  badly,  to 
judge  by  the  pains  they  had  taken  to  order 
their  capture,  and  Tom  wondered  who  on 
earth  they  were  mistaking  him  for. 

The  man  in  the  green  gloves  led  the  way, 
Tom  followed,  and  a  long  tail  of  the  scrappy 
uniforms  brought  up  the  rear.  Patches  of 
sunlight  stole  through  the  branches  of  the 
cork  trees  overhead,  and  mottled  the  ferns 
through  whicli  they  marched.  The  engine 
of  the  train  blew  off  steam  behind  them  with 
a  certain  air  of  languid  impatience,  but 
whilst  they  remained  within  earshot  there 
were  no  sounds  which  so  much  as  hinted  that 
the  engine-driver  had  dared  to  move  it.  It 
looked  as  if  a  rearguard  still  remained  in  the 
edge  of  the  cover  to  bold  him  with  their  rifles. 

"I  say,"  said  Tom  to  the  leadi^r,  at  the 
end  of  half  an  hour's  march,  "  is  tliere  any 
order  against  my  being  told  what  all  this 
little  affair's  about  ? " 


"  Yes." 

"  Don't  let  me  try  to  persuaiic  you  to 
break  orders,  then.  [  suppose  that  the 
business  will  come  to  a  head  some  time,  and 
it  will  get  along  quite  comfortably  by  itself 
till  then.  But  don't  let's  w^te  time.  I'm 
here  to  learn.  What  game  is  there  in  these 
covers  ?  " 

*'  Men." 

"  Oh  1  do  leave  shop  alone  for  a  minute. 
Are  there  rabbits,  now  ?  No  pheasants 
have  shown  up  so  far,  so  I  suppose  the  woods 

aren't  preserved  much," 
No  answer. 

"  They  tell  me  there's  good  quail  ground 
outside  Barcelona." 

The  man  with  the  green  gloves  misunder- 
stood the  drift  of  these  questions.  He 
turned  on  his  prisoner  with  sudden  spite. 
"I  will  not  be  ridiculed.  If  you  do  not 
keep  silence,  you  hired  butcher,  I  will  have 
you  gagged  !  " 

"  Now,  why  in  the  name  of  all  that's 
ridiculous  am  I  a  hired  butcher  ?  "  wondered 
Tom.  But  he  Jiiailc  no  further  remarks 
aloud.  He  recognised  tliat  ho  was  in  the 
hands  of  some  very  angiy  and  very 
determined  men,  and  had  no  wish  to  travel 
with  his  jaws  tied  up.  And  presently, 
deciding  that  he  could  do  no  more  with 
this  present  affair  till  further  developments 
arrived  of  themselves,  he  dismissed  Spain 
and  Spanish  revolutionists  entirely  from  his 
mind,  and  turned  his  wits  to  an  improve- 
ment in  combing  machinery  for  the  worsted 
trade,  the  solution  of  which  had  long  been 
simmering  in  his  thoughts.  He  was  ta(;klii)g 
the  much-tried  problem  of  hiiiT  extraction. 

They  stayed  in  the  cork  wood  till  dark  had 
fallen,  and,  during  the  period  of  waiting,  Tom 
was  relieved  of  all  his  money  and  papers, 
and  very  systematically  searched.  Thereafter 
they  found  a  road,  and  a  house,  and  vehicles, 
and  drove  away  through  tlie  night  at  a  rapid 
pace,  gradually  ascending  into  mountains. 
Tom  kept  iiis  bearings  from  the  stars,  and, 
being  a  poacher  by  extraction  and  used  to 
the  (lark,  found  very  little  troulile  in  keeping 
an  exact  map  of  the  journey  in  his  mind 
during  intervals  of  steady  work  on  the 
combing  puzzle. 

By  daybreak  they  arrived  at  the  rebel 
headquarters,  a  village  picturesque  enough 
when  they  first  sighted  it  at  a  distance  and 
lit  by  the  sunrise,  but  very  squalid  and 
odorous  when  their  tired  horses  drew  them 
down  its  cobbled  street.  There  were  uni- 
forms here  in  plenty,  and  most  of  them  were 
suggestive  of  lJftYAD!S.,h£9)V.Jjfi)^!iifc,  originally 
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for  service  in  the  regular  army  of  Spain.  A 
uill,  loan,  yeUow-fafted  man  seemed  to  be  iu 
cdniniatid,  and  T(ini  presently  gathered  that 
lie  was  Colonel  Toroja. 

'J'lic  prisoner  dismissed  comliinfr  machinery 
from  his  mind  when  he  came  in  sight  of 
Teroja.  He  quite  undei-stood  that  he  had 
been  in  danger  before,  hut  it  occurred  to 
him  that  his  danger  had  suddenly  become 
acute.  There  was  a  certain  vicioos  cruelty 
about  Toroja's  face  that  there  waa  no  mis- 
takinfj. 

Colonel  Toroja  sat  himself  before  a  table 
which  was  brought  out  ints  the  village 
street,  took  a  cigarette  from  his  pocket, 
unrolled  it,  and  then  re-rolled  it  with  care. 
He  smoked  half  of  it  through,  and  stared  at 
his  })risoner  with  his  twitching  yellow  face 
without  saying  a  word. 

Tom  stood  before  liim,  with  a  guard  with 
a  rifle  and  fixed  bayonet  on  either  side,  and 
another  in  his  immediate  rear.  He  on  his 
part  also  preserved  silence.  He  was  naturally 
galled  by  Toroja's  silent  insolence,  and  he 
had  it  iu  him  to  have  resented  it  sharply. 
But  he  told  himself  he  was  a  business  man, 
and  his  private  resentments  in  this  as  in  other 
matters  must  give  way  to  his  personal  ad- 
vancement. His  one  object  must  be  to  get 
back  to  business  again  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Wc  have  caught  you,  you  see,"  said 
Toroja  at  last,  "  in  spite  of  all  your  pre- 
cautions." 

"  I  wonder  who  you  think  you  have  got  ?  " 

"  If  you  tell  me  where  the  arms  and 
ammunition  ycni  are  supplying  to  the 
Government  are  to  be  landed,  I  will  let  you 
go  again  iu  a  week's  time.  If  you  refuse, 
you  shall  be  shot  at  sunset." 

"Then  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  I  shall 
be  of  much  use  to  you.  About  yonr  guns, 
or  whatever  they  may  be,  I  know  no  more 
than  the  man  in  the  moon.  And  if  you 
shoot  me,  you  waste  a  cartridge,  and  will 
get  into  trouble.  I  don't  know  how  your 
Spanish  game  laws  run  as  a  whole,  but  I  can 
guarantee  for  you  that  there's  a  close-time 
for  Englishmen  just  now,  and  anybody  who 
shoots  one  out  of  season  will  catch  it  un- 
common hot." 

Colonel  Toroja  took  another  deep  inhala- 
tion from  his  cigarette.  "  If  you  take  that 
attitude,  I  don't  see  that  anything  further 
need  be  said.  The  firing  party  shall  be 
ready  for  you  punctually  at  sunset.  Remove 
the  prisoner." 

"This,"  thought  Tom,  "  is  a  very  ugly 
curtKU'.  r  don't-  know  who  that  yellow- 
faced  brute  thinks  I  am,   but  he  means 


murdering  me  as  sure  as  the  sun's  shining 
now."  "Wait  a  minute,"  he  said.  "Now 
look  here,  Colonel,  that  fellow  witli  tlie  green 
gloves  there  went  tlirougli  my  traps  as 
thoroughly  as  he  knew  how  in  Tort  Bou, 
and  your  other  pickpockets  searched  me 
down  to  the  bone  afterwards.  I'm  T. 
Thompson,  of  Bradford,  and  the  firm  I 
represent  is  Hochstein,  Isaacs  and  Co.,  who 
never  bought  or  sold  a  gun  in  their  life. 
May  I  ask  who  you  mistake  me  for  ? " 

"  I  mistake  you  for  no  one.  Yon  are- 
Mr.  J.  G.  Oroft,  of  Birmingham,  England, 
and  it's  not  the  least  use  trying  to  fall  back 
on  your  disguise.  As  a  disguise  I  will  admit 
it  is  good  ;  your  sample-cases  are  a  clever 
idea  ;  your  papers  as  T.  Thompson  are  per- 
fectly correct.  The  only  thing  is,  we've  had 
you  followed  all  the  way  from  England,  and 
if  you  are  a  wise  man  you  will  recognise  the 
fact  and  give  iu.  We  can't  afford  to  let  the 
Government  have  the  arms  they  have  bought 
from  you.  And  besides,  we  want  them  our- 
selves." 

"  It's  a  pity  you  haven't  got  a  photograph 
of  this  Mr.  Croft,  of  Birmingham.  If  yon 
look,  you'll  find  T.  Thompson  marked  on 
my  handkerchief,  and  on  the  tail  of  my 
shirt." 

"  We  have  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Croft,  of 
Birmingham,"  said  Toroja  drily.  He  pulled 
a  card  from  his  pocket  and  tlirew  it  down  on 
to  the  table,  "  and  if  it  pleases  you  to  see 
how  sure  we  are  that  there  is  no  mistake,  look 
at  it  for  yourself." 

"  By  crumbs  !  "  snapped  Tom,  "  you  don't 
make  out  I'm  as  ugly -look  iuL''  a  brute  as 
that?" 

"  Yours  would  probably  be  called  a  strong 
face,  but  I  shouldn't  describe  it  as  handsome 
myself."  He  tapped  the  card.  "  I'll  admit, 
if  you  like,  that  this  photographer  did  not 
flatter  you,  but  I  don't  think  you  will  deny 
now  that  yon  sat  to  him  for  a  portrait." 

"  I  deny  it  entirely.  That's  no  more  my 
photograph  than  it  is  yours." 

Toroja  twitched  his  yellow  face  and  threw 
away  the  cigarette.  "  Then,  if  that's  your 
attitude,  I  do  not  see  how  you  will  avoid  my 
firing  party  at  sunset.  Remove  the  prisoner." 

Dirty  hands  descended  on  to  his  arms,  and 
Tom  was  turned  to  the  right-about  and  led 
across  the  street  to  the  edge  of  a  wood  which 
rimmed  the  village.  Already  the  morning 
sun  was  beginning  to  make  itself  warm,  and 
the  shade  was  comfortable.  Only  one  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  man  with  the  green  gloves, 
stayed  as  his  escort ;  but  as  tliese  possessed 
severally  rifle  and  revoiv^V^'it^^i^'J^y*'"^'^ 
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"  He  pave  .i  terrilic  undercut  on  tlie  jaiv  to  the  other." 


apiece,  and  Tom  was  unarmed,  and  there 
were  a  hundred  more  men  witbin  thirty 
yards,  they  seemed  to  be  ample  for  then" 

purpose. 

I'rescutly  lirciid  was  brought  by  ti  j)easant 
girl,  with  a  demijohn  of  bhiu-black  wine, 
which  the  two  shared  witli  theii'  jirisoner,  and 
then  all  three  tlirew  themselves  un  the  turf 
and  sought  comfort  in  re-roiled  cigarettes. 

Tom  was  outwardly  calm  and  stolid,  but 
he  owued  to  himself  with  niueh  piainness 
that  he  was  in  an  extremely  dangerous  posi- 
tion. "  Toroja  has  got  it  into  his  head  that 
I'm  J.  G.  Croft,  of  Binuingliam,"  he  an- 
nounced to  himself,  *'  and  I  must  say  the 
pair  of  ns,  aw  far  as  a  jibotograpli  can  show, 
are  remarkal)ly  alike.  I  can't  tell  tales  about 
J.  Cr.  Croft's  rifles,  or  else  I  would,  and  it's 
a  sure  tiling  that  the  Colonel  intends  to  have 
those  gnus,  or  shoot.  There's  no  liumbng 
about  Colonel  Toroja :  he's  got  a  nasty,  yellow, 
vicious  face  on  him,  and  he'd  think  no  more 
of  shooting  me  than  he  would  of  smashing 
a  fly  that  got  in  his  way.  It  strikes  me  very 
f orci  bly  that  I've  got  my  wits  to  depend  on 
to  get  me  out  of  this,  and  if  they  fail,  I  don't 
see  how  Mary  Norrcys  is  going  to  get  the 
husband  I've  intended  for  lier." 

A  man  tiiiuks  liis  lianlest  in  ciises  like 
these,  and  Tom  was  no  dullard,  but  for  long 
enough  not  so  much  as  a  featlter  of  a  plan 


came  to  him.  The  sun  burned  hot  in  a 
cobalt  sky  above,  and  the  tree  shadows 
shortened  and  then  grew  long  again  ;  the 
village  bustled  with  the  affairs  of  an  army  ; 
and  tlie  man  witli  the  green  gloves  and  the 
other  guard  kept  watch  witii  malevolent 
vigilance.  Now  and  then  knots  of  children 
came  and  stared  at  the  man  who  was  to  be 
shot  at  sunset. 

Tom  lay  on  the  tarf,  digghig  at  the  grass 
with  his  fingers,  and  nuitiiring  a  pUiu.  He 
thought  he  saw  how  to  get  a  start,  but  the 
wood  against  which  they  lay  was  small,  and 
lie  would  soon  be  hunted  from  that  if  he 
tried  to  find  cover  there.  The  green-gloved 
)nan  smiled  acidly  as  he  watched  the  prisoner 
stiibbing  his  fingers  into  the  turf.  "Here," 
he  tliought,  ''  was  all  the  bitterness  of  death 
Ixifore  death  had  come." 

But  at  iengtli  Toui's  jilans  matured,  and 
he  ripped  away  the  wad  of  turf  and  held  it 
in  his  left  hand.  Then  before  either  of 
them  in  the  least  anticipated  such  a  move, 
he  clapped  iihe  wet  sod  on  to  the  mouth  of 
the  green-gloved  man  with  his  left  hand, 
whilst  he  gave  a  terrific  undercut  on  the 
jaw  with  liis  riglit  to  the  other  injui.  That 
revolntionist  went  down  without  a  sound,  as 
if  he  liJid  been  poleaxed,  and  before  the 
green-gloved  man  conld  recover  from  his 
surprise  and  get  the  ^sod  away,  from  his 
Hosted  byL»OOgle 
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mouth,  Tom's  heavy  fist  liad  whacked  him 
also,  and  he  too  underwent  eclipse.  Then 
Tom  nipped  up  and  took  to  the  timber. 
Now  the  wood  was,  as  has  been  said, 

'  small,  and  thongh  it  carried  plenty  of  under- 
growth, it  would  not  ooticeal  a  man  for  long, 
if  many  were  hunting  him.  It  was  this 
fact  which  had  kept  Tom  from  making  liis 
bolt  earlier.  Bnt  when  lie  did  start,  it  was 
with  a  very  clear  destination  in  view.  His 
poiicher's  training  served  him  finely  then. 
Hue  and  cry.sprang  up  almost  immediately, 
but  he  went  away  throagli  the  cover,  noise- 
lessly, invisibly,  crouching  ,almo8fc  to  the 
ground,  but  hardly  disturbing  so  much  as  a 
leaf  in  liis  passage.  iSfeither  did  he  leave 
any  tracks.  Pursuing  gamekeepers  had  long 
ago  tsLUght  him  the  necessity  of  sicqiiiring 
the  art  of  going  over  ground  without  leaving 
visible  ti'acks. 

His  aim  was  to  cub  a  circuit  through  the 
wood  and  make  back  almost  to  the  point 
from  which  he  had  started — or,  to  be  more 
exact,  to  get  back  to  tlie  house  from  which 
Colonel  Toroja  liad  come  out  to  examine 
him.  He  had  chosen  this  house,  first  because 
it  was  the  unlikeliest  for  him  to  chose,  and 
secondly,  because  its  lower  storey  was  a  half- 
empty  stable,  and  had  an  nnglazed  window 
port  opening  on  to  the  wood. 

He  climbed  in  through  this  three  minutes 
after  he  had  laid  out  Ids  two  guardians ; 
crept  to  the  top  of  tlie  liiiystuck  which  filled 
one  of  the  stalls,  and  reached  within  eighteen 
inches  of  the  floor  above ;  and  lay  there  as 
still  as  he  knew  how.  Overhead,  Colonel 
Toroja  stumped  about,  dictating  letters  and 
instructions  to  bis  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
between  whiles  cursing  the  fools  who  had  let 
the  prisoner  slip  through  their  fingers ; 
whilst  outside  the  wood  rustled  and  echoed 
\vifch  the  shouts  and  cries  of  men  who  were 
man-hnnting. 

The  troops  would  have  wcEiried  of  their 
employ  after  the  first  time  they  drew  the 
wood  blank,  but  Colonel  Toroja  sparred 
them  on  with  vicious  energy.  He  stood  just 
above  Tom's  head  and  shouted  down  his 
orders  through  the  window.  Dark  was 
falling,  and  it  was  time  the  prisoner  was  shot. 
He  must  be  in  the  wood  sfiiuewhere.  If  he 
had  gone  through  to  the  bare  country -beyond, 
they  would  have  seen  him  at  once.  They 
must  search  and  search  tiU  they  found  him. 
It  was  only  a  question  of  looking  closely 
enough, 

>Vith  the  help  of  his  Chief  of  Staff, 
Colonel  Toroja  was  maturing  the  revolu- 
tionary plan  of  campaign,  and  under  the 


flimsy  floor  boai-ding  Tom  listened  with 
appreciative  interest.  He  had  intended 
leaving  the  place  that  night,  but  a  move  just 
then  was  out  of  the  question.  The  village 
and  the  wood  were  alive  with  soldiery,  and  the 
whole  place  was  lit  with  a  score  of  lavish 
bonfires.  There  was  a  store  of  hort^e-can-ots 
in  the  stable,  and  Tom  dined  off  these,  and 
fingered  the  outside  of  a  miniature  of  Miss 
NoiTeys.  He  was  very  proud  of  the  way  he 
had  contrived  to  hide  this  miniature  when 
the  green-gloved  man  searched  him  and 
annexed  all  he  could  find. 

For  two  more  days  Tom  was  forced  to  lie 
hidden  on  this  haystack,  and  subsist  on  that 
lean  diet  of  raw  carrots,  bub  on  the  succeed- 
ing night  there  was  a  hill  in  the  activity  of 
the  place,  and  lie  managed  to  slip  away.  He 
gained  the  open  country  beyoTul  the  timber, 
and  held  on  his  way  for  the  juilway  line. 
The  stars  were  out,  and  he  had  no  trouble 
about  direction,  and  besides,  he  had  been 
over  the  ground  once,  and  was  far  too  good 
a  poacher  to  forget  any  country  that  he  had 
ever  seen. 

He  had  no  money  to  buy  a  ticket,  and, 
moreover,  he  luid  a  deliaicy  in  letting  his 
whereabouts  be  known.  The  revolutionary 
feeling  was  abroad  ;  he  might  <|uite  likely 
appeal  to  a  rebel  sympathiser  ;  and  he  had 
no  wish  to  get  sent  back  for  a  further  inter- 
view with  Colonel  Toroja.  So  he  boarded 
a  slow-moving  luggage  train  in  the  dark, 
carrying  with  him,  by  way  of  provision,  a 
couple  of  pullets  he  had  collected  and  roasted 
en  route,  and,  under  the  tarpaulin  of  a  grain 
truck,  made  a  safe  entry  into  Barcelona. 

He  went  first  to  the  British  Consul,  and 
gave  that  slow-moving  official  a  warm  half- 
hour  before  in  exasperation  he  finally  left 
hini.  "  1  don't  want  a  war,"  Tom  said, 
"neither  do  I  want  the  kiisurely  consideration 
of  the  Foreign  Ottiec.  Vm  a  business  man, 
and  I  want  cash  damages  for  loss  of  time, 
and  ruffled  feelings,  if  yon  like  to  put  it  that 
way." 

"  I'm  afraid  we  don't  work  on  those  lines 
— Mr. — er — Mr.  Thompson." 

"  I  don't  think  you  know  what  work  is," 
snapped  Tom,  and  left  the  office.  He 
dropiied  the  Consiil  from  his  mind  then,  but 
it  is  cliaracteristic  of  him  that  in  after  years, 
when  he  had  come  to  power  again,  he  did 
much  to  stop  the  practice  of  using  British 
Consulate  abroad  as  dumping-places  for 
gentlemen  who  were  too  incompetent  for  any 
other  employ. 

Tom's  mind  always  travelled  quickly,  and 
he  decided  on  his^eg^g^&j^  he  was 
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shutting  the  Conenl's  door.  He  went  out  of 
the  street,  walked  with  his  quick  stride  down 

the  crowded  Kli!uniil;i,  and  wiLliiii  tlie  next 
two  hours  lie  iiad  dri\'('ii  a  bar^^iiin,  with  ihc 
officer  comniamliiii^  tiie  ti'oops  in  Liie  JJarce- 
lona  district,  thai  was  very  juuch  to  his 
liking. 

"  General,"  he  said,  "  if  you  want  to  squash 
your  rebels  at  one  pinch,  I  can  tell  you  how 
to  do  it.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  number 
of  men  they  have  got,  the  exact  number 


"He  went  away  through  the  ccn-er. 

of  fjuns,  and  eveTythin<^  about  all  their 
supplies,  and  an  accurate  sketfih  of  their 
next  moveuients.  I've  got  these  things  at 
the  risk  of  luy  skin,  and  if  I  were  a  Spaniard, 
I've  no  doul)t  I  should  be  patriotic  and  let 
you  have  theni  for  nothing." 

"  I'm  nob  so  sure  about  that,"  said  the  old 
gentleman. 

"  Being  a  foreigner —one  of  the  shop- 
keepers, as  you  call  us — I  naturally  intend 
to  sell  out  my  goods  at.  full  value." 

"  I  like  you  none  the  worae  for  that,  Se&or 


Thompson.  There  are  only  two  things  I 
should  wish  to  point  out.    One  is,  that  you 

nmst  not  ask  too  liigli  a  price.  We  are  poor 
here  in  Spain,  and  I  liavc  very  little  ready 
money  at  )iiy  disposal.  The  other  point  is 
this  :  I  like  your  face.  Your  niaimer,  senor, 
carries  truth  witli  it.  But  it  is  a  lamenUible 
fact  that  till  a  few  minutes  ago  I  never  had 
the  honour  of  your  acquaintance.  You  see, 
there  is  a  risk  that  you  have — shall  we  say  ? — 
overestimated  the  accuracy  of  your  informa- 
tion." 

"  I  don't  ask  you 
10  buy  a  pig  in  a 
]i(jke.  I  am  not 
,L^oiiig  to  suggest 
that  you  should  pay 
till  you  have  proved 
that  my  rejwrt  is 
accurate.  1  know 
wlicn  I'm  dealing 
with  an  honourable 
man." 

The  old  general 
bowed.  "You  do 
me  an  honour.  lint 
still  there  is  that 
other  thing.  May 
1  hear  your  price  ? 
I'lcase  make  it  low. 
AVe  want  what  you 
have  to  sell,  but 
there  is  u  great 
scarcity  of  ready 
iuoney  here  just 
now." 

"Your  Excel- 
lency, I  don't  want 
a  single  pesetay 

"  Then,  senor,  1 
hope  it  is  not  some- 
thing you  are  going 
to  ask  for  that  I 
cannot  gis'e." 

"On  thecontrary, 
you  will  serve  Spain 
as  well  as  serve  me, 
by  giving  me  what  I  want.    You  are  on  the 
Army  Clothing  Board  ?" 

"  I  am  ;  but  liow  did  you  know  ?  " 
Tom  laughed.    "Oh,  it's  my  business  to 
know  these  things.   And  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  your  present  contractors  ?  " 

"  Now,  that  you  cannot  know.  It  has 
never  been  mentioned  outside  the  Board." 

Tom  laughed  again.  "  Deduction,  then, 
if  you  hke.  I  know  the  price  you  pay,  I 
know  the  firm  that's  got  the  contract,  and 
I've  seen  the  sh^d^^riQjs^^.^  supply. 
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They've  beeu  swludliug  you  right  iuid  left. 
Grive  me  the  contract,  and  I'll  supply  yon  with 
the  same  cloths  (if  you  like  rubbish)  at  20 
per  cent,  reduction,  or  I'll  give  you  real  good 
materials  at  the  same  figure.  I've  got  the 
samples  here  in  Barcelona.  Colonel  Toroja's 
men  didn't  loot  my  sample-cases  wlien  they 
palled  me  out  of  the  train,  and  they  came 
along  all  safely.  You  can  see  the  scuffs  for 
yourself,  or  submit  them  to  your  tailors." 

"But  why  did  you  bring  samples  of  army 
clothing  materials  into  Spain  ? "  asked  the 
old  general,  with  a  shrewd  suspicion. 

"  Oh,  I  hadn't  arranged*  with  Toroja  to 
raid  me,  if  that's  what  you  mean.  But  T 
smelt  out  that  this  contract  would  presently 
be  on  the  market  again,  and  I  intended  to 
capture  it  by  hook  or  by  crook.  I  wasn't 
grateful  to  Colonel  Toroja  when  first  he 
interfered,  but  I  am  now,  because  I  think 
he's  made  the  bnsincss  easy  for  me." 

"  You  English  arc  a  curious  race.  You 
seem  to  do  anything  for  money." 

"  Making  money's  my  trade.  I  want  to 
make  a  lot,  and  I  want  to  make  it  soon, 
because  I'm  just  hungry  to  be  able  to  marry 
someone.  Come  now,  general,  I  think  you 
can  let  me  have  this  contract,  can't  you — 
subject,  of  course,  to  my  iiiforniation  abont 
these  revolutionists  proving  accurate  ?  " 

The  soldier  stroked  his  white  hair.  "  I 
wish  we'd  a  little  more  of  your  keen  Northern 
energy  in  this  country,  seiior.  You  shall 
have  the  contract.  1  suppose,  as  you  are 
a  business  man,  you  would  like  a  word  to 
that  effect  in  writing.  Exci^  me  a  minute 
or  so  whilst  I  get  om^  agreement  down  on 
paper,  and  then  you  shall  give  me  the  in- 
formation you  liave  gathered." 

Tom  left  Barcelona  by  that  night's  express, 
and  raced  home  to  Bradfoi'd  without  a  stop. 
Spain,  lier  army  clothing,  and  her  revolu- 
tionists were  all  out  of  his  mind  for  the 
time  being,  and  he  sought  with  every 
diligence  to  ravel  out  the  secret  of  that 
improvement  in  combing  machinery  which 
had  so  long  eluded  his  grasp.  If  only  he 
he  could  catch  the  idea  for  extracting  those 
burrs  from  the  wool,  what  a  splendid  fortune 
it  would  make  !  But  in  spite  of  his  efforts 
the  puzzle  would  not  reveal  itself  then. 

He  worked  at  this  problem  till  the  train 
set  him  down  in  Bradford,  and  then  dropped 
it,  as  his  habit  was,  and  took  up  again  the 
matter  of  the  Spanish  army  clothing  con- 
tract, and  presently  was  in  the  private  office 
of  Messrs.  Hochstein,  Isaacs  and  Co.  He 
reported  the  result  of  his  interview  with 
them  at  Hophni  Asquith's  later. 


"  *  You  have  been  to  Spain,'  old  Hoch 
said  to  me,  '  and  you  know  that  wi«  against 
our  wishes,  Mr.  Thompson.  We  warned 
you  that  the  country  was  in  a  dangerous 
state,  and  you  liave  only  yourself  to  thank 
for  getting  into  a  mess.  We  have  heard 
all  about  your  trouble  with  Colonel  Toroja.' 
Well,  Hophni,  I  tried  tliem  hard  to  see  if 
they  wouldn't  give  me  my  expenses.  But 
not  a  penny.  '  Then  practically  I  was  not 
in  the  employ  of  your  firm  when  I  was  in 
Spain  ? '  said  I.  '  You  vas  nod,'  said  old 
Hoch.  '  Cerdainly  nod,'  said  Isaacs." 
,    "  Splendid  1 "  said  Hophni. 

"  Well,  it  was  their  own  fault.  They 
shouldn't  have  screwed  me  down  so  luird,  and 
then  I  wouldn't  have  been  so  sharp  with 
them.  As  it  was,  the  contract  was  mine  to 
do  as  I  liked  witii,  and  they  bought  it  from 
me.  They  just  liad  to.  Tkey  knew  that  I 
could  take  it  to  ten  other  firms  who  would 
just  snap  at  such  a  chance." 

"  What  did  you  get,  lad  ? " 

"  Fifteen  thousand  pounds.  Look,  there's 
a  cheque  for  £5,000.  I've  got  the  rest  in 
bills  at  two  and  three  months.  I  could  have 
got  more  if  I'd  have  waited  longer  for  it. 
But  now's  the  time.  We're  getting  older 
every  day,  Hophni,  and  so's  the  world,  and  I 
want  to  have  my  spoon  in  it  again  and  be 
helping  myself.  We've  got  £15,000  as  good 
as  cash  to  start  on  again  to-morrow,  and 
that's  better  than  £20,000  you  have  to  wait 
a  year  for.  We'll  make  that  amount  of 
profit  in  the  twelve  months." 

Hophni  coughed.  "  Then  you'll  give  me  a 
job,  Tom,  "when  you  set  up  again  ?  My 
health's  much  improved." 

"Job  be  hangwi  !  I  foisted  myself  on  you 
as  partner  once  before,  lad,  and  you'll  have 
to  take  me  as  the  same  again.  Now  shut 
your  silly  mouth,  and  don't  thank  me.  It's 
sheer  hard  business.  I  know  how  you  work, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  lose  yon.  Ami  now 
I  want  to  hear  English  news,  and  Bradford 
news.  Louisa,  where's  my  stuffed  trout  that 
I  gave  you  to  take  care  of  ?  " 

"  Upstairs  i'  t'chamber,  Tom." 

"  Is  it,  lass  ?  Thank  you  for  keeping  it. 
I'll  just  go  upstairs  and  wash  my  hands,  if  I 
may,  whilst  you  get  tea  ready." 

Louisa  laughed  at  him  when  he  aime 
down  again.  "  Tom,  I  believe  yon  say 
your  prayers  to  that  silly  old  fish.  I  won- 
der what  Miss  Norreys  would  say  if  she 
knew  ?  " 

Tom  scratched  his  square  chin.  "Well, 

lass,  perhaps  I  may  tell  yon  some  day.  Or 

perhaps  she  will."  C' i^r^f^\r> 
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One  of  the  competitors  decidat  to  finish  alime. 


THE    BRITISH    OFFICER    AT  PLAY. 

By  Herbert  Pratt. 


OF  late  tlie  world  has  seen  the  British 
officer  at  worli  in  real  earnest,  for  he 
has  made  it  clear  to  all  that  when  his 
work  is  taken  iu  baud,  it  k  with  an  earuest- 
n^s  and  determination  that  allow  nothing  to 
stand  in  its  way  or  to  interfere  with  its  ac- 
complishment. Nevertheless,  the  world  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  the  qualities  which  are 
possessed  by  the  Knglish  officer  are  not  of 
mushroom  growth,  but,  if  not  exactly  born 
in  him,  are  the  result  of  a  lengthy  educa- 
tional process.  That  he  seldom  has  the 
opportunity  to  make  widely  known  the  stuff 
of  wiiich  he  is  made  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
soldier,  but  luther  of  his  circumstances  ;  his 
energy  is  always  in  evidence  to  those  who 
have  eyes  to  see  all  through  the  piece.  When 
it  cannot  find  expre^ion  in  the  fulfilment  of 
actual  duties,  it  shows  itself  iu  other  and 
widely  different  forms,  but  in  no  way  is  it 
more  strongly  evidenced  than  when  the 
British  officer  is  at  play  ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
which  allows  of  no  contradiction  that  out- 
side the  game  of  war  itself  there  is  nothing 
hke  sport  to  fit  the  soldier  for  his  profession. 
It  provokes  quickness  of  eye,  readiness  of 
decision,  powers  of  observation  and  endur- 
ance, courage  and  determination,  qualities 
which  are  essential  in  the  making  of  a  suc- 
cessful soldier,  and  come  as  second  nature  to 
the  sportsman.  Our  troops  have  always  been 
led  by  men  who  possess  the  iuherent  love  of 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  for  hard  exercise  and 
vigorous  play,  aiid  in  this  respect  have  been 
the  envy  of  other  nations.  Another  fact, 
which  is  also  beyond  dispute,  is  that  English 
soldiers  will  always  more  readily  follow  tbose 
of  their  officers  whom  they  know  to  be  good 
sportsmen  than  those  who  are  not,  however 
learned  they  may  be. 

The  soldier-sportsman  has,  in  the  general 
way,  far  greater  opportunities  than  most  men 
of  enjoying  a  variety  of  sports.  His  field 
of  action  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  widely 
distributed  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  for 
during  that  period  several  of  our  Colonies 
ha\  e  become  self-governing,  and  troops  are 
no  longer  sent  to  them  from  home  ;  but  the 
area  is  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  of  tlie  pur- 
suit of  many  different  forms  of  sport,  and  the 
military  man  on  service  abroad  is  not  slow  iu 
seeking  to  cover  the  ground.  For  big  game 
he  has  many  of  the  forests  of  India  and 
Burma  at  disposal.  In  the  .Straits  Settle- 
ments, on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa- — and  in 
South  Africa  also,  until  he  took  to  pursuing 
another  kind  of  quarry — the  British  officer 
can  seek  for  big  game  ;  whilst  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  portions  of 
the  "little  Britisii  Army  which  goes  sach  a 
long,  long  way  "  are  to  be  found,  sport  of 
one  or  another  kind,  more  or  leas  exciting,  is 
enjoyed. 

One  of  the  sports  to  which  the  Euglish 
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cavalry  officer  whose  regiment  is  sent  to 
India  invariably  falls  a  victim  is  poio,  and 
when  once  attacked  he  is  quite  unable  to  free 
himself  from  the  infatuation,  but  carries  it 
with  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  passes  on 
the  enthusiasm  to  those  of  his  friends  who 


are  lovers  of  liorseflcs!).  Ami  there 
is  little  wondei',  for  t!ie  gaiiK;  is  a 
powerfally  attractive  one  in  every 
way.  With  many  sports,  nnless  a  real 
understanding  an<^  mastery  of  tliem 
are  obtained  in  early  youth,  no  amount 
of  patient  practice  in  later  life  will 
recover  the  lost  ground.  But  polo  is 
different.  Not  only  can  it  be  learnt 
quickly,  but  the  pupil  may  become 
an  expert  at  an  age  when  proficiency 
and  success  in  other  games  arc  out 
of  the  question.  This  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Britisli 
officer  takes  so  readiiy  to  the  I-Iastern 
game.  To  him  it  is  a  change  from 
tlie  sports  of  his  youth,  and  with  this 
added  zest  of  novelty  he  speedily 
masters  the  game  and  proves  himself 
no  unworthy  match  for  the  natives, 
whose  national  pastime  it  is.  On 
their  return  to  England  the  various 
regiments  continue  to  play  polo  and 
to  oppose  one  another.  The  luter- 
llegiuiental  Tonrnament,  the  greatest 
event  of  the  year  in  English  polo 
circles,  provokes  considerable  interest 
throughout  the  social  world,  and 
fashionable  crowds  flock  to  the  match  ground. 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  always  takes 
an  interest  in  the  matches,  and  has  frequently 
presented  the  Cup  to  the  victorious  team. 
Polo  in  Indian  military  circles  is  probably 
the  most  highly  favoured  of  any  pastime. 


A  OBOUP  or  BBATBKS  WITH  DBAD   TIQRE8S.  / — ^  T 
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Second  only  to  polo  in 
tilt;  eyes   of   tlie  sporting 
officer  in  India  is  pig-stick- 
ing.     In  this  spint  Lord 
Koberts  aiid  his  over-to-be- 
iamented  and  valiant  son 
were  experts.  Whenever 
the  opportunity  presented 
itself,  tlie  hero  of  Kandahar 
would  put  on  one  side  the 
sterner  duties   of   life  to 
acce])t  an  invitation  to  visit 
the  forests  of  some  friendly 
maharaja,  and  would  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  spoj't 
with  all  the  zest  of  his 
energetic  character.     In  the  estiniatioii  of 
some  sportsmen  there  y?,  noihing   Lo  he 
compared  to  hunt- 
ing the  wild  hofj 
on  horseback  with 
spear  in  hand,  for 
it  possesses  that 
element  of  danger 
which  adds 
piquancy  to  the 
sport.     Tiie  de- 
fender of  ]\Iafe- 
king,  who  is  both 
a  sportsman  and 
a  soldier,  places  a 
high  value  upon 
the  sport.  He 
says  that,  "  taken 
as  a  whole,  pig- 
sticking is  one  of 
the  best,  if  not 

the  best,  of  all  the  wild  sports  of  the  world. 
In  addition  to  its  intrinsic  merits  iis  an 
exciting  diversion,  it  develops  in  a  man,  to  a 
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greater  extent  than  any  other  practice,  good 

riding,  a  quick  eye,  use  of  weapon,  eye  for 

country,  wood- 
craft, and  pluck 
and  determina- 
tion, and  it  gives 
him  healthy  occu- 
pation and  exer- 
cise in  a  trying 
climate." 

Another  sport 
much  favoured  by 
British  officers  is 
horse-racing,  and 
more  particularlj 
steeplechasing. 
Wherever  an 
English  regiment 
is  quartered, 
whether  at  home 
or  on  a  foreign 
station,  a  natural  rivalry  as  to  the  merits  of 
their  horses  springs  up  between  the  officers. 
Tlie  ordy  way  of  settling  disputes  is  for  the 
contestants  to  try  conclu- 
sions over  a  suitable  course. 
Many  of  these  efforts  are 
of  a  more  or  less  amateur 
nature,  and  the  horsemen 
are  of  comparatively  little 
worth  when  in  the  saddle 
by  the  side  of  professional 
jockeys  ;  but,  on  the  other 
IuiikI,  iJiere  have  been  and 
are  nuniei'ons  military  riders 
who  could  and  would  show 
to  advantage  in  the  beat 
of  company.     The  Grand 
National,  the  Blue  Ribbon 
of  the  Chase,  as  it  is  called, 
has  several  times  been  won 
by  a  Service  jockey  in  the 
face  of  the  best  professional 
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Lieut.  Sprott. 


Major  Eastwood,  lilh  iMuixri. 
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talent  England  could  produce.    Next  to  the 

great  Tjver]HK)l  fixture,  which  is  the  classic 
of  steeplechasing,  the  greatest  ambition  of 
every  soldier-horseman  is  to  win  the  "Grand 
Military"  at  Sandown  Park.  A  fine  body 
of  horses  and  riders,  as  a  rule,  canter  to  the 
post  to  decide  the  ^roat  event  of  the  year 
in  military  racing  circles ;  and  there  are 
other  military  steeplechase  fixtures,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  which  also  produce 
much  healthy  rivalry  that  is  beneficial  all 
round. 

To  return  to  India  and  big  game.  No 
sportsman  worthy  of  the  name,  while  with 
his  regiment  in  India,  fails  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  to  go  tiger- hunting  that 
frequently  come  in  his  way.  If  pig-sticking 
is  an  exciting  sport,  it  can  be  imagined  that 
a  tiger-hunt  raises  the  blood  to  boiling  point. 
Think  of  the  nervous  tension  of  the  sports- 


man wlio  sit.s  in  an  eiephant- 
howdah  awaiting  the  time 
when  the  shikari  elephants 
shall  draw  the  cordon  round 
the  quariy  more  tightly  ;  or 
think  of  him  as  one  of  the 
guns  perched  in  a  tree,  noc 
knowing  from  one  moment 
to  another  whether  the  en- 
raged tiger,  roused  from  his 
lair  by  native  beaters,  will 
make  a  dash  his  way,  giving 
him  chance  to  get  a  shot 
home,  and  you  will  appreciate 
the  intoxicating  pleasure  pro- 
duced by  hunting  the  man- 
eater.  But  a  tiger  is  not  the 
only  possible  item  in  the  bag. 
By  way  of  variety,  occasion- 
ally bears  and  dholes  (or 
jungle-hounds),  to  say  noth- 
ing of  lesser  game,  fall  to  the 
gun  of  the  soldier -sportsman 
on  a  shooting  trip.  This 
latter  animal  is  a  scarce  and 
interesting  creature,  seldom 
killed  in  India ;  it  has  been 
made  famous  by  Rudyard 
Kipling  as  "  the  red  dog,  lord 
of  the  jungle,  fearless,  re- 
morseless, tireless,"  whose 
invading  pack  is  destroyed 
ultimately,  not  by  other  beasts, 
but  by  "  the  clotted  milKons 
of  the  sleeping  bees." 

Until  recent  years,  curi- 
ously enough,  in  India,  where 
much  fishing  is  to  be  had, 
anghng  received  scant  atten- 
tion from  sportsmen.  But  lately  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  many  of  the  rivers  of 
India  contain  game  fish  which,  if  not  equal 
to  the  lordly  salmon,  are  excellent  substi- 
tutes. The  result  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  clubs  and  the  protection 
of  the  fish.  The  principal  sporting  fish  in 
India  is  the  mahseer,  and  its  mad  rush  when 
hooked  creates  much  of  the  excitement  given 
by  a  game  fish  in  a  Scotch  river. 

The  British  officer  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  more  dangerous  and  out-of- 
the-way  forms  of  sport,  but  participates  in 
aU  the  games  in  which  his  civilian  friends 
take  part.  At  times  his  powers  outshine 
theirs.  As  an  example,  mention  need  only 
be  inado  of  Major  K.  M.  Poore,  wiio  in  the 
season  of  1899  headed  the  cricket  averages 
M  ith  the  remarkable  total  of  1,.551  runs 
for  twenty-one  innings,  making  the  enor- 
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inous  {iveraj^;(i  (if 
91-28.  Thegalliuit 
soldier-cricketur 
learnt  most  of  his 
cricket  when  in 
India,  where  so 
many  of  his  com- 
panions -  ill  -  arms 
perfect  tlicmselves 
in  tlie  games  of 
tlieir  youth  ;  bnt  it 
was  wlien  liis  regi- 
ment removed  to 
Sonth  Africa  a  few 
years  back,  and  he 
played  for  several 
of  the  teams  that 
opposed  the  com- 
bination taken  to 
the  Cape  by  Lord 
Hawke,  that  the 
name  of  the  sub- 
sequent Hampshire  amateur  l)ecame  known 
to  the  crieket-Ioving  pubb'c.  Major  l*oore"R 
case  is  perhaps  an  unusual  one,  ljut  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  on  the  regimental 
cricket-grounds  of  many  of  our  foreign 
stations,  as  well  sis  at  home,  play  of  a  very 
high  order  may  be  seen.     Undoubtedly  it 
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is  only  due  to  the  exigencies  of  their  regi- 
mental eareer  that  militiiry  men  are  not 
more  generally  to  the  front  in  the  national 
game  than  is  the  case  at  present. 

If  cricket  claims  a  soldier  for  a  champion 
bat,  golf  until  recently  had  as  its  amateur 
champion  an  officer  whose  success  on  the 
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green  was  only  equalled  by  liis  daring  in  the 
field.  In  the  late  Lieut.  E.  G.  Tait,  who 
fell  while  defending  a  koj^e  at  Koodoosberg, 
Scotland  had  a  player  of  whom  she  had  good 
reason  to  be  proud.  Every  ofiicer  cannot 
be  at  the  top  of  the  tree  in  a  particular 
pastime,  but  many  may  occupy  lower  rungs 
in  the  ladder  of  success,  whilst  others  may 
eitjoy  a  quiet  game  without  laying  claim  to 
any  marked  skill.  Tlitis  it  is  that  in  most 
placcH  where  British  regiments  are  sUitioned, 
its  officers  either  find  or  extemporise  links, 
upon  which  many  pleasant  hours  are  passed. 

To  take  another  of  the  bloodless  pastimes 
in  which  soldiers  indulge,  wlio  shall  say  that 
the  officer  cannot  hold  his  own  in  the 
racket-court  with  the  best  that  England  can 
sliow  ?  Those  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to 
watch  the  Army  Rackets  Championship  at 
Prince's  Club  know  full  well  the  skill  of  the 


competing  teams.  On  account  of  the  war, 
many  Ser\"ice  fixtures  lately  have  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  same  reason  will  rob  number- 
less other  sports  of  much  of  their  interest, 
since  the  Army  officer  takes  his  full  share  in 
the  games  and  sports  of  his  country  in  which 
skill  of  hand  and  eye  and  power  of  body  and 
mind  are  required. 

There  are  many,  very  many,  otiier 
pastimes  in  which  the  British  officer  engages 
from  time  to  time.  But  this  only  proves 
tliat,  both  in  work  and  play,  those  wlio  lead 
our  soldiers,  from  the  youngest  subaltern  to 
the  oldest  general,  are  both  enthusiastic  and 
indomitably  determined.  Surely  this  trait 
in  the  national  character  is  what  has  placed 
England  where  she  is !  And  so  long  as  the 
flower  of  her  Army  retain  their  reputation  as 
vigorous  sportsmen,  so  long  will  she  remain  in 
the  forefront  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 


UOINU  TO  THE  I'UST  TOil  THE  UltANI>  MILITAIIY  UOLU  GUI'  AT  SAXDOWN. 
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By  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT.* 


And  yet,  lady, 
T  could  say  something,  durst  T. 

"Thomas  Hkywood 


,  O  little  hard- 
ship is  it  to 
be  ill  at  any 
time,  but 
doubly 
hard  in  the 
Rpring-time 
of  the  year 
and  the 
fulness  of 
y  o  u  t  h  . 
p]lizHl)etli 
was  only 
one  -  and  - 
twenty.  She 
had  come  to 
Ijoudon,  if 
H  ammer- 
smith  can 
be  called 
London,  to 
:i  e  e  its 
sights,  and 
was  iinalile 
to  leave  the 
house.  Xt  was  not  that  illness  had  snddenly 
overmastered  her ;  she  had  been  ailing  for 
some  time  without  understanding  bow  im- 
portant it  was  that  her  illness  should  be 
attended  to.  Not  until  she  came  to  Hammer- 
smith to  stay  with  an  aunt  who  waa  a 
doctor's  widow  did  she  come  within  range 
of  anyone  ..'ho  recognised  the  necessity  of 
putting  her  at  once  nnder  medical  care. 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  possessed  of  a  zeal  for 
promoting  the  well'iire  of  other  people's 
bodies.  She  knew  something  of  medicine— 
was  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  leading 
doctors— and  it  was  a  principle  of  hers  that 
it  was  always  better  to  go  to  the  very  best 
of  them ;  so  when  she  discovered  that 
Elizabeth  was  suffering  so  much  from  her 
foot  that  each  step  she  took  was  rapidly 
becoming   a  torture,  she   instantly  said, 
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"  Colvin  must  be  sent  for  !  "  Even  Eliza- 
beth had  heard  of  "  Colvin,"  and  was  afraid 
that  lie  would  be  an  expensive  doctor. 

"  And  if  he  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Paimer,  "  he 
is  worth  five  times  as  much  as  any  of  the 
others.  But  I  know  all  about  doctor  and 
will  see  if  something  can't  be  ananged." 

He  came.  Elizabeth  had  Iieen  lying  on 
t!ie  sofa  in  dread  of  him  all  the  morning. 
Abont  four  o'clock  she  saw  a  middle-sized, 
middle-aged,  good-looking  man  walk  briskly 
np  the  gravel-waik  of  her  aunt's  little  garden, 
iieard  him  deal  a  decisive  knock  at  the  house 
door,  and  then  with  incredible  rapidity  he 
was  standing  before  her  in  the  drawing-room, 
though  the  stairs  at  Victoria  l^awii  were  long 
and  steep.  He  bowed  to  Mra.  Palmer  and 
said,  "  This,  I  presume,  is  the  young  lady 
about  whom  you  wrote.  May  I  see  the 
foot  ?  " 

Tie  did  see  it,  and  tlien  he  took  Mrs.  Palmer 
into  the  back  drawing-room  and  said,  "The 
foot  must  be  operated  on — it  is  absolutely 
necessary." 

■'  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !  "  she  said.  "  I  am 
so  sorry  !  She  is  one  of  a  large  family,  and 
au  operation  is  a  costly  thing.  Sometimes, 
doctor — sometimes,  when  a  patient  who  is  not 
well  off  is  in  question,  medical  men  reduce 
their  fees  a  little — at  least,  my  husband  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  often  reduce  them.  If  I  am 
to  do  this,  I  will  gladly  reduce  mine.  I  will 
do  it  for  twenty  pounds,  only,  of  course,  I 
could  not  attend  the  ease.  I  will  come  once 
after  the  operation  to  see  if  all  is  going  on 
right." 

Mrs.  Palmer  bowed  her  head.  She  was 
not  strong,  and  the  thonght  of  an  operation 
in  her  house  overwhelmed  her.  He  took  out 
his  note-book  and  wrote,  "  Victoria  Lawn, 
Hammersmith";  then  he  said,  "Shall  I  say 
four  o'clock,  April  29th  ?  " 

They  returned  to  Elizabeth  and  told  her 
what  lay  before  her.  She  turned  as  white  as 
a  sheet. 

"You  will  have  chloroform,  darling,"  said 
her  aunt.      "  You  woii!t  feel  anything — 
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Mr.  Colvin  is  so  clever  !  It  will  be  done 
hei  e,  so  I  can  look  after  you." 

But  Elizabeth  turned  to  Mr.  Oolviu  and 
said,  "  If  I  get  lodgings  somewhere  nearer  to 
you,  tliis  can  still  bo  done  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course.  It  can  be  done  any- 
where." He  pciforniod  so  many  operations 
tliat  they  were  ordinary  matters  to  him,  and 
tliis  was  a  simple  one  and  perfectly  certain 
to  be  a  complete  success. 

"  Then  it  must  not  be  done  here-'-my  aunt 
is  not  well  enough — -I  will  have  lodgings." 

"  The  young  liidy  is  right,"  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Palmer.  "  It  is  better  that  it  should  be 
done  elsewhere." 

It  was  80  arranged,  and  a  retired  servant, 
whose  only  fault  was  that  she  was  old  and 
rather  deaf,  was  sent  with  Elizabeth  to 
Palmerston  Square,  wliere  the  operation  was 
performed,  Mr.  Colvin  was  interested  in 
her,  for  she  bore  it  courajreously.  He  came 
twice  the  first  day,  and  once  on  the  second 
and  third — increased  comfort  always  fol- 
lowed his  visits.  On  the  fourth  day  Mrs. 
Palmer  came. 

"  Colvin  has  taken  his  leave,  I  suppose  ? 
He  promised  to  send  a  good  man  to  take 
charge  of  you,  and  I  wrote  to  remind  him." 

"  But  he  is  still  coming  himself — to-morrow 
will  be  his  last  day,  I  fancy." 

"  Probably.  Of  course,  you  know  what  a 
great  man  he  is.  The  least  operation  he  per- 
forms brings  him  in  a  hundred  gniiieas,  and 
if  he  goes  into  the  country  it's  more.  He 
does  none  of  this  ordinaiy  doctor's  work." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Klizabetb,  but  at  that 
moment  he  came.  Mrs.  Palmer  retreated 
to  the  sitting-room,  intending  to  see  him 
alone  afterwards. 

"  She  is  not  so  well  to-day,"  he  said,  when 
he  had  seen  Elizabeth. 

"  Poor,  dear  child  !  But  you  will  put  her 
in  f^ood  hands,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer, 
accompanying  him  to  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
for  he  seemed  in  a  hurry.  "This  is  your  last 
visit,  isn't  it  ?  " 

He  looked  as  if  the  idea  had  not  occurred 
to  him.  "  Last  visit  ?  Well,  I  suppose  it 
is ;  but  no,  she  is  not  so  well  to-day — I  must 
see  her  over  this." 

"  How  kind  you  are  !  " 

He  was  downstairs  already,  and  she  was 
cheated  of  her  conversation  with  him.  He 
bounded  up  again  the  next  moment  to  say, 
"  I  must  be  sent  for  if  she  has  a  shivering 
fit." 

He  must  have  foreseen  that  tliis  was 
coming,  for  that  very  evening  a  messenger 
had  to  be  despatched  for  hun.    It  was  ten 


when  he  <ame.  He  went  into  the  bedroom, 
which  was  lighted  only  by  a  long  ray  which 
came  through  the  half-open  folding-doors  ; 
he  took  Elizabeth's  hand.  It  lay  as  passively 
in  his  as  if  that  were  its  place.  She  thought 
notliing  of  liini — nothing  of  leaving  her 
hand  so  long  in  his  ;  she  w^as  weighed  down 
by  illness ;  but  gradually,  through  all  her  pain 
and  weakness,  she  felt  as  if  his  pi'esence  were 
bringing  her  comfort,  and  the  touch  of  his 
hand  strength.  "  My  child,"  he  said,  "  you 
are  ill,"  then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Coates,  he  said, 
"  I  want  a  candle." 

While  he  was  givii^  her  some  medicine 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  she  said — 

"  I  don't  want  Mrs.  Palmer  to  be  told 
about  this — it  would  make  her  so  anxious  I  " 

"  Someone  should  be  with  you  ;  have  you 
no  sister  ?  " 

"None  who  could  come.  But  just  now  I 
am  too  ill  to  care  anything  about  auybody." 

Then  her  words  seemed  ungracious,  and 
she  said  uneasily,  "  I  seein  rude,  I  am  afraid, 
but  I  am  so  grateful  to  you." 

"Not  rude  at  all  —  very  good  and 
patient." 

"  She  will  he  better  in  the  morning,"  he 
said  to  Mrs.  Coates. 

"Good  night,"  said  Elizabf^th,  holding  out 
her  hand,  which  once  more  lay  a  moment 
or  two  longer  than  was  necessary  in  her 
surgeon's. 

"  Better  in  the  morning  ;  and  then  he  will 
hand  me  over  to  the  new  doctor,"  she 
thought  languidly.  "I  don't  think  I  shall 
like  it." 

"  He  is  a  kind,  feeling-hearted  man  I " 
exclaimed  Mrs,  Coates.  "  They  are  not  all 
like  that." 

She  was  a  little  better  next  day.  He  came 
earlier.    She  looked  at  him  almost  anxiously 

to  discover  if  he  were  going  to  say,  Now 
that  I  have  seen  you  over  the  worst  of  it,  I 
shall  bid  you  good-bye,  and  Mr.  Black,  or 
Mr.  White,  or  Mr.  Brown,  will  attend  you 
until  you  are  sufficiently  recovered  to  return 
to  Hamniersniith." 

But  he  said  nothing  about  taking  leave 
that  day,  nor  the  next,  either,  and  talked 
of  various  interesting  matters  which  had 
hitherto  been  out  of  poor  Elizabeth's  ken. 
How  ignorant  she  felt,  how  country-bred  ! 
and  yet  how'  proud  to  know  that  a  man  with 
a  great  name  in  the  world — a  man  who  could 
enjoy  any  society,  and  have  his  pick  of  any 
amusement  that  London  has  to  offer — should 
care  to  suiy  with  her !  for  the  grave  surgeon 
had  now  unbent,  and  was  like  a  charming 
young  uncle,  with  fund8->of  deliffhtful  con- 
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versatioii  which  lie  ilid  not  disdain  to  pour  suddenly  borne  in  on  lier  tbat  she  was  an 

forth  for  lii;r   (kileciation.      S!ie  was  nn-  inijiostor.    She  waw  mow  scarcely  ill  at  all— at 

doubtedly  flattiM-ed  liy  tliis — he  tliou^'ht  her  Iciist,  she  jiersnaded  herself  so--and  yet  she 

worthy  to  partake  of  the  stores  of  his  mind  !  had  lirougiit  this  pooi',  dear  lady  all  the  way 

Never  had  s!ie  been  so  proud  and  happy  in  from  Hammersmith  to  see  her.  "Aunt, 

her  life  !   He  seemed  happy,  too,  and  tltongh  she  exclaimed,  almost  with   tears,   "  yon 

very  tightly  bound  by  professional  engage-  shouldn't  have  come  here  !    Yon  are  nmch 

ments,  contrived  to  squeeze  fifteen  or  twenty  worse  than  I  am  ;  I  am  well  enough  now  to 

minutes  out  of  every  morning  to  talk  to  her.  come  back  to  you." 


Perhaps  it  flattered  her  more  than  all  else  to 
know  that  she  was  making  him  neglect  his 
duties  a  little. 

One  morning,  when  the  faint  flush  of 
pleasure  which  had  come  into  her  face 
during  his  visit  was  still  there,  Mrs.  Palmer 
arrived.  It  was  a  great  effort  for  her  to 
come  so  far,  but  she  toiled  upstairs  to 
Elizabeth's  room,  and  sank  into  a  chair  look- 
ing much  more  of  an  invalid  than  the  now 
bright-complexioned  girl  in  bed.  For  some 
time  Mrs.  Palmer  was  too  exhausted  to  say 
much,  and  Elizabeth,  after  the  first  words 
of  grateful  thanks,  was  silent,  too,  for  it  was 


"  Is  she,  Ooates  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Palmer. 
"  Is  she  really  ?  " 

Mrs.  Ooates  looked  at  Elizabeth  depre- 
catingly,  for  she  was  going  to  oppose  what 
she  believed  to  be  her  wish,  and  said,  "Ma'am, 
she  is  not !  She  is  better,  but  she  has  had 
shivering  fits  and  erysipelas  once,  and  might 
very  easily  have  them  again,  and  she  can't 
put  her  foot  to  the  ground  yet,  and  it  has  to 
be  dressed  every  day,  and  wlio  is  there  who 
will  do  it  half  so  carefully  as  Mr.  Colvin  ?  " 

'*  Mr.  Colvin  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Palmer. 
"  Bat,  Elizabeth,  I  was  going  to  speak  to 
you  about  him  I    I  can^g^i^^'hy  he 
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goes  on  atteudiuj;  you  so  long.  I  am 
worried  about  it— the  bargain  waa  for  the 
operation,  and  one  visit,  or  perhaps  two ; 
but  he  has  made  at  least  a  dozen.    If  he 

expects  to  lie  pjiid  for  all  that,  we  can't  do  it ; 
and  if  lie  is  coniin<j  for  nothiiifi;,  it  is  too 
mucli  to  accept.  You  haven't  said  mncli 
about  onr  being  poor,  I  liope  ?  He  is  not 
doinfj  it  as  a  eliarity  ?  " 

"Oh,  no  !  I  haven't  said  a  word  of  that 
kind." 

"  Then  I  can't  underatand  it." 

Elizabeth  had  drawn  the  sheet  partly  over 
her  face — it  was  so  bright  with  blushes. 
"  He  is  very  kind  !  "  she  began. 

"  Oh  !  I  know  Colvin's  kind;  he  would 
never  liave  been  your  doctor  if  he  hadn't 
been  tliat,  and  he  is  not  a  youn<^  man,  so  he 
can't  have  taken  any  nonsense  into  liis  head. 
Oil !  don't  look  vexed,  child,  it's  only  my 
being  so  puzzled  makes  me  say  such  things, 
for  I  know  how  absurd  thoy  are ;  he  is  not 
a  man  who  would  ever  let  himself  do 
that." 


'■  For  the  grave  sur- 
geon had  now  unbent," 


"  Ever  let  himself  do 

what  ?  "  asked  Elizabeth, 
now  really  wishful  to  hear 
more. 

Fall  ni  love  with  you,  to  be  sure. 
He  has  mofe  senseand  more  knowledge 
of  what  is  due  to  his  profession." 
"  Due  to  liis  profession " 
"Yes;  don't  you  know  that  it  is  wholly 
contrary  to  professional  etiquette  for  a  doctor 
to  fall  in  love  with  his  patient  ?  It  would 
never  do— it  is  a  thing  that  is  all  but 
unknown.  You  should  have  heai-d  what  my 
poor  dear  husband  said  when  such  a  thing 
happeneil — oh,  you  should  have  lieard  ! 
The  world  has  all  gone  topsy-turvy,  how- 
ever, since  he  died.  I  dare  say  if  you  asked 
any  of  the  young  medical  men  of  the 
present  day  if  there  was  this  feeling  among 
the  profession,  they  would  laugh  in  your 
face  ;  but  Colvin  is  one  of  the  old  school 
and  knows  what's  riglit  and  proper.  He 
can't  be  far  from  sixty." 

Elizabeth  was  astounded.  Mr.  Colvin  was 
so  youthful  in  some  of  his  ways  that  she  had 
imagined  him  to  be  not  more  than  five-and- 
thirty.  But  he  was  not  one  of  the  old 
school,  and  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
(^ven  be  fifty  ! 

"  lt"s  ten  days,  isn't  it?"  said  Mrs.  Palmer, 
"  that  he  has  been  coming  once  a  day,  and 
sometimes  twi(». 
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no  doubt  lit;  does  it  out  of  resptict  for  my 
poor  husband,  wliost;  uauie  must  be  well 
known  to  liim  ;  it's  a  compliment,  but  1 
can't  bear  to  put  myself  under  so  great  an 
obligation.    Will  he  come  this  morning  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  Khzabeth  answered,  and 
then  waited  in  fear  of  wliat  might  be 
coming. 

"  Then  I  shall  thank  him  for  what  he  has 
done,  and  say  that  we  don't  expect  him  to 
come  any  more ;  in  fact,  that  we  shrink  from 
incurring  so  ranch  obligation,  and  would 
much  rather  he  didn't." 

Mr.  Colvin,  however,  was  late  that  day, 
and  Mrs.  J^ahuer  was  unable  to  wait  for  him. 
She  went  home,  leaving  orders  with  Elizabeth 
to  let  him  know  as  (lelicately  as  she  could 
that  the  family  did  not  intend  to  }}ay  him 
more  than  the  sam  which  liad  been  agreed  on. 

But  when  he  came  and  she  saw  him,  she 
knew  she  could  never  say  anything  at  all  like 
what  was  expected  of  her,  and  her  heart  died 
within  her,  for  said  it  must  be. 

"You  are  grave!"  he  exclaimed,  for  he 
missed  the  refreshment  of  her  smile.  She 
could  not  have  smiled  to  save  her  life. 
Vexation  at  having  undertaken  a  task  that 
it  wuri  impossible  to  perform,  and  sheer 
nervousness,  made  her  stumble  on  a  speech 
that  was  entirely  unlike  what  she  had  been 
told  to  utter. 

"  I  ought  to  go  back  to  Hammersmith  to 
look  after  my  aunt." 

"You  are  not  able — she  would  have  to 
look  after  you.  Besides,  your  foot-  still 
requires  a  great  deal  of  attention." 

What  she  then  said,  and  it  w^as  still  more 
unfortunate,  was,  "Couldn't  the  doctor  there 
see  to  it  ?  " 

Of  course  lie  could,  if  you  wish  it.  I 
will  write  to  your  aunt  to  tell  her  what 
arrangements  must  be  made  for  your  return. 
Will  you  finish  this  off,  Mrs.  Coates,  and  I 
will  write  here  and  settle  it  at  once  ?  "  So 
saying,  he  gave  the  end  of  the  bandage  he 
was  putting  on  to  Mrs.  Coates,  and  went  to 
the  next  room. 

Things  had  taken  a  very  different  turn 
from  that  wliieb  P^lizabeth  liad  intended.  She 
was  too  nuieh  overt^ome  to  say  a  word  to 
him,  but  she  ordered  Mrs.  Coates  to  leave 
the  bandage  and  go  into  the  next  room  to 
find  him  some  wi'iting-materials,  and  soon 
heard  the  crackling  of  bis  pen  as  it  sped 
over  the  paper,  writing  the  words  which 
would  part  her  from  him  and  all  that  she 
most  cared  for.  What  had  she  done  ?  Wild 
wishes  coursed  through  her  mind — if  she 
could  but  tear  off  all  those  layers  of  bandage 


and  twist  her  foot,  or  double  it  up,  or  open 
the  wound,  or  do  anything  that  would  oblige 
her  to  stay  where  she  was,  if  only  for  a  few 
days  longer ! 

"  It  is  written,"  he  sjiid,  coming  back,  and 
once  more  looking  the  staid,  middle-aged, 
cut-and-dry  professional  gentleman  he  had 
been  when  she  first  saw  him.  He  laid  the 
letter  down  on  the  bed  beside  her,  and  no 
feeling  of  any  sort  was  to  be  detected  in  his 
face  or  manner,  unless  it  were  a  kind  of  far- 
away regret  in  his  eyes. 

"I  see  it  i.s,"  she  said,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"My  child!  my  child!"  he  exclaimed, 
touched  by  tlie  sight  hi  a  moment.  "  Don't 
do  that  1  "  He  came  a  step  nearer  as  if  to 
take  her  hand,  and  then  drew  back  stiffly 
and  folded  his  arras  together  across  his 
breast  as  if  to  keep  them  back  from  doing 
wrong.  She  had  already  observed  that,  great 
as  was  the  strength  of  his  emotional  nature, 
his  power  of  self-restraint  was  even  greater. 

She  was  not  going  to  cry— she  was  deter- 
mined she  wonld  not,  and  hastily  wiped  away 
lier  tearhi.    "  When  am  I  to  go   "  she  asked. 

"  You  speak  as  if  it  were  ray  doii^  !  It 
mm  your  own  wish," 

"  Wish  ?  1  have  no  such  wish,  i — I  only 
thought  i  was  using  up  too  ranch  of  your 
valuable  time,"  and  again  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

"  Child,  you  talk  of  using  up  my  time,  but 
coming  here  is  the  only  pleasure  of  my  life  ! 
You  are  the  only  woman  I  have  ever  in  my 
life  gone  to  see  because  I  wanted  to  see  her. 
Think  yourself  what  it  must  be  to  a  dull  old 
fellow  like  me  to  corae  here  every  morning 
and  see  you,  instesid  of  having  to  go  from 
house  to  liouse  to  visit  people  whom  I  simply 
regard  as  cases." 

"  1  thought  your  patients  came  to  you," 
she  remarked  awkwardly ;  his  words  em- 
barrassed her,  and  she  did  not  know  what  to 
say. 

"  So  they  do,  but  I  go  to  see  one  or  two  of 
them  early  in  the  morning.  1  must  go  home 
now— there  will  be  a  whole  roomful  waiting 
for  me  by  this  time." 

He  was  going.  "And  the  letter?"  she 
said,  when  he  had  made  a  few  steps  towards 
the  door. 

"  Yes,  the  letter,"  he  said,  coming  hack. 

"  Is  it  rmlly  to  go  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  not  post  it  for  a 
few  days  m(n'e.  1  would  rather  see  you 
nearer  to  being  able  to  go  about  like  other 
people.  1  thought  you  wanted  to  get  away 
at  once." 

Her  answer       a  look  that  almost  showed 
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affection.  His  face  changed.  He  stepped 
nearer,  but  a  oliill  suddenly  came  over  him 
and  he  left.  She  lay  kissing  his  letter.  It 
had  all  but  parted  her  from  him  then — it 
would  part  her  very  soon. 

#  #  *  «  * 

It  was  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  "  Good- 
bye" was  to  l)e  said,  but  now  she  was  im- 
uieasnrabty  nearer  to  liim  than  she  had  been 
before.  This  day  he  had  talked  to  her  of  his 
mother,  of  bis  coming  to  London  as  a 
strugijlin*^  yontli,  of  the  work  he  had  then 
had  to  do,  and  of  his  friends.  He  hjid  asked 
her  al>out  her  own  liome  and  her  daily  life. 

"  JS'ow  you  Jimst  tell  me'  all  about  your 
home,"  she  had  said. 

"  I  have  none,"  he  answered.  "  My  home 
18  nothing  but  a  place  where  I  sleep  and  eat 
and  am  sheltered  from  the  cold."    Then  he 


"Mrs.  }>»liner  was  too  exliiusteil  to  say  iiiuuli," 


had  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  must  go.  I  shall 
come  to-morrow  and  see  you  here  for  the 
last  time,  and  say  *  Good-bye.'  " 

She  had  wondered  then,  and  wondered 
still,  how  much  of  a  "Good-bye"  he  meant  it 
to  he.  Surely  not  one  that  was  to  last  for 
ever  ! 

"  To-niorrow  I  shall  try  to  come  when 
you  are  up  and  dre^ed.  I  have  never  seen 
you  in  a  day  dress." 

"  The  day  you  eanie  to  Hammersmith  you 
did,"  she  said,  in  some  surprise. 

"  Oh,  but  I  never  looked  at  you  !  You 
were  only  a  case  then.  I'll  come  latish  in 
the  afternoon." 

But  Elizabeth  was  unsettled,  and  rose 
early,  and  with  much  help  made  her  way  to 
the  sitting-room  sofa. 

"  I  will  come  late,"  he  had  said,  but  he 
came  early  aiul  found 
her  on  the  soft?,  already, 
and  for  once  alone. 

His  knock  had  not 
been,  as  usual,  brisk  and 
incisive  ;  he  was  long 
in  coming  upstairs  ;  he 
looked  as  if  he  had  not 
been  in  bed  all  night. 

"  You  look  tirei"  she 
said. 

"  I  am  old,"  he  re- 
plied, "  that's  it." 

"  You  are  not.  At 
least,  you  never  seem 
old  to  me." 

"  But  I  am.  I  never 
used  to  care  about  it — 
1  never  even  remem- 
bered it ;  but  last  night 
I  did  not  go  to  bed 
till  tliree,  and  there  was 
not  a  moment  of  the 
time  that  1  was  not 
raging  with  vexation 
because  of  the  years 
that  have  passed  over 
my  head." 

"Oh!  why?"  she  said 
almost  tenderly,  for  she 
pitied  him  so  much.  "It 
seems  so  foolish  to  do 
that  when  no  ou'v  thinks 
you  old  but  yourself." 

"Child,"  he  exclaimed 
suddenly,  "  1  love  you, 
and  if  1  were  a  young 
mail  I  would  follow 
you  to  the  end  of  tliy 
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She  looked  up  timidly,  saw  the  despair  in 
Ilia  eyes.    It.  niiide  her  bold,  and  siie  s;iid — 

"  Wliy  tlie  end  of  the  earth,  when  I  am 
only  soing  to  Hammersmith  ?  " 

"  You  don't  think  what  you  are  saying  ! 
I  am  more  than  old  enough  to  be  your 
father." 

"  Ye3,  T  do." 

"  Yoa  must  not  do  it,"  ho  Siiid,  with  eyes 
full  of  love  and  trouble.  "  Jt  is  my  duty  nofc 
to  let  you  do  it." 

"  And  make  me  more  miserable  than  I 
have  ever  been  in  all  my  life." 

"  '  All  your  life  '—all  your  poor  little  shoit 
life!  You  will  only  feel  it  for  a  time,  and 
it  will  be  much  better  for  you  in  the  end." 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"  I  shall  work  harder — I  shall  try  to  get 
on  somehow."  But  two  large  round  tears 
rolled  down  his  face  as  he  spoke. 

Tliis  cut  her  to  the  heart,  and  she  cried, 
"  Why  arc  we  liotli  to  be  wretched,  when  we 
might  be  so  iiappy  ?  " 

"  People  would  look  at  yon  and  say,  '  She 
married  that  old  man  to  be  his  nurse  I '  " 

She  gently  slid  her  hand  in  his  and  said, 
"And  if  they  did,  and  if  the  time  ever  came 
when  I  was  your  nurse,  I  should  still  be 
happy— far  happier  witii  yon  than  anywhere 
else.  Oh  !  never  mind  what  anyone  says  ;  let 
us  live  our  lives  in  our  own  way." 

He  clutched  her  liand  and  kissed  it 
passionately,  kissed  her  and  said,  "  You  are 
the  ordy  woman  I  have  ever  loved,  tiie  only 
woman  I  have  ever  cared  to  go  and  see. 
Oh  !  how  X  wish  I  had  met  you  thirty  years 
ago  !  " 

The  words  gave  her  somewhat  of  a  shock, 
for  thirty  years  ago  she  was  not  even  born, 
and  he  was  probably  then  as  old  or  older 
than  she  was  now.  But  she  clasped  the 
hand  that  was  holding  hers  a  little  more 
tightly  and  said,  "Don't  think  of  years — I 
never  do ;  the  only  difference  that  your  being 
older  makes  is  that  I  am  more  flattered  by 
your  caring  for  me,  and  that  I  put  a  little 
more  veneration  into  my  love  for  you." 

"  You  are  too  good,  too  dear  ;  but  I  will 
not  take  a  base  advantage  of  your  generosity. 
You  think  that  yon  am  sacrifice  yourself 
without  feeling  it ;  but  that  is  most  likely 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  now  three  weeks 
since  you  have  seen  anyone  at  all  but  me, 
for  I  don't  count  poor  Mrs.  Coates  as  any- 
one. But  when  yon  go  home  and  see  other 
]>eople,  and  young  men  come  who  love  you, 
you  will  begin  ttj  laugh  at  the  very  thought 
of  wliat  you  listened  to  from  me." 

"  You  hurt  me,"  said  Elizabeth,    "  ^^ever 


say  anything  of  that  kind  again  !  Surely 
you  do  not  doubt  me  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  bounden  duty  to  put  yon  on 
your  guard  against  the  generous  impulses  of 
your  own  heart."  Elizabeth  sighed  and 
was  silent.  He  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  will  do.  You  return  to  Hannnersnnth 
to-morrow,  May  20tli.  You  will  remain 
there  awhile  and  then  go  to  your  own 
hoiue.  Y'ou  shall  leave  this  house  to-momiw 
entirely  unfettered  by  any  promise  to  me. 
You  shall  neither  see  nor  hear  from  me 
until  three  months,  dating  from  to-morrow, 
have  gone  by,  and  during  these  months  you 
shall  make  up  your  mind  whether  you  can 
bear  the  life  I  offer  you,  with  all  its  manifest 
drawbacks  and  disadvantages.  On  the  20th 
of  August  I  will  come  to  you,  and  if  yon  are 
then  in  the  same  mind  that  you  are  now,  I 
will  go  to  your  father  and  say,  '  Give  me 
your  daughter,'  and  " — again  liis  voice  broke 
as  he  said — "and  your  father  will  laugh  in 
my  face." 

His  face  was  distorted  with  anguisli,  and 
she  could  have  flmig  her  arms  round  him, 
so  keenly  did  his  suffering  stir  her. 

"  How  can  you  say  that  ?  If  you  did  but 
know  how  proud  I  am  of  your  love  for  me, 
you  wouldn't." 

"Did  you  call,  miss?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Coates,  suddenly  appearing  at  the  open 
folding-doors  between  the  two  rooms. 

"  No,  I  didn't.  I  don't  want  anything, 
thank  you,"  rephed  Elizabeth.  But  Mr. 
Colvin  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  what  he 
saw  made  him  say  in  alarm — 

"  I  must  go.  Grood-bye.  After  to-morrow 
the  sun  will  have  given  up  shining  in  London, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

Before  he  was  lialf  downstairs,  she,  the 
girl  who  had  not  yet  been  allowed  to  sec 
foot  to  the  ground,  rose  from  the  sofa  where 
she  was  lying,  and,  regardless  of  pain, 
reached  the  door  somehow. 

"  Come  back  !  "  she  cried — "  come  back 
for  one  minute  !    I  have  something  to  say." 

He  was  with  her  before  slie  had  got  back 
to  the  sofa,  whicli  she  ought  never  to  have 
quitted.  He  stood  gazing  at  her  slim, 
youthful  figure— he  had  never  before  seen 
her  except  in  bed,  or  covered  up  on  the 
sofa.    She  stumbled,  and  he  ran  to  her. 

"  Child,"  he  said,  "  how  rash  of  yon  to 
move  1 "  He  was  carrying  her  back  to  the 
sofa  while  he  spoke.  When  she  was  there 
again  she  could  see  his  face  ;  it  was 
dismayed  and  old. 

"  Oh  !  what  is  it  ?  "  she  asked  in  terror, 

"  You  are  twenty  tiaies  youagej'  than  I 
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tlioucfht  1  "  he  cried,  iu  something  very  like 
a  panic.  "  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  such 
a  child  I " 

"  I  am  yours  ;  don't  see  faults  in  me," 
she  said,  trying  to  be  gay  when  gaiety  was 
far  from  her,  for  he  had  evidently  received 
a  great  shock. 

"  What  did  you  want  to  say  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Don't  keep  me,  1  am  late." 

"  If  you  speak  in  that  voice,  I  ain't  tell 
you.  It  was  only  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
to  come  to  Ilammersraitli  once  before  I  go 
North." 

"  Better  not — let  us  be  faithful  to  our 
bargain." 

She  said  no  more,  and  he  went. 
#  ^  *  #  » 

He  had  no  ostensible  reason  for  going  to 
Hammersmith,  and  might  not  have  done  it, 
if,  when  SGiuliHg  his  cheque  ten  davs  later, 
Mrs.  Palmer  had  not  Kaid,  "  She  is  still  on 
the  sofa,  and  I  fear  often  in  pain." 

"Golvin  offers  another  visit,  EHzaljeth,'' 
said  Mrs.  I'almer,  when  his  note  of  acknow- 
ledgment came.  "  Now  you  see  tlie  advantage 
of  having  had  an  uncle  in  the  profession. 
He  wouki  never  have  come  here  but  for  that. 
This  is  his  last  visit,  so  let  us  think  of  every- 
thing that  ought  to  be  said." 

He  came,  but  once  more  he  looked  the 
much  eng^ed  surgeon  who  knew  exactly 
how  long  he  was  going  to  stay,  and  was  able 
to  do  more  good  work  in  ten  minutes  than 
anyone  else  iu  thirty.  Elizabeth  saw  hini 
fling  one  piercing  glance  at  her  as  he  entered 
the  room,  and  suddenly  remembered  that  she 
ought  to  have  put  on  a  dark  dress  instead  of 
a  white  one  which  made  her  look  like  a 
schoolgirl,  and  then  tormented  herself  by 
fancying  that  he  was  not  glad  to  see  her. 

"  She  will  tell  you  how  she  is,"  said  Mrs. 
Palmer,  in  a  flutter  of  excitement :  "  but  if 
she  says  she  is  not  suffering  paiji,  don't 
believe  it,  for  she  is,  and  she  seems  in 
wretchedly  low  spirits  sometimes,  and  a  child 
like  that  oughtn't  to  be  in  low  spirits — tliere's 
time  enough  for  tliat  when  she  is  as  old  as 
you  or  I." 

"  Everybody  is  in  bad  sjnrits  occasionally, 
and  I  am  not  often  in  pain,"  said  Elizabetli, 
trying  to  smile,  though  her  aunt's  words 
shocked  and  his  severe  aspect  chilled  her. 

"  She  is  often  in  pain,"  said  Mrs.  Palmei:. 
"Elizabeth,  what  on  earth  is  the  use  of 
letting  Mr.  C'olvin  come  all  the  way  out  here 
if  you  don't  tell  him  everything  'i  He  ought 
to  be  told  about  your  hurting  your  foot  so 
badly  that  liist  time  you  saw  him—  you  must 
know  he  ought," 


He  looked  up  instantly,  alert  and  deeply 
interested.  His  eyes  met  Elizabeth's,  and 
she  began  to  have  a  faint  hope  that  the  man 
she  had  known  and  loved  before  was  again 
with  her. 

"  You  hurt  your  foot !  "  he  said.  "  Why 
didn't  you  sav  so  at  the  time  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  hurt  it  much  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  did,  Mr.  Colvin  ;  she  told  me 
she  did.  It  was  just  after  you  had  taken 
leave  of  her.  She  remembered  something 
she  wanted  to  say  to  you,  and,  instead  of 
sending  Mrs.  Coat^,  jumped  off  the  sofa  in 
a  tremendous  hurry  to  get  to  the  sitting- 
room  door  before  you  were  out  of  the  house 
■ — no  easy  thing  to  do,  by  tlie  by,  for  you  fly 
tip  and  down  just  as  if  you  were  a  young 
man.  Well,  you  will  judge  for  yourself 
whether  she  hurt  her  foot  or  not.'* 

For  Mr.  Colvin  was  rapidly  unwinding  the 
bandages. 

"  It's  shocking  to  think  of  her  being  so 
foolish!"  said  Mrs.  Palmer;  "  but,  "Mr. 
('ol\"in,  she  is  such  a  child  ! " 

He  looked  up  at  last  with  a  smile  on  his 
face — not  a  very  hearty  one,  but  Elizabeth 
could  have  killed  him  for  it. 

"  He  excuses  you,"  said  Mra.  Pabner. 
"  He  knows  you  are  a  child.  By  the  by, 
it's  odd  how  one  always  calls  people  childish 
when  they  are  guilty  of  anything  especially 
foolish,  for  there  ought  to  be  small  blame 
attached  to  any  folly  comnutted  by  children. 
It  is  when  old  people  do  stupid  things  that 
one  has  a  right  to  talk;  and,  according  to  the 
proverb,  thei'e's  no  fool  like  an  old  one  !  You 
know  that  proverb,  Mr.  Oolvin,  don't  you  ?" 

"  I  am  thinking  of  this  foot,"  he  answered 
impatiently,  "and  can  attend  to  nothing  else 
at  present." 

His  face  had  darkened  and  hardened 
visibly.  Elizabeth  saw  it.  Would  this 
terrible  aunt  of  hers  ever  be  silent  ?  He 
was  bending  over  Elizabeth's  foot  and  never 
once  looked  in  her  face— her  heart  failed 
her.  Then  she  bethought  herself  of  the 
compact  they  had  made,  and  how  he  had  said 
that  for  tliree  clear  mouths  she  should  be 
wlioUy  unfettered  by  any  tie  to  him.  Was 
iie  only  carrying  out  what  they  had  then 
agreed  on,  or  had  he  changed  his  mind 
altogether,  and  was  this  the  beginning  of  the 
end  ?  Had  the  shwjk  of  finding  her  younger 
than  he  had  thought  been  too  much  for 
him  ?  Would  she  have  to  go  back  to  her 
own  home  and  resume  the  life  of  other  days, 
knowing  that  she  would  see  him  no  more  ? 
What  would  life  then  be  but  one  long,  sicken- 
ing desire  to  be  back  in-jLiOndoa— London 
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that  was  Inindreds  of  miles  away,  and  where 
slie  could  not  hope  to  f^o  for  years  ?  And 
perhaps  all  this  time  she  was  disquieting 
herself  in  vain,  for  he  had  said  that  they 
would  behave  to  each  other  as  if  free  until 
August  20th,  and  he  would  assuredly  not 
have  come  now  if  he  had  not  cared  for  her. 
Ah  !  if  he  would  but  relieve  her  from  mental 
pain,  too !  How  was  a  poor  girl  to  know 
what  she  was  to  believe  or  trust  to,  if  no 
word  could  be  spoken  ?  If  Mrs.  Palmer 
would  but  go  ! 

"  1  think  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  some 
relief,"  he  said,  gently  moving  the  foot  in 
different  directions  and  ttyuig  tlie  effect  of 
certain  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
bandages. 

He  was  like  a  rock,  and  Mrs.  Palmer  like 
a  nimble  bird  hopping  about  on  the  surface 
of  it  and  makii^  no  impression  of  any  kmd. 

At  last  Elizabeth  contrived  to  say,  "  You 

scarcely  hurt  me  at  all  when  yoa  move  my 
foot.  The  doctor  here  hurts  me  fi'igiitfiilly  ; 
I  wish  myself  back  in  Palmerston  Square 
every  time  ho  touches  it."  Having  said  this 
she  looked  for  a  glance  which  would  tell 
her  that  the  present  was  bound  up  with  the 
past,  but  all  that  liappened  was  that  Mrs. 
Palmer  exclaimed,  "  My  dear  little  niece, 
you  expect  to  find  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders.  Mr,  Brading  Bartlett  is  a  young 
man,  whereas  our  kind  friend  here  has  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  a  lifetime  ! " 

How  cruelly  hard  it  was  to  Elizabeth  to 
hear  these  things  !  liow  doubly  hard  it  must 
be  to  him  !  Elizabeth  was  so  oppressed, 
so  mortified,  and  at.  sucli  a  terrible  dis- 
advantage, that  she  could  say  nothing  more. 
He  said  nothing,  either,  but  Mrs.  Palmer 
careered  gaily  onwards,  "  sowing  evil  and 
scattering  ban." 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Colvin,  the  poor  child 
would  have  recovered  much  more  quickly 
if  she  had  not  been  so  dreadfully  dull  all 
this  time.  She  will  make  more  progress 
when  she  gets  home  and  is  once  more  among 
young  people." 

"  I  am  not  dull,  and  have  not  been  so," 
said  Elizabeth  angrily.  "  I  do  so  wish  you 
would  let  luo  speak  for  myself  sometimes." 
Then  slie  was  sorry  she  had  shown  temper, 
and  added  more  gently,  "  I  am  not  dull, 
and  I  don't  want  to  be  with  what  you  call 
young  people." 


'*  It  would  be  very  natural  if  you  did,"  he 
said,  looking  up  with  a  kind  smile.  She 
would  have  much  preferred  it  if  he  had 
looked  hurt  or  angry. 

"  That's  what  I  thhik,"  said  her  aunt — 
"quite  natural.  You,  Mr.  Colvin,  can  form 
a  good  idea  of  what  it  must  have  been  to  a 
girl  of  barely  one-and-twenty  to  be  shut  up 
for  nearly  a  month  with  nothing  but  people 
of  another  generation.  You  are  a  good  girl, 
Elizabeth,  and  say  you  didn't  feel  it,  but 
Coates  and  I  are  old  enough  to  be  your 
grandmothers,  and  Mr.  " 

"  Oh  !  aunt  !  aunt,  do  say  no  more  !  1 
was  as  happy  there  as  a  girl  could  be — ■ 
far  happier  than  1  seem  likely  ever  to  be 
again." 

"  I  must  go,"  he  said.  "  Your  doctor  here 
seems  to  be  treating  you  very  judiciously. 
I  have  no  directions  to  give." 

He  spoke  quietly  and  sadly,  and  did  not 
look  at  Elizabeth.  There  was  a  sound  of 
finality  in  his  words — she  felt  that  she 
would  see  him  no  more. 

"  You  are  sure  that  you  have  nothing  to 
say  ?  "  urged  Mrs.  Palmer.  "  There  must 
be  something." 

"Nothing,"  he  answered,  bowing,  "no- 
thing but  my  earnest  hope  that  the  young 
lady  may  soon  be  well." 

Elizabeth  was  hearkening  to  his  words  as 
well  as  Mrs.  Palmer.  He  had  nothing  to 
say,  and  she  had  heard  it.  Her  heart  felt 
like  a  cold  stone,  and  another  stone  seemed 
to  get  into  her  throat.  She  tried  to  speak 
and  could  not.  She  made  another  effort, 
and  heard  herself  saying,  "  Is  this  really 
'Good-bye  '?  '  Good-bye  '  for  always  ?  Am 
I  never  to  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  You  are  young,  and  your  life  is  before 
you  ;  mine  is  drawing  to  a  close,"  he  said. 
"  Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you  I " 

"  But  you  said  you  might  come  North 
this  summer,"  she  began. 

"  I  can't  do  it ;  you  must  see  yourself  that 
I  can't.    Farewell !  " 

"You  deserved  that  reproof,"  said  Mrs. 
Palmer  when  he  was  gone.  "  How  could 
you  ask  such  a  thing  ?  I  distinctly  recollect 
telling  you  that  Colvin's  fee  for  going  to  see 
anyone  in  the  country  would  be  a  hundred 
guineas  at  the  very  least,  and  yet  you  ask  if 
he  m  coming  to  see  you." 

"  He  is  not  coming,"  answered  Elizabeth. 
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WORKHOUSES   FOR  ANIMALS. 

By  George  A.  Wade. 


"V~^7^0RKH0USE8  for  aged  and  infirm 
Y' Y  human  heings  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  town  in  the  Kingdom, 
and  their  counterparts  have  spread  far  and 
wide  througliout  all  the  lands  where  the 
Englisli  languai^e  is  spokcTi.  Yet  it  may  lie 
doubted  if  tlio  average  person  has  any  idea 
that  tfiCT'G  iire  also;  in  some  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  Empire,  workhouses  wliere  aged 
and  infirm  animah  of  every  kind  may  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  peace  and 
rest,  or  where  they  may  sojourn  during  times 
of  disease  and  sicknras,  having  the  best 
medical  treatment  and  attention,  until  they 
are  fit  to  go  about  again. 

The  chief  institution  of  the  workhouse 
kind  for  animals  in  the  conditions  alluded  to 
is  that  at  Sodepnr,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
capitid  of  our  Indian  Empire.  Here  not 
only  animals,  in  tlie  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
are  received  as  guests,  but  birds  of  all  kinds, 
and  even  reptiles  and  insects  that  have  been 


pets  (or  the  property  of  some  kind-hearted 
master  or  mistress  who  does  not  wish  an  old 
favourite  to  suffer  more  than  is  necessary  in 
its  later  days)  find  a  ready  and  hearty 
welcome. 

As  a  proof  of  the  cjitholicity  of  the  treat- 
ment meted  out  in  theSodepur  institntion  to 
all  kinds  of  livinj^  things,  it  may  be  stated 
that  during  the  fourteen  years  which  the 
workhouse  has  been  open  there  have  gone 
through  it  thousands  of  cattle,  cows,  sheep, 
horsra,  donkeys  ;  and  also  hundreds  of  dogs, 
cats,  monkeys,  goats,  parrots,  pigeons,  cocks, 
hens,  some  elephants,  pet  snakes,  &c. 

It  may  be  mter^ting  to  learn  that  there 
were  in  the  workhouse  at  the  time  when  this 
article  was  written  nearly  four  hundred  and 
fifty  cattle,  some  four-score  sheep,  about  the 
same  number  of  horses,  nearly  two  hundred 
pigeons,  a  score  of  goats,  half  a  hundred 
cocks  and  hens,  and  several  monkeys,  dogs, 
and  cats.  Altogether  1^«re  are  now  resting 
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in  this  pauper  asylum  for  aged  auiinals 
nearly  a  thousand  such  creatures  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

This  workhouse  was  founded  at  Sodepur 

by  several  Hindoos  of  influence,  who  banded 
tlietnselves  into  a  society  tlie  aim  of  which 
should  1)0  to  take  care  of  animals,  especially 
of  the  domestic  kind,  when  age  or  infimii- 
ties  HKifle  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  kept 
in  or  about  the  homes  of  their  owners. 
And  the  chief  condition  of  such  reception 
was  that  the  animals  were  to  be  received 
and  attended  to  free  of  cost  to  those  who 
had  before  been  their  owners.  Voluntary 
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subscriptions  are,  therefore,  given  by  the 
wealthy  Hindoos  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  the  institution. 

The  place  is  hi  all  respects  admirably 
managed.  At  the  head  of  it  is  a  gentleman 
appointed  by  the  supporters  of  the  work- 
house as  chief  manager,  and  under  his  control 
there  are  no  less  tliau  eighty  people,  who 
act  either  as  attendants  iipon  the  animals, 
cleaners  of  their  rooms,  or  general  labourers 
iibnut  the  ])lace.  To  these  we  nnist  not 
torget  to  add  the  special  veterinary  surgeons, 
who  are  kept  exclusively  to  look  after  the 
ailments  of  the  animals,  and  whose  work  is 


so  efficiently  done  as  to  have  gained  for  the 
institution  a  wide  and  well-deserved  repu- 
tation. 

As  regards  the  working  of  this  institution, 
it  may  be  said  that  every  ciire  is  given  to 
make  the  surroundings  of  the  animals  re- 
semble as  nnich  as  possible  those  to  which 
tiiey  have  been  accustomed.  Abundance  of 
room  is  allowed  for  the  birds  to  fly  about 
with  such  strength  m  is  left  to  them,  and 
similarly  there  is  space  enough  for  the  cattle 
to  roam  about  and  still  fancy  they  are  in 
their  native  fields. 

The  various  animals  are  fed  at  regular 
hours,  and  with  the 
food  which  the  vete- 
rinary surgeon  has 
prescribed  for  them 
as  being  best  suited 
for  their  present 
needs  and  state. 
They  become,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  extremely  fond 
of  their  keepers,  and 
look  forward  as 
eagerly  to  the  coming 
of  the  latter  at  meal- 
times as  do  the  lions 
or  tigers  at  the  Zoo. 
It  is  interesting  also 
to  noti(;e  that  whilst 
some  attendants  are 
special  favourites  of 
some  animals,  others 
prefer  quite  different 
keepers  altogether, 
for  no  reason  appa- 
rent to  the  ordinary, 
visitor. 

Probably  the  cows 
and  their  immediate 
relations  get  the 
most  care  and  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of 
the  natives,  both  attendants  and  visitors. 
For,  as  is  generally  known,  the  cow  is  a 
sacred  anijuai  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindoo, 
and  is  treated  with  marked  respect  by  him. 
Indeed,  he  worships  the  creature  with  a 
reverence  and  devotion  which  would  have 
made  the  ancient  devotee  of  Isis  and  Memnon 
thoroughly  jealous  of  his  own  Egyptian  god's 
reputation.  The  Hindoo  here  in  Calcutta  or 
the  district  I'ound  Sodepur  keeps  his  festal 
days  like  the  rest  of  worshipjiers  throughout 
the  world,  and  on  such  occasions  he  does  n()t' 
forget  what  is  due  to  the  cows  and  bulls  at 
this  workhouse.     He  cMies  earij  in  the 
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morning,  bringing  his  garlands  and  offerings 
with  which  to  decorate  the  animal  he  has 
chosen  from  amongst  the  Inindreds  of  sacred 
ones  living  in  the  workhouse,  and  he  prays 
to  it  with  the  devontness  of  a  worshipper  at 
the  shrine  of  some  famous  saint. 

Such  workliouses  as  the  one  just  described 
are  more  common  in  India  and  the  East  than 
is  generally  snpposed.  Probably  the  most 
luii.ed  of  tlien],  after  this  one  at  Sodcpur,  is 
tliat  at  Bombay,  known  as  the  Piujarapole. 
This  establishment  is  very  much  on  the  same 
lines  as  tlie  Sodepur  one,  but  is  not  quite  so 
humane  in  its  general  treatment,  nor,  perhaps. 


so  admirably  managed.  It  is  kept  np  by  the 
contributions  of  the  chariteible  Hindoo  popu- 
lation of  Bombay,  and  to  it  can  be  sent 
any  animal  which  is  too  aged  or  infirm  for 
further  use  at  home.  But  the  Bombay 
workhouse  contents  itself  with  providing  for 
these  animal  paupers  a  home  of  refuge  in 
their  latter  days,  and  it  does  not  go  in  for 
the  extensive  treatment  we  should  deem 
necessary,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
relieve  their  pains  and  weakness. 

These  Pinjarapoles,  both  in  Sodepur  and 
Bombay,  are  much  frequented  by  visitors  to 
the  respective  cities.    After  going  through 
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the  grounds  and  viewing  the  various  animals 
which  have  found  a  ({uiet  resting-pliice  in 
their  old  ajje,  tiie  stranger  comes  away  witli 
strangely  mixed  feelings  and  ideas.  He  has 
seen  the  follower  of  Mahomet  fulfilling  a 
sEiored  duty,  caring  for  the  life  of  the  beast. 
But  he  lias  also  noticed  something  else  ;  he 
has  observed  the  Mohammedan,  learning  to 
treat  tlie  animal  with  kindness  instead  of 
cruelty  whilst  it  is  still  living  ;  and  this  may 
astonish  him  if  he  knows  anything  of  the 
East.  For  there  is  little  real  humanity  at 
the  bottom  uf  the  Mnssnlnian's  veneration  of 
tlie  cow  and  serpent  as  sacred — it  is  simply 
a  blind  adherence  to  tlie  decrees  of  the  all- 
powerfnl  Koran.  The  visitor  may  notice  in 
tlie  rinjat'apole  a  poor,  infirm  sheep  being 
taken  every  care  of  and  well  treated  ;  he 
may  also  see  in  the  very  next  street  he  passes 
in  the  gi'eat  city  of  Bombay  some  other 
unfortunate  animal  being  whipped  and 
ill-used  in  a  manner  that  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment  in  England.  If  ' he 
wishes  to  see  the  average  Mohammedan's 
ideas  respecting  ordinary  animals,  he  has  but 
to  spend  a  day  watching  the  street-dogs  in 
Constantinople,  or  the  donkeys  in  Cairo. 
He  will  soon  get  his  eyes  considerably 
opened. 

The  Pinjarapole  at  Sodepur  has  a  splendid 


lake,  which  is  at  the  service  of  its  pauper 
inhabitants  for  all  such  purposes  as  washing, 
bathing,  and  general  recreation  wiien  they 
may  so  desire.  The  way  in  which  they 
})atronise  the  water  on  the  summer  days 
of  that  hot  region  soon  show's  how  much  they 
appreciate  this  evidence  of  thoughtfiduess  on 
the  part  of  the  supporters  of  the  Pinjarapole. 

Each  animal  of  any  size,  such  as  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  etc.,  has  its  own  stall  or  stable, 
and  each  keeper  has  a  certain  number  of 
animals  under  his  charge,  and  is  responsible 
for  their  welfare  and  comfort.  Besides  the 
regular  stalls,  there  are,  up  and  down  the 
extent  of  the  establishment,  covered  places 
open  at  the  sides,  under  which  the  animal 
patients  may  rest  in  the  shade  whdst  still 
enjoying  the  fresh  air.  The  Pinjarapole 
presents  a  strange  contrast  to  the  European 
visitor  when  he  compares  it  with  the  various 
European  Zoos.  The  tall  pahns  and  ti'ees 
with  straight  trunks,  devoid  of  branches  for 
thirty  feet  or  more,  give  the  place  a  decidedly 
unique  appearance. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  institution  that 
the  keepers  seem  to  get  as  fond  of  their 
respective  charges  as  the  latter  often  are  of 
them.  Nearly  every  keeper  knows  each  of 
the  large  number  of  animals  he  overlooks  as 
distinc&yasa  hen  knows  i«rcliick&;  and  this 
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ill  ii  plsicc  \vht;rc  tliyre  is  such  im  immense 
number  ii^  no  small  matter,  Beciiig  the  csisiiid 
visitor  could  scarcely  tell  one  ctiw  froii) 
another,  so  strong  a  resemblance  is  there  in 
their  markings  and  sine.  But  the  keeper  is 
seldom  at  fault  for  a  second  in  this  respect. 
He  has  favourite  pet  names  for  his  charges, 
and  they  know  him  well. 

When  at  last  the  worn-ont,  aged  animal 
dies,  it  is  buried  with  all  respect  and  due 
solemnity  in  a  spot  especially  set  apart  for 
the  purpose  as  an  aiuiTKil  cemetery.  To  the 
Mohammedan  tlic  dead  body  of  any  creature 
he  has  loved  and  venerated  is  as  sacred  as  its 
living  one  ;  but  if  it  has  been  some  animal 
he  has  looked  upon  as  unclean,  he  lias  httle 
more  repect  for  it  dead  than  living— if  as 
much. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Hindoo  is 
decidedly  ahead  of  us  in  the  case  of  these 
workhouses  for  pauper  animals.  We  have 
institutions  which  do  duty  as  animal 
infirmaries,  but  they  are  not  for  the  old  and 
tired  creatures  to  spend  their  days  in  ;  still 
less  arc  they  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. TSie  finest  hospital  of  this 
description  in  England  is,  strangely  enough, 
but  little  known  to  the  general  public.  The 
"  Brown  Institution,"  as  it  is  officially 
called,  is  situated  in  the  Wandsworth 
Road,  not  very  far  from  Yauxhall  Station. 


A  gentleman  named  Brown,  who  was  ex- 
tremely wealthy  and  had  a  great  regard  for  all 
dumb  creatui'es,  lel't  in  the  early  "seventies 
a  bequest  of  over  £20, 0(H)  to  the  University' 
of  London,  on  condition  that  with  the  money 
the  Senate  should  found  an  infirmary  for 
sick  and  suffering  animals,  and  should  pro- 
vide for  its  maintenance  out  of  the  balance 
of  the  bequest. 

After  due  consideration  the  authorities 
decided  to  accept  the  sum  left  and  to  carry 
out  the  conditions  attached  to  its  possession. 
Accordingly  these  jffeniises  were  secured  in 
Wandsworth  Road,  and  here  wore  built  stables 
and  rooms  to  accommodate  such  animals  as 
from  time  to  time  come  under  the  care  of 
the  doctors  appointed  for  the  work  by  the 
University. 

At  the  head  of  these  is  Dr.  Bradford,  a 
man  who  has  acquired  a  wide  reputation  as 
a  veterinary^  surgeon,  and  with  hun  are  other 
clever  medical  men.  There  are  regular  days 
appointed  on  which  are  brought  to  the  In- 
stitution from  far  and  near  such  creatures  as 
require  the  attention  of  the  doctore  there,  and 
every  care  is  given  to  the  suffering  animals. 

After  the  payment  of  a  small  preliminary 
fee,  the  owner  of  tlic  animal  gets  the  full 
benefit  >A  treatment  and  medicine  for  his 
beast,  even  if  long  and  awkward  operations 
are  necessary,  entirely  free,  and  in  occasional 
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cases  the  pafcieut  can  be  left  on  the  premises 
and  be  attended  to  there  until  it  is  quite 
cured. 

Wbat  a  boon  this  has  been  to  the  poor 
owners  of  dogs,  ]ioi-ses,  cats,  etc.,  in  London 
can  scarcely  be  toid  ;  and  if  tlie  work  of  tlie 
Institution  weru  better  known,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  its  work,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
bnt  that  there  would  be  even  a  greater  run 
on  its  services. 

The  list  of  animals  which  have  been  received 
for  treatment  at  the  "Brown  Institution"  at 
one  time  or  another  is  very  varied.  Besides 
the  ordinary  domestic  petg,  of  which  every 
species  has  been  there — pug  dogs,  collies, 
terriers,  St.  Bernards,  greyhounds ;  common 
cate,  Peraian  cats,  prize  cats,  and  all  other 
sorts  of  cats  ;  horses,  ponies,  donkeys,  mules ; 
cows,  bulls,  calves  ;  sheep,  goats,  etc.,  this 
place  caters,  if  required,  for  an  animal 
which  the  Sodepur  institution,  near  Calcutta, 
will  not  have  about  the  place — ^naracly,  "Mr. 
Piggie."    Hindoo  superstition  and  hatred  of 


the  pig  is  yet  too  keen  to  allow  of  a  wounded 
or  infirm  porker  being  assisted  or  rested  at 
Sodepur,  but  in  Wandsworth  Road,  Piggie 
gets  his  share  of  the  good  things  with  the 
rest  of  the  brute  crejition. 

An  occasional  monkey,  too,  finds  its  way 
here,  and  such  birds  sis  piirrots,  canaries,  or 
other  pet-birds  are  prescribed  for  now  and 
then.  But  the  "Brown  Institution"  is 
essentially  for  animals,  not  birds  and  reptiles, 
though  such  are  not  turned  away.  And  its 
work  is  perhaps  an  improvement  on  the 
method  at  Sodepur,  for  here  in  England  the 
people  at  the  infirmary  try  to  get  the  animal 
better  and  fit  to  return  home  again,  if  pos- 
sible ;  they  do  not  simply  allow  it  to  linger 
on  at  ease  and  wear  its  life  gently  away, 
without  any  endeavour  to  restore  it  to  health 
and  strength.  In  fact,  the  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  two  asylums  for  poor  creatures 
is  that  the  Indian  one  acts  as  a  workhouse 
for  the  aged,  and  the  other  as  a  workhouse- 
infirmary  for  the  weak  and  distressed. 
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;OME  astute  philosopliei-, 
;  whilst  atiiftiadvercing  upon 
the  silhucss  of  falling  in 
love,  1 1  as  1 1 1  ad e  tli v.  sage 
remark  that  every  man  is  a  fool  at  least  once 
in  his  life.  So  much,  however,  depends  upon 
the  point  of  view.  And,  at  all  events,  it 
may  be  argued  that  it  often  takes  a  wise  man 
to  make  a  fooL  Bo  that  as  it  may,  T  must 
confess  that  I  was  in  love,  and  deeply,  too. 
Lady  Florence,  to  whom  I  had  given  my 
fond  affection,  was  the  daughter  of  old  Lord 
Stiipleton,  and,  needless  to  say,  she  possessed 
all  the  charms  with  which  youth  and  nature 
and  love  can  endow  humanity.  Every  lover 
sees  them  in  the  face  and  figure  of  his  lady. 
But  what  was  of  more  especial  value  to  me 
was  the  fact  that  she  turned  a  smihng  face 
and  a  willing  ear  towards  me,  and  in  many 
ways  convinced  me  that  our  hearts  and 
thoughts  lived  in  close  companionship. 

The  course  of  our  true  love  was,  however, 
doomed  from  the  begirming  to  run  over  the 
rough  and  rugged  path  which  apparently 
has  been  specially  pre])ared  for  lovers.  Of 
all  the  women  on  whom  my  clioice  njight 
have  fallen,  Lady  Florence  should  have  been 
the  last.  For  between  Lord  Stiipleton  and 
my  fathci'  ini  undying  animosity  had  existed, 
the  precise  reason  of  which  I  had  never  been 
able  to  ascertain. 

My  father's  estate  in  Buckinghamshire 
almost  adjoined  one  of  Lord  Stapleton's 
smaller  seats,  and  during  my  youth,  un- 
known to  her  father,  I  had  often  met  Lady 
Florence  whilst  riding.  When  she  arrived 
at  Court,  our  meetings  in  puhlic  became 
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very  freLfueiit  ;  and,  owing  t(i  the  good 
servicer*  of  dear  old  Lady  Carson,  wiio  often 
invited  both  of  us  to  her  jiiaiision  in 
Monmouth  Sipiaro,  I  warf  privileged  to  enjoy 
many  little  interviews  with  Lady  Florence. 
Unfortunately  for  me,  my  father's  death  had 
not  ended  tiie  feud  between  him  and  my 
Lord  Stapleton  ;  for  his  Lordship  was  us 
embittered  against  me  fis  he  liad  previously 
been  against  my  father.  On  occasions  when 
we  were  brouglit  into  contact  Avith  one 
another  the  manner  in  which  he  ignored 
my  ])resence  was  most  marked,  and  T  knew 
that  he  would  not  for  a  moment  entertain 
the  idea  of  an  alliance  between  his  daughter 
and  myself. 

It  may  he  imagined  I  was  in  no  very 
happy  n)ood  as  I  walked  down  Pall  Mall  to 
the  house  of  ray  friend  Lord  Marsden,  who 
that  evening  was  to  entertain  several  of  his 
intimates  at  a  little  dinner.  We  were  very 
old  friends,  although  neither  of  us  could 
boast  of  more  than  twenty-eight  years  of 
life,  and  many  a  pleasant  evening  had  we 
spent  together.  I  was  the  last  to  arrive, 
anil  dinner  was  orderi^d  immediately  after 
my  enti'ance.  Tjord  Marsdcn's  little  dinners 
were  always  a  success,  and  this  one  was  no 
exception.  When  he  rose  and  gave  as  a 
toast  "  His  Majesty  King  Charles,"  we 
drank  it  with  acclaim,  although,  I  fear,  with 
slightly  mixed  feelings.  For  his  Majesty 
had  been  acting  somewhat  strongly  of  late, 
and  had  ahenated  not  a  few  nobles  from 
his  cause  ;  a  conflict  between  him  and  the 
Parliament  seemed  also  to  be  inevitable. 
For  myself,  T  drank  to  the  King,  but 
thought  of  Ladj  Florence,  and  when  1  was 
called  upon  for  a  toast,  gave  the  company 
"  The  beautiful  Lady  Florence  Stayleton." 
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They  fill  well  knew  of  my  difficulties. 

"  And  how  prospers  youi-  love-suit  now, 
Waller  ?  "  asked  Sir  Ralph  Brooks. 

"  Oh  I  as  ill  as  ever,"  I  answered.     "  I 
called  again  last  night  on  my  Lord  Stapleton 
in  order  to  obtain  his  consent  to  lay  my  suit 
before  the  lady,  but,  as  usuiil,  he 
sent  a  lackey  to  me  with  a  mess^e 
that  '  his  Lordship  cannot  see  Sir 
James  Waller.' " 

"  1  fesir  you  will  not  move  the  i 
old  loixl  by  ordinary  ways,"  re- 
marked Marsden,  "especially  now 
that  yoii  ha\'e  a  rival.  The  young 
Vicomte  de  Berri  is  not  blind  to 
beauty." 

"  No,"  T  replied  somewhat  sul- 
lenly. I'd  pick  a  quarrel  with 
him  il'  I  ihouf:^lit  that  would  assist 
me." 

"  Then  you  nuist  do  it  quickly, 
if  that  is  to  help  you,"  added 
Marsden,  "  for  Lord  Stapleton  is 
eager  to  contract  his  daughter 
to  the  Vicomte,  and  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"You  have  probably  not  yet 
heard  the  latest,"  said  Brooks. 
"The  Vicomte  is  to  conduct  Lady 
Florence  and  Lord  Stapleton's 
sister,  Lady  Elizabeth,  to  his 
Lordship's  manor  in  Oxfordshire 
to-day." 

"  What  ?  "  1  exclaimed,  Ji'wl  my 
heart  sank  within  me  ;  "  lie  is 
sending  her  away  from  Ijondon?" 

"  I  had  it  from  young  Ilopton 
this  morning.  His  Lordship  is 
compelled  to  stay  in  town  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  doesn't  seem  to 
think  London  quite  safe  for  Lady 
Florence.  So,  iiatnrnily,  the 
Vicorate's  services  were  accepted. 
He  dropped  a  word,  too,  about  a 
projected  journey  to  France— 
with  the  Vicomte,  I  presnme." 

If  all  this  were  true,  then  my 
deepest  hopes  of  love  and  happi- 
ness were  likely  to  be  snatched 
from  me.  For  even  if  Lady 
Florence  really  loved  me,  how 
strong  must  bo  that  love  which 
coidd  withstand  the  presiure  of 
a  father  so  violently  overbearing  as  my  Lord 
Stapleton  !  The  sweet  vision  of  her  face  rose 
before  me,  and  I  weus  well  nigh  maddened  at 
the  terrible  obstacles  that  threatened  my 
future  happiness.  At  least  there  was  one 
thing  I  must  do ;  at  all  costs  I  must  ascer- 


tain what  were  truly  her  feelings  towards 
me ;  and  in  order  to  do  so  it  was  necessary 
tliat  I  should  obtain  an  interview  with  her. 

To  my  great  disappointment  it  all  turned 
out  to  be  exactly  as  Sir  Ralph  Brooks  had 
intimated,  for  I  had  vainly  hoped  that  there 


"My  Lord  Stapleton." 

might  be  some  error  in  the  matter.  On 

inquiry  at  "  White's "  I  learned  that  the 
Vicomte  had  left  London  in  the  afternoon, 
til  my  turbulence  of  spirit  I  cursed  him, 
but  my  mind  was  quickly  settled  ;  I  would 
journey  down  to  Oxfo^mshire  that  night. 
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All  went  well,  my  horse  was  a  good  one,  and 
some  time  after  midnight  I  knocked  np  the 
landlord  of  the  "Black  Bull,"  at  Reading, 
from  which  town  Lord  Stapleton's  manor 

was  situated  only  some  five  or  six  miles. 

In  the  morning  I  wrote  a  sliort  note  to 
Lady  Florence,  begginj^  for  the  privilege  of 
an  interview,  and  declaring  that  my  hii-^iiiess 
was  of  a  ])rivate  character  and  ol'  gt'eiit 
moment.  This  I  despatched  by  a  messenger 
whom  the  landlord  found  for  me,  with  the 
strictest  injunction  to  give  it  to  no  one  save 
Lady  Florence  herself,  or  Tictorine,  her 
maid.  The  fellow  knew  both  of  them  by 
sight,  and  I  fancy  Victorine  was  no  pi  ude, 
so  I  felt  satisfied  that  my  letter  would  safely 
reach  its  destination. 

For  several  honrs  \  waited  in  extreme 
anxiety,  for  on  any  reply  I  might  receive 
depended  almost  all  my  hope.  I  had 
purposely  omitted  any  mention  of  my  love 
for  Lady  Florence  in  my  letter.  If  she 
loved  me  (and  I  felt  sure  that  she  did),  she 
would  read  my  purpose  even  though  the 
words  were  obscure.  If  she  did  not,  she 
would  doubtless  follow  the  command  of  her 
father  and  refuse  to  see  me.  Her  answer 
to-day  would  settle  my  future  course. 

At  last  my  messenger  returned.  He  had 
managed  his  business  well,  for  he  handed  me 
a  little  note,  which  I  hastily  tore  open. 
"  You  may  call  here  at  eight  o'clock  to- 
night," I  read.  That  was  all,  but  what 
might  it  not  mean?  Should  I  see  her  alone? 
Where  was  the  Vicomte  ?  Would  her  aunt 
be  there  ?  What  did  her  note  imply  ?  A 
thousand  questions  rushed  through  my  brain 
whilst  I  anxiously  waited  the  hour  when  I 
might  set  out  for  Carsley. 

I  arrived  there  punctually  to  the  minute 
and  left  my  horse  tethered  to  a  tree.  An  old 
servant,  who  evidently  expected  me,  took  me 
straight  io  the  room  where  Lady  Florence 
was  waiting. 

She  was  alone. 

As  I  bowed  I  thought  she  had  never 
looked  so  beautiful.  She  wore  a  loose,  low- 
necked,  white  gown,  rich  in  lace  and  frills. 
In  her  mass  of  black,  wavy  hair  was  a 
beautiful  red  rose.  Her  brown  eyes  sparkled 
with  kindness  and  truth  ;  and  though  her 
cheeks  were  somewhat  pale  she  gave  me  a 
smile  of  welcome,  as  she  said — 

"  I  have  conceded  your  desire,  Sir  James, 
although  'tis  somewhat  strange." 

"Madam,"  I  replied,  "I  shall  be  ever 
thankful  for  your  kindness." 

"  But  I  trust  I  can  grant  you  more  for 
which  to  be  thankful,"  she  smiled. 


My  heart  leapt,  and  I  would  have  spokeu, 
when  she  continued  — 

"  Your  business,  you  say,  is  of  some 
impoi'tance  aud  moment  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  life  for  me,"  I  said 
eagerly. 

Her  face  changed  to  a  shade  ])aler. 

"  Wlio  threatens  you  ? "  slie  asked. 
"  What  can  I  do  in  such  an  affair  ?  " 

Did  she  misunderstand  me,  or  was  she 
merely  acting  tiie  woman's  part?  I  wondered. 

"  I  fear,"  I  said,  "  I  do  not  make  myself 
clear.  By  life,  dear  lady,  I  mean  happiness  ; 
they  are  the  same  to  me." 

"Then  you  have  alarmed  me  unneces- 
sarily," she  replied  ;  "  1  tliought  you  in 
danger." 

"  And  so  1  am,"  I  nrged. 

"  liut  you  said  "  and  she  paused. 

"  In  danger,"  I  continued,  "  of  losing  my 
happiness,  whicli  is  niy  life." 

Her  hand  wiis  hanghig  loosely  by  her  side. 
I  seized  it,  aud  she  did  not  withdraw  it  from 
my  grasp. 

"  Dear  lady,"  I  said  hurriedly,  "  to-night 
I  gain  or  lose  all  that  makes  hfe  worth 
living.  And  it  is  for  you  to  say  which. 
Since  first  I  saw  you  I  have  loved  you. 
Without  the  happiness  which  you  can  bring 
into  my  life  I  had  as  lief  lose  all.  1  have 
thought,  I  have  longed  .  .  .  may  I  hope 
that-  ?  " 

But  I  did  not  finish,  for  her  eyes  caught 
mine,  and  her  eyelids  fell  sis  she  half  turned 
her  face  away.  I  know  not  how  'twas  done, 
but  my  lilood  surged  wildly  through  my 
veins,  and  in  ati  instant  my  lady  was  in  my 
arms  and  our  lips  had  met. 

"And  you  loved  me  all  the  tune?"  I 
whispered. 

Could  you  not  see  ? "  she  smiled,  and 
a  rich  fiusli  sulfused  her  cheeks. 

"But,"  she  said  suddenly,  "you  know 
full  well  the  difhcnlties  in  our  way.  My 
father  will  never  consent." 

And  then  the  thought  of  tlie  Vicomte 
flashed  before  me.  "Ah!"  I  exclaimed, 
"  but  plight  me  your  word  you  will  marry 
no  one  save  me  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me  bravely,  and  I  knew 
I  could  never  do  aught  except  love  her,  as 
she  said — 

"Never,  dear." 

"  And  if  your  father  will  never  consent, 
will  you,  could  you,  brave  his  word  ?  " 

She  smiled  sweetly,  aud  I  guessed  her 
answer  before  her  lips  opened. 

"  Am  I  not  strong  ?  "  she  asked. 

And  I  answered  not  in-words.  t 
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"  But  yon  must  stay  no  longer  now,"  she 
said  quickly.  "  Ijady  Elizabeth  and  the 
Yicomte  will  return  very  soon ;  they  have 
gone  to  dine  with  Tjady  Huntley.    I  was  to 

have  Kone,  too,  but  f  pleaded  a  headache." 
"  Must  1  go  ?  "  I  naked. 
"  Yes." 

"  And  to-morrow  ?  " 

But  she  did  not  reply,  for  at  that  moment 
we  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  grating  on  the 
gravelled  road,  and  iuiuiediutely  afterwards 
a  hammering  at  the  Manor  door. 

"  Quick  ! "  she  said  ;  "  I  fear  you  are  too 
late  even  now."  , 

The  door  of  the  room  was  closed.  I 
caught  hold  of  thu  liaiulle  aiid  puUed,  but 
in  vain.  Someliow  tlie  door  stuck  to  tlie 
jambs,  and  I  could  not  move  it,  puU  as  hard 
as  1  would.  Lady  ]'"loreiice  stood  by,  pale, 
but  calm. 

"  Tlie  window,"  she  said. 

lJut  it  was  too  late,  even  if  I  had  desired 
to  escape  by  that  means  ;  for  at  this  moment 
the  door  was  pushed  heavily  from  without 
and  opened,  admitting  my  Lord  Stapleton. 

Judge  of  his  surprise  at  seeing  me, 
instead  of  the  favoured  young  Yicomte.  He 
stood  gazing  at  us,  and  speechless. 

At  last  his  tongue  found  words  to  utter. 

"  You,  sir  !  What  tlit;  —  ?  "  But  be 
could  say  no  more. 

I  bowed  low  as  1  re])lied— 

"It  is  my  privilege,  my  lord.  I  may, 
perliaps,  remind  you  that  I  called  upon  your 
Lordship  yesterday  in  order  to  pay  this  visit." 

He  turned  on  me  sharply,  boiling  with 
a  half-suppressed  r^e. 

"  Leave  this  house  !  "  he  shouted.  "  Saucy 
jackanapes ! " 

I  bowed  again,  for  I  could  do  no  more. 
I  looked  at  Ijady  Florence  as  she  stood  there 
calm  and  dignified  ;  and  as  1  giizcd,  suddenly 
she  spoke,  and  her  voice  sounded  soft  but 
clear. 

"My  lord,  tbis  gentleman  is  a  visitor 
beneath  our  roof,  and  with  niy  consent." 

Go  !  "  shouted  Lord  Htapleton  to  me,  but 
I  stood  stilt  listening. 

"And  I  love  him,"  continued  Lady  Flor- 
ence. 

"Go!"  thundered  Lord  Stapleton  once 

more. 

And  1  went.  For  my  heart  beat  as,  it 
never  beat  before.  I  would  hii\'e  given  half 
my  fortune  to  con\'ert  my  lord  into  another 
mail— one  younger,  and  not  the  father  of  my 
lady. 

Early  the  following  morning  I  was  ex- 
tremely surprised  to  see  my  man  Fritz  ridii^ 


up  to  the  inn  door.  It  seemed  tliat  im- 
portant matters  immediately  demanded  my 
return  to  Loudon,  and  I-ord  Marsden,  to 
whom  I  had  oominniiicated  niy  whereabouts, 
had  sent  Fritz  to  apprise  me.  1  was 
full  loth  to  leave  the  place  near  which 
my  true  love  lived.  But  1  knew  that 
by  leaving  Fritz  in  my  stead  my  affairs 
would  be  well  looked  after.  For  he  was  an 
extremely  quick  and  iuuidy  fellow.  "Where 
he  got  his  name  from  I  do  not  know,  for  he 
was  English.  I  had  picked  him  up  in  Paris, 
where  I  had  spent  a  considerable  time  some 
three  years  before,  and  soon  discovered  his 
worth. 

"When  T  reached  London  I  found  that 
affairs  had  not  improved  since  I  left,  for  the 
trained  bauds  of  London  and  Southwark 
were  on  foot  in  defence  of  the  live  members 
of  Parliament  whom  the  King  had  accused 
of  high  treason. 

it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  managed 
to  settle  my  mind  on  tlie  affairs  that 
demanded  my  attention,  for  my  thoughts 
were  ever  wandering  back  to  Reading,  and  I 
longed  at  least  to  be  near  the  desire  of  my 
life.  And,  although  I  knew  full  well  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  now  to  convey  a 
note  to  Lady  Florence,  I  wrote  wliat  I  fear 
was  a  somowiiat  lengthy  letter  and  sent  it  to 
Fritz,  urging  him,  if  possible,  to  pass  it  into 
her  hands.  Two  days  elapsed,  however,  and 
I  was  about  to  return  to  Reading,  although 
I  had  received  communications  from  Fritz 
stating  that  nothing  had  arisen,  when  a 
messenger  brought  me  a  note  from  him 
to  the  effect  that  Ijady  Elizabeth,  Lady 
Florence, ,  her  father,  the  Vicomte,  and  two 
maids,  had  left  Carsley,  travelling  post.  I 
longed  to  be  moving,  but  I  knew  not  wlicre 
to  go.  8o  I  waited  restlessly  for  another 
day,  and  at  last  Fritz  arrived,  having 
witnessed  t!ie  departure  of  all  (save  Lord 
Stapleton,  who  had  returned  to  London)  from 
Dover,  bound  for  Calais. 

1  doubted  not  that  my  lady  had  been 
coin])eUed  to  go-  on  a  visit  to  the  Yicomte, 
and  I  feared  considerable  influence  would  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  her  in  order  to  arrange 
a  marriage  between  them.  My  feelings  at 
this  sudden  and  desperate  turn  in  my  love 
affair  were  of  the  utmost  consternation.  In 
vain  I  ra(;ked  my  brain  for  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  my  difficulty,  but  always  did  1 
-feel  niy  impotence  against  the  strength  of 
my  opponents.  At  last  I  saw  that  only  one 
course  could  aid  me,  and,  desperate  though  it 
was,  I  determined  to  take  it.  And  so  I 
resolved  to  follow  the  party  to  Xy^is,  and 
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wherever  else  tliey  might  go,  and  if  Lafly 
Florence  were  willing,  we  w'onki  be  married 
at  Paris  without  her  father's  permission. 

My  preparations  were  soon  made,  and 
Fritz  and  T  departed.  When  we  readied 
Paris,  Fritz  discovered  that  the  whole  party 
had  travelled  straight  on  to  the  Vicomte's 
estate,  which  was  situated  somewhere  near 
Tours,  on  the  Loire.  Before  leaving  Paris  I 
looked  up  my  friends  and  made  the  necessary 
arrangements 
for  our  possi- 
ble marriage 
on  iny  return. 
[  waH  thus 
fully  prepared 
in  the  evejit 


managed  to  hiss  out,  '  Lady  Florence '. '  " 


of  a  successful  issne  to  my  further  adven- 
ture. 

At  last  we  reached  Tours  and  learned 
that  t)ic  Cliateau  Montvert,  the  residence  of 
the  Vicomte  de  Berri,  was  some  ten  Englisli 
miles  away.  We  lodged  at  an  iiui  at  Tonrs, 
thinking  it  nnsafe  to  live  iieJirer  our  desti- 
nation, and  then  hired  fresh  horses  and  rode 
to  the  Chateau. 

From  the  edge  \){  a  m  o(h1  that  we  skirtetl 
it  first  dawned  upon  our  eyes.    Situated  at 


the  top  of  a  high,  rugged  hill,  which  was 
surrounded  by  three  little  valleys,  it  could 
OTdy  be  reached  by  a  road  which  wriggled 
up  from  the  village  below.  The  hill  was 
one  of  those  peculiar  formations  of  rock 
which  have  apparently  been  thrown  up  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  its  sides 
were  in  many  places  quite  precipitous.  The 
Chateau  occupied  the  whole  of  the  summit 
and  was  surrounded  by  an  extremely  high 
wall.  With  its  old  grey  battlements 
and  lichen-covered  turrets  it  pre- 
sented a  charming  picture  and  had 
doubtless  borne  the  hi'imt  of  many 
a  siege  and  attack ;  but  it  was 
terribly  apparent  that  no  one  could 
enter  it  save  by  the  proper  road. 

For  several  days  we  haunted  the 
wood ,  not  daring  to  enter  tl  i  e 
village,  lest  comment  should  be 
made  on  our  appearance.  Twice 
I  caught  sight  of  Lady  Florence 
riding  with  the  Vicomte  and  fol- 
lowed by  se\'eral  attendants.  It 
was  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  the 
Vicomte  was  absolute  lord  of  the 
countryside,  and  that  whatever 
liberty  my  hwly  possessed  was  cur- 
tailed by  the  profusion  of  atten- 
dants who  waited  on  her.  I 
racked  my  brains  in  vain,  seai'ching 
for  means  of  speaking  to  Lady 
Florence,  or  of  obtaining  entrance 
to  the  CMteau,  and  I  was  beginning 
to  despair  of  any  chance  of  success, 
when  at  last  an  idea  stnick  me  and 
1  quickly  iinparted  it  to  Fritz. 

Roth    Fritz  and    1   had  good 
voices  and  some  ability  on  cei'tain 
instruments.      I,   moreover,  had 
learnt  several  sleiglit-of-liand  tricks 
from  my  friend,  Lord  Marsilen,  who 
had  made  a  hobby  of  acquiring  such 
dexterity.    My  plan  was  that  we 
should  disguise  ourselves  as  travel- 
ling entertainers,  visit  the  village, 
and  trust  to  our  success  for  securing 
an  order  from  tlie  Vicomte  to  visit 
the  Chateau  and  amuse  my  lady.  Supposing 
we  were  successful,  our  further  action  could 
then  be  settled. 

A  couple  of  days  sufficed  to  scour  the 
(«untry  around  and  obtain  the  necessary 
elements  of  disguise  and  to  learn  s(mie  half- 
dozen  French  ditties,  and  the  following 
morning  two  shabbily  dressed  men — one  old, 
with  flowing  grey  locks  and  somewhat 
halting  in  his  walk,  and  the  othei*  young 
and  agile— entered  the  village  of  Montvert 
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on  foot,  each  carrying  a  bundle  on  his  back. 
I  think  I  could  have  braved  the  eyes  of  my 
friends  at  home  and  come  safely  through  the 
ordeal  witliout  their  discovering  Sir  James 
"Waller  in  that  sen  ile  wanderer  with  the 
dusty  boots  and  doddering  walk. 

Our  ruse  proved  successful.  My  tricks 
and  our  combined  musical  abilities  formed 
BO  exceptional  an  entertainment  that  our 
reputation  was  carried  to  the  Chateau  by 
every  villager  who  had  occasion  to  go 
there.  As  I  had  anticipated  and  hoped, 
a  messenger  came  to  the  humble  house 
where  we  had  lodged  ourselves  and  practi- 
cally commanded  us  to  visit  the  Chateau 
the  following  day. 

My  heart  beat  wildly  as  I  passed  through 
the  enormous  gateway  that  afforded  admit- 
tiince  to  the  Chateau,  for  'twas  liere  that 
the  lady  of  my  lieart  dwelt.  We  met  the 
Vicomte  in  the  courtyard,  and  after  some 
few  questions  he  led  us  into  the  hall,  which 
was  empty,  and  there  he  left  us.  A  few 
moments  passed  and  then  I  heard  the  rustle 
of  a  dress  approaching.  Yes,  it  was  she ; 
and  she  had  almost  passed  the  door  before 
I  managed  to  hiss  out — ■ 

"  Jjady  Florence  !  " 

She  turned  quickly,  and  T  as  quicklyadded— 
" 'Tis  I,  Sir  James.   We  are  the  travelling 
musicians.    Will  you  leave  this  place  with 
nie  and  escape  this  hateful  marriage  ?  At 
Paris  all  can  be  settled." 

She  looked  at  me,  pale  and  half-bewildered. 
But  there  was  no  time  to  waste,  for  I  might 
not  have  another  opportunity  of  speech  with 
her. 

"  If  you  are  willuig  to  leave,"  I  continued, 
"  drop  a  ilower  on  the  ground  after  wc  have 
played  to  you,  and  persuade  the  Vicomte  to 
let  us  stay  here  over  to-morrow  night." 

A  footstep  fell  near  at  hand,  and  the 
Vicomte  entered. 

He  turned  to  Ijady  Florence  and  bowed. 

"  These  men,"  he  said,  "  will,  I  expect, 
amuse  you,  if  you  would  care  to  hear  them 
play  or  sing." 

We  bowed  low  before  her. 

"  Shall  we  hear  them  this  afternoon  ? "  he 
continued. 

*'  1  shall  be  pleased,"  she  replied. 

And  80  they  left  us,  afterwards  ordering 
an  attendant  to  look  after  our  wants. 

fn  the  afternoon  we  played  and  sang 
before  thein,  and,  after  finij^hing,  my  Lady 
Florence  spoke  aside  to  tln'  Vicomte,  with  the 
result  that  we  were  ordered  to  be  lodged  in 
the  Cli^fceaa.  As  she  left  the  room  a  rose 
fell  to  the  ground. 


I  soon  formed  my  plans.  Early  on  the 
morrow  morning  [despatched  Fritz  to  Tours 
to  arrange,  by  any  means,  for  three  horses 
to  be  in  the  woods  near  Montvert  three 
hours  after  midnight,  and  ]  contrived  to  tell 
my  Lady  Florence  to  be  ready  at  that  hour. 

Fritz  returned  successful,  bringing  some 
violin  strings  in  case  an  excuse  were  needed. 
We  each  carried  daggers,  but  I  hoped  we 
should  not  require  them.  I  liad  no  sleep 
that  night,  and  as  the  hour  of  our  attempt 
approached  I  became  more  and  more  restless. 
The  whole  of  the  Chateau  seemed  deep  hi 
slumber  ;  I  knew  that,  at  most,  there  were 
but  two  or  three  watchers. 

At  the  appointed  hour  I  crept  along  the 
corridor  in  the  direction  of  Lady  Florence's 
room,  and  as  I  emerged  into  the  inner  (quad- 
rangle, to  my  great  joy  I  saw  her  figure 
moving  silently  by  the  wall  in  the  pale 
moonlight.  I  kissed  her  hand  as  it  grasped 
mine  and  we  passed  swiftly  along. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Chateau  a  man 
was  pacing  up  and  down.  Whilst  my  lady 
■waited  by  the  archway,  Fritz  and  I  advanced 
stealthily  and  suddenly  fell  upon  this 
sentinel.  Before  he  could  recover  I  had 
gagged  his  month  and  Fritz  had  bound  his 
arms  and  legs.  Our  path  was  now  clear. 
With  difficulty  we  opened  the  gate,  but 
suddenly  the  sound  of  a  bell  broke  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  air.  It  only  rang  twice,  for 
I  quickly  turned  round  and  discovered  that 
the  man  we  had  bound  and  laid  near  the 
wall  had  wriggled  his  way  to  a  rope  close 
by,  which  was  attached  to  a  small  bell. 
Hastily  I  pushed  him  away,  and  cursing  our 
oversight,  which  was  likely  to  cost  us  dearly, 
we  ran  our  quickest  down  the  Chateau  road. 

At  the  appointed  place  we  found  two  men 
with  our  horses,  which  wc  lost  no  time  in 
mounting.  At  least  we  should  have  a  good 
start  before  the  Vicomte  and  his  party  could 
discover  our  course.  Often  1  looked  at  my 
lady,  and  my  heart  was  joyous  and  hght,  for 
she  smiled  sweetly  at  me  in  spite  of  our 
extremity.  The  sun  was  just  rising  and 
dispelling  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The 
air  was  fresh  and  invigorating.  Succe^ 
seemed  to  smile  on  our  efforts. 

We  ha^l  ridden  some  eight  miles,  and  had 
not  yet  reached  Tours,  when  my  lady's  horse 
suddenly  went  lame.  There  was  no  time 
to  lose,  so  Fritz  changed  holies  with  her, 
and  1  ga.ve  him  instructions  as  to  where  he 
would  be  able  to  find  us  in  Paris.  1  knew 
he  could  well  look  after  himself.  And  so 
we  two  rode  on.  We  skirted  Tours,  and  had 
gone  some  seven  or  eight  miles  further  on, 
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wlien  we  were  once  more  brought  to  a  stand- 
still. The  devil  seemed  to  bo  in  tlie  horses. 
I  had  never  heiird  the  like  before.  My 
beast  stumbled  and  well  nigh  tlirew  me  oH', 
but  instead  of  taking  no  notice  of  sucli  an 
incident  like  any  rational  animal,  he  limped 
along  in  a  like  fashion  to  my  lady's  first 


steed.  We  proceeded  some  little  way  thus, 
but  we  had  to  stop  again  as  we  neared  a 
village,  the  name  of  whielt  I  never  learnt. 
We  had  lost  considerable  time  now,  and 
[  determined  to  venture  into  tlie  village  with 
the  hope  of  getting  a  fresh  horse. 

I  left  my  lady  in  a  little  wood,  where 
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she  consented  to  await  mj  return,  itnd, 
leading  my  horae,  went  forward  to  try  my 
fortune  once  more.  Having  cut  fchrougli 
a  corner  of  the  wood,  I  found  myself  on  the 
road  again,  but  I  had  gone  barely  some 
thirty  paces  when  a  horseman  rushed  at 
me.  I  was  taken  iibsoliTtely  by  sm-prise, 
for  the  wood  liad  prevented  me  hearing  liis 
galloping  before.  It  was  the  Vicomte.  He 
could  not  stop  his  liorse  for  some  distance, 
but  he  had  reeogiiised  me  in  passing,  for 
1  had  discarded  my  disguise. 

I  awaited  his  return,  for  I  could  do 
nothing  else. 

"  St.  Denis  !  "  he  ejaculated,  as  he  reached 
me.    "  At  last  I    And  you  !  I  guessed  it !  " 

He  had  drawn  his  sword,  and  liad  I  not 
swerved  round  in  time  he  would  soon  have 
settled  all  matters  of  this  world  for  me. 

"  Where  is  liady  Florence  ? "  he  cried, 
with  a  sudden  pause  in  his  onset. 

"  Monsieur,"  I  replied,  "  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  in  her  service." 

He  looked  at  me  sharply. 

"  And  I  ?  "  he  queried. 

"  Serve  my  Lord  Stapleton,  her  father." 

A  cloud  seemed  to  pass  over  his  face. 
'Tis  true,"  he  said  quietly  ;   "  but  I 
would  serve  her.    And  it  must  be  settled 
now,"  he  added  quickly ;  "  'tis  either  you 
or  I  !  " 

He  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  drew 
his  sword.  I  lield  my  d^ger,  my  only 
weapon,  in  my  hand. 

"Onr  weapons  are  unequal,  Sir  James," 
he  said,  and  coolly  snapped  his  sword  across 
his  knee  and  proceeded  to  bind  a  thick 
kerchief  round  the  short  end. 

I  felt  a  pang  of  shame  w^hen  I  recognised 
the  soul  of  honour  that  he  was,  for  I  knew  I 
must  be  much  more  of  an  adept  with  the 
dagger  than  he,  as  I  had  often  played  with 
it  in  a  fencing-school  in  London. 

"  Monsieur,"  I  said,  "  had  you  behaved  as 
honourably  towards  Lady  Florence  as  you 
are  now  acting  towards  me- — -" 

"Yes — yes,"  he  said  hastily;  "but  we 
must  settle  this  matter  now  I  Our  weapons, 
at  least,  are  equal." 

"We  were  face  to  face,  and  1  could  see  the 
passion  in  his  features.  He  looked  stronger 
and  heavier  than  I,  and  this  would  count  for 
much  in  a  struggle  ;  but  I  was  the  more 
agile. 

For  several  minutes  we  succeeded  in 
escaping  each  other,  hut  at  last  the  Vicomte 
seized  both  my  wrists,  and  it  was  with  the 


greatest  difficulty  that  I  shook  free  of  him 
again.  He  was  certaiidy  the  stronger.  I 
dodged  and  darted,  hoping  to  tire  hijn,  but 
he  was  almost  as  quick  as  I,  althoagh 
once  I  scratched  him  on  the  arm — rather 
deeply,  I  afterwai-ds  discovered. 

Presently  he  aiuglit  my  wrists  again,  and 
I  saw  his  sword-point  within  an  ace  of  my 
heart.  I  thought  this  was  the  end,  when 
suddenly  I  fell  to  the  ground,  dragging  him 
with  me.  His  grip  W"a.s  loosened  in  our  fall, 
and  with  a  final  effort  I  shook  him  off  and 
sprang  to  my  feet. 

He  was  up  and  at  me  a^ain  in  a  flash,  but 
my  dagger  caught  him  well  in  the  shoulder. 
For  several  moments  more  he  made  a 
dogged  fight  of  it,  but  the  loss  of  blood  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

I  bound  np  his  wound  as  he  lay  there, 
half  swooning,  and  staunched  the  flow  of 
the  blood,  and  then  turned  to  fetch  my 
Tjady  Florence.  She  was  still  waiting 
bencatli  the  trees  where  I  had  left  her,  and 
I  quickly  informed  her  of  what  had  occurred. 
The  Vicomte  had  somewhat  recovered  when 
I  returned  to  him,  and  seeing  that  he  was  in 
no  immediate  danger  I  mounted  his  horse, 
and  my  Lady  Florence  and  I  rode  on  to 
the  village,  promising  to  send  him  every 
assistance.  This  we  did,  and  then  continued 
onr  journey  with  t!ie  utmost  speed,  for  though 
the  Vicomte  had  i>utdistancefl  his  attendants, 
the  time  we  had  recently  lost  must  have 
brought  those  who  followed  tlieir  master 
very  near  to  him  by  now.  At  last,  well-nigh 
exhausted,  we  arrived  safely  at  Paris,  and 
onr  marriage  was  witnessed  by  several  of  my 
friends  of  earlier  days.  When  my  Lord 
Stapleton  heard  of  the  matter,  he  threatened 
and  fumed  terribly,  but  State  affairs  soon 
claimed  his  close  attention ;  and  when  he  was 
once  more  free  to  proceed  with  his  revenge, 
the  birth  of  our  son  and  heir  liad  some- 
what mollified  his  resentment,  and  he  was 
eventually  reconciled  to  our  union  hy  the 
entreaties  of  my  dear  lady. 

Anil  oft«n  now  in  the  evening  of  a 
summer's  day,  when  I  sit  beneath  the  trees 
with  a  dear  hand  in  mine,  and  we  both 
watch  the  varying  shades  in  the  sky  as  the 
sun  falls  down  in  the  disfarace,  I  turn  and 
gaze  at  niy  hidy,  who  smiles  as  in  the  old 
times  when  she  sees  my  glance ;  and  my 
thoughts  fly  back  to  that  morning  when  we 
rode  so  hastily  through  the  wood  in  the  dim, 
pale  light  of  a  rising  summer  sun,  and  I 
know  what  the  joy  of  this  world  is. 
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THE  methods  of  travel  employed  in 
different  countries  vary  as  much  as 

tlie  coinitries  themselves.  Nowhere, 
however,  are  they  more  intere8tiu<^  than  in 
South  Africa,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances wliicli  account  for  tiieir  existence. 
For  instance,  time  is  as  little  an  object  to 
the  Boer  now  as  it  was  two  hundred  years 
ago ;  roads  outside  of  the  towns  are  still, 
practically  speaking,  as  bad  as  they  were 
then  ;   the  fast-moving  horse  remains  as 


A  visitor  from  Englai^  can  now  step  from 
his  ship  on  to  the  train  at  Cape  Town  and 
find  himself  in  a  Rort  of  PuUman  corridor 
car,  in  which  a  journey  into  the  comparative 
desolation  of  tlie  interior  is  by  no  means  an 
unpleasant  experience.  'Tis  true  that  the 
speed  is  not  excessive.  Your  train  which 
leaves  for  the  north  at  nine  o'clock  at  night 
only  gets  to  Matjesfontein  in  time  for  ijreak- 
faat  at  eight  the  next  morning,  though  the 
distance  is  hut  157  miles. 


IN  THB  MAHKET  SQL'ARK,  KIMItEkl.KV. 


liable  as  ever  to  the'  borse-sickne-ss  which  is 
such  a  ])lague  of  the  country — hence,  as  a 
result  of  all  these  circumstances  combined, 
the  South  African  ox-wagon.  This,  the 
pioneer  metliod  of  travel  in  that  country,  is 
still  \'ery  largely  used  by  thousands  of  people 
in  all  tliose  parts  ^vhere  the  iron  horse  has 
not  penetrated  ;  for  a  glance  at  the  map  of 
South  Africa  shows  that  the  railways  are  as 
yet  few  and  far  l)etweeii,  being  almost  con- 
fined to  the  trunk  lines,  and  that  there  are 
large  tracts  wliei'e  the  coinitry's  own  peculiar 
methods  of  travel  are  of  necessity  used. 

To  go  from  one  large  town  to  anothei', 
as  from  Cape  Town  to  Johannesburg  or 
Kimberley,  is,  of  course,  simple  enough. 
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At  this  [loiut  it  ilawris  on  the  average 
traveller,  on  liis  Hrst  South  African  rail  jour- 
ney, how  excellent  ai'e  the  Ca]ic  (iovertunent 
Railways,  notwithstandiiig  thoif  slowness. 
When  be  looks  out  of  the  carriage  windows, 
and  sees  that  all  the  verdure  and  luxuriant 
vegetation  which  make  Cajte  Town  such  a 
beautiful  pla<^e,  together  with  almost  every 
trace  of  civilisation,  have  given  place  to  the 
harren  desolation  of  the  Karoo  ;  when  bour 
succeeds  hour,  and  no  variation  comes  to  tlie 
eternal  monotony  of  raw,  red  country,  blank 
anil  i);i)'ren,  save  for  the  tiny,  withered  sage 
bnslies  growing  lu^re  and  thei'c  ;  when  dark- 
ness at  length  closes  down,  and  stili  no 
improvement  comes  in  his  surroundings,  as 
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he  switches  on  the  electric  liji;ht,  and  the 
attendant  comes  to  prepare  his  bunk  for  the 
night,  he  by  then  appreciates  to  the  full  the 
comforts  provided  by  this  admirable  service. 
The  first  class  carriages  luve,  about  half- 


way up  the  biick  of 
the  seat,  a  bunk, 
which  folds  flat  dur- 
ing the  daytime,  and 
can  he  let  down 
bracket  fashion  for 
sleeping  purposes  at 
night.  In  the  ordi- 
nary compartment 
there  are  therefore 
two  bunks  on  each 
side,  the  lower  ones 
Iteing  the  ordinary 
seats.  The  second 
class  carriages  are 
ahnost  exactly  the 
SEune,  ex(;e}iting  that 
each  side  has  three 
bunks  instead  of 
two.  Fortunately, 
the  springs  of  the 
carriages  are  very 
good,  so,  as  the  pace 
is  slow,  according 
to  European  ideas,  a  journey  from  Cape 
Town  to  Johannesburg,  or  vice  versa,  though 
it  is  1,015  miles,  and  takes  forty-eight  hours, 
is  by  some  considered  as  rather  a  restful 
change  than  otherwise.  The  type  of  carriages 
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can  lie  seen  from 
the  photograph  of 
a  train  leaving 
Johannesburg.  A 
feature  o  f  tlie 
train  are  the  opou 
platforms  at  the 
ends,  which  form 
a  means  of  agree- 
able  variation 
from  one's  com- 
partment. These 
platforms  are  the 
great  smoking  and 
meeting  places  of 
the  men,  so  that 
in    socially  inclined 


THE  MAFEKING  COACH. 


on  a   long  journey 
South    Africa  it 


It  is  partly  because  of  the  comforte  of  the 
rail  travelling  that  one  notices  so  much  more 


JlNltlCKSHAWS  AT  DV.HKAN. 


often  happens  that  nearly  all  the  pas- 
sengers become  acquainted. 


THE  CAPK  TBAIN  LKAVISG  JOHAMNK811URO. 


the  discomforts  of  coaching,  should  one's 
destination  happen  to  lie  away  from  the 
track  of  the  civil- 
ising locomotive. 
Most  of  tli.e  smaller 
towns  ill  South 
Africa,  have  to  be 
contented  with 
sncli  communica- 
tion as  is  afforded 
by  coach  or  post- 
cart.  Indeed,  until 
comparatively  re- 
cently, it  was  the 
only  means  of  get- 
ting to  world-famed 
.Tohannesbni^  ;  as 
for  a  long  time  the 
Transvaal's  extra- 
—prdinary  Boer 
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JOHANNRSBURO  DUBIKC  A  BANDSTORH. 


Government  refused  to  ullow  a  railway,  lest 
it  should  injure  their  faithful  buri^hera  and 
prevent  tljeiii  from  blackmailing  the  un- 
fortnnate  IJitlanders  with  their  charjjes  for 
transport. 

"The  good  old  coaching  days,"  as  spoken 
of  by  our  grandfathers,  must  liavc  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  enchantment  lent  them  by 
distance,  if  they  entailed  anything  approach- 
ing the  quantity  of  solid  discomfort  ex- 
perienced by  a  coach  traveller  in  South 
Africa.  It  looks  as  if  a  journey  in  a  vehicle 
such  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  photograph  on 
page  693  would  be  most  enjoyable.  In 
place  of  the  four-iu-hand,  wc  have  here  ten- 
in-hand,  and  on  some  occasions  a  still  greater 
number  are  employed  ;  while,  by  way  of 
suggesting  a  circus  procession  the  more  com- 
pletely, one  recollects  to  have  seen  the  same 


type  of  coach  in  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West 
Show.  The  disadvantages  of  the  contrivance, 
however,  become  apparent  when  you  get 
inside  and  find  yourself  one  of  a  party  of 
twelve  all  packed  as  closely  as  tiie  proverbial 
herrings  in  a  barrel.  Possibly  the  coach 
proprietors  think  that  the  closer  the  packing, 
the  less  risk  of  breakage ;  anyhow,  your 
arms  are  squeezed  tight  into  your  sides  by 
the  people  next  yon,  while  your  legs  can 
only  be  found  room  for  by  being  dovetailed, 
like  the  stones  in  Smeaton's  Lighthouse,  into 
those  of  the  man  in  front.  If  it  is  remem- 
bered that  for  some  malevolent  reason  the 
hour  for  starting  is  almost  invariably  fixed 
at  about  4  a.m.,  when  very  often  not  even  a 
cup  of  coffee  is  obtainable,  and  that  break- 
fast is  so  movable  a  feast  that  you  may  get 
it  at  six,  yon  may  get  it  at  eleven,  or  you 
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may  not  get  it  at  all— for  when  the  meal  is 
partaken  of  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  you 
are  apt  to  regard  it  as  lunch — I  think  the 
charge  of  discomfort  is  very  fairly  made  out. 
Certainly  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the 
evidence  will  be  given  when  it  comes  to 
either  fcravellitig  all  night  with  your  weary 
head  nearly  rolling  off  your  shoulders  as  the 
iiwfiil  jolts  temporarily  iirouge  into  conscious- 
ness your  overtired  frame,  or  else  being 
victimised  by  that  ancient  fraud,  the  coach 
which  offers  the  inducement  of  "  Xo  night 
travelling."  This  usually  means  stopping  at 
some  filthy  Boer  outspan  about  midnight, 
and  then,  just  when  your  need  of  sleep  has 
even  got  the  better  of  the  vermin  with 


which  the  place  abounds,  "  Toot-a-toot ! " 
goes  the  coach-horn,  and  it  ia  4  a.m.  and 
time  to  start  again. 

In  the  daytime  coaching  is,  of  course,  not 
quite  so  bad,  there  being  just  a  spice  of  not 
too  dangerous  adventure  about  it  to  make  it 
attractive.  Where  a  big  river  such  as  the 
Yaal  or  the  Limpopo  has  to  be  crossed,  if 
there  is  no  bridge  the  coach  and  all  its 
horses  are  ferried  over  in  a  punt,  if  the 
river  is  too  deep  for  fording.  With 
smaller  streams  a  drift  has  to  be  chosen 
that  is  shallow  enough  to  allow"  of  driving 
through.  It  is  generally  here,  if  any- 
where, that  the  spice  of  adventure  comes. 
There  may  have  been  heavy  rain  up  country. 
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aud  suddenly  the  tiuy  stream  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  roaring  torrent  that  comes 
down  a  solid  wall  of  wai.cr.  sweepiujf  away 
uverytliiii^^  in  its  resistless  piitb.  On  more 
tiiai)  one  occasion  it  lias  happened  that 
coaciies  have  been  ciiu<^ht  in  this  way  and  all 
the  piisscngers  and  animals  drowned.  If  the 
river  is  already  swohen,  the  choice  is  pre- 
sented of  either  waitinj^  on  its  banks  for  days 
or  even  weeks  for  it  to  subside,  or  else 
braving  its  terrors  byentering  the  swirling  tor- 
rent.   A  fight  for  Life  this  sometimes  means. 

On  such  occasions  the  driver's  flow  of 
language  is  only  equalled  by  the  unceasing 
way  he  plies  his  murderous  fishing-rod-hke 
whip  on  the  unfortunate  beasts.  It  should 
be  mentioned,  by  tlie  w;iv,  that  every  coach 
has  at  least  two  drivers,  the  one  who  holds 
the  reins  being  considered  quite  an  inferior 
being  to  the  one  wlio  wields  tlie  whip.  Some 
of  these  whip-wieldcrs  have  such  unerring 
precision  in  its  manipulation  that  they  can 
actually  catch  birds  by  flicking  the  lash 
round  their  necks  as  the  coach  goes  by. 
The  average  driver,  being  of  Boer  parentis, 
and  so  regarding  Kaflfire  as  dogs,  will  other- 
wise exhibit  his  prowess  by  laying  liis  lash 
sicross  tite  naked  backs  of  anypjissing  Tiatives 
who  do  not  swerve 


pling,"  that  looks  as  if  the  animal's  legs 
were  continually  getting  tied  into  knots — the 
Boer  will  accomplish  some  most  astonishing 
distances.  He  will  keep  up  a  daily  average 
of  sixty  or  eighty  miles  for  weeks  togetlier  ; 
hence  the  explanation  of  the  wonderful 
mobility  he  has  displayed  in  the  war. 

His  other  method  of  travel,  the  ox-wagon, 
is,  however,  his  standard  of  perfection.  His 
wagon  is  to  the  Boer  sometliing  more  than 
a  mere  travelling  conveyance.  It  is  his 
house  on  wheejS,  where  he,  his  wouw^ 
and  his  kinderen  can  live  as  much  at 
home  as  in  the  hovel  he  calls  his  house.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  that  a  wagon  does 
become  a  home  when  journeys  of  hundreds 
of  miles  are  undertaken,  and  that  ten  miles 


out  of  the  roarl  be- 
yond hiscrnelreacli. 

These  Mirs, 
tramping  as  they  do 
for  hundreds  of 
miles,  in  their  jour- 
neys to  and  from 
work:  at  the  gold- 
fields,  exhibit  the 
method  of  travel 
principally  prac- 
tiscfl  by  the  native 
(see  photo  on  pige 

61)4).  Even  when  there  is  a  railway  available 
the  Kaffir  prefers  to  walk.  He  cheerfully 
Bets  out  on  a  two  weeks'  journey  with  scarcely 
enough  provisions  for  two  days  ;  and  conse- 
quently arrives  at  the  end  of  his  long  tramp 
so  utterly  worn  out  and  emaciated  that  the 
mining  company  employing  his  services  have 
to  give  him  a  fortnight's  food  and  rest  before 
he  can  do  any  work. 

In  res]^cct  of  walking,  tiie  Kaflir's  ideas  arc 
in  very  marked  contrast  to  those  of  the  Boer. 
Tlie  latter  looks  down  on  anyone  who  walks. 
'His  notions  of  travel  are  of  two  kinds — either 
by  horse  or  by  ox-wagon.  On  his  shaggy 
old  horse — which  cannot  trot,  and  is  not 
enthusiastic  enough  to  gallop,  but  performs 
a  peculiar  action  of  its  own  called  "  trip- 


liIlEAKDO\\'N  OF  A  KOKK  TUA.NHi'OliT  WAGON. 


only  constitutes  an  average  journey  for  a 
whole  day.  In  fact,  it  is  a  very  good  average, 
especially  in  the  rainy  season,  when  break- 
downs are  frequent. 

When  used  for  transport  purposes,  as  much 
as  6,000  or  7,000  pounds  weight  will  be  loaded 
into  a  single  wagon  ;  consequently,  if  a  wheel 
gets  stuck  in  a  hole,  as  in  the  photo  on 
this  page,  or  the  wagon  sinks  to  the  axle- 
trees  in  a  bog,  getting  it  out  again  is  a  very 
serious  matter— that  is,  unless  tliere  are  otiier 
transport  riders  near,  from  whom  the  Boer  can 
borrow  spans  of  oxen  to  assist  his  own  (the 
ordinary  span,  it  should  be  noted,  consists  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  oxen).  Then  follows  a 
scene  which  resembles  Bedlam  let  loose.  Half 
a  dozen  of  these  spans  ^^^sj^n^^  to  one 
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wagon,  and  when  as  many  Boers  are  all  tlirasli- 
ing,  swearing,  and  yelling  at  tlie  swaying 
herd  of  unfortunate  beasts,  who  liave  not  the 
sense  to  pull  together,  it  beggars  description. 

Such  an  amonnt  of  power  applied  to  one 
vehicle  would  be  thought  enough  to  drag  it 
to  pieces;  but  South  African  vehicles  are 
generally  a  match  for  the  roads  they  have  to 
encounter.  The  post-cart,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  the  vehicle  which  brin<^s 
the  mail  and  passengers  to  those  places 
which  are  too  small  for  even  a  coach, 
seldom  proves  itself  unequal  to  the  strain. 
This  form  of  con^'eyance  is  a  two-wheeled 
structure  capable  of  holding  four  people, 


TItAMS  IN  JOlIANNUSBUliU, 


all  facing  the  same  way,  with  a  hood  that 
can  be  raised  over  them  to  keep  off  suu 
or  rain.  For  post-cart  purposes,  these  "  Cape 
carts,"  as  they  are  otherwise  called,  are  usually 
drawn  by  four  to  sis  horses.  With  two  horaes 
they  form  the  ordinary  cabs,  such  as  are  to  be 
seen  plying  for  hire  in  towns  like  Johannes- 
burg and  Pretoria.  The  former  place  has, 
however,  a  few  liansoms  that  look  as  if  they 
had  been  dropped  down  out  of  Piccadilly 
Circus.  In  tliis  respect  Johannesburg  is  a 
great  contrast  to  Cape  Town,  which  possesses 
a  breed  of  hansom  of  its  own,  a  creature 
with  a  yellow  body,  and  a  name  painted  on 
its  side  as  though  it  were  a  yacht. 

Durban,  again,  is 
different  from  all 
the  rest,  for  here, 
the  horse  -  drawn 
vehicles  have  been 
almost  driven  from 
the  streets,  not, 
liowever,  by  tlie 
automobile,  but  by 
the  handy  little  jin- 
rickshaws  which 
swarm  everywhere. 
Directly  you  appear 
at  your  door,  the 
Kaifir  owners  of 
these  nish  to  secure 
your  patronage.  It 
is  amusing  to  sec  tlie 
way  they  lovingly 
pat  the  scats  as  they 
say,  "  Me  \"ery  good 
bdy,  baas,"  and  fur- 
ther volunteer  in- 
formation to  the 
effect  that  you  are 
their  "Chief !"  and 
fcher." 

B 
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A  "WINDSOR"  FOREWORD 


SIX  Christmas  Numbers  of  the  Wiitdsoe  MAOAaiKB  have  now  been  ^iven  to  the  world, 
each  in  turn  eclipsing  not  only  its  immediate  predecessors,  but  also  its  most  formidable 
rivals,  alike  in  size,  in  style,  and  in  supreme  importance  of  contents.  Several  seasons 
back,  in  reviewing  all  the  current  Christmaa  Numbers,  a  leading  daily  paper  showed  in 
diagram  form  that  the  Wimdsoe  gave  a  third  more  value  in  total  letterpress  and  iUustrations 
than  its  nearest  competitor.  This  brilliant  record  has  since  been  still  further  enhanced,  but 
it  has  been  reserved  for  the  Seventh  of  these  wonderful  numbers  to  establish 

A  NBW  RECORD  IN  MAGAZINE  ENTERPRISE. 

Some  preliminary  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertakii^  may  be  gained  from  the 
annoancement  that  this 

JV^nificent  'Double  (^ristmas  ]N^mber, 

and  the  new  Volume  which  it  inaugurates,  will  include  contributions  from  : — ■ 

RUDYARD   KIPLING  HALL  CAINE 

IAN  MACLAREN  GILBERT  PARKER 

ROBERT  BARR  HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE 

ETHEL  TURNER  MRS.  R  A.  STEEL 

K  P.  OPPENHEIM  RICHARD  MARSH 

GUY  BOOTHBY  MAX  PEMBERTON 
CUTCLIFFE  HYNE. 

The  contribution  by  RUDYARD  KIPLING  will  be  found  to  be  a  long  story,  the  first 
to  be  pubhshed  after  the  author's  much-discussed  "Kim,"  which  the  doubled  size  of  the 
number  fortunately  enables  to  be  given  complete.  It  is  a  dramatic  narrative  of  absorbing 
interest  dealing  with  the  war  in  South  Africa,  upon  which  it  delivers  a  kind  of  "  last  word  " 
of  criticism.  Two  other  stories  from  Mr.  Kipling's  pen  will  follow  in  ensuing  numbers  of 
the  new  volume.  - 

In  the  January  number  will  be  found  the  opening  instalment  of  a  powerful  new  story 
by  HALL  CAINB,  dealing  with  a  problem  of  universal  importance  to  modem  humanity, 
but  brightened  by  the  interweaving  of  a  tenderly  beautiful  love-interest. 

Prominent  among  other  special  features  will  be  found  the  sequel  to  the  now  famous 
history  of  "  Thompson's  Progress,"  from  the  pen  of  Thompson's  vivid  yet  veracious 
chronicler,  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE,  who  has  in  this  series  outdone  even  his  own  celebrated 
*'  Captain  Kettle  "  narratives. 

In  all  this  splendid  abundance  of  fiction  by  THE  GREAT  NOVELISTS,  however, 

the  world  of  fact  will  not  be  forgotten,  for  it  is  intended  that  the  special  articles,  of  which 
it  is  too  early  to  divulge  the  remarkable  novelty  as  yet,  shall  prove,  even  more  completely 
than  hitherto,  tlie  most  varied,  the  moat  entertaining,  and  tlie  most  instructive  that  enterprise 
and  expenditure  can  command.    In  form  the  Christmas  issue  will  be 

A  SUPERB  DOUBLE  NUMBER, 

printed  for  the  most  part  on  a  special  art  paper,  in  the  interests  of  the  distinguished  artists 

whose  services  have  been  laid  under  tribute  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  record  in 
the  illustrating  of  contemporary  magazine  literature.  Hosted  by  CToOglc 
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By  L.  T.  MEADE  and  ROBERT  EUSTACE.* 
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No.  VI. — The  Lost  Square. 

"UST  iibont  this  time  I  lost  si  considerable  sum  of  uioncy, 
aiul  from  being  :i  man  witk  abundant  means  I  became  a 
comparatively  poor  one.  This  misfortune  was  doubtless 
a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  it  aroused  me  from  concentrating  all 
my  thoughts  on  my  own  miserable  condition.  In  tlie  future  I 
nmst  work  hard  to  live  and  must  uo  longer  play  with  work. 
My  post-  as  secretary  to  Sir  James  Noel  was  no  longer,  for  many 
reasons,  to  my  taste.  I  liked  Sir  James,  bnt  both  he  and  I 
agreed  that  he  would  do  better  with  a  secretary  who  was  less 
hampered— in  short,  a  total  stranger,  who  knew  nothing  about 
either  Mademoiselle  or  Scnhor  Piubeiro,  would  bo  more  to  liia 
[)urpoRO.  I  accordingly  left  liim  and  took  lodgings  in  an 
unfashionable  part  of  Kensington. 

Pinheiro  retvirned  to  Lisbon,  to  his  work  tiierc,  and  Made- 
moiselle was,  to  all  appearance,  lost  to  us  both.  AVe  concluded 
that  she  must,  in  some  marvellous  way,  have  contrived  to  escape 
from  England,  and  I  sincerely  hoped,  that  I  should  never  be 
troubled  by  her  again. 

Hard  and  honest  and  unceasing  work  brought  back  my  lost 
nerve.  I  was  no  longer  harrowed  by  the  terror  of  secret 
assassination.  As  a  poor  man  I  vvas  delightfully  unimportant, 
and  1  turned  all  my  attention  mid  all  my  tiioiiglits  to  the  one 
thing  for  which  I  had  a  special  talent.  We  most  of  us  possess 
one  ability  to  a  suflicient  degree  to  make  a  living  by  means  of 
it  if  necessary,  and  my  talent  was  an  extraordinary  one.  I 
could,  from  my  very  earliest  years,  solve  almost  any  acrostic  or 
enigma  that  was  put  before  me.  Even  as  a  child  I  remember 
giving  the  solutions  to  all  the  acrostics  which  appeared  in  the 
magazines,  and  also  making  quite  a  nice  income  by  securing 
the  prizes  which  were  offered  for  the  right  answers. 

Six  months,  therefore,  after  I  had  lost  my  money  and 
resigned  my  post  as  Sir  James  Noel's  secretary,  T  became  one 
of  the  constructors  of  codes  and  ciphers  for  the  (rovernment,  and  also  received  employment 
from  several  large  commercial  firms,  f  was  busy  and  well  paid.  My  Hfe  was  practically  a 
new  one.  I  resolved  to  live  it  with  ent!iusisi.sm  and  contcutnient,  and,  if  possible,  to  forgot 
the  past. 

lint  alas !  the  past  in  cases  hke  mine  is  seldom  really  forgotten  and  seldom  safely 
buried.    I  was  once  again  to  be  subjected  to  the  cruel  machinations  of  a  deadly  foe. 

On  a  certain  evening  in  January,  I  was  just  finishing  niy  , early  tea,  when  a  servant 
entered  the  room  to  say  that  a  foreign  gentleman  had  called  and  wished  to  see  me  at  once. 
Wondering  who  my  visitor  was,  I  told  the  man  to  show  him  in,  and  rose  from  the  tea-table 
to  receive  him. 

The  next  moment  there  entered  a  short,  but  well-built  man,  of  a  swarthy  complexion. 
He  made  a  low  bow  when  he  saw  me,  and  held  his  silk  hat  in  his  hand. 

"1  must  ask  .your  pardon,  Senhor  Phenays,  for  calling  upon  you  at  this  hour;  but  my 
business  happens  to  be  of  great  importance.  I  bring  you  a  letter  from  Senhor  Jose  da 
Fondeca  Pinneiro.    He  asked  me  to  call  upon  you  as  soon  as  ever  I  got  to  town." 
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"  1  covered  SRveral  sheetH  of  paper  with  niy 
fipuree." 


The  man  spoke  perfect  English,  but  with 
a  marked  foreign  pronunciation,  and  with 
a  curions  movement  of  the  lips. 

"  Indeed,"  I  answered,  with  eagerness, 
"  T  shall  always  be  pleased  to  welcome  any 
friend  of  Pinheiro's.  Have  you  the  letter 
with  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  senhor,  here  it  is." 

He  handed  me  a  letter  written  in  the  well 
known  characters  of  my  friend.  It  ran  as 
follows  : — 

"  My  deae  Phenays,^ — ^The  bearer,  Senhor 
da  Costa,  a  native  of  Lisbon  and  a  friend  of 
mine,  has  just  been  to  see  me  in  connection 
with  a  document  and  diagram  which  he 
believes  to  be  of  great  value.  I  have  trans- 
lated the  old  Portuguese  for  him,  and  it 
refers  to  the  diagram.  Both  document  and 
diagram  are  of  undoubted  antiquity,  and  seem 
to  be  a  sort  of  old  cipher  or  puzzle.   I  know 


nothing  about  such 
matters,  and  it 

nccuiTed    to  me 
tliat,  as  this  is  very 
much  in  your  line, 
1  would  send  him 
to  you.    Even  if 
yon  cannot  do  any- 
thing with  the  dia- 
"grani,  you  will  ie 
entitled  to  charge 
a    fee    for  your 
trouble.     In  the 
old  Portuguese 
writing  occur  the 
words.  '  Caaa  dos 
diamantes,'  which 
literally  means 
*  The    house  of 
(]  iamonds."  ]  )a  Costa 
has  told  me,  however, 
that  the  expression  has 
nothing  to  do  with  dia- 
monds, for  the  stonemasous  in 
Portugal  call  a  stone  cut  into  a 
four-sided  pyramid  '  diamante.'  I 
find  on  inquiry  that  this  is  the  case. 
If  you  can  do  anytliing  to  help  Da 
Costa,  yon  will  oblige  me.    Trusting  you 
are  well,  my  dear  Phenay?, 

"  Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

"  Jose  j)a  Fokdeca  FiNHKiiio." 

"T  shall  be  willing  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  help  yon.  Sonhor  da  Costa,"  I  said,  "but  I 
fear  the  foreigji  cipher  will  be  outside  my 
range  of  obseiTation." 

"  I  sincerely  hope  not,  senhor.  Senhor 
Pinheiro  asked  me  to  come  to  you,  as  the 
best  man  for  the  purpose  in  the  whole  of 
London." 

"  T-et  me  see  your  dit^ram,"  was  my  answer 

to  this. 

"  I  have  not  got  it  with  me,"  he  replied. 
*'And,  before  I  subject  it  to  your  examina- 
tion, I  must  ask  you  to  swear  that,  if  you 
succeed  in  deciphering  it,  you  will  not  divulge 
the  solution  to  a  single  soul.  I  believe  it  to  be 
of  extreme  importance,  and  it  is  only  because 
I  cannot  solve  it  myself  that  I  am  bound  to 
run  the  risk  of  entrusting  it  to  the  confidence 
of  a  stranger." 

"  Your  secret  shall  be  respected  by  me,"  I 
answered,  "  provided,  of  course,  that  it  is  a 
harmless  one." 

*'It  is  absolutely  harmless,  Mr.  Phenays." 

"  "Where  am  I  to  see  the  cipher  ?  " 

"  In  my  rooms.    I  have  apartments  in  a 

house  in  Bloomsbury.   JCan-ypiv€*pie  now?' 
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"  Certainly." 

"Come  iiloii^^  tliei).  My  cu,b  is  iit  tliy 
door  ;  we  sliall  be  tliere  in  less  than  lialf  an 
liotir." 

He  spoke  little  as  we  drove  along,  and 
presently  the  cab  stopped  at  one  of  the  large 
old  houses  in  a  street  leading  out  of  Blooms- 
bury  Square. 

Senhur  da  Costa  paid  the  driver  and 
opened  tlie  door  with  a  latch-key.  He 
ushered  me  into  a  dimly  lit  and  dingy  hall, 
the  floor  of  which  was  bare  of  mat  or 
carpet.  The  sfeiircase  was  also  l)are,  and 
sloped  up  in  naked  ugliness  into  the  darkness 
above.  Our  footsteps  rang  loud  on  the  un- 
carpeted  stairs.  When  we  reached  the  first 
floor,  Da  Costa  threw  open  the  door  of  a  big 
room. 

"  Excuse  me  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Phenays," 
he  said.  "  I  will  fetch  the  document  and 
join  you." 

As  soon  as  I  was  alone  I  glanced  round 
the  room.  It  was  badly  and  scantily 
fiu'uished.  A  faded  carpet  covered  the 
floor,  and  cheap  prints  hung  upon  the  walls. 
The  only  light  was  from  a  kerosene  lamp 
which  stood  on  the  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  This  lamp  smelt  horribly  and 
added  to  the  sense  of  depression  which  stole 
over  me.  A  thousand  mianswered  questions 
floated  through  my  brain.  Who  was  Da 
Costa,  and  what  was  this  mysterious  cipher  ? 
What  was  this  mystery  of  mysteries  whicli 
I  was  iisked  to  unravel  ?  Had  it  not  been 
for  Pinheiro's  letter,  I  should  have  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  witii  the  Portuguese. 
But  Pinheiro  had  said  that  he  was  a  friend 
of  his,  and  had  asked  me  to  help  him.  I 
had  no  doubt  for  a  moment  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  letter  which  had  been  handed  to  me, 
as  coming  from  my  friend.  The  handwriting 
was  the  same,  the  heading  to  the  paper  that 
which  I  so  well  remembered.  Yes,  I  need 
not  be  alarmed.  Pinheiro  was  the  last  man 
on  earth  to  lead  me  into  a  dangerous  or 
unworthy  adventure. 

Da  Costa  came  briskly  in,  produced  an  old 
tin  box,  and  proceeded  to  open  it.  From 
the  box  he  drew  a  parchment,  yellow  and 
stained  with  age.  This  he'  unfolded  and 
carefully  smoothed  out.  I  bent  over  it  with 
much  curiosity.  Upon  it,  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  was  some  faded  manuscript,  of  which 
not  a  single  word  was  legible  to  me.  The 
writing  was  enclosed  in  a  number  of  dots  or 
points.  These  points  were  joined  by  con- 
necting lines,  forming  small  squares.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  lines  were  missing, 
giving  an  irregular  appearance  to  the  whole  ; 


but  whether  this  was  owing  to  age  having 
erased  them,  or  to  the  whim  of  the  original 
designer,  it  was  impossible  to  say. 

"  Now,"  said  Da  Costa,  "  I  will  read  the 
translation  of  the  writing  by  Senhor  Pm- 
heiro.  He  assures  me  that  it  is  quite  literal 
and  true.  Listen  !  "  He  read  aloud  in  a 
sonorous  voice : — 

"  They  say  that  I  am  mad^that  my  ivealth 
has  made  me  mad.  I  am  preven  ted  thm  from 
foJloiving  the  deswe  of  my  heart.  You,  my 
dearest  friend,  whom  I  love,  shall  receive  all. 
I  am  dying,  yet  I fear  to  write  where  they  are. 
Jest  this  paper  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
strangers  and  those  who  hate  mc.  Therefore, 
I  show  here  how  you  may  receive  all.  You 
remember  our  secret  studies.  Yon,  and  you 
alone,  can  read  this  map,  so  it  is  thus  safe. 
Thmf  lie  at  the  sixty-fifth  square  of  the  House 
of  Pyramids.  Yow  beloved  JHend.  Pray  for 
my  soul." 

"  This  is  very  interesting,"  I  said.  "  It 
sounds  like  some  letter  or  dying  instructions 
to  the  person  addressed." 

"  Oh  !  it  strikes  you  like  that,  does  it  ?  " 
lie  answered.  "  Kindly  say  what  you  think 
of  the  ci})her,  and  if  you  see  any  possibility 
of  the  solution." 

I  examined  it  very  carefully,  and  then, 
asking  for  a  pair  of  compasses  and  some 
paper,  1  systematically  set  to  work  to  apply 
to  the  diagram  every  process  that  I  knew 
relating  to  such  class  of  enigma,  both  dia- 
grammatical and  matheniatical.  t  covered 
several  sheets  of  piiper  with  my  figures.  The 
Portuguese  watched  my  every  movement  with 
almost  embarrassing  attention.  I  could 
arrive  at  no  result,  and  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  I  leant  back  in  my  chair  and  had  to 
confess  that  for  the  present  1  was  battled. 

"  Am  I  at  liberty  to  inquire  how  the 
document  came  into  your  possession  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  You  are  not,"  was  his  short  reply. 

"  I  mean  this,"  I  said  hotly,  for  his 
mariner  began  to  irritate  me.  "You  ask  me 
here  to  solve  what  is  an  extremely  abstruse 
conundrum,  and  which,  for  all  I  know,  may 
have  no  solution.  I  cannot  teU  whether 
you  are  hiding  anything  from  me  that 
would  help  me  to  a  solution.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  your  purpose  to  do  this ;  if  so, 
and  if  you  cannot  give  me  any  further  help, 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  succeed  in  dis- 
covering this  mysterious  sixty-fifth  square, 
for  this  is  evidently  the  key  to  the  problem." 

"  Then  you  think  it  is  insoluble  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  say  that  at-all ;  th^  are  very 
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few  ciphers  wliieli  the  ingemiity  of  man  lias 
constructed  that  the  ingenuity  of  man,  in 
time,  cannot  solve,  provided,  of  coui'se,  that 
there  is  a  solution." 

"  You  have  solved  a  ^ood  many  in  your 
life,  Mr.  Phenaya,  I  take  ifc  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  replied.  "I  have,  aud  coii- 
stmcted  a  good  many,  too." 

"  Suppose  you  saw  the  real  thing — say  the 
surface  of  the  building  or  the  room  to  which 
this  mi-flit  apply — would  you  have  a  better 
chance  ?  " 

"  Very  much  better.  Indeed,  I  think  I 
might  almost  guarantee  to  discover  the 
solution  ;  but  1  should  not  lifee  to  swear." 

He  sat  biting  his  fingers,  regarding  me 
fixedly  for  a  few  minutes. 

"Are  you  a  busy  man,  Mr.  Phenays?" 
he  asked  at  last. 

"Yes,  lam.  "Why?" 

"  I  mean,  could  you  get  away  for  about  a 
week  now  ? " 

"No,  that  would  be  impossible,"  I  said, 
remembering  my  work. 

"But  if  I  make  it  worth  youi"  while  ?  " 

I  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"I  am  afraid  i  don't  understand  you. 
Senhor  da  Costa,"  was  my  answer.  "And 
I  must  confess  that  the  whole  of  to-night's 
business  is  extremely  mysterious  to  me.  I 
don't  know  if  Senhov  Pinbeiro  told  you  that 
I  am  a  man  with  a  great  deal  of  business 
to  transact.  I  am  employed,  not  only  by 
several  firms,  but  also  by  the  Oovennncnt,  on 
matters  of  great  importance.  Were  I  to 
throw  up  my  present  em[)loyment,  I  should 
lose  a  position  whicli  it  is  essential  to  me  to 
retiiin.  To  put  it  shortly,  I'should  lose  my 
livelihood." 

"  Will  an  absence  of  a  week  mean  this  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  It  would  be  very  inoonvenieut  to  leave 
home  at  present,"  was  my  reply. 

"  Then  may  I  ask  what  sum  would  make 
it  convenient  ?  " 

I  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  1"  was 
.sliort  of  funds,  and  a  ilcbt,  which,  owing  to 
my  recent  losses,  I  liad  been  unable  to  meet, 
ioonidd  unpleasantly  on  the  horizon.  The 
preseiiL  opportunity  wew,  therefore,  not  to  be 
despised. 

"  Senhor  Pinheiro  mentioned  that  you  were 
the  sort  of  man  to  give  valuable  assistance  in 
an  emergency  like  tliis,"  said  the  Portuguese, 
speaking  slowly  and  with  many  pauses.  "  He 
was  much  interested  in  this  mutter.  You 
may  help  him  by  coming  to  our  aid.  Will 
you  do  it  ?  " 

"I  should  require  the  sum  of  eight 


hundred  pounds,"  I  said  at  last.  "  If  you  will 
agree  to.  this,  and  if  you  will  let  me  have  the 
money  down  before  I  leave  England,  I  shall 
be  at  your  service." 

A  long  silence  followed  my  words.  My 
strange  companion  regarded  me  fixedly. 
The  cheap  ormolu  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
ticked  away  incessantly— that  was  the  only 
sound  in  the  room. 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  consent  to  give  you 
that  sum,  Mr.  Phenays,"  he  said  at  last, 
"  what  guarantee  will  you  give  me  that  you 
will  not  at  the  last  moment  cry  off  and 
desert  me  ?  " 

"  I  will  give  yon  the  word  of  an  English 
gentleman,"  E  answered  ;  "  and  J  only  make 
one  reservation.  If  I  lind,  in  what  1  am 
about  to  do,  anything  underhand,  or  criminal, 
or  against  the  laws  of  mj  own  country,  I 
return  to  England  at  once." 

He  gave  a  short  laugh.  "  Pooh  !  You 
Englishmen  are  all  alike — always  suspicious. 
But  would  you  not  be  content  to  receive  the 
money  at  the  conclusion  of  tlie  business  ?  " 

"  No,  I  shall  require  it  in  Bank  of 
England  notes  before  \.  go." 

Again  there  was  silence. 

"  I  cannot  do  tiiafc,"  lie  said  at  last,  slowly. 
"  I  have  not  so  much  money  with  me.  You 
nmst  consider  my  position,  and  the  risk 
I  am  running.  Your  solution  may,  after 
all,  be  incori'ect  ;  and  if  correcl^,  it  may 
lead  to  nothing.  Come,  I  will  make  you  a 
fair  offer.  1  will  baud  you  three  hundred 
pounds  before  we  start." 

"  Where  do  wc  go  ?  "  1  asked. 

"  To  Lisbon." 
■  '*  Then  I  shall  see  Pinheiro  again  ?  "  I 
said. 

"  You  will.  Your  friend  will  be  waiting 
to  receive  you.  You  see  for  yourself  tbat 
you  are  very  largely  paid  for  a  matter  which 
is  not  dangerous  to  you,  and  does  not 
occu])y  many  days  of  your  time." 

"  Very  well,"  1  answered  ;  "  I  will  go 
with  you.  I  will  be  sa.tistied  to  receive 
three  hundred  pounds  in  advance,  and  the 
remaining  five  hnmlred  pounds  on  the  com- 
pletion of  this  business.  That  is,"  1  atlded, 
"  provided  your  explanation  of  this  affair  is 
satisfactory  to  me." 

"  Is  that  also  an  indispensable  condition  ? " 
he  asked. 

"I  do  not  agree  without  it,"  I  replied. 

"  Tlien  I  will  tell  you.  Give  me  your 
hand  and  word  of  honour." 

I  held  out  my  hand.  "You  have  already 
had  my  word,"  I  said  ;  "  an  Englishman 
does  not  repeat  himself."  ^  , 
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"Very  well,"  he  said.  "  Now  listen."  He 
huni  eiigerly  forward,  his  swarthy  i'ace  was 
flushed,  and  his  eyes  glisten ^d.  "Do  you 
know  Lisbon  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said. 

He  looked  startled  for  a  moment,  then  he 
said  slowly,  "  I  forgot ;  you  are  a  friend  of 
PinJieiro's.  Lisbon  is  that  great  detective's 
headquarters.  Knomng  our  city,  you  will 
understand  the  better  the  description  I  am 
going  to  give  you." 

He  bent  forward,  lowering  his  voice  and 
fixing  bis  somewhat  prominent  blaek  eyes 
on  my  face. 

"  In  Lisbon,"  said  ]}a  Costa,  "  there  is  a 
certain  house.  It  is  the  oldest  in  the  city, 
and  is  called  the  Casa  dos  Bicos.  It  was 
built  about  ]4'.)0  by  a  very  rich  and  eccentric 
man — indeed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
was  mad.  Now, '  Bico '  in  Portuguese  means 
a  point,  and  it  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  front  is  bristling  with  quadrangular 
pyramids  of  stone,  each  terminating  in  a 
point.  Upon  each  point,  and  there  are  over 
seven  hundred,  this  man  intended  to  set  a 
diamond.  But  the  work  was  stopped  by 
ilu!  Government,  as  there  would  then  have 
been  a  richer  house  in  Lisbon 
than  the  Koyal  Palace. 
Lisbon  was  at  that  time  a 
great  commercial  emporium, 
full  of  wealthy  merchants, 
living  in  great  luxury,  excess, 
and  extrav^ance.  The  man  in  question 
was  one  of  th^e.  The  house  had  with- 
stood no  less  than  six  great  earthquakes. 
The  great  one  of  loSl,  which  lasted  for  fifty 
days  ;  four  more  earthquakes  in  that  terrible 
century  ;  and,  finally,  the  greatest  of  all  in 
175.5,  wdiich  destroyed  half  the  city.  The 
strange  s£ory  of  the  diamond  craze  had  been 
little  credited,  and  was,  indeed,  almost  for- 
gotten, when  this  document  was  discovered 
"by  Senhoiu  Lello  Mendez,  the  present  owner, 
and  the  direct  descendant  of  the  builder  of 
the  house.  It  is  on  her  behalf  I  am  now 
employed.  There  are  documents  and  receipts 
proving  conclusively  that  this  man  had  in  the 
house  over  seven  huTidred  Brazilian  diamonds 
of  the  finest  water,  and  when  he  died,  their 
whereabouts  could  never  be  traced.  I  believe 
this  paper  to  be  the  key.  With  your  aid  we 
might  read  the  cipher  contained  therein, 
and  if  so — if — "  hia  voice  trembled  audibly 
— "  the  Senhora  Lello  Mendez  will  be  the 
richest  woman  in  Europe,  and — I  know  her 
well — she  will  not  forget  us." 

I  gave  a  gasp  as  he  ceased  speakmg. 

"  Your  story  astonishes  me,  Senhor  da 


Costa,"  1  said.  "Supposing  the  dianionds 
are  found,  what  do  you  reckon  their  value 
will  be  ?  " 

He  shrugged  his  shouldei-s. 

"  Anything  you  like.  I  don't  suppose  less 
than  half  a  million  sterling." 

"  And  where  is  this  lady  now  ?  " 

"  In  Lisbon." 

"  Does  Senhor  Pinheiro  know  her  ?  " 
"Tery  well  indeed.  In  fact,  he  k  working 
in  this  matter  in  her  behalf." 

"  Really  ?  " 

1  had  a  ]>!Lssing  moment  of  wonder  that 
my  friend  had  not  written  straight  to  me 
through  the  post. 


"  He  filled  in  a  cheque  for  the  required  amount," 

Da  Costa  seemed  to  read  my  tiioughts, 
"  I  saw  Pinheiro  just  before  I  started," 
he  said.  "  I  travelled  day  and  night.  The 
mail  could  not  come  quicker.  When  he 
spoke  of  you,  I  recognised  at  once  that  you 
were  the  very  man  for  our  purpose,  raised 
up,  so  to  speak,  by  Providence.  What 
Pinheiro  suggests,  we,  his  followers,  always 
act  upon.  Oh  !  he  is  a  great  man,  sir — a 
wonderful  man — the  greatest  detective  of 
his  time." 

I  sank  back  in  my  chair.  My  heart  was 
beating  fast.    I  had  in  very  truth  recovered 

my  nerve,  and  was  in  the  mood  for 
adventures.    I  fieeded  i^g;:iey^iy3^ere  was 
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a  way  of  getting  it.  I  longed  to  see  my 
friend  again.  That  wisli  couid  also  be 
gratified.  In  a  moment  I  rose  from  my  seat 
and  told  the  Portuguese  that,  provided  he 
would  band  nie  a  cheque  for  three  hundred 
pounds,  I  should  be  ready  to  start  on  my 
jonrney  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning. 

He  jumped  up  in  extraordinary  excitement, 
produced  a  cheque-book,  filled  iu  a  cheque 
for  the  required  amount,  and  handed  it  to 
me.  I  saw  that  it  was  payable  at  the  City 
Bank,  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
went  away.  , 

I  spent  a  busy  night,  arranging  a 
hundred  details  and  writing  uiany 
letters  ;  finally,  as  soon  as  the  bank 
was  opened,  T  took  my  cheque  there 
and  received  in  exchange  six  crisp 
Bank  of  England  notes  for  fifty 
pounds  each.  I  lodged  five  of  the 
notes  to  niy  private  account  at  my 
own  bank,  and  changed  the  remain- 
ing one  for  gold  and  five-pound 
Bank  of  England  notes.  At  half 
l^ast  ten  I  drove  up  to  the  house  in 
Bloomshury. 

Da  Costa  was  waiting  on  the  steps 
to  receive  me.  His  luggage  wa^; 
already  on  the  roof  of  a  cab. 

"Come,"  he  said,  uneasines^^  in 
his  tone,  "  we  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose.  Wc  sluill  just  catch  the 
exprtss  to  Paris." 

I  jumped  into  the  cub,  and  the 
Portuguese  followed  me.  The  door 
was  slammed,  and  we  were  off. 

The  journey  itself  was  uneventful. 
We  left  Paris  by  the  Sud-Exprcss, 
and  passing  through  Bordeaux  and 
Villar  Formosa  on  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  rumbled  into  Kocio  Station 
at  Lisbon,  at  11.30  on  Saturday 
night.  Just  iis  we  were  doing  so  T 
turned  to  the  Portuguese. 

"  I  shall  take  a  cab,"  I  said,  "  and 
drive  straight  to  Senhpr  Pinheiro's 
house." 

He  had  been  sullen,  not  to  say 
morose,  during  our  journey.  Now 
be  was  all  alive  and  evidently  full  of 
great  excitement. 

"No,  my  friend,"  he  said.  "  Your 
time  is  mine.  You  come  with  me, 
straight  with  me,  to  business— now, 
now.  We  meet  Piubeiro  at  the  house 
\vhere  your  services  are  required. 
We  waste  no  time  goii^  to  his 
palace  iu  the  suburbs." 


As  I  had  no  answer  to  make  to  this,  and 
no  possible  objection  to  offer,  I  followed  the 
Portuguese  out  of  the  station.  He  almost 
pushed  me  into  a  pair-horse  vehicle,  followed 

himself,  and,  without  waiting  for  any  luggage 
except  my  small  handbag,  desired  the  driver 
to  hurry  forward. 

We  immediately  dashed  off  at  a  great  pace, 
rattling  and  bumping  over  the  cobble-stones. 
We  went  down  queer,  narrow,  low  -  built 
streets  fuU  of  strange  sights  and  sounds. 
Agaiu  we  went  up  inclines  so  steep  that  the 


"He  drew  me  into  the  shadow  /->.f^r^\r> 
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windows  were  right  above  us,  then  down 
slopes  on  which,  had  the  brake  given  way,  we 
must  have  gone  to  instant  destruction. 
At  last  we  stopped  at  a  small  house  in  a 

rloseited  lane.  My  companion  paid  the 
driver,  opened  the  door  with  a  latch-key,  and 
bade  me  bring  my  bag  inside. 

We  entered  a  room  ou  the  ground  floor. 
The  house  appeared  to  be  quite  deserted  and 
was  absolutely  quiet. 

"Now," said  Da  Costa,  speaking  with  ^rcat 
eagerness,  "  we  must  make  haste.  We  have 
delayed  too  long  already,  and  time  is  sliort, 
very  short.  There  are  others  after  the 
treasure.  They  want  to  rob  the  rightful 
owner.    Get  what  you  want  quickly." 

I  opened  my  hag,  took  out  ray  measnring- 
tape,  foot-mle,  and  designing-case,  and 
announced  that  I  was  ready.  When  we  got 
outside  the  house  I  paused. 

"  Did  you  really  say  that  Pinheiro  would 
meet  us  at  the  house  to  which  we  are 
going  ?  "  I  asked. 

Oerfcauily ;  he  knows  of  our  arrival. 
He  is  only  too  anxious  to  see  you.  Oome, 
come  !    We  lose  everything  by  this  delay." 

We  startal  forward  at  a  smart  pace. 
Although  I  supposed  myself  to  know  Lisbon 
fairly  well,  I  liad  not  the  slightest  notion 
in  what  direction  we  were  going.  Twice  Da 
Costa  halted  and  glanced  behind  him,  and 
once,  seizing  my  arm,  he  drew  me  into  the 
shadow  of  a  dark  archway.  There  we  waited 
for  a  few  moments  and  then  resumed  our 
journey.  My  distrust  of  the  man  and  of 
the  whole  expedition  grew  at  every  step,  and 
had  he  not  been  very  much  stronger  than  I, 
I  should  have  refused  to  go  on.  I  determined, 
however,  to  keep  my  reason  and  all  my  wits 
in  active  play,  and  I  did  not  allow  anything 
to  escape  my  attention.  I  observed  that  we 
trended  our  way,  for  the  most  part,  down- 
hill, till  at  length,  after  innumerable  turnings 
and  twistings,  I  saw  lying  before  me  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Tagus,  dotted  with  the 
twinkling  hglits  of  the  crowded  shipping. 
A  few  moments  more  and  we  were  down  on 
the  riverside,  threading  otir  way  among  the 
wharves,  alongside  of  which  were  moored 
innumerable  craft,  their  masts  and  spars 
sticking  up  in  fantastic  criss-cross  designs. 
Though  it  was  now  past  midnight,  the  quay 
was  alive  with  noise  and  hustle,  and  was 
thronged  with  foreign  sailors,  who  were 
loading  an  outward-bound  steamer.  Still, 
on  we  went,  past  great,  gaunt  factories  which 
shut  out  half  the  sky,  and  tall  chimneys  that 
loomed  black  against  the  stars.  Now  through 
dark  and  squ^id  streets,  redolent  of  foul 


odours.  From  the  lighted  interiors  of  the 
wineshops  came  shouts  of  coarse  lai^hter 
and  brawling.  From  the  time  we  staited, 
my  companion  had  not  spoken  a  single  word, 
and  when  he  suddenly  halted  before  the  most 
extraordinary  looking  house  I  had  ever  seen, 
and  said,  "  Now,  Mr.  Phenays,"  I  started  as 
if  a  cannon  report  li;ul  gone  off  in  my  ear. 
Tlic  house  was  very  low  and  wedged  in 
hi.'Lweeu  taller  ones  on  either  side.  The  entire 
frdiit;  was,  as  Da  (!osta  had  described  it, 
bristling  with  pointed  stones  set  in  regular 
rows. 

Upon  a  door  under  a  low  archway  Da 
Costa  now  gave  one  or  two  peculiar  knocks ; 
it  was  immediately  opened  by  a  man  dressed 
only  in  a  shirt  and  tronsers,  with  a  queer 
sort  of  stocking-CEip  on  his  head. 

As  soon  as  we  were  inside  he  closed  and 
bolted  the  door  and  then  lit  a  lantern.  A 
few  words  of  conversation,  in  very  low 
tones,  passed  between  him  and  Da  Costa,  of 
which  I  was  evidently  the  subject. 

Meanwhile  I  looked  around  me.  We 
were  in  a  long,  low  room,  with  a  stone  floor 
covered  with  mats.  The  ceiling  w^as  sup- 
ported, by  thick  wooden  joists.  There  was 
nothing  whatever  in  this  room  but  some 
barrels,  a  pah'  of  lai^e  weighing-scales,  and 
piles  of  split  and  dried  codfish,  which  smelt 
horribly. 

Motioning  me  to  follow  them,  the  two  men 
went  down  some  steps  to  a  tiny  room  contain- 
ing a  small  table  and  three  wooden  chairs. 
The  floor  and  walls  were  of  square  stones. 

Holding  up  the  lantern.  Da  Costa  turned 
to  me  and  said,  "  I  had  hoped  to  find 
Pinheiro  here,  but  he  has  not  come.  We 
cannot  wait  for  him.  Now,  Mr.  Phenays, 
this  is  the  room.  Start  your  work  at  once. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Here  is  the 
cipher." 

As  he  spoke  he  handed  me  the  parchment. 

I  was  on  my  mettle  now,  and  flung  the 
whole  of  my  mental  energy  into  the  problem 
before  me.  I  forgot  Pinheiro.  I  forgot  every- 
thing but  my  own  work.  First  I  measured 
the  walls.  They  were  exactly  eight  feet  each 
way.  Then  I  found  the  area  of  the  floor, 
but  where  the  sixty-fifth  square  could  he  it 
was  impossible  to  conceive.  Was  this  a 
mere  juggling  of  words,  or  had  it  a  latent 
and  very  obvious  meaning  ? 

On  my  way  from  London  I  had  been 
puzzling  over  it,  and  somewhere  at  the  back 
of  my  brain  had  been  moving  an  old  memory 
of  a  sixty-fifth  square  :  but  when,  w^iere, 
and  how  I  had  heard  about  it,  I  had  not 
been  able  to  recall.  \ 
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Now,  suddenly,  as  if  in  a  fliisli,  the  possible 
solution  burst  upon  me.  Was  it — could  it- 
be— based  upon  the  cliisaic  conundrum  of 
The  Lost  Square  ? 

My  fingers  trembled  as  I  took  up  my  com- 
pass and  measured  the  place.  The  thing  was 
evident,  it  must  be  that. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  cried  Da  Costa 
suddenly.  Both  men  had  noticed  my  excite- 
ment. 

"  1  think  T  have  got  it,"  I  Einswered. 

"  "What  ? "  lie  exclaimed,  grasping  my 
arm.    "  TIow— what — where  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  here,  and  yeb  it  is,  not  here,"  was 
my  ambiguous  answer. 

"The  square  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  the  square." 

"  You  cau  find  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  so  ;  let  me  alone  for  a  minute." 

The  two  men  sprang  to  their  feet,  both  in 
siicli  a  state  of  excitement  that  I  felt  really 
alarmed.  They  seemed  perfectly  frenzied. 
Tiiey  strode  to  and  fro,  uttering  low,  nasal 
Portuguese  expletives,  and  casting  glances  at 
me  with  wild,  staring  eyes. 

"  I  mean  this,"  I  said.  "  My  opinion  is 
that  this  cipher  is  founded  on  a  very  old 
classical  conuudrtim,  called  The  Lost  Square, 
and  I  will  show  you  how." 

In  a  few  minutes  I  had  cut  out  a  square 
of  paper,  measuring  eight  inch^  by  eight 
inches,  and  I  had  shown  the  men  that  when 
cut  in  a  certain  way  it  would  be  made  into  a 
parallelogram  thirteen  inches  by  five  inches, 
apparently  containing  sixty-five  squares.  But 
the  fallacy  lay  in  the  fac^fc  that  the  latter  figure 
Wfis  not  full,  but  that  the  spaces  between  the 
pieces  made  up  the  missing  square. 

"  But,  then,  where  is  it  ?  "  burst  from  Da 
Costa's  hps. 

I  pushed  .back  the  table  and  fell  on  my 
knees.  If  there  were  a  sixty-fifth  square,  it 
must  mean  that  the  floor  was  not  level,  for 
to  contain  an  extra  square  a  surface  must  he 
raised  at  some  point.  1  passed  the  lantern 
over  the  floor  and  in  a  moment  found  some 
of  the  square  stones  perceptibly  raised. 

"  I  shunUl  say  it  was  here,"  I  said,  with  a 
bold  plunge. 

With  no  word  of  eulogy  for  my  skill,  they 
fell  to  work  upon  the  stones  with  pick  and 
crowbar,  and  I  remember  as  tliey  did  so  a 
very  disturbing  .  thought  flashed  across  me. " 
It  was  this.  Why  on  earth,  if  the  lady  owned 
this  Iiouse,  should  she  want  to  have  all  this 
done,  when,  if  there  were  the  slightest  chance 
of  such  treasure  being  hidden  within  its 
walls,  it  would  be  worth  her  while  to  pull 
the  whole  house  down  to  find,  it  ? 


But  these  thoughts  were  instantly  dispelled 
by  the  f'ai-t  that  I  had  e\'i(lent]y  read  the 
ciplicf  aright.  The  men  talked  in  Portuguese, 
and  it  irritated  my  already  overstrung  nerves 
not  to  be  able  to  understand  a  word  they 
said. 

The  removal  of  four  stones  discovered  the 
entrance  to  a  low  passage.  Da  Costa  grasped 
my  hand. 

"  Come  along,"  he  said,  his  voice  choking 
with  excitement,  wliicli  almost  amounted  to 
madness.  "  You  and  I  wiU  go  first.  We 
owe  you — oh  !  what  do  we  not  owe  you,  Mr. 
Pheuays  ?  When  Senhora  Lello  Mendez 
knows  what  you  have  done,,  her  gratitude 
will  be  unbounded,  and  she  is  one  of  those 
who  never  forgets.    Ah  !  here  she  comes." 

The  rustling  of  a  silk  dress  was  heard 
along  the  passage.  The  door  of  the  small 
room  was  flung  wide,  and  the  stately  figure 
of  Mademoiselle  Delacourt  herself  appeared 
on  the  threshold. 

The  horror  which  surged  up  in  my  heart 
prevented  my  uttering  a  word  ;  outwardly  I 
was  stunned,  within  ray  pulses  beat  madly.  I 
knew  at  once  that  I  w^as  the  ■victim  of  a  fresh 
conspiracy,  and  that  of  the  most  dangerous 
type  to  which  I  had  yet  been  subjected. 

Mademoiselle  wore  a  loose  robe  of  black 
eilk,  which  covered  her  from  head  to  foot. 
On  her  head  she  had  no  covering  beyond  her 
light  and  beautiful  hair. 

I  backed  slowly  against  the  wall.  She 
entered  a  foot  or  two,  and  her  eyes  met 
mine. 

"  Have  you  got  the  clue  to  the  treasure— 
the  key  to  the  conundrum?"  she  Jisked. 
"  Know  that  I  am  Senhora  Lello  Mendez, 
and  that  the  treasure  within  this  house 
belongs  to  me.  For  years,  for  centuries,  it 
has  been  lost.  Have  you,  my  enemy, 
found  it  for  me — the  greatest  treasure  in 
Lisbon  ? " 

She  came  very  close  to  me  now,  and  her 
full,  dark  eyes  glittered  into  my  face. 

"  Have  you  discovered  the  treasure,  Mr. 
Phenays  ?  "  she  repeated. 

1  nodded.    \  could  not  speak. 

"  Then  you  will  find  that  e\'cn  your 
enemies  arc  grateful.  Come  !  You  and  I 
wiU  lead  the  way.  I  hated  you  and  planned 
your  death.  You  also  hated  me  and  would 
have  mined  me  had  you  been  able ;  but  this 
atones  for  all.    Come  ! " 

She  took  the  hand  which  hung  limp  at 
my  side.  I  could  no  more  have  resisted  her 
than  the  pai'alysed  bird  resists  the  cobra. 
She  led  the  way  to  the  narrow  opening.  We 
went  down  the  passage.^t  wideaed  as  we 
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progressed .  At  last  we  reached  tlie  other  end. 
Mademoiselle's  small  hand  Itcid  mine  in  u 
grip  of  iron.  "Wiien  we  came  to  the  end  of 
the  passage,  Da  Costa  raised  his  lantern  and 
uttered  a  cry,  which,  echoed  and  reverberated 
oddly.  There  were  four  of  us  in  the  opening 
which  my  discovery  had  led  to — Mademoi-, 
aeile,  Da  Costa,  his  assistant,  and  myself.  We 
found  ourselves  standing  on  the  edge  of  a 
deep  well  some  four  feet  in  diameter.  As 
we  approached,  Da  Costa  lowered  the  lantern 
into  the  well.  The  air  was  foul,  but  not 
snfficiencly  tainted  to  put  out  the  light.  The 
well  was  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  feet  in  depth. 
Its  walls  were  smooth  anS  glistening.  I 
noticed  that  about  half  way  down,  bulging 
into  the  wall,  was  an  old  piece  of  piping. 
Before  I  had  time  to  say  anything  about 
this,  the  man  who  had  helped  Da  Costa 
brought  foi"ward  a  rope,  put  it  round  the 
waist  of  the  Portuguese,  and  lowered  him  into 
the  well.  He  reached  the  bottom,  fumbled 
about  there,  and  presently  I  heard  him  utter 
a  shout. 

Mademoiselle,  bending  forward,  asked 
him  if  he  had  found  it. 

"  Yes  !  "  he  cried.  "  Yes  !  Enough 
treasure  to  keep  us  rich  for  the  remainder  of 
our  lives.  I'll  take  some  with  me,  and  will 
return  for  the  rest." 

"  Then  come  at  once,"  she  said.  "  Take 
enougli,  but  come  at  once.  There  is  not  a 
moment  to  lose." 

The  assistant  hauled  Da  Costa  up.  When 
he  reached  the  surface  he  slapped  his  pocket. 
It  rattled. 

"  Ah  !  Mademoiselle, "  he  said,  "  we  are 

rich  now." 

"  And  we  owe  it  to  Mr.  Phenays,"  she 
replied. 

She  turned  towards  me,  her  face  white  as 
death,  her  eyes  gleaming  with  excitement. 

I  was  just  about  to  reply  to  her,  when  a 
terrific  crash  at  tlie  back  of  my  head  caused 
thousands  of  Catherine-wheels  to  dance 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  remembered  no  more. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  in  pitch 
darkness.  For  a  time  I  could  recall  nothing. 
Then  memory  returned.  I  knew  where  I 
was.  I  had  been  flung  to  the  bottom  of  the 
well.  I  shouted  for  all  I  was  worth,  but 
without  the  least  hope  of  anyone  hearing  me. 
I  realised,  when  too  late,  that  I  had  beep 
the  victim  of  the  worst  conspiracy  Made- 
moiselle had  yet  formed  against  me.  She 
had  at  last  absolutely  and  completely  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  my  ruin.  She  had 
already,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  committed 
murder,  for  there  was  nothii^  before  me  but 


death  by  slow  starvation.  By  my  death  I 
should  be  the  means  of  her  salvation.  She, 
who  knew  everything,  had  heard  of  my  latent 
talent  and  of  its  strange  development.  She 
had  seized  her  opportunity  to  lure  my  secret 
from  me  for  her  own  purpose.  Senhora 
Lello  Mendez  was  a  name  adopted  for  her 
own  purposes  by  tbis  extraordinary  and  awful 
woman.  Slie  meant  to  steal  the  treasure 
from  the  old  house,  and,  in  making  mo  her 
tool,  she  would  also  compass  the  long-desired 
event  of  my  death.  Pinheiro's  name  had 
been  only  used  to  trap,  to  lure  mc  into  the 
net.  But  how  Mademoiselle  had  contrived 
to  extract  a  letter  from  him  was  beyond  my 
wildest  endeavours  to  discover. 

I  paced  round  and  round  my  narrow  and 
dreadful  prison.  Suddenly  I  remembered 
that  I  had  a  box  of  matches  with  me.  I 
struck  one  and  tried  to  examine  my  place  of 
confinement.  Many  feet  above  me  loomed 
the  black  circle  of  the  mouth  of  the  well.  The 
sides  were  smooth  and  slippery,  and  offered 
not  the  slightest  help  for  fingers  or  feet.  I 
could  just  trace  the  piece  of  piping  at  one 
of  the  junctions.  That  was  all.  I  was 
trapped  like  a  rat  in  a  hole.  Here  was  I 
buried  beneath  a  cellar  in  a  strange  liouse, 
in  a  foreign  city.  No  one  would  miss  me. 
No  one  could  possibly  guess  where  I  was.  I 
remembered  also  that  it  was  Sunday  morning, 
and  if  the  house  was  used  as  a  codfish  store, 
it  would  not  be  entered  till  Monday  morning. 
Even  then  it  was  a  thousaiid  to  one  against 
my  being  foiuid,  for  my  shouts  would  scarcely 
penetrate  the  thi(;k  walls  which  choked  down 
my  voice  as  with  a  blanket. 

When  the  first  shock  of  terror  passed,  there 
came  that  wild  desire  for  life  which  God 
has  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  men.  It  is, 
in  a  certain  sense,  one  of  the  most  terrible 
of  our  passions.  I  only  hope  that  I  may 
never  feel  it  again.  I  was  young  to  die.  1 
did  not  want  to  die— to  die  thus  in  the  dark, 
and  alone,  of  hunger  and  starvation.  What 
fate  could  be  more  horrible  ?  To  die  lui- 
mourned,  unmissed,  with  that  one  terrible 
woman  —  that  fiend  in  human  shape  ■ — 
triumphing  over  my  early  doom  !  I  struck 
another  match,  but  the  flame  died  out. 

For  hours  and  hours  I  sat  crouched  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  until  at  last  came 
that  merciful  stupor  which  visits  men  in 
such  situations.  Then,  again,  that  passed. 
I  became  wide  awake,  alert,  and  full  of  the 
most  desperate  resolution.  All  my  thoughts 
centred  on  Piiiheiro.  I  thought  of  him  so 
earnestly,  so  long,  with  such  passion,  that 
I  forgot  that  there  was  another  human  being 
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in  the  world.  It  seemed  to  roe  that  wlien 
I  thought  of  him  I  saw  a  light,  and  that 
light  went  far,  penetrating  beyond  the 
gloom  of  my  dungeon,  tlirough  the  walls 
of  the  old  house,  shining  on  and  on, 
till  it  reached  his  palace  in  the  fashion- 
able part  of  Lisbon.  At  the  end  of  tliab 
long  tine  of  wliiteness  I  saw  Pinlieiro  him- 
self, lie  was  in  his  study  ;  he  was  thinking 
hard  ;  lie  was  seated  by  his  huge  writing- 
desk.  He  took  up  a  papct  and  examined 
it.  He  started,  and  looked  at  it  more  fully. 
His  face  became  agitated.  He  paced  the 
room.  Then  a  look  of  resolution  filled  it. 
He  hurried  from  the  room,  closing  the  door 
after  him. 

In  his  footsteps  I  seemed  to  see  e^erness 


"  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  on  the  edge." 


and  a  wiid  desire  to  obtain  an  object,  and 
at  once.  When  he  disappeared,  the  light 
also  faded. 

I  leapt  to  my  feet  and  began  to  pray 
eam^tly.  Had  1  seen  a  vision  ?  Was  my 
bi-ain  going  ?  I  prayed  once,  twice,  many 
times.  I  think  I  must  have  been  partly 
dehrious,  for  after  my  prayer  I  opened 
my  knife  and  began  with  all  my  force  to 
stab  the  walls  above  my  head.  They  were 
hard,  and  the  point  of  the  blade  snapped 
at  once.  Again  I  prayed  for  deliverance  ; 
again  I  stabbed  the  walls  with  the  stump 
of  my  broken  knife. 

Suddenly  I  felt  myself  drenched  with  a 
gush  of  water.    It  poured  into  the  well  in 


a  cascade ;  it  increased  every  moment.  I 
uttered  a  cry  of  despair,  for  I  thought  X 
should  be  drowned  in  this  ghastly  hole.  In 
and  in  the  water  poured  with  increasing 

force.  It  stnelt  foully  as  it  splashed  and 
eddied  around  me.  In  five  minutes  it  was 
up  to  my  waist ;  in  another  five  it  reached 
my  chin  ;  and  then— the  most  marvellous 
thing  happened.  I  was  floated  gently  tt) 
the  mouth  of  the  well.  If  that  was  not 
Providence,"  I  don't  know  what  was. 

I  had  evidently  cut  through  the  junction 
of  the  pipe  in  my  blind  fury,  and  had 
liberated  the  water  from  the  river.  I 
scrambled  out  of  the  well  and  stood  for  a 
minute  or  two,  drenched  and  trembling,  on 
the  edge.  It  was  just  then  that  I  heard 
sounds  in  the  room  above  me.  A  scuffling 
noise — men's  voices.  Then  a  woman's  loud 
and  despairing  shriek.  These  sounds  were 
followed  by  silence. 

Two  minutes  later  a  light — not  fancied, 
but  real — -penetrated  my  gloom.  Footsteps 
came  hastily  down  tiie  narrow  passage,  and 
Pinheiro,  with  blood  on  his  shirt  and  cuffs, 
stood  before  me. 

"Phenays,"  he  said,  "I  thought  I  should 
find  you  here.  By  all  that  is  wonderful,  what 
brought  yon  back  to  Lisbon  ?  " 

"  Your  letter  !  "  I  gasped.  "  The  letter 
you  wrote  to  me  and  sent  by  Da  Oosta." 

"  Then  I  understiuid  the  marks  on  tlie 
blotting-paper,"  he  answered.  "Come." 

I  looked  him  in  the  face  and  tried  to  speak, 
but  consciousness  for  the  second  time  that 
day  forsook  me. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  lying  on  a 
sofa  in  Pinheiro 's  house.  He  was  standing 
close  to  me,  holding  a  glass  of  strong  atinui- 
lant  in  his  hand. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  "  drink  this.  You  are 
an  unbicky  beggar !  But  tell  me  quite 
quietly  what  has  happened.  Take  yonr  own 
time;  there's  no  hurry.  Whatever  your  perils, 
they  are  now  at  an  end.    Take  your  time." 

I  gasped  out  my  miserable  story  as  best  I 
could. 

"But  why  did  you  write  tome?"  I  said 
in  conclusion.  "  I  should  never  have  come 
but  for  your  letter." 

"The  letter  was  a  forgery,"  he  replied. 
"  I  remember  my  servant  telhng  me  one  day 
that  a  lady  had  called  to  see  nie  on  business, 
had  asked  to  wait  for  me,  but  in  the  end  had 
gone  away  before  I  returned.  She  gave  her 
name  as  Senhora  Lello  Mendez.  Kow,  I  knew 
that  there  was  such  a  lady,  although  she  does 
not  live  in  Lisbon,  to  wiiom  the  old  house 
Casa  dos  Bicos  belongs,  and  thought  nothing 
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about  the  visit,  liopiiig  t.o  see  tliti  Senhora  later 
on.  Wow  conld  I  suppose  tliat  another 
teiTil)lc  ])lot,  with  a  doiil>le  object,  ivas  on 
foot  ?  But  now  listen.  I  liave  ^jood  news  for 
you.  We  liave  at  last  and  iu  very  truth 
secured  our  enemy.  Mademoiselle  Delacourt 
is  lying  under  arrest  in  this  city,  and,  clever 
as  she  is,  she  cannot  escape  from  her  prison 
walls." 

"  Bat  pardon  me,"  I  interrupted  ;  "  how 
was  it  tlitit  you  thought  of  coming  to  the 
rescue  ?  " 

"  The  most  extraordinary  thing.  I  was  in 
my  study,  busily  engaged  ;  lyit  1  could  not 
set  to  work,  for  my  thoughts  reverted  to  the 
past.  I  told  yon  once,  Phenays,  that  1 
would  give  you  the  history  of  these  lost 
fingers  " — he  held  up  his  mutilated  hand  as 
he  spoke.  "  There  was  a  woman  whom  I 
loved — ah  !  madly.  She  got  into  tlie  power 
of  that  fiend — 1  was  too  late  to  save  her 
life,  but  in  rescuing  her  body  I  lost  these 
fingers.  Enough  ]  I  will  tell  you  more 
later  on.  The  thought  brings  madness  even 
now.  A  Portuguese.never  loses  sight  of  the 
object  of  his  vengeance.  Old  memories 
drove  me  wild  this  morning.  I  could  not 
work  ;  I  idly  turned  the  pages  of  my  blotter. 
There  I  saw  traces  of  a  letter  which  I  knew 
I  had  not  written.  It  is  true  it  was  to  all 
appearance  in  my  handwriting  ;  but  the  words 
were  not  mine.    This  is  what  I  read  : — 

'"My  iiEAEPHKNATSr-The  bcarer,vSenhor 
da  Costa,  a  native  of  liisbon  and  a  friend  of 
mine,  has  just  been  to  see  jne  in  connection 
with  a  document  and  diagram  which  he 
believes  to  be  of  great  value.'  Lower  down 
I  read  the  words,  'as  this  is  very  much  in 
your  line,  I  would  send  hira  to  you.'  And 
then  again,  '  If  you  can  do  anythiiig  to  help 
Da  Costa,  you  will  oblige  me.' 

"  This  was  enough.    I  happened  to  know 


Da  Costa  as  a  scoundrel  of  the  deepest  dye. 
A  diagram  in  eoimection  with  tlie  treasure 
in  the  Casa  dos  Bicos  lias  long  licen  j)uzzling 
all  our  antiquaries,  and  a  feeling  of  over- 
mastering fear  came  upon  me — tliat  you  had 
been  deludeil  into  coming  to  Lisbon,  that 
you  were  now  in  that  infernal  house.  I 
rushed  tliere,  as  it  turned  out,  just  in  time. 
Mademoiselle  had  passed  herself  off  as 
Senhora  Lello  Mendez.  She  had  secured  a 
portion  of  the  celebrated  treasure,  and  all 
would  have  gone  well  for  her,  but  for  tlie  fact 
that  she  and  her  assistants  began  to  quan-el 
as  to  the  division  of  the  spoils.  I  took  the 
precaution  not  to  go  to  that  liouse  alone.  I 
had  some  emissaries  of  the  jiolice  with  me. 
We  quickly  secured  Mademoiselle,  who  liiid 
long  been  wanted.  The  men,  in  their 
desperation,  fought  like  furies.  lJut  they,  too, 
were  secured  and  h andcuff cd .  I n  their 
terror  they  gave  themselves  away,  describing 
your  hiding-place  and  where  tliey  had  found 
the  treasure.  Well,  I  saved  your  life  and 
captured  our  enemy,  and  the  treasure  will 
find  its  way  eventually  to  the  old  lady  who 
is  the  real  Senhora  Lello  Mendez,  and  who 
lives  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country." 

Pinheiro  ceased  speaking.  I  sat  still,  with 
thoughts  too  deep  for  words. 

Thus  ended  the  strange  mysteries,  the  in- 
explicable liorrors,  wliich  dogged  my  steps  for 
the  greater  part  of  one  year.  Mademoiselle 
Detacourt  will  never  trouble  me  ^ain. 

As  to  the  diamonds,  the  real  Senhora 
Lello  Mendez,  having  heard  the  entire  story, 
presented  me  witli  one  to  set  in  a  ring,  and  I 
always  wear  it  on  my  finger. 

When  the  well,  ivas  pumped  out,  three 
hundred  more  Brazilian  diamonds  were 
found.  Thus  came  to  an  end  the  worst  of 
all  my  adventures — tiiat  which  found  me  at 
tlie  bottom  of  the  well  in  the  old  house 
Oasa  dos  Bicos. 


THE  EDITOR'S  SCRAP-BOOK. 


Steangeb:  I  noticed  ytmr  advertisement  in  the 
paper  this  raomiug  for  a  mnn  to  retail  imported 
canaries. 

PROPitiETOR  OF  Bird  Stouk  :  Ye.",  yir.  Are  you 
looliing  for  n,  job  ? 

Stranger  :  Oh,  no ;  [  merely  had  a  curiosity 
to  know  how  the  canaries  lost  their  tails. 


MoTin:ii ;  Why  can't  you  he  good,  like  Mvn 
'rhompson's  little  girl  ? 

Small  Daughteb  :  Is  she  never  naughty  at 
all,  iimmniy  ? 

Mother:  Never,  never. 

Small  Daughter:  Why,  what's  the  matter 
with  her  ? 


Hostess:  I  believe  you  are  a  musician,  Mr. 
"Wispy  ? 

Wispy  (who  is  dying  to  give  an  exhibition  of 
his  powers):  Well — er — yes,  I  think  I  can  lay 
claim  to  a  small  reputation  aw  a  pianist. 

Hostess:  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it.  My  daugh- 
ter is  going  to  play,  and  I  should  he  so  glad  if  you 
would,  turn  the  music  for  her. 


Mistress  :  Did  the  grocer  say  these  eggs  were 
fresh  ¥ 

Mart  :  No'm ;  "but  he  said  I  had  better  huriy 
home  Avith  them. 


FiEWT  Clubman  :  De  Ohaiiney's  luck  seem to 
have  turned.    He  writes  that  he  has  carried  all 
before  him  since  he  went 
to  the  States^. 

Secosd  Cluuman:  Yew, 
he's  a  waiter  in  a  res- 
taurant. 


Barber  i  You  seem  in- 
clined to  go  a  trifle  bald, 
sir. 

Customer  :  Not  at  all ; 
nothing  could  be  farther 
from  my  inolinatioos,  I 
assure  you. 


She  :  Young  YeatTit'u! 
thiidvK  he  has  an  ear  fur 
ni  usic, 

Rk  :  I  wouldn't  mind 
that  if  lie  were  not  so  con- 
tinually voicing  his  beliefs. 


TOO  KXl'ANSIVK. 

Hkl  1  have  lieen  lookinj;  for  ynu  all  over  the  Park, 
bHK:  Really!    I  can't  spread  like  that,  you  know. 
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"What  shall  we  do 
with  our  daughters?"  be- 
gan the  beautiful  lady  lec- 
turer. "  Judging  from 
what  I  see  before  me," 
said  a  modest  -  looking, 
middle-  aged  man  in  the 
audience,  "  I  should  not 
suppose  there  need  be  any 
trouble  about  that.  A 
question  more  to  the  point 
would  be,  '  Have  yuu 
enough  of  them  to  supply 
theism  and?'" 
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COMISG  EVEKTS. 

She;  1  do  hope  you  will  come  and  see  us  before  you  ^o  up  to  town. 

He  :  Thanks  very  mucb,  but  I  have  an  idea  I  shall  be  going  up  very  soon,  {And  he  did  so  rather  sooner 
than  he  expected.) 


First  A''ili.ageu  :  I  thought  your  son  waB  too 
young  to  join  the  Army  ? 

Second  Ditto  :  Oli !  but  he's  in  the  infantry, 
you  know. 


Pito>'p:ssoit :  A  strong  glass  will  show  you  that 
nciuly  fill  tlic  8t;irs  are  double. 

Student  ;  I'm  afraid,  sir,  that  it  tal^es  at  least 
two  Btrong  glasses  to  produce  that  effect  on  me. 


Magistbate  :  You  are  charged  again  with 


DlSBEPUTABLE  Pabty  :  I  Wasn't  begging  at  all, 
yer  worship. 

Maqistratb:  But  "you  were  seen  holding  out 
your  hand. 

DiSKEPUTABLE  Party  :  That's  merely  a  habit, 
yer  worship.  You  see,  I  haft  to  hold  out  my  hand 
so  often  at  school  that  I'viB  never  been  able  to 
break  myself  of  it  since. 


"I  AM  ninety-eight  years  old!"  insisted  the 
show  villager. 

We  laughed  him  to  scorn.  "How  does  it  hap- 
pen," we  retorted,  "  that  if  you  are  as  old  as  you  say, 
you  cannot  read  fine  print  without  the  aid  of  spec- 
tacles ?    That's  always  part  of  the  performance." 

Whereupon  the  old  fellow,  perceiving  that  bis 
imix>Bture  was  discovered,  broke  down  and  con- 
fessed that  he  was  only  eigh^-three.  > 
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"Do  that  again,  will  you,  mister?    Little  Jimmy  didn't  see  it." 


